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l)isquisiiums  respecting  language,  and  the  quatiiieS 
and  uses  of  the  different  modes  tf  writing  that  have 
been  hitherto  devised. 

Few  objects  can  prove  mofe  interesting  td  the  con^^ 
templative  mind^  than  disquisitions  respecting  Ian* 
guage;  for  on  that  subject^  at  every  step  we  advance^ 
order  seems  to  arise  out  of  cDni\ision>  and  the  mind 
becomes  enchanted  by  the  discovery  of  luminous  facts 
diat  tend  to  ennoble  the  human  species^  and  exalt  man 
to  an  elevated  rank  in  the  universe^  infinitely  superior 
to  the  brutes  that  perish  ^ 

Language  is  the  child  of  reason^  and  the  patent  bf 
every  superior  attainment.  Without  the  rational  fa- 
Cttlty>  no  animal  can  ever  attain  the  powers  of  speech^ 
BO  as  to  communicate  to  another  with  accuracy  and 
precision  either  the  perceptions  of  its  own  mind^  or 
the  knowledge  of  events  that  are  at  a  distance  and  un- 
seen; and  without  these  faculties  t^e  species  can  never 
advance  either  in  knowledge  or  in  power.  Each  inr 
dividual,  without  that  faculty,  finds  itself  placed  in  the 
world  an  isolated  being  as  it  were,  unknowing  of  al| 
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that  has  past  befcre  ite  own  thne.  andunsolicitous  of  all 
>that  fitsll  happen  in  future;  this  creature  is  therefore, 
^  in  all  succef8i^<agfe8,  in  e^4ctly  the  same  iiioation  as  if 
'^it  were  the  first  of  its  species  that  had  appeared  on  the 
globe:  it' follows  its  own  natural  instincts,  therefore, 
after  the  same  manner  at  all  times,  adapts  itself  to  its 
present  situation  in  the  manner  that  those  instincts 
direct;  and,  unlefs  it  be  the  care  of  providing  for  it9 
own  safety  and  subsistencey  and  the  instinctive  im- 
pulse of  continuing  its   kind,    it    aims   at  nothing 
more.    Not  so  with  man.     In  as  far  as  regards  the 
itiete  animal  existence,  its  preservation,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species,  he  is  indeed  subjected  to  the 
same  universal  law  that  pervades  the  whole  of  animated 
nature;'  but,  by  means  of  speech^  his  intellectual  fa- 
(:uities  are  susceptible  of  immense  advances.      His 
knowledge  is  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  others;  he 
is  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  long  ago  ceasod  to  exist,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  effects  of  his  exertions  long  after  he  shall  be  re-» 
moved  from  among  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
his  labours.    An  individual,  at  the  present  time,  feels 
himself  in  a  very  different  situation  from  what  he  must 
have  been  had  he  been  the  first  of  his  kind:  the  know-* 
ledge  and  the  power  of  the  species^  therefore^  is  pro- 
grefsive,  still  more  than  that  of  the  individual,  and  \i 
may  thus  in  time  acquire  attainments  that  must  have 
infinitely  exceeded  the  perceptions  of  the  most  perfect 
.  individual,  had  he  been  placed  in  an  isolated  situation, 
even  although  he  should  have  accidentally  met  with 
:>  Others  of  iiis  species  whb  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  himself. 


OfiyfJ^nguagei  -9 

Blit^  in  whatever  ^Biinatiofi  Hian>Wi  been  placed^ 
did  he  but  find  others  of  bt»kiiid  wtlh  whom  be  eould 
afsociate  60  as  to  eonttirae  the  specit^l^'jlannguage  ^tould 
have  been  atnong  the  fii^st  of  his  itiventioiis^  and  «peech 
would  have  added  zest  to  his  highest  enjbyments.  He 
iltroiild  4hu8  lay  the  foundation  of  impfovements  that 
would  be  adopted  by  his  posterity^  the  effects  of  /which 
would  be  felt  by  future  ages  long  after  the  memory  of 
the  original  person  had  entirely  failed:  but  these  im- 
provements would  be  more  or  kfs  perfect  in  propoKion 
to  the  perfection  that  his  language  had  attaitied^  the 
ikcility  with  which  it  could  be  communicated  to  others^ 
the  ceitaitlty  Ivith  which  the  meanit)g  cotild  be  fixed^ 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be,  transmitted  from 
one  place  to  anothef  at  whatever  distance  of  time  of 
apace  they  might  be  separated* 

Under  this  point  of  view^  we  can  eadily  perceive  the 
Vast  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  writings 
which,  by  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  em-*- 
ploys  it,  admits  of  his  ideas  being  transmitted  with 
unabated  force  to  the  most  remote  regions,  or  to  the 
most  distant  period  of  time,  as  long  as  the  writing  it- 
self, or  a  copy  of  it,  can  be  preserved.  The  pofsibility  of 
multiplying  copies,  therefore,  at  a  small  expence,  must, 
give  an  amazing  extensioti  of  power  to  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind;  because.it  becoifies  the  meatis  of 
transmitting  the  ktiowledge  which  one  individual  has 
attained,  after  years  of  intense  application  and  study, 
to  innumerable  multitudes  who  could  otherwise  have 
had  no  opportunities  of  knowing  it.  The  art  of  print- 
ing has  therefore  been,  with  good  reason,  deemed  one 
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of  the  highest  improvemenu  that  the  iaventioiK  of  taoxi 
^tb  ever  yet  <kvf»ed. 

.  For  several  ages  past^  men  have  seemed  to  be  nearly 
satisfied  iwith  these  attainments^  and  their  conduct 
"C^uld  seem  to*  indicate^  that  the  art  of  writing,  as  it 
hatb  been  hitherto  practised,  and  that  of  printing,  have 
been  already  carried  to  nearly  the  ultimate  perfection 
of  which  they  are  susceptible;  for  no  sericAis  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  upon  them  in  radical  prin- 
ciples^ as  if  a  general  conviction  prevailed,  that  nothing 
of  that  sort  was  in  effect  practicable. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  peculiar  attribotes  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  that  it  most  be  continually  progref- 
uve  if  its  energies  be  exerted,  and  Aever  can  attain  its 
nttimate  degree  of  perfection  in  any  one  instante;  so 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason  ever  ta 
suppose  that  the  utmost  attainable  perfection  has  been 
r.eaehed  in  any  one  instance.  Plus  ultra  then  ought 
to  be  the  motto  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  eVery  rea- 
soning man.  Let  us  ever  avail  ourselves  with  gratis 
tude  of  the  improvements  of  others;  but  let  us  not,  on 
account  of  the  admiration  that  these  may  justly  ex- 
eite,  ever  despair  of  being  able  to  go  yet  farther.  Alt 
^t  reasoning  is  grounded  on  facts,  and  our  knowledge 
of  facts  is  as  yet  extremely  limited;  so  that  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  is  bringing  forward  the  materials 
for  pfogrefsive  improvements.  Besides,  it  is  impofsible 
ipr  any  one  to  say,  that  bII  the  uses  of  which  it  is  sus- 
oeptible  have  been  made  of  any  well  known  fact,  as 
the  experience  of  every  attentive  man  mast  quickly 
convince  him;  for  how  often  do  we  see  that,  by  a 
new  application  of  welUknown  principles,  effects  of 
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the  most  salutary  or  surprising  kind  are  produced,  by 
means,  perhaps^  of  such  a  simple  and  obvious  nature^ 
that  every  one  who  contemplates  ll^em  wonders  how 
he  himself  could  have  been  so  dull  as  not  to  have  dis^^ 
covered  them.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  ever  despair  of 
being  able  to  advance  farther  than  yet  has  been  done: 
but  more  particularly  let  us  avoid  condemning,  without 
serious  examination,  any  proposition  that  seems  to  an- 
nounce more  than  we  think,  upon  a  general  view  of  ^ 
the  case,  can  pofsibly  be  attained;  for  no  one,  even 
if  he  has  previously  considered  the  subject  with  atten- 
tion, can  be  certain,  that  some  important  particulars 
may  not  have  escaped  his  notice:  but,  among  the  mul- 
titudes of  mankind,  how  few  are  to  be  found  that  have 
ever  considered  any  one  subject  with  attention?  It  is 
evident  that  such  persons  ought  to  be  slow,  very  slow 
indeed,  to  condemn  what  to  them  may  appear  to  bfe 
improbable. 

But  if  there  be  reason  for  those  who  contemplate  a 
new  proposition  to  be  slow  in  rgecting  it,  there  is  still 
greater  reason  for  their  being  cautious  how  they  ap- 
prove of  it.  Among  contemplative  men,'  there  are  ten. 
at  least  led  away  by  imperfect  views  of  things,  for  one 
who  deliberately  forma  a  judgment  from  a  cautious 
discrimination  of  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  itt 
their  decisions,  therefore,  ought  ever  to  be  viewed  with 
distrust  by  such  as  find  themselves  incapable  of  judging 
with  precision;  and  those  who  are  capable  of  apprecr- 
ating  the  matter  fairly,  ought  only  to  decide  after  they 
have  examined  the  case  with  the  most  mature  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  Such  is  the  conduct  that  I 
wish  to  be  adopted  respecting  an  improved  mode  of 
writing  that  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  the  public^ 
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which,  if  it  bad  not  appeared  to  xne  to  be  not  only 
practicable,  but  easy,  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
proposp^,  although  the  benefits  that  would  result  to  so-"- 
ciety  from  the  adoption  of  that  mode  of  writing  when 
they  coDie  to  be  fairly  developed,  will  appear  (o  be  so 
great,  that  the  $rst  sensation  which  must  be  felt  by 
every  persop  who  reads  the  account  will  be,  that  wer^ 
the  matter  so  obvious,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  so  easy  as  it  will  be  represented,  it  i^ 
impofsible  to  conceive  that  it  should  have  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  our  forefathers,  and  that  therefore  it  is  uiii- 
necefsary  to  bestow  any  farther  attention  upon  it. 

To  obviate  this  mode  of  reasoning,  I  shall  only  beg 
leave  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  my  readers  one 
obvioifs  fact  which  all  of  them  must  know:  it  is,  that 
(he  Aral^ic  ipode  pf  notatioi^  was  introduced  iqto  Eu- 
rope only  a  few  centuries  ago :  that  before  that  period 
neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  whom  we  &re  all 
liccustomed  to  view  as  the  inost  exalted  race  of  men, 
por  the  sagacity  of  th^  Romans,  who  were  our  pre*- 
ceptors  in  most  improvements,  had  enabled  them  to 
discover:  yet  \his  invention  is  so  extremely  simple^ 
that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  can  easily  comprehend  it; 
^nd  it  so  much,  facilitates  every  arithmeticaloperation, 
as  to  render  perspicuous  to  the  most  simple  of  man- 
}cind,  accounts  which  must  have  puzzled  the  most 
acute  philosopher  of  antiquity  to  have  solved,  TJiis 
system  of  notation  (now  in  common  use)  is  indeed, 
so  far  as  I  c^n  judge,  th^  most  beautiful  of  all  the  in- 
ventions of  ipan,  if  the  amazing  effects  that  may  be 
produced  by  it  are  compared  with  the  wondrous  sim- 
plicity of  the  means,  and  the  facility  of  applying  them 
in  practice:  yet  th^  world  was  ne^ir  fpur  thpu^aqd  yeap^ 


-old,  and  niany  nations  of  great  cdebrity  iii^the  hi«i. 
'toric  page  for  civilization^  ^lieVature,  and  art^,^  ha^ 
^nished  their  career,  before  any  one  thought  of  apply-* 
4ng^it  to  the  uses  which  it  is  now  found  compret'eiy  t^ 
answer. 

Probably,  most  of  my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think 

that  these  precautions  on  my  part  are  no  more  than 

necefsary  when  they  shall  be  told,  that.  I  mean  to  show 

that  it  is  by  no  means  impofsible  to  devise  a  mode  of 

^vriiing,  by  means  of  which  any  two  or  more  personswho 

"speak  diflerent  languages,  and  neither  of  whom  knows 

'more  than  his  mother  tongue,  may  correspond  with 

eacti  other,  and  that  a  letter  written  in  that  manner 

by  any  of  the  parties  shall  be  equally  understood  by  th^ 

party  to  whom  it  is  addrefsed  as  if  it  had  been  written 

by  one  who  made  use  of  no  other  language  than  his 

own;  and  that  he,  in  his  turn,  may  send  an  answer  t6 

his  correspondent,  which  shall  be  equally  intelligible 

to  him  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  who  i^sod  his 

own  native  dialect.     On  the  first  enouncing  of  this 

propo^ion,  it  may  to  some  appear  wonderful,  and  to 

others  impofsible;  yet  a  due  attention  to  the  nature  of 

language  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  is,  not  only 

not  impofsible,  but  admits  of  being  performed  with  a 

facility  which  has  no  parallel,  unlefs  it  be  the  Arabic 

mode  of  notation  of  numbers,  and  would  be  productive 

of  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  communication  of  ideas 

that  is  unattainable  by  man  in  any  other  mode  that 

hath  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Language,  it  has  been  already  said,  is  the  offspring 

*  of  reason;  and  wherever  a  body  of  rational  beings  have 

been  congregated  together,  language  has  b^en  invented, 

luid  speech  has  been  employed  as  the  medium  for  coA«f 


v^ying  .ideas  frpiffk,  oiie  persoa  tQ  anotWr./  But,  ak 
thou^  language^  jbe  tlxas  natural  to  man,  we  can.  find 
jfO  commpn  source  of  its  origin,  but  in  those  ideas 
that  are  cpogenial  to  the  human  mind.  Its  basis  i^ 
in  this  respect  ipvariably  the  same.  In  every  part  of 
the  world,  hun)an  beings  are  actuated  alike  by  hopes 
and  by  fe^ars;  their  hearts  are  all  exhilarated  by  joy*^ 
and  deprefsed  by  grief:  in  every  country  on  the  globe, 
the  light  of  thi^  sun  brings  under  view  an  immense 
variety  of  objects  that  are  pleasing  to  the  senses  and 
attract  the  notice  of  man,  most  of  them  ministerii^  to 
his  wants,  while  some  are  offensive  or  hurtful.  In  every 
district  where  man  exists,  he  must  alike  eat  and  sUep^ 
be  subject  at  times  to  the  interruption  of  his  usual 
state  of  health,  and  finally  to  deaih,  when  a  total  cefsa-r 
tion  of  all  the  animal  functions  takes  place.  The  great 
objects  of  the  contemplation  of  men,  then,  are  invariably 
the  same,  though  in  lefser  particulars  some  variation 
may  Uke  place.  Hence  it  must  happen,  that  language^ 
which  is  the  result  of  the  imprefsions  of  the  mind, 
among  whatever  society  of  men  it  shall  have  been 
formed,^must  be  radically  the  same  in  all  cases;  though 
the  vehicle  that  shall  be  employed  for  reciprocally  com- 
municating those  imprefsions,  in  other  words,  the 
forms  of  speech,  may  ^e  infinitely  diversified. 

In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of 
those  principles  of  universal  grammar  which  are  found 
to  be  the  same  in  all  languages,  from  that  of  the.  rudest 
savages  to  the  most  refined  people  on  the  globe;  the 
copiousnefs,  delicacy,  and  accuracy  of  language,  being 
in  all  cases  proportioned  to  the  mental  acquirements 
that  the  people  who  use  it  have  attained;  so  that  a 
person  who  has  ^^en  iK^pustomed  to  use  one  Ian- 
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r^fuage  never  fidds  a  diiScuky  in  commuTucatifig  his 
ideas  to  those  who  use  another^  as  soon  as  he  has 
Jeamt  the  words,  or  sounds,  or  signs,  that  are  eii^» 
fdoyed  by  that  people  to  denote  the  various  b&gects  of 
perception.    He  has  only  to  advert  to  the  native  im- 
prefgions  on  his  mind,  and  then  present  his  ideas  in  the 
new  form  in  which  he  has  just  learnt  to  drefs  them. 
Heiinds  that  language,  under  these  circumstances,  onay 
be  aptly  compared  to  a  traveller  who,  having  gone 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  is  compelled  to  lay  aside  hfs 
christian  garments,  and  afsume  the  robes  that  are  worn 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.     His  external  form  is 
now  indeed  changed ;  and  the  one  dr^fs  may  be  more 
pleasing  to  him,  or  more  commodious  in  some  respects, 
while  in  others  it  is  lefs  so,  than  that  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  wear;  but  still  the  man  is  in  both 
cases  radically  the  same.     Indeed,  every  person  who 
has  learnt  to  use  more  languages  than  one  knows  that 
he  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  acquire  a  facility  of  trans- 
lating one  word  imo  another  of  similar  import;  a  few 
accidental  inflections  only  of  particular  clafses  of  words 
forming  small  degrees  of  unefsential  difierences. 

Man,  like  every  other  animal,  naturally  dent^tes  acute 
sensations  by  means  of  his  voice;  and  as  the  organs 
connected  with  the  voice  are,  in  him,  extremely  flex- 
ible, he  has  been  induced,  from  that  circumstance, 
invariably  to  employ  these  orgalis  to  modify  sounds 
for  conveying  to  others,  his  perceptions  of  every  kind. 
Hence  his  language  is  a  collection  of  modulated,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  articulate  sounds,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  speech:  and  as  every  distinct  collection  of 
persons,  who  formed  a  language  for  themselves,  made 
i)se  of  siich  sounds  and  such  modifications  of  these  as 
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accident  riecommiSfkkd  to  them^.iJIjie  lang^ge  of  each 
original  tribe  wafi  of  coqr^e  difiereo^t  from. the  otl|^; 
fl0  that  jthe  i^peiech  of  one  was  oftei).  totally  uninteili- 
gible  by  t()e. others;  to  which  cause,  andlhe  blending 
of  different  tongues  together  when  different  tribes 
came  to  intermix,  we  are,  setting  aside  divine  inter- 
position, to  ascribe  the  diversity  of  languages  and  dia* 
iects  that  prevail  among  men. 

But  ahhough  nren,  from  the  above  considerations, 
have  invariably  adopted  the  mode  of  conveying  their 
meaning  to  each  other  by  means  of  sound,  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  their  ideas  might  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  ministration  of  other  organs  than 
those  of  the  voice  and  ear,  if  they  had  been  so  in^ 
dined;  for  other  senses  are  capable  of  being  made  use 
of  as  organs  for  marking  distinctions  as  well  as  the. 
ear.  It  has  been  indeed  found  by  experience  that 
'speech,  or  the  communication  of  ideas  by  means  of 
sounds,  is  not  alone  capable  of  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses of  civilized  society.  It  is  fleeting  and  evanes- 
cent, so*  as  to  be  liable  to  misrepresentation  and  doubt: 
ideas  cannot,  by  its  means,  be  communicated  to  those 
ait  a  diJIance  in  regard  to  space ;  nor  can  the  recol- 
lection of  it  be  preserved  by  that  means  alone  with 
accuracy  and  precision  to  fiiture  ages.  Men  have, 
therefore,  devised  another  mode  of  communicating 
ideas  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sigkty  which  we  call 
writing.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  species  of  lan- 
guage that  speaks,  if  you  please,  through  the  eye,  by 
means  of  which  men  may  converse  without  the  aid 
of  sounds  of  any  kind.  Smmd,  then,  is  by  no  means 
an  efsenttal  requisite  of  language:,  language  might  exr 
ist  without  it;  and  It  will  of  course  follow,  that  who* 
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ever  8hould1>e  in^tmdted  in  this  kind'()Pniute  language 
could'  coriverse,  by  meaiut  of  it,  with  ancfther  who  used 
it  likewise,  though  each  of  these  were  in  the  praotiee^ 
of  using  at  other  times  a  vocal  language  who^e  sounds 
and  articulations  were  altogether  so  difsimilaf  as  to  be 
totally  unintelligible  to  each  other. 

This  proposition  will  be  rendered  plain  by  a  verjT 
simple  illustration.    The  marks  1,  S,  3,  4,  &c.  are 
recognised  by  every  one  who  has  been  taught  arith- 
metic whenever  they  are  seen,  and  perfectly  under- 
s^ood,  though  they  do  not  necefsarily  designate  any 
determinate  sound.      Accordingly,  were  any  person 
who  understands  these  -marks  to  be  desired  to  exprefs 
in  words  what  ideas  these  conveyed  to  bis  mind,  he 
would  readily,  if  an  Englishman,  say,  they  denoted 
the  numbers  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exprefs 
by  the  combination  of  sounds  marked  by  the  letters 
ONE,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  and  SO  on.     If  he  were 
a   Frenchman,   he  would   as   readily  answer,    uns, 
PEUX,  TROis,  auATRB,  and  so  on.    A  German 
wou]d  in  like  manner  designate  them  by  the  words 
that  were  employed  to  denote  the  same  numbers  in  his 
own  language;  and  so  would  a  Dane,  a  Ruf^an,  or 
one  of  any  other  nation:  whatever  language  he  used, 
^l\  would  alike  understand  these  signs:   they  woulck 
convey  precisely  the  same  idea  to  the  mind  of  each; 
though,  had  the  person  who  put  down  these  marks  to 
be  cognisable  by  the  eye,  made  use  of  the  language  of 
sounds^  no  one  anlong  them  could  ha^ve  comprehended 
his  meaning. 

Here  thei>  is  a  clear  and  precise  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  I  have  propounded^  and  at  the  same  time 
/in  example  of  the  nature  of  thait  language.' which  I 
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wish  to  recommend;  but  in  a  case  that  has  so  seldoni 
been  adverted  to^  some  farther  illustrations  may  be 
necefsary^  in  order  to  soften  somewhat  of  that  kind  of 
reluctance  which  men  feel  to  recognise  a  truth  that  is 
presented  to  them  for  the  first  time,  when  it  seems  to 
controvert  notions  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
confide  in  from  their  infancy. 

I  am  acquainted  with  only  three  modes  that  have 
been  hitherto  devised  for  forming  a  written  language : 
these  have  been  called  the  hieroglyphic,  the  alphabetic, 
and  the  symbolic  modes  of  writing.  I  omit  the  Mex- 
ican quipos,  as  being  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  me. 

In  the  hieroglyphic  mode,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
convey  an  idea  of  corporeal  objects  by  delineating  the 
figured  of  them;  but  this  mode  of  writing  is  so  defec- 
tive, and  liable  to  such  manifold  and  palpable  objec- 
tions, that  it  has  been  adopted  on  few  occasions,  and 
applied  to  particular  purposes  only. 

The  alphabetic  mode  of  writing  is  so  much  more 
perfect  than  the  former,  that  it  has  come  into  general 
use  among  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
is  in  general  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Europe  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  writing  that  hath  hitherto  been 
devised;  or,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  means  of  which 
ideas  can  be  communicated  with  accuracy  and.  pre- 
cision. 

The  alphabetic  mode  of  writing  is  an  attempt,  not 
to  form  a  language,  but  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of 
sounds  from  one  person  to  another  by  means  of  the 
eye;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  a  very  circuitous  mode 
of  procedure  has  been  devised,  which  subjects  tho^e 
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who  use  it  to  great  labour  and  many  other  inconve** 
riiencies.  Nor  is  it  pofsible^  under  that  mode  of  no* 
tation,  to  render  the  writing,  of  those  who  use  any  one 
language  in  the  smallest  degree  intelligible  t6  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  that  language.  It  certainly 
indicates  a  great  effort  of  the  human  understanding  to 
have  devised  it;  but^  like  those  large  and  complicated 
machines  that  have  sometimes  been  constructed  by 
ingenious  men,  though  it  does  effect  many  of  the  pur* 
poses  intended  by  it,  this  is  done  in  an  awkward  and 
incommodious  manner. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructing  this  mode  of  nota- 
tion^ it  was  necefsary,  in  the  first  place,  to  devise  cer- 
tain marks  or  characters  which  denote  all  the  simple 
sounds  that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering: 
these  simple  sounds  we  have  called  vowels,  and  they 
are  in  Englibh  six,  viz.  A^  £,  I,  O,  U,  Y.    By  the 
help  of  these  letters,  we  are  enabled  to  make  an  im- 
perfect approximation  to  the  delineation  of  sounds  on 
paper.     Another  set  of  letters  have  been  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  various  ways,  in  which 
these  sounds  can  be  modified  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
such  as  B,  C,  D,  &c.   which  we   call   consonants. 
These  vowels  and  consonants  we  are  taught  to  c6m« 
bine  with  much  labour  and  art  into   syllables  and 
words;  so  that,  by  means  of  a  complication  of  rules^ 
and  exceptions  to  rules,  we  are  enabled  in  the  course  of 
time  to  exprefs,  by  the  voice,  in  an  imperfect,  though 
intelligible  manner,  those  sounds  which  are  indicated 
by  the  letters. 

The  symbolic  mode  of  writing,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
stitutes of  it^f  a  language  that  has  no  necefsary  con- 
nexion with  sound  whatever,  and  is  constructed  pre- 
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eiseljr  after  tbe  «ame  jnonueD'that'Tond'  Iai>guag^^  irf 
every  iniHttiot,  muBt  have  been  origiDalljHbnned :  that 
ifl  to  savya  distiiM^t  mark  must  be  made  t6  denote 
avery  distinct  idea,  exactly  as  a  distinct  3ound,  or  mo- 
dification cS  sounds,  in  oral  language,  exprefses  a  dis* 
tinct  idea.  In  both  cases^  the  arrangement  is  entirely 
arbitrary;  and  tbe  signs  made  use  of  cotne  to  have  a 
definite  meaning  only  by  being  constantly  employed 
to  denote  the  same  thing. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  jreader  will  per- 
^  ceive  that  there  is  one  great  and  radical  distinction 
between  the  alphabetic  and  the  symbolic  mode  of 
writing;  viz.  that  alphabetic  writing  must  be  confined 
solely  to  those  persons  who  make  use  of  one  oral  langiiage 
Only,  and  that  it  never  can  be  made  to  extend  to  those 
who  use  another  oral  language  than  that  upon  which 
it  was  formed;  whereas  no  such  necefsity  exists  re- 
specting symbolic  notation;  the  characters  in  this  case 
having  a  meaning  totally  unconnected  with  sounds  of 
any  sort;  and,  therefore,  those  who  understand  these 
characters  are  at  liberty  to  exprefs  the  idea  that  these 
convey  by  any  sounds  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  employ  in  oral  language  to  denote  the  same  object. 
An  example  will  make  this  matter  plain;  nor  will  it  be 
necefsary  for  our  purpose  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
than  that  which  has  been  already  adduced. 

By  the  symbolic  mode  of  writing,  I  mark  down  the 
following  figures,  1—5 — 15 — 55 — 99—111  — 121— 
1595 — 1999.  Elach  of  these  characters,  indicates  a  cer- 
tain number  only,  and  has  no  refere4ce  to  sounds  of 
any  sort:  they  convey  a^Iear  and  precise  idea  to  the 
mind  of  every  person  who  has  learned  that  mode  of 
notation j  without  requiring  to  be  put  into  words  of  any 
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they  are  therefore  equally  weli'nncbrBftood  by  an 
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Unglishman  and  a  Frenchman:  but  let  e&ch  of  these 
persons  be  required  to  write  the  same  things  according 
to  the  alphabetic  mode  now  in  use^  and  the  marks 
would  stand  thus: 
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In  glancing  o^er  these  columns  fropi  top  to  bottom^ 
tbe  following  particulars  are  especially  observable^  v]2« 
Jirsty  tfae  brevity  of  the  symbolic  system  compared 
with  the  others^  a  single  cypher  in  the  one  supplying 
ihe  place  of  a  whole  word  or  more,  consisting  of  many 
syllables  in  the  others;  and^  secondly ^  thecon&ned  na« 
ture  of  the  alphabetic  compared  with,  the  symbolic 
mode;  for  in  the  first  mode,  the  sounds  exprefsive  of 
the  same  thing  being  entirely  different  in  each  lan- 
guage, the  writing  must  of  course  be  different  also^  so 
that  it  can  be  intelligible  only  to  those  who  use  the 
same  language;  whereas,  according  to  the  symbolic 
mode,  the  figures  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  are 
therefore  alike  intelligible  to  all  who  use  that  mode  of 
writing;  to  that  were  it  not  two,  but  two  hundred 
different  nations,  who  had  each  a  different  word  for 
the  same  thing,  the  writing  would  be  alike  intelligible 
to  the  whole;  and  each  of  them,  if  he  were  to^put  the 
ideas  thus  communicated  to  him  into  words,  would  do 
it  in  the  words  that  he  was  accustomed  to  employ, 
without  knowing  or  regarding  how  the  same  thing 
would  be  named  in  the  oral  language,  employed  by 
the  writer  or  any  other. 

The  benefits  that  would  result  to  society  from  these 
two  peculiarities,  were  this  mode  of  writing  practised^ 
are  great  and  obvious;  for,  the  labour  and  expence  of 
writing  must  be  thus  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  writing;  so  that  it  might 
be  said  in  many  cases  to  lengthen  the  life  of  man  far 
beyond  the  term  at  present  allotted  to  it,  by  en- 
abling him  to  apply  his  Jiiind  to  other  pursuits  than 
he  now  dare  think  of«     It  is  like  knocking  the  chains 
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from  the  galley  slave,  and  graiiting  litiii  freedom  for* 
more  than  half  his  time,  instead  of  his  heing  compelled 
to  drag  continually  at  the  oar;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  would  so  much  facilitate  intercourse,  both  mercan- 
tile and  literary,  between  different  nations,  as  would 
be  productive  of  benefits  which  il  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  efsay  to  attempt  to  enumerate.  These 
consequences  are  so  obvious,  that  one  who  contem- 
plates them  cannot  help  wondering  that  no  person  in 
these  kingdoms  should  ever  have  bestowed  a  thought^ 
as  it  should  seem,  upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
fiscover  if  it  were  practicable  to  introduce  such  a  mode 
of  writing  into  general  use;  and,  if  it  seemed  not  soj 
to  ascertain  at  least  what  were  the  bars  that  stood  ia 
the  way  to  it. 

My  own  mind  was  so  forcibly  imprefsed  by  these 
considerations  some  years  ago,  that  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  a  few  hours  at« 
tention  on  the  subject;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  saw 
cause  to  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  thing  had 
never  been  done,  was  merely  because  it  had  never  beeii 
seriously  attempted.  The  first  inquiry  naturally  was^ 
whether  this  mode  of  writing  had  ever  been  caf  ried 
into  practice  by  any  of  the  human  race.  In  taking  a 
cursory  survey  of  all  that  I  had  read  respecting  dif- 
ferent nations,  it  was  easy  to  trace,  from  the  imperfect 
accounts  that  we  have  of  the  Chinese  language,  not- 
withstanding the  glaring  absurdities  of  those  accounts 
in  many  particulars,  that  vestiges  of  this  practice  were 
there  plainly  perceptible.  Upon  a  nearer  investigation, 
the  thing  became  more  and  more  evident;  till  at  last 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  established,  by  the  most  un- 
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deniable  documents,  that  the  writings  of  China  are 
of  the  true  symbolic  cast,  and  answer  in  every  respect 
the  efsential  ctiaracteristics  above  delineated  of  that 
mode  of  writing:  though  the  truth  is  so  much  efa^ 
scured  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  written  on 
that  subject,-  that  this  conviction  can  only  be  attained 
by  a  species  of  induction  that  is  not  at  the  first  view 
extremely  obvious. 

It  is,  for  example,  a  fact  established  beyond  the 
pofsibilityof  denid,  that  the  languages  of  Japan,  Stam, 
and  Cochin-China,  are  efsentially  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  neither  of  these  countries  understand  the  language 
spoken  by  the  others;  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
books  written  by  the  Chinese  are  alike  understood 
by  the  Japanese,  Siamese,  and  Cochin-Chinese,  as  by 
the  persons  who  wrote  them«  This  is  a  proof  next 
to  positive,  that  the  symbolic  mode  of  writing  is  there^ 
practised,  which  aloiie  pofsefses  the  singular  charac- 
teristic of  being  in  no  way  dependant  on  any  spoken 
language  whatever. 

Again :  among  the  various  accounts  of  China  it  ap-> 
pears,  that  as  a  verbal  language  the  Chinese  is  easily 
acquired  by  any  one  of  moderate  abilities  who  resides 
in  that  country  for  a  short  .time,  as  the  practice  and 
preaching  of  the  nufsionaries,  who  have  so  often  en- 
dangered the  quiet  of  that  kingdom,  plainly  .show; 
yet  it  is  very  evident  from'  their  accounts  of  the  M/n<- 
ten  language  that  they  did  not  understand  it;  and  that 
it  is  so  different  from  the  mode  practised  by  us,  as  to 
have  baffled  their  attempts  in  general  to  comprehend 
the  mechanism  of  it;  so  that  almost  every  one  of  these 
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accounts  evidently  confound  the  written  and  the  oral 
language  together,  and  thus'  produce  such  a  chaos  of 
absurdities,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  human  under- 
standing to  think  that  grave  men  should  not  haVe  beea 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.  Among  these  absurdities^ 
lio^vever,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  ob- 
viously, derive  their  origin  from  the  practice  of  sym- 
bolic writing  imperfectly  understood.  This  observa- 
tion may  be  applied  even  to  the  last  account  that  has 
been  published  of.China  by  sir  George  Staunton,  who 
bas  himself  been  so  little  acquainted  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject  as  not  to  discriminate  between  the 
symbolic  mode  of  writing  which  they  seem  to  em- 
ploy, and*  the  hieroglyphic,  which  never  was,  and 
never  could  be,  employed  for  the  purposes  of  common 
life. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  absurdities  that 
have  been  published  respecting  the  Chinese  language, 
which  is  invariably  confounded  with  their  mode  of 
writing.  It  is  only  necefsary  for  me  to  state,  that 
were  it  not  extremely  different  from  all  that  is  said  re- 
specting it,  it  would  be  altogether  incapab!e  of  being 
employed  fur  the  composition  of  works  which  unde- 
niably were  executed  in  China.  Were  it  true,  as  has 
been  often  represented  to  be  the  case,  that  a  man  must 
have  become  old  in  study  before  he  could  have  attained 
the  knowledge  of  half  the  words  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, it  could  not  also  be  true,  that  men  converse 
together  in  it  with  ease  and  precision;  and  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  kingdom  who 
every  day  transmit  to  court  in  writing  accounts  of  every 
important  transaction  in  the  kingdom  with  accuracy 
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and  dispatch;  and  that  these  are  read  and  underslood 
with  the  utmost  facility  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
sent*  Were  it  true^  as  is  often  afsertcd^  that  the  lan- 
guage is  so  complicated^  that  no  one  can  ever  acquire 
a  competent  knowledge  of  it :  that^  like  the  hierogly- 
phic characters  of  Egypt,  every  sentence  is  involved 
in  obscurity^  and  must  t)e  explained  by  conjecture,  it 
coukl  not  also  be  true  that  there  are,  or  were^  in  the 
French  king's  library  at  Paris  many  thousand  volumes 
of  Chinese  writings  that  had  been  collected  there^ 
written  with  such  perspicuity  and  precision  as  to 
be  easily  read  and  perfecdy  understood,  not  only  by 
the  natives  themselves,  but  by  Europeans  who  had 
read  and  examined  these^wrilings.  Were  it  true, 
that,  after  having  acquired  the  knowledge  oi  fifty 
thousand  words,  a  man  might  be  said  to  be  only,  as 
it  wcte,  beginning  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  the 
language,  as  has  been  often  afserted,  it  must  also  be 
true  that  the  Chinese  nation  have  a  store  of  ideas  that 
infinitely  transcend  those  of  Europeans  univershiHy; 
seeing  it  has  been  found,  that,  with  lefs  than  one  fourth 
part  of  these  Words,  every  idea  that  has  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  most  enlightened  persons  in  Europe 
to  conceive  can  be  clearly  exprefsed.  Were  it  true, 
that  the  life  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  China  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  hitn  clearly  comprehend  the  writ- 
ings  of  that  nation,  it  could  not  pofsibly  happen,  that 
a  person  in  Europe,  by  consulting  these  writings  only, 
should,  in  the  space  of  a  verj'  few  years,  make  him- 
self so  perfectly  master  of  the  language  in  which  these 
were  written,  as  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  their 
writings  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  such  as  ma- 
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th'etnatics,  physics^  metaphysics^  chronology^  and  hi8«* 
tory,  which  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Freret^  and  still 
more  eminently  so  with  Mr.  De  Guignes^  both  of  the* 
Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres^  wha 
acquired  that  knowledge  in  a  very  short  time^  so  as  to- 
be  able  to  give  a  critical  account  of  many  of  the  Chi«% 
nese  writings  on  these  subjects  that  were  contained  in- 
the  royal  library  of  France.  Yet  neither  of  these  gen-> 
demen  have  ever  given  a  hint^  in  any  of  their  writings 
that  I  have  seen^  either  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
that  language,  or  the  imperfections  which  they  found 
in  it;  but  much  the  reverse.. 

From  all  these  considerations  combined^  I  think 
Ihere  is  just  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  written  Ian* 
goage  of  China  is  entirely  of  the  symbolic  kind,  which 
gives  to  them  a  facility  in  writing  that  perhaps  is  un« 
known  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and  confers 
also  a  permanency  on  these  writings  that  is  unknown 
elsewhere;  for  where  the  writing  is  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate sound  only,  as  in  the  alphabetic  mode,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  those  perpetual  changes  which  it  is  im- 
pofsible  to  prevent  in  oral  language;  but  where  the 
writing  tends  to  perpetuate  ideas  alone,  the  drefs  in 
which,  these  were  exhibited  to  public  view  may  be 
changed  a  thousand  times  without  affecting  it  in 
(he  smallest  degree.  Accordingly  we  find,  by  the  con-> 
currence  of  all  accounts,  that  those  writings  of  China 
which  are  some  thousands  of  years  old,  can  be  read 
with  the  same  facility  as  those  of  yesterdaj^. 

Having  thus  proved  beyond  the  power  of  denial^ 
hy  our  own  practice  even,  respecting  the  Arabic  no-- 
tation  of  numbers  (not  to  mention  the  notation  of 
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music  and  algebra^  both  which  belong  to  the  same  ctafs)^ 
that  the  practice  of  symbolic  writing,  w^hich  at  one  pe- 
riod was  totally  unknown  in  Europe,  has  been  introduced 
among  us  in  one  particular  department  of  science  at 
least,  and  has  given  rise  in  that  to  improvements  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  unattainable  by  man,  and 
procured  facilities  in  businefs  thft  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced utterly  impofsible  had  they  been  prospectively 
viewed;  ought  not  this  to  prove  a  powerful  inducement 
to  make  us  diligently  inquire  whether  it  be  not  pof- 
sible  to  introduce  the  same  mode  of  writing  our  lan- 
guage in  general?  Ha^igg  also  shown,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  vcr)'  thing  has  been 
carried  into  practice  universally  i»i  China  for  many 
ages  past,  ought  not  this  to  furnish  an  additional  sti- 
mulus for  exertion  in  regard  to  this  particular  depart- 
meni?  And  ought  not  these  considerations  to  plead 
my  apology  with  my  countrymen  for  endeavouring  to 
direct  the  public  attention  to  this  very  important  ob«« 
ject?  In  hopes  that  this  will  be  the  case,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show,  in  some  of  the  future  Numbers  of  this 
work,  that  the  devising  a  plan  for  a  system  of  symbolic 
writing  is  by  no  means  a  task  so  difficult  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be;  and  that,  were  it  adopted,  it 
would  give  a  copiousnefs,  a  precision,  an  elegance  and 
perspicuity  to  the  language  of  the  nations  who  adopted 
it,  that  have  been  hithejto  unattainable  by  any  one; 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing  might 
be  acquired  with  a  facility  that  would  put  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  person  to  attain  it  in  a  very  short 
time,  which  would  diminish  the  fatigues  of  businerS| 
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and  fecilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  to  a  degree 
that  bae  never  yet  come  within  the  contemplation  of 
those  w^ho  would  be  benefited  by  it;  any  more  than 
the  discovery  of  Logarithms  could  be  conceived  by 
those  ^who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  powers 
of  Arabic  numerals. 


ji  report  of  travels  made  by  order  of  the  French  go-' 
vemment  into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  &c. 

XOontinued  from  Vol,  V.  or  I.  ofSecoTid  Series,  page  453,  and  concluded,'} 

On  our  arrival  at  Bagdad  the  Bashaw  was  dan- 
gerously ill.     Two  Persian  physicians  who  attended 
him  had  pronounced  him  a  dead  man;  his  astrologer 
had  also  read  in  the  stars  a  ponfirmation  of  it;  already 
had  the  Kiaya  Bashaw  and  some  of  the  great  men  be«- 
gun  to  intrigue,  and  the  Janifsaries  had  resorted  to 
their  arms,  in  order  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.    The  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  only  waiting 
ibr  this  ^vent  to  pillage  the  caravans,  and  to  rob  tra-p 
Tellers.    The  tawn  was  threatened  with  a  general  in- 
surrection; commerce  was  suspended^  and  we  were 
prevented  from  continuing  our  route.     The  Bashaw 
sent  to  intreat  that  we  would  give  him  our  advice  and 
attention  during  the  time  we  were  waiting  to  punsue 
our  journey;  we  could  not  refuse  his  request,  and  in 
a  few  days  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  him  to 
perfect  health. 

From  that  moment  every  thing  was  restored  to 
oTdpXf  the  {wiaya  alone  paid  with  his  head  for  the  stepf 
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be  had  taken  to  succeed  to  the  place  of  his  benefactor; 
The  Bashaw  testified  his  gratitude  to  us,  and  presented 
us  with  two  handsome  Arabian  horses;  he  gave  us 
also  letters  of  recotntnendation  to  the  Khan  of  Ker- 
mancha,  and  to  the  ipinisters  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

We  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  procuring  Persian 
drefses  for  ourselves,  which  were  absolutely  necefsary, 
and  we  set  out  the  27th  Floreal  of  the  4th  year,  with 
the  regret  of  leaving  behind  us  a  box  containing  dif* 
ferent  very  rich  jewels,  intended  as  presents  for  the 
court  of  Persia,  which  the  envoy  extraordinary  from 
the  republic  at  Constantinople  was  to  have  sent  us. 

The  common  heat  of  Bagdad  in  the  summer,  dur- 
ing some  hours  of  the  day,  is  36  or  36  degrees;  the 
thermometer  was  on  the  S  7  th  Floreal,  the  day  of  our 
departure,  at  30  degrees  [this  must  mean  Reaumur's 
thermometer] . 

We  were  witnefs  to  a  phenomenon  which  explains 
the  origin  and  cause  of  that  fatal  wind  which,  though 
rare  and  momentary,  strikes  men  and  animals  with 
death,  who  do  not  take  proper  precautions  to  avoid  its 
effects. 

On  our  arrival  at  Kermanchan,  the  first  town  in 
Persia,  we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Khan;  we  in** 
formed  him  of  the  object  of  our  journey,  and  delivered 
to  him  the  letters  from  the  Bashaw.  The  Khan  asked 
many  questions  relative  to  the  different  states  of  Ekiropey 
with  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted,  and  to  ous 
manners  and  customs.  He  was  more  curious  pn  thosQ 
countries  dependant  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
we  had  travelled  through,  and  particularly  about  Bag*« 
dad^  because  near  that  town  the  ashes  of  All  repose* 
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He  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  officers  to  accompany  ua 
to  the  court,  and  had  those  pafsporta  which  were  ne* 
cefisary  to  be  deliveced  to  us. 

"We  arrived  at  Tefaerap  the  13th  Prarial,  when  we 
learnt  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  had  left  that 
place  the  beginning  of  spring  on  an  expedition,  which 
^as  suspected  to  have  for  its  object  the  complete  con* 
quest  of  Chorafsan. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  making  such  a  jour- 
Bey^   and  considered  it  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  king  should  lead  the  head  of  his  army 
in  the  most  interesting  province  of  Persia,  into  which 
no   European  traveller  has  ever  penetrated,  and  that 
which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  those  drugs  which 
come  to  us  from  the  East,  and  the  most  remarkable 
plants.    But  citizen  Bruguiere  had  been  ill  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  was  threatened  with  a  dysentery; 
the  dragoman  himself  was  unwell;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  o£Fer  good  reasons  to  difsuade  me  from  it.     It 
is  not  known,  they  said,  for  a  certainty,  where  the 
king  is;  the  arrival  at  an  army  in  this  country  is  al- 
ways dangerous,  for  one  is  stripped  and  robbed  before 
one  is  known  and  protected.     We  shall  take  a  month 
to  arrive  at  Chorafsan,  and  the  king  is  to  return  in  one 
or  two  months.   These  reasons,  however,  did  not  coun- 
terbalance the  advantages  which  must  have  resulted  to 
natural- history  and  geography  from  such  a  journey; 
but  I  reflected  that  the  health  of  my  colleague  was  be- 
coming weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  fatigues  of  such  a  journey  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year.     It  would  be  necefsary 
to  crofs   the  Mazandaran,   a  country  hot,    marshy, 
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and  unwholesome.  The  dragoman  besides  refused  t6 
follow  us.  It  was  therefore  settled  that  we  should  wait 
the  king's  return  in  the^nvirons  of  Tchera,  in  order 
to  profit  of  the  proper  season  for  making  researches  in 
natural-history,  the  collecting  of  seeds,  and  that  citizen 
Brugiere  might  more  easily  recover  his  health. 

It  was  necefsary  to  take  measures,  and  make  some 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  obtain  permifsion  to  leave  the 
town,  a^nd  establish  ourselves  at  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Albanus.  Teheran  at  this  moment  con- 
tained the  hostages  which  Mahomet  had  ordered  thi- 
ther from  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  to  an- 
swer for  his  safety;  so  that  one  freely  entered  the 
town,  but  could  not  leave  it  without  an  exprefs  per- 
mifsion from  the  governor.  This  gentleman  did  not 
fail  to  profit  from  so  good  an  opportunity  of  making 
us  liberal  of  our  money.  As  we  foresaw  that  the  pre* 
sents  which  had  been  left  behind  might  be  delayed, 
or  perhaps  not  come  at  all,  we  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  mention  them.  Wc  might,  in  truth,  have  offered 
to  the  governor  a  watch  or  some  fire-arms,  but  then 
we  should  have  contracted  engagements  of  making 
other  presents  to  his  principal  officers,  and  on  the  ar«r 
rival  of  the  king,  not  having  any  thing  sufficiently 
handsome  to  offer  him  or  his  ministers,  and  our  pre-* 
gents  being  detained  at  Bagdad  under  pretence  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  roads,  we  should  be  looked  upon  as 
impostors,  and  lose  that  confidence  which  our  conduct 
ought  necefsarily  to  inspire. 

The  king,  after  having  seized  Mesched,  and  all 
Chorafsan,  having  destroyed  Charok  Cha,  the  last 
branch  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan^  and  carried  off  hin 
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treasures,  returned  to  Teheran.    He  made  hU  entry . 
into  the  capital  the  4th  complementary  day  of  the  year 
lour.      Two  days  afterwards  we  had  an  audience  of  the 
first   minister,  with  which  we  h^  every  reason  to  be 
saii^rfied.     We  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  first 
secretary,  an  active  and  enterprising  man,  and  as  well 
intornied  as  one  can  be  in  Persia.     We  informed  him 
of  the  new  governnxent  established  in  France;  we  Qiade 
him  acquainted  at  the  same  time  with  its  resources^ 
its  population,  its  triumphs,  and  its  power;  we  learned 
fron-i  him  very  ioteresiing  details  on  the  manners^  re- 
ligion, and  government  of  the  Persians;  as  well  as  a 
detailed  history  of  tlie  troubles,  which  have  desolated 
these  unhappy  countries  since  the  dethronement  of 
Cha  Hnfseiii,  and  more  particulaily  since  the  death  of 
IMaxlir  Cha* 

On  the  1 2th  Vendemiare  we  obtained  from  the  mi- 
nister an  audience  of  leave,  and  some  days  after  his 
secretary  delivered  to  us  a  letter  addrefsed  to  the  re- 
public of  France,  of  which  I  instantly  sent  off  a  copy^ 
and  presented  the  original  to  the  directory  myself. 

We  hastened  to  complete  our  observations,  and  to 
return  to  Bagdad,  for  we  already  saw  the  storm  aris^ 
which  has  just  plunged  that  miserable  country  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  We  quitted  Teheran  the 
S3d  Vendemiare  in  the  5th  year,  and  took  the  road  to 
Ispahan.  We  had  made  an  ample  harvest  in  subjects 
of  natural-history,  and  in  medals;  we  had  collected 
tolerably  exact  ideas  of  the  population,  revenues,  and 
strength  of  Persia,  concerning  its  last  revolutions,  and 
its  commerce.  Our  journey,  however,  would  have 
been  incomplete  if  we  had  not  seen  the  ancient  capital 
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of  the  empire,  and  the  seat  of  the  Sophis.  We  re* 
mained  a  month  ai  Ispahan,  and  arrived  at  Bagdat  the 
30th  Prtmaire. 

Several  European  travellers  have  visited  Persia,  and 
have  given  accounts,  more  orlefs  exact,  of  this  empire* 
They  have  informed  us  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  Persians;  they  have  said  a  great  deal  of  the  re«* 
ligion  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet;  they  have  de- 
scribed the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Cha  Abbas,  and 
his  succefsors,  as  virell  as  the  public  edifices  of  Is- 
pahan. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  history  of  the 
troubles  in  Persia  since  the  death  of  Nadir  Cha,  the 
change  in  the  manners,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
which  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  internal  wars  must 
have  caused;  the  formation  of  a  new  empire,  more 
powerful  than  Persia,  which  extends  from  Canda- 
har  to  Cachemire,  from  Caboul  to  the  Mogul,  and 
which  comprehends  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Indus,  all 
this  cannot  fail  of  giving  a  new  interest  to  a  new  nar- 
ration. With  regard  to  the  productions  of  nature,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  various  objects  which  I  shall  not  de- 
lay to  publish,  how  little  they  are  known,  and  how  very 
interesting  and  curious  the  greater  part  of  them  are. 

Persia  is  an  elevated  country,  covered  with  snow  in 
the  winter  from  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  Ispahan  ^ 
dry,  and  very  hot  in  summer.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
very  high  mountains  and  extensive  plains,  the  greater 
part  uncultivated.  What  ought  to  surprise  every  tra-^ 
veller  is,  that  throughout  almost  this  whole  empire  no 
earthly  production  is  obtained  without  irrigation ;  corn 
and  the  vine  only  grow  by  means  of  water;  there  is 
not  a  tree  nor  shrub  but  what  has  been  planted  by 
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many  nursed  up,  and  watered  by  him.  Water  is  ne- 
osfsary  every  where,  and  yet  this  country  naturally 
fails  in  water.  The  industry  of  its  inhabitants  was 
called  forth  to  supply  this  defect  by  subterranean  ca- 
nals which  conduct  water  from  all  parts,  and  which 
end  at  a  common  centre,  or  general  reservoir;  then  by 
managing  the  levels  they  gain  a  supply,  near  which 
they  form  habitations  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude, 
according  as  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  to 
allow  them  to  cultivate  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
land. 

Although  I  was  wounded  six  days'  journey  from 
Bagdat,  by  a  troop  of  Curdes,  in  afsisting  my  col- 
league, who  was  just  falling  into  their  hands,  I  was 
not  lefs  in  a  situation  to  continue  our  journey  after  a 
short  time;  but  citizen  Bnigiere,  who  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill  ever  since  we  had  quitted  Persia,  and  whose 
health  was  very  feeble,  could  not  do  so  for  some, time. 
Near  six  months  pafsed  away  before  I  could  prevail 
on  him  to  set  out  on  our  return  home.     At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fine  season  I  several  times  threatened 
him  to  leave  him,  but  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself 
so  to  do,  for  my  conscience  would  never  have  ceased 
reproaching  me  if,  after  my  departure,  my  colleague 
had  terminated  his  days,  far  from  his  friend,  far  from 
bis  fellow  traveller. 

During  the  time  I  pafsed  at  Bagdat,  waiting  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  health  of  citizen  Brugiere,  I 
employed  myself  in  collecting  different  materials  for 
the  history  of  our  travels.  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Seleucia,  of  Ctesiphon,  the  place  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  famous  Babylon,  the  towers  said  to 
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be  built  by  Nimrod,  which  neither  time  nor  man  have 
been  able  totally  to  destroy^  and  which  still  excite  the 
admiration  of  travellers. 

I  have  observed  the  singular  nation  of  the  Arabs  in 
Egypt^  and  in  Syria;  of  whom  travellers  have  differ- 
ently spoken.  I  have  studied  their  manners^  their 
usages,  and  their  form  of  government;  there  only  re- 
mained for  me  to  live  among  them,  to  travel  with  them^ 
to  frequent  their  tents,  and  to  receive  from  their  hands 
a  simple,  wholesome,  and  frugal  food^ 

Circumstances  forced  fne  to  act  as  a  physician  at 
Bagdat;  I  took  that  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior 
of  the  houses  of  Mufsulmans,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Harems,  and  the  women  who  are  inclosed  in 
them.  No  traveller  has  in  this  respect  ever  been  able 
to  collect  so  piany  singular  anocdotes. 

We  set  out  from  Bagdat  the  12th  Floreal,  with  a 
caravan  bound  to  Aleppo.  We  remained  for  sixty-, 
five  days  on  the  banks  of  the  E^uphrates,  and  in  the 
desart,  occupied  in  the  preparing  of  plants,  collecting 
insects,  skinning  birds  and  quadrupeds;  in  observing 
the  Arabs,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  productions 
of  these  countries.  We  staid  but  a  short  time  at 
Aleppo;  and  it  was  there  we  found  a  letter  from  citi- 
zen Aubret-Dubayet,  wherein,  after  the  praises  be 
thought  proper  to  give  to  our  conduct,  he  desired  us 
to  return  to  France  by  the  shortest  road.  This  desire 
of  the  ambafsador  for  our  return  to  France  was  exactly 
conformable  to  our  own  wishes,  *but  it  was  indispen- 
sable for  us  to  pafs  through  Constantinople.  Was  it 
pofsible  for  us  to  leave  behind  a  scattered  collection, 
the  fruit  of  five  years  labour  and  obsen^ation,  exposed 
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to  the  dangers  of  the  sea^  and  of  being  pillaged  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  subjects  of  natural-history,  almost  9I-* 
ways  of  a  perishable  kind,  ought  to  be  carefully  looked 
after  at  the  quarantine*  by  hands  accustomed  to  such 
things?  How  easy  would  it  be  to  purloin  numbers  of 
manuscripts.  We  had  boxes  in  thd  house  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Constantinople,  and  in  one  of  the  apactments 
of  the  palace  of  the  ambafsador.  There  were  great 
numhers  at  Scio,  and  some  were  at  Latachia;  we  there- 
fore con^dered  it  as  a  duty  to  collect  all  together,  and  ' 
to  bring  every  thing  with  us  to  Paris,  in  order  that  it 
maybe  seen  on  our  arrival  if  we  had  fulfilled  the  views 
of  the  government,  and  if  we  had  not  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  learned. 

We  wrote  to  the  ambafsador  to  inform  him  of  our 
reasons  which  had  induced  us  to  take  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople.   At  the  same  time  we  sent  letters  to  the 
consuls  at  Tripoli  and  Cyprus,  bcrging  them  to  in- 
form us  of  the  first  vefsel  which  should  sail  for  the 
Archipelago.    After  this  we  went  to  Laiachia,  where 
we  found  only  a  bad  Venetian  vefsel,  in  which  the 
Consul  advised  us  not  to  embark,  for  lately  the  Alge- 
rines  had  insulted  the  flag  of  this  expiring  republic. 
We  then  resolved  to  set  out  for  Cyprus,  and  to  crofs 
that  island,  though  at  the  most  dangerous  season  of 
the  year,  to  gain  the  coast  of  Caramania,  and  to  get 
to  Constantinople  by  crofsing  Asia  Minor.   This  jour- 
ney has  been  one  of.  the  most  interesting  we  have 
made,  as  well  in  regard  to  natural  history,  as  from  the 
information  we  collected  on  the  manners  of  the  Turks 
in  a  country-  so  htde  known  and  frequented,  although 
so  interesting. 
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We  arrived  at  Constantinople  the  beginning  of  Bru-^ 
xnaire.  We  should  have  embarked  soon  after  on  board 
the  Serieuse,  if  our  packages  from  Scio^  and  those  we 
had  left  at  Cyprus^  had  been  arrived.  The  ambafsador 
was  busily  employed  respecting  our  embarkation  on 
board  the  Briitie  for  Athens  and  Corftk^  when  he  was 
surprised  by  death.  Ever  since  that  time  all  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  sure  and  direct  embarkation  for  France 
have  been  vain;  we  thought  we  should  be  clear  of  att 
danger^  and  exempt  from  reproach,  by  cro&ing  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  gaining  our  islands  in  the 
Levant.  It  was  certainly  of  importance  to  us  not  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  were  spread 
over  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  would  have  Been  very 
jpainful  for  us  to  have  seen  our  enemies  profit  by  our 
labours,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  our  attentions  and  fa-^ 
tigues. 

We  wrote  to  citizen  Carra  St.  Cyr,  charged  with 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  at  the  Ottoman  Pbrte,  to 
inform  him  of  our  attentions,  to  obtain  bis  approba- 
tion, to  request  from  him  pecuniary  afsistance,  and  to 
draw  out  with  him  an  account  of  the  sums  we  had  re-^ 
ceived  since  our  arrival  in  the  Levant.  We  received 
from  him  the  answer  we  ejtpected,  and  such  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves  demanded. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  say,  that  we  had 
reminded  the  Porte  for  some  time  of  the  services  we 
had  rendered  it  in  regard  to  the  pozzolanes;  a  service 
which  they  may  have  thought  to  have  recompensed  by 
the  flattering  letter  which  the  Reis-Eflendi  charged  us 
to  deliver  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  accom- 
panied wiih  a  present  of  two  thousand  piastres.    We 
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should  certainly  have  refused  from  any  other  govern- 
ment so  mean  a  sum,  so  little  proportioned  to  our  la- 
bours, our  expenceSy  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery^ 
and  above  all,  so  much  under  the  promises  which  had 
been  made  us;  but  a  government  so  little  susceptible 
of  liberal  and  generous  actions^  would*  not  have  felt 
the  motives  of  our  refusal. 

We  departed  from  Constantinople  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable wind  the  11th  Prarial  on  board  a  Turkish 
vefsel  which  we  had  freighted.     We  touched  at  the 
second  castle  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  at  different  parts 
of  the  Tread.    For  the  second  time  we  traversed  this 
fertile  country;  we  visited  the  soil  of  ancient  Troy; 
we  .saw  the  springs  of  the  Scamander;  we  coasted  the 
banks  of  the  Simois^  and  from  thence  went  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  and  of  Alexander;  we  stopped  for  half 
a  day  at  Ipsera;  we  disembarked  at  Sunium  to  view 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva;  and  we  arrived 
at  Athens  the  1 7  th  of  the  same  month.    We  did  not 
remain  twenty  days  in  this  town,  which  offers  so  many 
beautiful  monuments,  and  which  recalls  to  memory 
so  many  great  actions.     I  bring  with  me  plans  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  towns  done  by  Fauvel,  and  .that 
of  Marathon,  which  I  traced  myself  on  the  spot;  I 
have  collected  materials  concerning  the  present  state 
of  Athens  and  its  environs,  in  order  to  form  compa-> 
risons  with  what  it  formerly  was.    I  have  seen  mount 
Hymethus,  the  marble,  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  the  ci«^ 
ties  of  Eleusis  and  Megara.     We  have  crofsed  the 
straits  of  Salamine,  where  the  Persian  fleet  was  de-- 
stroved,  and  we  traversed  the  Isthmus  to  re-embark  on 
the  gulph  of  Lepanto,  from  whence  we  went  to  Pattas. 
Vol..  II.  D 
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It  was  time  to  terminate  our  observations  on  the 

"  Otlomah  empire,  and  to  quil  these  countries  now  in 

a  state  dfbdrbarism,  but  which  were  formerly  the  seat 

'  '  I 

of  the  arts,  science,  and  philosophy;  it  was  time!  for 

lis  to  place  ourselves  under  the  aegis  of  the  republic^ 
We  arrived  at  Corfu  tlie  26th  of  Mcfsidor,  ifter  hav- 
ing touched  at  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Parga.  Our 
quarantine  lasted  twenty^one  days,  it  was  not  finished, 
wh^n  we  began  to  think  of  returning  through  Italy  in 
spite  of  the  embarrafsment  of  a  considerable  cblleC^tion^ 
when  the  citizen  Comegras,  commifsary  general  of  the 
directory,  arrived.  We  addrefscd  ourselves  instantly 
to  him  to  request  the  means  of  gaining  Ancona.  For 
some  time  he  gave  us  hopes  that  he  would  give  us  a  . 
demi  galley  belongidg  to  the  republic;  ini  the  mean 
time  I  visited  the  island  and  its  environs.  Sometimes 
alone,  at  others  with  my  c'ompanion,  to  inquire  into 
the  natural  productions  of  this  country,  on  the  state 
of'  its  agriculture,  and  what  iniprovements  might  be 
made  to. it  on  the  roads  and  harbours,  on  the  ship  tim* 
ber  of  Epirus;  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  on  the 
ixiaiiuer  and  opinions  of  these  new  Frenchmen.  I 
gave  to  citizen  Comegrad,  the  6th  and  19th  Fructidor^ 
two  memorials,  which  are  conne<ited  with  each  other^ 
for  him  to  transmit  them  to  the  government. 
.  We  set  sail  on  board  the  frigate  La  Brune  the  23d 
of  the  same  month  for  £utrento>  where  we  pafsed  the 
day^  and  we  arrived  at  Ancona  the  second  complemen- 
tary day.  It  was  there  that  my  colleague,  who  had 
been  almost  always  unwell  and  in  pain  since  our  jour- 
ney to  Persia,  terminated  his  career  the  11th  Vende- 
miaire  of  a  putrid  fevefj  the  consequence  of  his  fa* 
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tigu^.  He  has  *  left;  4  family  in  distrefs,  whom  it  is 
doubtlefs  unnecefsary,  to  recommend  tp  th^  l^pevo« 
lence  and  justice^of  the  government* 

I  have  brought  with  me  from  these  travels  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  plisints,  seeds^  quadnipj^s^  bii^8> 
reptiles,  river  fishes^  shells,  minerals,  medals,  engraved 
stones,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity^  I  have  a  few 
idols^  and  mummies  of  Egypt,  a  collection  of  simple 
dragS)  the  greater  part  of  which  are  unknown;  an  air 
sortmem  of  mcdtciiies  etnployed  in  Persia,  and  a  few 
manuscripts,  which  are  rare  and  pfe^ouSi 

I  have  just  deposited  in  the  national  garden  (tf  plants 
seeds  from  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  the  desert  of  Arabia^ 
Syria,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  be  sown 
and  cultivated ;  already  a  great  number  of  those  which 
We  had  before  forwarded  have  come  up  and  succeeded* 
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The  following  letter  it  hks  been  thought  proper  to  give  to  thei 
pubt'tc,  as  it  respects  a  Subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  nation 
at  large  ?t  the  present  moment ;  and  as  it  may  p6fsibiy  bt 
the  means  of  inducing  some  person  fo  engage  in  the  di^ 
cufsion  that  it  suggests,  should  it  not  prove  convenient  to 
the  noble  lord  to  whom  it  is  addrefsed  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
such  questions  may  be  best  elucidated  by  being  discufsed  by 
a  variety  of  person^. 


To  tlie  Right  Honourable  Lord  Sheffield. 

Ur  LORD> 

I  HAVE  been  honoured  with  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  !23d, ultimo,  and  am  glad  to  be 
informed  that  you  are  about  to  publish  another  edition 
of  your  pamphlet^  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Scar- 
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dty,  with  considerable  additions;  for,  so  few  of  the 
writers  who  have  treated  that  subject  have  considered 
it  under  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  proper  point  of  vieW, 
that  I  re^ice  to  think  that  your  lordship*s  pamphlet, 
by  having  an  extensive  circulation,  may  tend  to  cor- 
rect many  erroneous  notions  that  have  gone  abroad 
on  that  subject.  If,  on  the  perusal  of  that  publica- 
tion any  thing  in  it  had  struck  me  as  erroneous  or  in- 
accurate, I  should  readily  have  availed  myself  of  the 
permifsion  which  you  obligingly  give  to  point  it  out} 
but  this  not  having  being  the  case  in  regard  to  any 
particulars  of  importance,  I  have  only  to  exprefs  sny 
wish  that  it  mayme^t  with  all  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

I  have  had  a  strong  desire  to  continue  my  *^  Calm 
Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  present  Scarcity," 
8D  as  to  ^ve  a  connected  view  of  the  other  circum- 
stances that  have  so  powerfully  concurred  with  the 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws  to  produce  that  deplorable 
phange  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country  which  you 
have  so  properly  taken  notice  of  on  various  occasions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  strongly  caH  for  itf 
but  the  prospects  that  result  from  the  serious  con- 
templation of  these  objects  are  so  gloomy,  and  the  re- 
flection that  my  poor  exertions  can  be  productive  of 
so  little  good,  so  forcibly  strikes  me,  that  I  am  discou- 
raged from  proceeding.  Indeed,  t  can  feel  no  other 
inducement  to  attempt  the  task  than  that  which  arisen 
from  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  pos- 
terity, each  to  exert  himself  in  his  station  as  much  ati 
is  within  his  power,  to  ward  off  evils  that  threaten> 
and  which  are  clearly  within  bis  percfeptiotf.  ' 
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h-Yeur  lordship  ju^ly,  .observes,  that  agricahural  ex« 
eriions  are  fitroogiy  reprefssd  by  a  variety  of  ciFcum- 
Bonces  which  affect  this  country,  all  tending  to  one 
pQint*    Among  these,  tythe  in  kind  is  ccMaspicuously 
prominent;  yet,  though  .most  persons  admit  that  it 
b  an  evil,  few.  in  this  country  seem  to  consider  the 
evil  as  of  one  hundredth  part  the  magnitude  that  it 
really  is;  and  therefore  think,  that,  although  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  otherwise,  the  danger  of  the  attempt 
to  amend  it  outruns  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  it:  nay,  some  men's  judgments  are  so  strangely. 
warped,  that  they  are  not. seriously  convinced  that  it 
is  at  all  an  eviL    Not  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  at 
the  pains  to.  digest  a  plan  for  the  comnmtarion  of  tythe, 
which  was  £o  obviously  favourable  to  the  tythe  owners^ 
that  it  would  have  undoubtedly  nearly  doubled  their 
income  over  the  whole  kin^oQar,'  and  which  has  sines 
been. published  in  the  third  volume  of  Efeays  on  Agri-t 
culture,  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  any  valid  objections 
could  be  made  to  it;  and,  with  a  yiew  to  discover  that 
before  publication,  T  u$ed  the  freedom  to  request  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  prelate,  .of  whose  talents  and 
dispositions  I  had  been  made  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion.     His  lordship  had  the  condescension  to  pe« 
ras^  the  MS.  on  which  he  made  a  few  polite  observa^ 
tione;  but  he  concluded  by  saying,  ^'that  it  was  unne* 
celsary.for  him  to  go  to  greater  length  x)ri  that  sub- 
ject; since  it  was  his  serious  opinion,  thai,  the  draw* 
^  ^f  tythe  in  kind  could  in  no  sense  prove  obstructive 
to  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country!"    If  this  be 
the  case  with  one  man  of  eminence,  no  wonder  if  others 
of  lefser  note,  swayed  by  his  opinion,  should  think  a$ 
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be  does;  ko  that  if  is  notf,  p^^haps^  so ^onecefsaiy  iw. ^ 
you  may  think  it  is,  even  at  thi^  day^  to  point  out  tbo 
ac^Limul^ted  evils'^vhich' result  from  that  institution; 
under  the  effects  of  which  the  public  at  large  so  deeply;;, 
suffer  at  the  present  moment. 

I  hope  )our  lordship  will  peruse  Mr.  Dirom's  work 
with  great  attention;  for,  though  it  cannot  attract  by 
the  allurements  of  style  and  fine  writing,  you  will  there 
find  much  sound  sense  and  judicious  information; 
particularly  respecting  the  machinations  of  corn  deal* 
ers,  who,  if  they  can  but  get  the  power  continued  ia 
their  hands  (as  they  have  at  present)  will  inevitably 
prevent  this  countr)'  from  ever  experiencing  the  com- 
forts of  plenty.  The  present  crop  is,  I  think,  without 
exception,  the  best  that  has  been  obtained  over  the 
whole  of  this  country  in  my  time;  yjct  I  have  not  the 
most  diata^it  expecta$i|^'4Mat  prices  will  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  former  standard  by  it^  though  the  de^ 
rangements  that  will  result  to  the  mercantile  world 
from  the  small  reduction  of  price  that  must  and  will 
talce  place,  will  be  such  as  to  produce  much  noise  and 
distrefs  to  individuals^  and  trouble^  I  doubt  not^  to  the 
legislature. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  causes  that  have 
tended  to  discourage  agriculture  and  diminish  the  pro<^ 
duce  of  this  country.  The  poor's  fate,  and  the  prac<> 
tices  that  have  in  some  measure-  grown  out  of  that  in* 
stitution,  conjoined  with  other  unobserved  circum- 
stances, have  concurred  most  powerfully  to  augment 
the  evil.  In  every  period  of  our 'history,  there  baa 
been  some  popular  f^renzy  prevalent.  At  one  time^ 
Ibe  word  colonics  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  every 
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thing;  and  now  mamifai^iurtes  and.  trade,  as  being  th^ 
siH^^B  of  war^  are  all: and  all  in  the  eyes  of  those ^who 
look  only  to  the  present  oiosnent;  and.  to  the  interest 
ef  'these  fiivouved  idols  agriculture  must  become  subf* 
sdlVient.   Laws  have  been  made  lo  compel  the  farmers 
to  support  the  poor^  as  they  are  called;  that  is,  the 
iMe  and  difsipated  part  of  the  community;  by  which 
laws  a  certain  set  of  men  are  vested  with  .almost  un- 
limited power  to  put  their  hands  ioXo  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer  when  they  wiU^  and  take  from  it  what  they 
please;  with  which  money  they  are  humane,  generoua^ 
and  liberal,  even  to  profusion;  so  that^  under  the  pre? 
text  o(  feeding  the  poor,  the  labourers  ^re  induced  to 
become  idle  and  drunken,  and  then  of  course  poor^ 
and  their  families  reduced  to  rags  and  beggary;  while 
the  farmer  finds  it  impofsible  to  conduct  his  businefs 
properly,  not  only  from  the  want  of  bands  (as  two  dp 
no  more  than  one  might  easily  do)^  bjit  from  the  ex« 
travagaut  expence  io  which  he  is  subjected.     Where 
this  will  end  no  one  can*  say;  but  it  is  easy  to  see^ 
that  a  short»coming  in  the  general  produce  of  tl^js 
country,  in  consequence  of  relaxed  exertions,  must  first 
be  &lt»  and  in  the  nesU  place  ^  risp  iiji  the  pric^  of 
provisions^    I  shall  beg  leave  jto  state  the  following 
facts,  which,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  abuses  that 
prevail  in  regard  to  tl)is  p^rti^cular^  and  (hjcir  cops^T 
quences, 

'  In  the  village  where  I  now  reside,  there  lives  a  maiji 
who  has  a  fixed  income  of  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings 
a  year,  with  a  new  coat,  arising  from  a  sinecure  office 
that  he  holds.  He  has  moreover  another  fixed  income 
0f  twelve  tfhilliQgs  a  week^  regularly  paid  to  bipi*   3er 
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tlAJ^'tllithis,  he'iblkMs  an' employment^  which .^ithev 
de^,  or  ongbr  to  afford  hiftn  a  comfortable  subsistenee^ 
as  many  oA^rS'9up|K)Tt' themselves  well  by  it.  He  ia 
Htk,  I  suppose,  much  above  fifty  years  of  age;  is  n^- 
llter  lUaimed  nor  liable  to  any  disease,  unlefs  drunks' 
ennefe'  b6  ^reckoned  'such.  He  has  neither  wife  nar 
cfhild  to  support,  and  this  man  receives  money  Jrom 
ike  parish !! ! 

The  other  case  does  not,  indeed,  come  within  my 
own  knowledge;>  but  I  had  it  from  agendeman  whd 
knew  the  parties,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  circum-^ 
spect  persons  I  know  in  his  narrations;  so  that  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  A  gentleman  who  inhe* 
rited  a  small  property,  which,  when  it  came  into  his 
pofsefsion,  rented  at  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  took 
it  into  his  hekd  to  farm  it  himself.  After  some  year^' 
trial,  not  finding  the  profits  equal  to  his  expectations^ 
he  wished  to  let  it;  but  he  could  not  find  onewho 
would  engs^  to  pay  the  old  rent  fbr  a  continuance  of 
time,  from  a  dread  of  the  poor's  rates,  which,  upon  the 
decline  of  a  particular  manufacture  in  the  parish,  were 
rapidly  on  the  increase;  at  length,  however,  he  foremd 
a  tenant  who  was  content  to  give  him  the  old  rent, 
provided  the  land-owner  would  insure  him  that  th^ 
poor's  rate  should  never  exceed  12  shillings  in  the 
pound.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  taking  the  burden  of 
paying  the  rates  himself,  if  ever  they  should  exceed 
*tK{rt' proportion.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  rates  roie 
80  rapidly,  that,  besides  the  12  shillings  in  the  pound 
"paid  by  the  tenant,  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  pay 
^ast  year  above  a  hundred  potmds  to  the  poor;  so  that, 
-TOOttMhHhis  rate  continue,  he  must  finally  abandon  the 
estate,  and  leave  the  poor  to  make  of  it  what  they  can. 


Sil^^e  present  moment. in  wbich  tlv^  nytafi exceed  S^a^, 
ia  the  pound,  and  aie  daily  rUipg  bigbor  and  higher!  ^ 
It  have  said  4tbove^  that  this. poor  rate  is  paid,  by  t^ 
farmer;  for,  in  truth,  the  proportion  of  it  {bat  }% 
paid  by  any  one  else  is  so  small  as  to  be  next  to  n^ 
thing;  and  therefore,  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  (who  are 
not  landholders,)  its  excefses  are  little  regarded.  A  ma* 
nufacturer,  for  example,  whose*  income  amounts  to 
many  thousand  pounds  a  year^  may  perhaps  be.ratec} 
at  30 1,  rent;  while  a  farmer,  who  has  not  one  teatl| 
of  his  income,  is  perhaps  rated  at  500l. 

This  heavy  tax  comes  upon  the  tenant,  it  is  true,  11^ 
the  first  instance,  and  becomes  to  him  a  grievous  op«* 
prefsion;  but  no  sooner  does  his  lease  expire  than  ho 
counts  upon  the  rate  that  he  pays  as  rent,  and  throws 
it  upon  bis  landlord.    But,  afraid  of  rises  of  rate,  )if 
akuns  entering  into  a  long  lease,  without  which  he 
must  be  a  dependant,  comfortlefs  being;  and  agricul- 
tural exertions  will  soon  be  at  a  stand.     How  can  the 
country,  under  these  circumstances,  be  productive  ? 

These  are  evils  which  are  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  though 
no  one  seems  to  be  inclined  to  probe  the  wound  to  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  be  able  to  effect  a  radical  cure ;  and 
partial  applications  do  no  perceptible  good.  The  com- 
pulsory poor's  rates  was,  doubtlefs,  an  unwise  measure 
from  the  beginning,  as  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  abuses 
..which  must  of  necefsity  increase;  but  these  abuses 
have  become  much  greater  than  they  mi)g;ht  have  been, 
had  proper  checks  been  provided  to  moderate  them  as 
they  began  to  show  themselves :  this,  however,  having 
been  neglected,  injustice  has  at  length  been  maturi^ 
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intb^^.syMem,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  destroy. 
At.  the  UrtiQ  when  thc;  poor  laws  were  first  enacted^ 
manufactures  were  comparatively  of  little  avail  inEng-  , 
]aiji4;  and  in  country  places  they  were  nothing.     Al- 
most all  property  might  be  said  to  consist  in  land; 
96  that  a  rate  proportioned  to  rent  affected  property 
]pretty  equally  over  the  whole*     Things  are  now  much 
altered;  and^  of  course^  this  mode  of  apportioning  the 
Irates  has  become  unequal  and  unjust ;  yet  no  one  has 
thought  of  making  a  modification  of  it.     The  conse- 
quence is,  that  those  who  chiefly  pay  the  rate  have 
come  to  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
afsefs  and  manage  it,  and,  of  course,  are  unable  to 
check  abuses ;  so  that  these  have  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  whole  commu** 
hity.     I  only  touch  on  this,  my  lord ;  but  your  lord- 
ship will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires to  be  enlarged  upon ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend it  to  your  attention ;  for,  unlefs  this  shall  be  de- 
liberately done,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  applying  remedies    ' 
that  do  not  reach  the  evil. 

Changes  in  the  state  of  society  are  generally  effected 
by  the  silent  operation  of  circumstances  that  are  not, 
at  first,  observed  to  operate  at  all.  When  the  evils  ori- 
ginating from  these  circumstances  come,  at  length,  to 
l)e  observed,  the  amount  of  the  effects  that  will  be  pro-^ 
disced  by  them  is  not,  for  a  time,  duly  appreciated ; 
flp.th^t  these  abuses  are  in  some  measure  disregarded' 
until  they  have  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  as  to  ren- 
der a^y  efforts  to  remove  the  evil  unavailing.  This  re- 
mark will  apply  to  many  other  particulars  beside  tithe 
^nd  poor's  rates,  all  tending  to  diminish  the  quantity 
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ftnd  to  augment  the  price  of  provi^siori^  in  this  <^d^Vtf\ 
which  I   am  sensible  it  never  will  be  in  my  ffower  td^^ 
cause  to  be  duly  adverted  to.     I  should,  thei^efbre,  bb  ^ 
happy   if  your  lordship  would  seriously  apply 'yoUf'* 
miod  to  that  task,  as 'your  efforts  might  be  more  avail- '' 
ing.     With  this  view,  T  shall  beg  leave  to  suggest  a 
few  farther  hints  that  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion. 

Your  lordship  well  knows,  that  England,  not  long 
^o,   \iras  an  agricultural   country;   and,  though  not 
perhaps  the  first  of  European  states  in  this  line,'  was 
yet  among  the  foremost.     At  that  period,  landed  pro- 
perty constituted  the  principal  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
^e  holders  of  that  property  had,  of  course,  a  principal 
share  of  power  in  the  state ;  and  the  exertions  of  the 
most   active  part  of  the  .community  were    directed 
towards  rural  improvement.    Men  of  all  ranks  looked 
towards  that  quarter  for  their  principal  support ;  and 
from  that  quarter  chiefly  were  derived  the  sources  of 
.  revenue,  and  the  energies  of  the  empire.  •  From  the 
superfluities  of  the  productions  of  the  land  our  com- 
merce derived  its  first  feeble  beginnings;  ai^  manu^ 
factures,  by  degrees,  drew  their  support  from  the  same 
source;  though  both  of/ them  long  languished  under 
the  impolitic  restraints  of  injudicious  fiscal  regulations* 
A  nascent  trade,  unprotected  by  those  barriers  whicb 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  had  enabled  landholder* 
tp  devise  for  the  security  of  their  property,  offered  fa**' 
cilities  for  the  exertions  of  power  in  respect  to  retrenu<^ 
that^were  eagerly  grasped  at,  and  which  laid  the  foun-* 
dation  of  changes  that  became,  in  time,  extreme!]^ 
important.     The  revenue  that  might  be  derived  from^ 
ft>reign  trade  under  a  better  regulated  system  of  ma^* 
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oagement  did  not,  however,  long  escape  the  attention, 
of  the  executive  departments  of  government;  in  con-j 
sequence  oF  which,  those  who  exercised  the  businefs, 
of  commerce  obtained  the  favourable  countenance  oiF 
the  set^ants  of  the  crown,  who  were,  in  genera],  dis** 
posed  to  forward  every  project  that  was  suggested  to 
them  as  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  the  extension  of 
trade.    And,  as  neither  ministers  in  general,  nor  landed 
proprietors,  were  capable  of  judging  of  the  real  ten-, 
dency  of  many  of  the  measures  that  were  recommended 
by  mercantile  men  with  the  alledged  view  of  augment- 
i|)g  trade^  it  has  happened  that  the  legislature  has  been 
misled  on  innumerable  occasions  by  plausible  argu- 
ments adduced   by  interested  individuals  under  that 
pretext,  whose  real  tendency  was  extremely  difierent 
jfrom  that  which  was  alledged,  and  has  been  induced . 
to  enact  laws  and  encourage  speculations  that  have 
proved  highly  destructive  to  the  empire.    The  parlia- 
mentary history  of  this  country,  were  it  to  be  compiled 
with  a  view  to  laying  open  the  machinations  of  this 
sort,   so   as  to   discriminate  between  the  real   ten- 
dency and  the  pretexts  under  which  laws  have  been 
enacted^  would  prove  a  curious,  useful,  and  interesting 
performance:  but  this  we  may  rather  wish  for,  than 
ever  hope  to  see*.    In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  these ^ 
deceptions  have  been  at  length  made  manifest^  and  , 
rebedies  applied  to  remove  the  evils  which  they  had^, 
produced;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  popular  cry  which 
interested  persons  make  it  theii;  study  to  encourage,  , 
has  proved  sufficient  to  drown  the  voice  of  reason  long  » 
after  the  evil  had  become  obvious  to  sensible  men.  ' 
Two  striking  instances  of  this  were  unveiled  to  tha 
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public  long  ago  with  very  little  effect;  one,  res,p(;)qtaig 
ihe  commerce  of  wool,  in  a  book  called  Memoirs  of 
Wboly  published  by  a  Mr.  Smith  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century;  which,  though  it  contains  a  series 
of  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  those  prete^rts 
which  have  been  repeatedly  adduced  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  legislature  and  imposing  on  the  pub- 
licy  has  not,  even  to  the  present  moment,  been  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  power  of  that  sinister  influence 
over  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  senators  of  this 
kingdom ;  though  the  time  seems  to  be  now  near  at 
hand,   when  it  will  be  no  longer  pofsible  for  them  to 
keep  the  bubble  from  breaking  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular.   The  other  instance  is  afibrded  by  Mr.  Dirom'» 
book  respecting  the  com  laws;  which  hath  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  effect  in  checking  the  evil  that  it  was  in>^ 
tended  to  correct;  although  the  circumstances  of  the  . 
times  speak  at  present  a  language  in  this  respect  that 
ought  to  be  irresistible,  but  which  I  am  afraid  will  not 
be  as  yet  sufficiently  attended  to.     It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
regretted,  that  Mr.  Dirom  has  contented  himself  with 
barely  pointing  out  the  system  of  deception  that  haA 
been  invariably  pursued  by  corn-dealers  in  order  to 
mislead  the  public  mind,  without  entering  into  any 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  have  invariably 
induced  them  to  do  so;  which,  when  developed,  would  . 
clearly  show  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  that  ^ 
thiey  must  continue  to  operate  after  the  same  manner  ,. 
with  an  undeviating  steadinefs  in  all  succeeding  times. 
How  careful  then  ought  men  to  be  to  guard  against  , 
tUlf  destructive  effects  of  this  pestiferous  influence  1 
In  consequence  of  the  delusive  influence  of  artfu)  ^ 
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^nd  interested  pf^rsoiis  (\Vho  compafV  heaven  and  earth 
to  gain- proselytes)  over' the  minds  of  the  indolent  and 
inconsiderate  part  of  the  community,  the  toice  of  ti^uth^ 

-  coming  from  a  fe^v  hamelefs  individuals^'who  can  have 
'  n0  otlier  motive  to  stimulate  to  exertion  than  a  dis2fi- 

-  teKsted  regard  for  the  public  weal,  has  been  too  feeble 

« 

to  be  attended  to;  being  drowned,  like  the  voice  of  tho 
king  of  France  in  bt»  last  moments,  by  the  nbise  that 
wm-wmmi  on  purpose  to  stifle  it.  Yet,  though  its  eflecta 
are  lost  for  the  present^  it  may  perhaps,  if  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  come,  in  time,  to  be  adverted  tb^ 
and  thus  may  be  eventually  of  some  service  to  the  hu« 
man  race» 

Trade  jM\A  commerce  having,  from  the  considerations 
above  stated,  become  favoured  objects  with  the  ser-* 
vants  of  the  crown  under  every  administration,  havs 
had  their  praises  so  often  sounded  forth  in  the  most 
lofty  strains^  that  their  very  names  have  come  at  last 
to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace  like  an 
eastern  tilisman^  that  perverts  the  senses,  and  makes 
objects  afsume  an  appearance  extremely  different  from 
the  reality.     Under  the  power  of  this  fascinating  in- 
fluence, colonisation  has  long  been  encouraged  by  .every 
mean  that  a  deceptious  policy  could  devise.  Allurements 
have  thus  been  held  out  to  the  people,  to  draw  them 
from  their  innocent  and  beneficial  occupations  at  home, 

• 

in  the  hope  of  amafsing  wealth  with  a  destructive  ra^ 
pidity  in  foreign  climes;  and,  although  hundreds  die 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  that  treanure  which  they  never 
find,  for  one  who  attains  it;  yet  a  few  do  gain  the 
prize,  who,  coming  home,  scatter  plenty  and  destrue* 
tioQ  around  them,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  ambition  and 
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discoQ^ent  among  their  former  acquaii^tance^i.  ^hii:h 
drives  them  from  their  3ober  retreats  to  meet*  death lia 
search  of  wealth  elsewhere.  -:       x. 

9 

Again.  To  defend  the  colonies,  and  i protect  trade^ 
numerous  fleets  and  armies  ,are  required*  This  Ja^'s 
open  another  source  of  ambition,  whicb  affords  .power* 
,  ful  allurements  to  draw  the  youth  from  the  haunts  of 
industry  and  peace^  to  those  of  rapine,  disorder,  and 
destruction^  under  a  variety  of  forms.  Manufactures 
too,  asi  miilistering  to  trade,  lay  in  their  claim  for  fa* 
vour  from  the  ruling  powers;  and  the  rapid  acquisitioa 
of  wealth  which  may  thus  at  times  be  obtained,  affords 
strong  temptations  for  abstracting  from  agriculture  a 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  industry  which 
would  otherwise  have  continued  to  flow  in  that  chan- 
nel; while  the  occasionally  powerful^  though  unstg^dy^ 
demand  for  hands  to  be  employed  in  these  manufac- 
tures call  off  from  the  plough  immense  multitudes  of 
labourers,  who  are  wanted  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  These j  in  consequence  of  the  high  wage$ 
they  can  at  some  times  easily  earn,  soon  fall  into  habits 
of  difsipation  and  vice,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  want  and 
beggary  by  the  first  stoppage  of  manufactures  that  oc^ 
curs,  and  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  farmer  for  4 
support  which  they  never  could  have  required  had  they 

continued  in  the  practice  of  industrious  spbriety  in  hid 

• 

service.         ♦ 

These  circumstances,  all  co-operating^  must  have  fk 
powerful ,  tendency  to  reprefs  agricultural  exertion,  ,to 
diminish  of  course  the  proijuction  of  corn  in  this  coimr 
try,  and  to  enhance  its  price;  at  the  same  time  that  il 
lowers  the  income  of  landed  proprietors,  and  lefsen^ 
their  proportional  weight  and  influence  in  the  state. 
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In  the  mean  time^  in  consequence  of  wars,  and  other 

inevitable  expences  that  result  from  extended  empire^ 
taxes  are  necefsarily  multiplied,  and  the'  national  debt 
accumulated  by  an  irregular  though  rapid  progrefsion; 
¥^hich,  among  other  unavoidable  consequences,  pto^ 
daces  a  deprcfsion  in  the  value  of  money  that  occasions 
derangements  in  the  private  economy  of  individuals  ^ 
the  cause  of  which,  not  being  known,  is  often  ascribed 
io  circumstances  that  have  no  sort  of  influence  upoa 
it;  which  only  produces  a  few  ineflectual  ar\d  convul- 
Bive  exertions  to  remove  an  evil  that  continues  daily  to 
gain  ground. 

Such  has  been  the  general  train  and  progrefs  of  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  state 
of  this  country  for  about  a  century  past;  and  though 
these  have  had  a  continual  tendency  to  deprefs  agri- 
culture, yet,  in  consequence  of  the  judicious  system 
of  £orn  laws  that  was  adopted  soon  after  the  revolution^ 
such  general  security  was  given  to  the  farmer,  by  af- 
fording to  him  a  steady  market  at  all  times,  as  to  sti- 
mulate his  endeavours  for  the  production  of  corn;  and 
so  long  as  this  system  was  adhered  to  with  tolerable 
eteadinefs,  it  so  far  preponderated  above  all  the  other 
sinister  influences,  as  to  enable  our  farmers  to  raise  not 
only  abundance  of  corn  for  the  sustenance  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,  but  also  a  great  annual  sur- 
plus, which  at  one  time  amounted  to  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  quarters  of  com  sold  to  foreign 
states,  which  furnished  the  means  of  an  extensive  trade 
that  brought  in  a  large  balance  of  money  in  our  fa- 
vour.    But,  as  if  the  demon  of  insanity  had  pofsefsed 
the  nation^  even  at  that  time  the  tocsin  was  sounded^ 


.IPJrfflin^faQtyr^fs  prijad  out  from  all  Quarters  that  they 
.  m(^,in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  tne  extoruon  of  the 
.6«e»,  ^  ,h..  A.  .utad  U»«,„  » J«|£a«. 
.)^  an  unjust  bounty  paid  to  them^  which* only  tended 
^,M  enhance  (he  price  of  grain.    At  that  very  pstaht^ 
,  when  com  had  been  brought  by  a  gradual  abatement 
•IP  aell  for  leis  than  half  its  former  price^  though'  every 
Qthef  i^rt/cle  had  greatly  advanced  in  price  during  tbei 
jHune  period ;  yet  at  that  very  instant^  in  spile  of  this 
j^aring  fact^  which  stared  every  man  in  the  face  who 
leAected  for  one  moment  on  the  subject;  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  decree  of  thos^  who  thought  themselves 
M/ise,  that  the  price  of  oom  should  be  still  farther  di<- 
minished;  and  that  farmers  should  be  compelled  to 
furnish  it  at  that  price^  whether  they  could  aflford  it  of 
Aot,     What  was  the  consequence  of  this  wise  proce^ 
dure?     What  might  have  been  naturally  expected* 
FarmerSf  from  being  deprived  of  the  only  resource  that 
isoukl  enable  them  to  sell  corn  cheapi  (viz.  a  steady 
aiHl  certain  market  at  a]  I  times  at  a  reasonable  price)^ 
^ackencd  their  exertions;  and,  as  the  expence  of  prd* 
^cidog  com  was  greatly  enhanced  to  themselves,  in 
jcoascquence  of  the  increase  of  wages,  augmentation  ci^ 
poor's  rates,  and  rise  of  rents,  they  wei^e  forced,  to  a  cer* 
4a'm  degree,  to  abandon  that  line  of  businefs,  and  apply 
themselves  to  others,  until  the  quantity  of  corn  produced 
jell  so  far  short  as  to  occasion  first  a  rise  of  price,  and 
then   an  importati9n   from   abroad;  a  circumstance 
which  must  ever  tend  tq  enhance  the  price  still  more 
^d  more  in  proportion  to  its  amount.     [How  exactly 
the  rise  of  price  of  com  keeps  pace  with  the  amount 
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of  importation,  and  its  fall  with  that  of  exportation^ 
the  reader  may  see  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance- 
his  eye  over  the  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  grain 
during  the  last  century^  published  in  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled a  ''  Calm  Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  Scarcity."     Gumming.] 

In  forwarding  these  blessed  effects,  the  drawing  of 
tythe  in  kind  has  come  in  for  its  full  share,  and  has 
operated  powerfully:  so  powerfully,  indeed,  that  in- 
numerable fields  are  now  not  only  turned  into  grafs, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  to  pay  a  com  tythe; 
but  some  farms  have  even  been,  on  that  account,  to- 
tally  abandoned ;  as  is  notoriously  the  case  with  a  farm 
not  ten  miles  from  the  place  where  I  write,  which  has 
been  left  entirely  unoccupied  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  past;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  heard  of. 

And  what  is  now  doing  to  remedy  these  evils?  Pre- 
miums have  been  held  out  by  parliament  for  the  im- 
portation of  com,  on  a  plan  that,  without  having  pro- 
.  duced  the  effect  desired,  will  demand  frbm  the  state 
such  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  them,  as  will  amount  in 
the  course  of  one  year  to  as  much  as  would  have  been 
nearly  enough  to  have  fed  half  the  people  in  the  island 
at  the  low  price  .that  grain  had  been  brought  to  by  the 
operation  of  the  com  laws,  and  which,  we  have  seen, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  moderate  the  price  of  corn 
during  the  time  of  these  high  importations,  though  it 
must  now  tend  greatly  to  derange  the  economy  of  the 
state  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  deserves  likewise  to  be 
specially  remarked,  that  the  monies  thus  paid  to  en- 
courage a  feverish  mporlation  will   amount  in  the 
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Mosae  of  one  year  only  to  as  much  nearly  as  was  paid 
fef  tbe  tMn%r  daring  the  course  of  half  a.  century 
when  exportation  wa»  eDconogsdi 

To  repay  theamazing  sums  of  money  thus  expended^ 
additional  taxes  must  be  imposed;  which,  according 
to  the  system  now  adopted,  will  prefs  ptrculiarly  hard 
upon  land-owners  in  particular;  while  the  poor's  rates 
aie  doubled  upon  the  farmers;  by  which  me^ns  tbe 
expence  of  rearing  com  in  future  must  be  uecefsarily 
enhanced  much  above  what  it  was  before.  The  price 
of  grain  must,  of  course,  continue  high,  in  spite  of  the 
most  favourable  seasons  that  can  come.  The  mode 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  encouraging  importa- 
tions from  abroad^  indeed^  must  tend  to  diminish  still 
more  the  produce  of  this  country;  for  the  uncertainty 
respecting  the  state  of  the  markets  that  must  ever  pre- 
vail while  these  are  under  the  influence  of  extensive 
com  dealers,  the  vexation  of  tythes^  and  the  unlimited 
increase  of  poor's  rates,  must  induce  the  farrier  to 
abandon  the  plough  still  more  than  he  has  done,  an 
occupation  that  is  only  productive  of  vexation  and  per- 
petual harafsments,  and  make  him  betake  himself  to 
some  other  employment  in  which  he  can  live  with 
comfort  as  a  respectable  member  of  societyf 

I  touch  on  these  things,  my  lord^  only  with  a  rapid 
sweep,  and  merely  to  bring  them  under  your  view  on 
the  present  occasion.  They  deserve  to  be  enlarged 
upon,  and  distinctly  explained.  Many  other  particu- 
lars of  importance  remain  to  be  pointed  out.  .  But  the 
enormous  length  of  this  letter  forbids  me  to  mention 
more  than  the  following;  which  I  conceive  to  be  of 
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too  material  importance  to  be  overlooked  on  the  pref 
isent  occcaion.  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  rircatnstlmce  that  h«i 
tended  powerfully  to  derange  the  political  economy  of 
this  nation^  and  augment  the  evils  of  which  we  now 
complain^  and  that  has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
writers  on  this  subject,  is,  the  practice  wliich  now 
generally  prevails  in  England,  of  paying  ren^s  in  money 
only.  It  is  well  known,  that  formerly,  rents  were 
paid  partly  in  money,  but  chiefly  in  kind.  The  con« 
sequence  was,  while  this  practice  prevailed,  that  a  va- 
riation in  the  value  of  money  produced  bat  little  change 
in  the  income  of  landed  proprietors*  Hence  it. hap* 
pened,  that  the  short-sighted  policy  of  debasing  the 
coin,  and  thus  altering  the  value  of  the  same  denomi- 
nations of  money,  though  originally  intended  by  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  fill  their  own  coffers  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  did  in  effect  produce  little  other  change 
than  that  of  ultimately  diminishing  their  own  income, 
by  lowering  the  value  of  monies  collected  for  fiacal 
purposes,  and  that  of  raising  the  nominal  price  of  all 
other  commodities.  Few  persons,  therefore,  found  it 
then  to  be  a  real  grievfince,  or  complained  of  the  evik 
originating  from  that  source;  althcmgh  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  did  produce  some  temporary  derange- 
ments that  proved  embarrafsing  to  individuals  to  a 
certain  degree.  Under  the  present  state  of  things, 
however,  political  arrangements  tftat  tend  to  alt«r.  the 
value  of  money  are  attended  with  evils  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature;  and  T  confefs,  that  it  has  often-  ap- 
peared astonishing  to  me,  that  men  of  landed  property, 
especially,  should  so  long  have  been  totally  regardleft 
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of  Ibis  eircamstaoce^  a»  every  indivkiual  among  them 
Imb  fell^  and  deeply  felt^  the  consequences  of  it. 

It  i&  true,  no  minister  at  the  present  time  would  dare 
10  alter  the  alloy  of  t)ie  current  coinj  or  diminish  its 
weight*  Every  idea  of  th^t  sort  has  been  long  ago 
exploded.  But  what  could  not  be  done  directly,  has, 
in  fact,  been  eQected  by  indirect  means  iu  our  day. 
Every  person  who  haai  bestowed  the  smallest  attention 
to  financial  concerns  must  know,  that  whatever  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  funded  debt  of  the  nation  must 
as  necefsi^rily  diminish  the  value  of  the  money  of 
the  country  as  would  be  eifefted  by  a  diminution 
of  itf  weight,  or  an  augmentation  of  the  alloy  of  the 
current  coins.  The  effects  of  the  one  are  equally  cer« 
tain  as  those  of  the  other;  though  it  is  only  a  few 
persons,  who  have  niade  this  department  of  science 
their  particular  study,  that  c^n  distinctly  trace  the 
manner  in  which  these  effects  must  be  produced. 
Hence  it  baa  happened  (and  we  all  know  in  fact  that 
it  has  happened,)  that  the  value  of  money  has  been 
continually  on  the,di?crea3e  in  Britain,  from  the  re- 
volution to  the  present  day,  although  the  coins  have 
remained  since  that  time  unaltered. 

Men  of  landed  property  feel  this  (and  I  shall  soon 
take  occasion  to  point  out  the  effects  of  these  feelings ;) 
but  they  do  not  think  of  applying  the  proper  remedy. 
They  are  daily  seen  to  vote  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
national  debt,  with  a  carelefs  unconcern,  which  plainly 
shows  that  they  are  not  aware  that  every  such  vote  has 
a  necefsary  tendency  to  diminish  their  own  income  in 
various- ways,  while  it  does  not  affect  in  an  equal  de* 
|ree  the  income  of  most  other  members  of  the  com-- 
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munity.  As  if  this  evil,  howiever  were  not,  of  itself, 
a  sufficieat  encroachment  on  their  propierty,  they  hav« 
seen  of  late,  with  an  equal  degree  of  apathy,  another 
political  arrangement  adopted,  that  has  tended  greatly 
to  augment  that  evil,  under  the  prefsure  of  which  they 
already  suffer  severely,  and  must  suffer  much  mote 
severely  still,  unlefs  some  adequate  remedy  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  it.— t  here  allude  to  the  order  for  making 
money- payments  by  the  bank  of  England  optional. 
But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  as  it  may  be 
considered  here  as  merely  a  digrefsion.  I  therefore 
return  to  my  subject. 

In  consequence  of  this  continually  decreasing  value 
of  money,  men  of  property  in  land  find  that  their 
rents,  if  nominally  stationary,  are,  in  fact,  perpetuiEilly 
on  the  decline:  at  some  times  in  a  very  rapid  degree, 
though  at  other  times  more  slowly.  They  are,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  have  their  rents  raised  at  short  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  make  up  for  this  defickncy.  This, 
every  man  who  considers  the  case  impartially  will  say 
is  just  and  reasonable,  if  it  can  only  be  duly  appor- 
tioned to  the  circumstances  of* the  case;  but  here  arises 
a  difficulty  that  is  productive  of  much  evil.  As  no 
man  can  say  what  will  be  the  ratio  of  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money  in  a  given  period  of  time,  so  no  one 
can  fix  with  certainty  the  rise  of  rent  that  would  be 
just  and  reasonable  in  a  given  period  of  years.  And, 
as  there  are  two  parties  interested  in  this  transaction 
in  opposite  ways,  it  is  scarcely  pofsible  that  they  caii 
ever  agree  respecting  it;  the  landlord  always  thinking' 
that  be  should  get  more  than  the  tenant  will  judge  ex- 
pedient.   To  get  rid  of  this  inconventenoe,  proprietors 
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in  general  are^  witb  good  reason^  averse  to  grant  hsMM 
for  a  long  term  of  years  at  a  .fixed  rent*  But,  without 
a  long  lease,  spirited  agricultural  exertions  by  a  farmer 
are  altogether  impofsible.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstruction  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  were  none  other  to  co-operate 
lyith  it:  for,  what  man  of  sense,  pofsefsing  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  independence,  and  having  a  capital  suf- 
ficient to  stock  a  farm  in  a  proper  manner,  would  ever 
think  of  laying  out  that  capital  on  the  property  of  an- 
other, and  bestowing  those  exertions  of  which  he  is 
capable  to  carry  forwards  necefsary  improvenients, 
where  he  has  no  security  to  prevent  another  from 
slipping  in  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  or  to 
prevent  his  family  from  being  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  leaving  great  part  of  his  property  behind  him, 
whenever  it  shall  please  the  caprice  of  another  person 
to  order  it  so?  It  is  idle  to  think  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  do  so;  more  especially  when  he  sees  that 
wealth  and  independence  are  within  his  reach  by  similar 
exertions  in  another  line  of  businefs.  He  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  either  farms  not  at  all,  or 
adopts  a  plan  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  may  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  under  which  management  the  soil 
can  never  be  made  to  yield  one  half  the  produce  that 
it  might  easily  be  made  to  do*  Of  course,  it  can  nei- 
ther afTord  subsistence  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
persons  that  it  might  support,  nor  yield  to  the  land- 
lord a  rent  nearly  adequate  to  that  which  the  soil  was 
by  nature  fitted  to  afford. 

Had  rents,  hpwever,  continued  to  be  still  paid  chiefly 
in  kind,  as  they  heretofore  were,  the  case  would  have 
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been  very  difTerent.  The  amount  o^lncope  't6  be  dd* 
rived  JFrooi  land  would  in  that  case  have  been  Ihtte' 
afiected  by  a  variation  in  the  value  of  tnotiey^  and  thd 
(kinsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  com  and  other  articled. 
The  landlord  would  not,  of  course,  have  felt  the  ssMB' 
aversion  to  the  granting  of  leases  that  he  now  doed;' 
and  the  tenant,  by  being  thus  secured  in  the  pofsefsiofl' 
of  bis  land  for  a  long  period  of  years,  would  have 
found  it  to  be  for  his  own  interest  tu  cultivate  land  fat 
com  in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  he  could,  and 
thus  to  render  it  more  and  more  productive,  as  it  ne-^ 
cefsarily  must  be  in  a  series  of  years  undet  a  judicious 
system  of  spirited  management.  He  would  have  found 
himself  even  iii  some  measure  necefsiiated  to  bend  his 
attention  towards  the  production  of  com  crops,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  rent  in  kinJt 
which  he  had  stipulated  to  do.  Thus  abundance  at 
all  times,  if  pernicious  laws  did  not  prevent  it,  musit 
baye  been  afsured  to  the  nation. 

Instead  of  this,  the  farmer,  as  things  are  now  cir*'' 
cumstanced,  finds  it  in  general  easier,  and  safer  ibr' 
hitnself,  rather  to  try  to  diminish  his  expences  tbart 
to  augment  the  produce  of  his  farm.  With  this  view, 
he  throws  his  land  chiefly  Into  grafs,  instead  of  cod-* 
tihuiug  it  under  tillage.  By  this  tnode  of  procedure 
he  is  enabled  not  only  to  diminish  extremely  the  num* 
ber  of  his  ser^-ants  and  labouring  cattle;  but  hie  also 
friees  himself  from  the  load  of  a  corn  lythe,  and  the 
risk  that  he  would  run  of  having  hid  family  ruined  bjr^ 
being  ejected  from  his  corn  farm,  when  his  capital 
could  not  be  recovered  from  it  in  several  year§.  In  a 
grafs  farm,  a  short  lease  is  of  lefs  iiiiportahce;  his  ra^-- 


pit^l  i«  chiedy  lakl  out  on  live  9(aek,  which  ^n  in  ge-^' 
nefid  be  ^onirerted  hifo  moi^y  with  pfoiit  ^  tber  A^^ 
flonft  come  round.     BeiDg  thus  pfepotred  to  n^ttvOve, 
witbout  risk  of  losing  his  capital^  at  a  very  ^hort  no* 
ticfl^  he  is  under  do  apprciheD»io'ns  of  being  mined  by  a 
rise  of  Fent  or  poor's  rates;  for  whenever  these  become 
opprefeive  to  bim,  be  can  quit  and  go  elsewhere.    AH 
otrcumstances^  therefore^  coiicuf  in  rendering  a  grals 
iknn>  in  the  present  state  of  the  country^  more  eligible 
than  a  corn  farm ;  and^  of  course^  many  farilis  are  ab* 
stracted  from  tillage.    The  produce  of  the  land^  it  is 
tme^  in  as  far  as  respects  the  food  of  man^  is  thus  pro- 
di^ously  diminished;  yet  the  profit  in  money  may  ht 
to  the  farmer  himself  greater  than  it  was  before.     He 
is  therefore  enabled  to  pay  more  rent  for  gra6  than 
com  land.    This  equally  pleases  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant:  it  is  the  public  only  that  ultimately  puffers  by 
this  change.    Ought  not  the  public^  then^  to  try  to 
guard  against  these  obvious  evils?    How  this  is  best  to 
Ue  done  I  do  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire.     I  shall 
only  here  briefly  remark^  that,  had  the  rent  been  pay- 
able chiefly  in  kind,  this  <:hange  could  not  so  easily 
have  been  effected. 

I  am  fully  aware^  that  tenants  would  Strongly  object^ 
in  general^  to  pay  any  part  of  their  rents  in  kind;  and^ 
after  things  have  been  brought  to  the  state  in  which 
.they  now  stand,  it  would,  I  am  sensible,  be  an  arduous 
task  to  bring  them  back  to  that  situation  which  has 
been  so  long  abandoned.  Yet  the  benefits  that  would 
liesttlttothe  community,  were  this  arrangement  adopt- 
ed, tre  such  as  to  make  it  ardently  to  be  wished  for. 
lb  truths  there  appears  to  tne  to  be  but  6ne  vali4 
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objection  against  h  on  the  tenant's  side,  if  he  is  to  keep 
a  strict  eye  to  equity;  which  is^  the  trouble  that  farm- 
ers would  find  in  delivering  grain  where  they  them- 
selves are  not  the  seller;  and  this  difficulty  might  be 
easily  obviated,  by  merely  ascertaining,  by  a  legal  in- 
qoest  once  a  year,  what  should  be  ihe  fair  average 
price  of  corn  of  every  denomination  in  each  county 
for  that  year,  and  making  the  tenants  accountable  for 
that  price  in  money  for  all  the  rent  com  that, they  did 
not  find  it  convenient  for  them  to  deliver.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  intention,  however,  at  present  to  enter  far- 
ther into  this  disquisition  than  barely  to  state  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  the  arrangements  that 
actually  do  exist,  without  entering  into  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  manner  in  which  the  evils  that  have 
sprung  from  these  arrangements  may  best  be  reme- 
died. This  would  give  room  for  a  separate  disqui- 
sition. 

One  other  consequence  that  naturally  results  from 
the  practice  of  abandoning  the  plough,  and  converting 
arable  into  permanent  grafs  land,  I  shall  beg  leave 
briefly  to  state,  before  I  conclude  this  very  long  epis- 
tle: it  i8>  the  vast  facility  which  this  order  of  things 
affords  for  the  engrofsin^  of  farms  and  encouraging  a 
destructive  spirit  of  monopoly  in  many  respects.  Un- 
der the  system  of  aration^  farms  are  of  necefsity  con- 
fined to  a  moderate  size;  nor  can  men  with  immense 
capitals  engage  in  that  businefs  with  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  succefs,  because  agricultural  operations,  when 
attempted  upon  a  very  large  scale,  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  the  requisite  economy.  The  habits  of  a  man 
of  great  fortune  prevent  him  from  seeing  every  thing 
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with  his  own  ^eycs;  and  when  the  bnsinefs  is  ddej^ted 
CD  others,  there  must  be  great  and  unavoidable  fkilufcft. 
This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  a  grafs  farm.    The 
amount  of  capital  in  the  undertaker  is  almost  the  only 
circumstance  that  need  regulate  the  extent  of  the  farm. 
If  that  capital  be  sufficient,  one  man  may,  without 
impropriety,  under  some  kinds  of  grafs  management^ 
fiirm  half  a  county.     But  an  immense  capita),  when 
thus  applied,  affords,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  facilities  for 
monopolising  that  cannot  be  resisted.    By  that  means 
markets  may  in  many  respects  be  regulated  almost  at 
will.     Indeed,  the  power  of  vesting  immense  capitals 
in  any  businefs  that  concerns  the  necefsaries  of  life, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  have  originated  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  mercantile  system  in  this 
country;   and  every  political  arrangement  that  leads 
to  this  practice  is  highly  ^detrimental  to  the  public 
weal.     The  people  at  large  are  thus  subjected  to  all 
the  evils  which  originate  in  the. power  which  these 
capitals  confer,  not  only  of  withholding  from  the  mar- 
ket necefsary  articles,  and  thus  enhancing,  the  price 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  but  even  of  modulating 
laws  in  their  formation,  and  of  evading  them  in  their 
execation.      Have  we  not  all   seen  the  very  judges- 
themselves  braved  in  the  seat  of  justice  by  a  culprit  of 
this  description !    This  is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  re* 
prefsed;  but  it  will  not  be  .easily  done.     On  this  plan, 
a  few  farmers  may  become  immoderately  wealthy, 
while  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  is  deprefsed  ex- 
tremely; and  the  businefs  of  cultivating  land  will  be 
of  necefsity  abandoned  by  those  who  have  industry 
aud  skill  to  prosecute  tliat  employment,  that  they  may 
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try  Id  eum  a  maktiMtimat  tn  soak  other  more  fatonted 
empioyment;  wbsle,  ia  their  steady  the  land  m  occa* 
pied  by  men  who  know  nothing  else  than  how  to  naake 
money  breed  money  out  of  the  necefsities  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whether  this  'be  not  already  in  some  measure 
the  case,  ^^lether  there  be  not  a  prospect  that  it  will 
become  more  so,  and  whether  a  system  of  mercantile 
apeculationa  in  com  upon  the  same  basis  be  not  al* 
ready  in  a  Eair  train  of  maturation,  deserves  to  be  in- 
cfoired  into.  Nor  do  I  know  a  subject  more  befittii^ 
yoor  lordship's  ftation  and  abilities  than  such  an  in- 
Yestigation* 

,  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  having  troubled  you 
with  sach  a  los^  letter.  The  subject  is  interesting  to 
me*— I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  so  to  you;  and  it  ought 
lo  be  so  to  every  one  who  duly  considers  it.  Should 
these  cursory  hints  induce  your  lordship  to  enter  fully 
into  this  discufsion,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  subject  with 
your  wonted  perspicuity,  my  object  will  be  fully  ac- 
complished. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  with 
due  respect,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 


■»*■ 


The  following  instructions,  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  Mahom- 
sned  Akber,  a  prince  of  great  celebrity,  who  reigned  in 
Hindostan  from  the  year  1556  to  16059  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  spirit  that  influenced 
the  actions  of  that  eastern  potentate  than  could  be  conveyed 
by  any  historical  description  that  conld  be  given  of  it.  A 
similar  principle  of  order,  beneficence,  and  economy,  per* 
vades  all  the  other  regulations  of  that  prince,  which  are  dis- 


played  in  the  AyeeA  Akbery^  tnuiiUted  hf  Mr.;Qiadwki« 
from  ^hich  this  is  extracted. 


XN8TBUCTIONS    FOR    T9B    OFFlCfiES* 

The  Sepahsillar  for  Viceroy.) 

Hb  is  his  majesty's  vlcegereot.   The  troops  and  sub<- 
jecls  of  the  soobah  are  under  his  orders;  and  the  pros- 
perity thereof  depends  upon  bis  impartial  distribution 
of  justice.     In  all  his  actions  be  must  strive  to  please 
the  Deity^  to  whose  throne  it  is  his  duty  to  be  incef- 
santly  offering  up  supplication  and  pndse.    He  must 
constantly  keep  in  view  the  happinefs  of  the  people 
and  never  suffer  himself  to  be  negligent  in  businefs. 
He  must  not  talk  idly^  nor  shew  an  unpleasant  coun- 
tenance.    He  must  be  circumspect  in  his  conduct 
and  pay  due  regard  to  the  rank  of  every  one^  shewi]\g 
particular  complacency  towards  them  who  are  neiiiest 
him  in  office,  nor  neglecting  those  whose  duty  engagtA 
them  at  a  distance  from  his  person.    Whatever  can 
be  transacted  by  his  servants  he  shall  not  commit  to 
the  care  of  his  sons;  neither  shall  he  employ  himself 
,  .upon  a  businefs  which  can  be  performed  by  his  chil- 
dren.   On  all  occasions  he  shall  consult  with  ^  person 
nviser  than  himself;  or  if  such  an  one  is  not  to  be 
found,  he  shall  afsociate  toge&er  several  of  approved 
.  wisdom,  and  deliberate  with  them,  listening  with  at- 
tention to  the  opinion  of  each,  and  determining  with 
caution* 

VERSE. 

*^  Sometiinea  an  old  wise  man  may  counsel  (bd^ 


6ft 

^'ishly;  and  an  ignorant  boy  may,  through  mistake^ 
*^  drive  the  arrow  into  the  butt." 

He  must  not  admit  every  one  to  his  counsel,  nor 
low  people  in  particular,  since  few  advise  from  mo-* 
tives  of  friendship  and  disinterestednefs*  Considering 
his  office  to  be  that  of  a  guardian,  let  him  act  with 
the  utmost  caution.  He  must  regard  the  knowledge 
of  the  dispositions  of  men  as  the  firmest  basis  of  his 
power,  and,  having  obtained  that,  he  will  live  in  per- 
fect' security.  Let  him  keep  under  the  command  of 
reason,  both  his  favour  and  his  displeasure.  The  dis- 
obedient he  shall  strive  to  reclaim  by  good  advice.  If 
that  fail,  let  him  punish  with  reprimands,  threats,  im- 
prisonment, stripes,  or  even  amputation  of  limbs;  but 
he  shall  not  take  away  life  till  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  He  must  not  s|ain  his  tongue  with 
abuse,  for  foul  Jangiiage  belongeth  to  low  and  incon- 
siderate people.  Let  him  not  make  a  practice  of  af'> 
firming  his  words  with  an  oath,  for  be  will  thereby 
make  himself  suspected  for  a  liar,  and  fill  his  hearers 
jvith  distrust.  In  judicial  investigations,  let  him  not 
be  satisfied  with  witnefses  and  oaths,  but  make  re- 
peated and  various  inquiries,  and  pay  due  attention  to 
physiognomy.  He  must  not  intrust  these  investiga- 
tions so  entirely  to  another  as  to  consider  himself  freed 
from  all  responsibility  therein. 

VERSE. 

^^  Refer  not  his  cause  to  the  investigation  of  the 
<<  dewan,  for  pofsibly  his  complaint  is  against  the 
^*  dewan." 
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Those  who  apply  for  justice^  let  them  not  be  afiUcted 
with  delay  and  expectation.    Let  him  shut  his  eyes 
against  ofTences,  and  accept  the  excuse  of  the  penitent. 
Let  him  behave  himself  with  befittmg  state  and  mu- 
nificence.   Let  him  object'  to  no  one  on  account  of 
his  rdigton  or  scet.     Let  him  intrust  each  division  of 
the  cmmtry  to  the  care  of  an  honest  upright  man.   Let 
the  roads  be  made  safe  by  stationing  proper  guards  for 
the  protection  of  the  traveller^  and  let  him  continually 
receive  information  thereof.    Let  him  appoint  to  of- 
fices men  of  worth,  foresight,  and  integrity,  and  not 
such  as  are  avaricious;  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  people  are  not  to  be  founds  he  shall  join  in  office 
several  who  are  not  acquainted  or  connected  together; 
and  writing  down  the  representation  of  each^  he  must 
endeavour  to  discover  the  truth.    Let  his  expences  aU' 
ways  be  lefs  than  his  income;  and  of  what  remains  he 
should  give  some  part  to  the  needy,  pafticularly  those 
who  do  not  set  forth  their  wants.    Let  him  be  always 
attentive  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  see  that 
their  arms  be  kept  in  good  order;  and  he  shall  con- 
stantly exercise  himself  and  his  men  in  riding,  and  in 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  the  matchlock.     Let  him 
be  circumspect  and  deliberate  in  placing  confidence, 
for  many  who  are  evil-minded  carry  a  fair  outside^ 
and  use  the  language  of  friendship;  but  as  their  pro- 
fefhions  are  void  of  si;icerity,  they  conclude  with  acting 
a  vicious  part.    Let  him  strife  to  increase  cultivation 
and  population,  and  gain  the  heaAs  of  all  our  subjects 
by  a  faittiful  performance  of  his  engagements;  and  let 
him  consider  it  is  his  duty  to  befriend  the  industrious 
husbandman.    Let  him  be  carefnl  to  appoint  impar- 
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piA  colleojtor3  of  the  xjevenucfs,  and  be  always  watehful 
over  tbeir  conduct.  He  must  give  atteniioa  to  the 
digging  of  retiervoirs^  wells^  and  water-courses;  to  the 
planting  of  gardens;  to  the  erecting  serais,  and  other 
pious  and  useful  foundations;  and  see  that  such  as 
hare  fallen  into  decay  be  repaired.  He  must  not  be 
£}|id  of  retirement,  aor  indulge  himself  In  melancholy; 
aeither  ought  be  to  be  familiar  with  the  populace^  nor 
always  in  a  crowd. 

YEASB. 

'*  Neither  afsociate  with  every  one;  nor  separate 
•^  yourself  from  every  ohe.  Go  in  the  road  of  wis- 
**  dom,'  and  be  neither  a  fly  nor  a  phoenix.'* 

Let  bim  venerate  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  respect  the  dervishes  and  truly 
pious  mendicants.  Let  him  not  consider  imploring 
blefsings  from  the  sun  and  venerating  lamps  as  igni- 
coly.  Let  him  accustom  himself  to  watching,  an4 
deep  and  eat  with  moderation.  Let  bim  employ  him- 
self in  prayer  at  sunrise,  noon,  evening,  and  midnight. 
When  he  is  at  leisure  from  religious  and  worldly  du- 
ties, he  should  peruse  books  of  philosophy,  and  guide 
his  actions  by  their  precepts.  If  he  is  not  in  a  tem« 
per  of  mind  to  relish  this  study,  he  may  read  the  Mus- 
xxeevy^  regardlefs  of  the  letter,  but  considering  the  spirit 
of  the  author.  He  ought  also  to  cultivate  his  mind 
with  the  approved  tales  of  the  Keleilah  Dumnah,  thuft 
making  the  experience  of  ancient  times  his  own.  Let 
him  listen  to  true  theology,  and  not  give  attftition  to 
idle  tales.  Let  him  afsociate  with  the  wise,  and  t^ose 
of  good  and  friendly  disposition;  and^  having  selected 
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from  amongst  them  a  man  of  truth  and  integrity, 
direct  him  to  give  due  attention  to  al|  bis  actions,  in 
order  that  whatever  appears  improper  to  him  may  be 
represented  by  him  in  private.   If  at  any  time  he  mis- 
conceives a  motive  or  action,  he  shall  not  therefore  be 
displeased  at  him,  for  it  has  long  been  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  people  are  backward  in  speaking  any  thing 
that  may  be  disagreeable  to  their  superiors,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  one  who  will  benefit  another  to 
his  own  injury.    Let  him  not  be  hurried  away  by  the 
representation  of  slanderers,  but  exert  his  own  circum- 
spection on  all  occasions,  because  men  of  bad  cha- 
racter forge  stories;  and,  pafsing  themselves. off  for 
men  of  integrity  and  disinterestednefs,  labour  to  injure 
others.     Let  him  not  be  revengeful,  but  behave  with 
modesty, and  kindnefs  to  every  one.     He  must  not 
slight  the  descendants  of  ancient  families,  but  consider 
the  glorious  actions  of  their  ancestors  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  lefs  deserving  posterity.     Let  him 
observe  that  at  meals  every  person  says  Allah  Akber, 
and  that  the  principal  man  amongst  them  answers 
Jelle-jelalehoo.    Let  him  see  that  neither  a  goat  nor 
a  sheep  be  killed  that  is  not  a  twelve-month  old.    For 
a  month  following  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
he  shall  abstain  from  eating  flesh;  neither  shall  he  eat 
I  of  any  thing  that  himself  hath  slain.    Let  him  not 
addict  himself  to  sensual  gratifications;  nor  have  com- 
merce with  a  pregnant  woman.     The  food  which  is 
tisually  given  away  after  the  death  of  a  person,'  he 
shall  prepare  every  year  on  his  own  birth- day,  and 
bestow  upon  the  needy. 
Upon  the  sun*s  entering  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  let 
Vol.  L  F 
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him  employ  himself  4n  prayer^  and  discharge  cannoa 
and  musketry^  to  apprize  the  populace  thereof.  And 
let  him  order  the  kettle-drum  to  b^  beat  at  sunrise 
and  midnight.  Let  him  not  consider  himself  as  sta* 
tionary^  but  hold  himself  and  family  in  readinefs  to 
repair  to  the  presence  at  the  shortest  summons. 

ft 

The  Foujdar  for  General) . 

For  the  further  prosperity  of  the  empire,  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  appointed  a  Sep- 
ahsillar  for  every  soobab,  has  nominated  one  of  his 
intelligent  and  disinterested  servants  to  the  charge  of 
several  pergunnahs,  who  is  stiled  Foujdar;  he  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  Sepahsillar,  to  whom  he  is  to  give 
every  afsistance  in  his  power. 

Whenever  a  zemeendar,  or  a  collector  of  the  roya^ 
or  Jageer  lands  is  disobedient,  he^  shall  endeavour  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  duty  by  fair  words;  and  if  they 
fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  he  shall  take  dowa 
in  writing  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  and  then 
inflict  a  proper  punishment.  If  a  number  confederate 
together,  let  him  fix  his  quarters  near  to  their  abode^ 
and  pofsefs  himself  of  their  men  and  property  by  de- 
grees, without  hazardiijig  a  general  engagement*  Fot 
a  service  which  can  be  effected  by  infantry^  t^e  shall 
not  employ  cavalry.  He  •must  not  be  precipitate  ia 
attacking  a  fort,  but  encamp  his  troops  beyond  tb^ 
reach  of  its  guns,  and  block  up  all  the  avenues  thereto^ 
He  must  be  guarded  against  their  nightly  sallies;  and 
he  ought  to  provide  a  safe  retreat  for  himself.  Let 
him  be  careful  that  the  troops  are  relieved  regularly. 
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When  he  has  pofsefsed  himself  of  the^  strong  hold  of 
the  rebels^  he  must  act  with  fidelity  in  the  division 
of  the  plunder^  a  fifth  part  of  which  he  shall  send  to 
the  royal  exchequer;  and  if  after  making  tfa^  division 
ther^  be  any  remainder,  that  shall  also  he  the  property 
of  the  state.  Let  him  pay  constant  attention  to  the 
horses  and  accoutrements  of  the  troops.  If  a  trooper 
be  without  a  horse,  his  comrades  shall  provid<2  him 
with  one  at  their  joint  ^xpence.  If  a  hoiise  is  killed 
in  battle,  the  trooper  is  to  be  mounted  again  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  government.  He  must  send  regularly  to  the 
presence  a  roll  of  the  troops  who  are  present,  and  of 
those  who  are  absent.  In  all  instances  he  must  ex- 
ert himself  in  carrying  into  execution  the  royal  regu- 
lations.   ' 

The  Meer  Adul  and  the  Cazy  for  Judges) . 

Although  it  be  the  immediate  duty  of  a  monarch  to 
receive  complaints  and  administer  justice,  yet,  seeing 
that  it  is  not  pofsible  for  one  person  to  do  every  thing, 
it  necefsarily  follows  that  he  must  delegate  his  power 
to  another*  This  delegate  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
witnefses  and  oaths,  but  make  diligent  investigation; 

,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  the  truth  without 
painful  search  and  minute  inquiry.  Considering  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  he  ought  not  to  place 

.  much  reliance  on  depositions  and  solemn  afseverations. 
Divesting  himself  of  partiality  and  avarice,  let  him 
distinguish  theopprefsed  from  the  opprefsor;  and  when 
he  has  discovered  the  truth,  act  accordingly. '  He  shall 
begin  with  asking  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
then  try  it  in  all  its  parts. '  He  must  examine  each. 
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witnefs  separately  upon  the  same  point,  and  write  down 
their  respective  evidences.  Since  these  objects  can  only 
be  effectually  obtained  by  deliberatenefs,  intelligence^ 
and  deep  reflection,  they  will  sometimes  require  that 
the  cause  should  be  tried  again  from  the  beginning; 
and,  from  the  similarity  or  disagreement,  he  may  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  Cazy  tr^ies  the 
cause;  and  the  person  who  pafscs  sentence  and  orders 
punishment,  is  called  the  Meer  Adul. 

The  Cooiwal  (or  Superintendant  of  the  Police). 

This  office  requires  one  who  is  courageous,  expe- 
rienced, active,  and  of  quick  comprehension.  He 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  nightly  patroles, 
that,  from  a  confidence  in  his  vigilance,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  may  sleep  at  ease,  and  every  attempt  of  the 
wicked  be  prevented  or  frustrated.  It  is  his  duty  to 
keep  a  register  of  all  the  houses  and  frefquented  roads. 
And  he  shall  cause  the  inhal)itants  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements to  aid  and  afsist,  and  to  be  partakers  in  the 
joy  or  sorrow  of  each  other.  And  he  shall  divide  the 
city  into  mehals  (or  quarters),  and  to  nominate  a  pro- 
per person  to  the  superintendance  thereof,  under  whose 
seal  he  shall  receive  a  journal  of  whatever  conies  in  or 
goes  out  of  that  quarter,  together  with  every  other  in- 
formation regarding  it.  He  shall  also  appoint  for  inspec- 
tors over  the  conduct  of  the  Mecr  Mehal,  a  person  of 
that  quarter,  and  another  who  is  unknown  to  him;  and 
keeping  their  reports  in  writing,  be  guided  thereby. 
Travellers,  whose  persons  arc  not  known,  he  shall  cause 
to  alight  at  a  separate  serai ;  and  he  shall  employ  in- 
telligent people  to  discover  who  they  are.     He  must 
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carefiiUy  attend  to  the  income  and  expences  of  every 
man.  His  own  conduct  must  be  upright  and  strictly 
honest;  and  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with 
ev^ry  transaction.  Out  of  each  class  of  artificers  he 
shall  select  one  to  be  at  their  head,  and  appoint  another 
their  broker  for  buying  and  selling,  and  regulate  the 
businefs  of  the  clafs  by  their  reports :  and  they  shall 
regularly  furnish  him  with  journals  attested  by  their 
respective  seals.  He  shall  endeavour  to  keep  free  from 
obstructions  the  small  avenues  and  lanes^  fix  barriers 
at  the  entrances,  and  see  that  the  streets  are  kept  cleans 
'W^hi^n  night  is  a  little  advanced,  he  shall  hinder  peo* 
pie  from  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  city..  The 
idle  he  shall  oblige  to  learn  .^me  art.  He  shall  not 
permit  any  one  forcibly  to  enter  the  house  of  another. 
He  shall  discover  the  thief  and  the  stolen  goods,  or  be 
himself  answerable  for  the  lofs.  He  shall  not  suffer 
any  one  to  levy  baj  or  tumgha,  except  upon  arms,  ele- 
phants, horses,  goats,  and  manufactures;  upon  each 
of  which  something  is  taken,  in  every  soobah,  at  one 
appointed  plaoe.  He  shall  cause  old  coins  to  be  melted 
at  the  mint,  or  pay  them  into  the  treasury  as  bullion. 
He  shall  be  careful  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
present  reign  do  not  pass  current  at  different  rates;  and 
upon  coins  short  of  weight,  he  shall  take  exactly  ithe 
deficiency.  He  shall  see  that  the  niarket-prices  are 
moderate;  and  not  suffer  any  one  to  go  out  of  the 
city  to  purchase  grain;  neither  shall  he  allow  the  rich 
to  buy  more  than  is  necefsary  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. He  shall  examine  the  weights,  and  see  that  the 
seer  be  exactly  thirty  dams ;/  and  shall  not  suffer  any 
other  measure  than  the  ilahee  guz  to  be  used.    He 
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shall  prohibit  the  making,  drinking,  flelling,  and  buy-* 
ing  of  spitituous  liquors;  but  need  not  take  pains  td 
discover  what  men  do  in  secret.    If  any  one  die  or  dis* 
appear  and  leave  no  heir,  he  shall  make  an  inventory 
of  his  effects,  and  take  care  of  them.    He  shall  see  that 
particular /erries  and  wells  are  kept  separate  for  the  use 
of  women  oiily.     He  shall  take  care  to  employ  trusty 
people  in  drawing  water  for  supplying  the  public  water- 
courses.   He  shall  not  permit  women  to  ride  on  horses 
back.     He  shall  take  care  that  neither  an  ox,  a  hcnrse, 
a  buffalo,  or  a  camel  be  slaughtered.    He  must  not 
allow  private  people  to«confine  the  person  of  any  one, 
nor  admit  of  people  being  sold  for  slaves.    He  shall 
not  allow  a  woman  to 'be  burnt  contrary  to  her  in* 
clination.     He  shall  not  suffer  any  one  to  be  empaled. 
He  shall  not  permit  any  one  to  be  circumcised  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years;   but  after  that  period,  they 
may  be  left  to  their  own  discretion.     Let  him  expel 
from  the  city  all  hypocritical  mallungees  and  calendars^ 
or  make  them  quit  that  course  of  life ;  but  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  molest  recluse  worshippers  of  the  deity^ 
nor  to  offer  violence  to  those  who  resign  themselves  to 
poverty  through  religious  principles.    Let  him  see  that 
butchers,  those  who  wash  dead  bodies,  and  others  who 
pecform  unclean  offices,  have  their  dwelling  separate 
from  other  men,  who  should  avoid  the  society  of  such 
stony-hearted,  dark -minded  wretches.     Whosoever 
^drinlceth  out  of  the  same  cup  with  an  executioner^  let 
one  of  his  hands  be  cut  off;  or  if  he  eateth  of  his  ket- 
tle^ deprive  him  of  one  of  his  fingers.    Let  him  see 
that  the  cemetry  be  withoutside  the  city,  in  the  west- 
em  carter.     I^et  him  prohibit  the  disciples  from 
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mourning  in  blue  vestments,  ordering  them  to  wear 
red  cTothes  upon  such  occasions.  From  the  first  till 
the  nineteenth  of  the  month  Feverdeen,  during  the 
whole  of  Aban^  on  the  first  day  of  every  solar  month, 
on  festivals^  on  days  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon^ 
and  on  Sunday,  let  him  prohibit  men  from  slaying 
beasts,  except  It  be  for  feeding  animals  used  in  hunt- 
ing, or  for  sick  people,  as  necessity  may  require.  Let 
him  have  the  place  of  execution  withoutsid^  the  city. 
Let  him  see  that  the  Ilahee  festivals  are  duly  observed; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  new  year,  and  the  ]  9th  night 
of  the  month  of  Feverdeen  to  be  celebrated  with  illu- 
minations. On  the  eve  of  a  festival,  as  well  as  on  the 
festival  itself,  let  him  order  a  keltle»drum  to  be  beat 
every  three  hours.  He  shall  cause  the  Ilahee  tarikh  to 
be  used  in  the  Persian  and  Hindovee  almanacs^  observ-* 
ing  that  in  the  latter  the  month  be  made  to  b^in  from 
Kishenputch. 

\To  he  tmikmed^ 
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A  Saunterer  has  favoured  me  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  going  forward  on  Snow^hill^ 
tending  to  show  that  the  improvement  there  intended 
will  prove  much  lefs  beneficial  to  the  public  than  that 
public  had  reason  to  expect^  and  requesting  the  to  state 
the  particulars  he  specifies,  in  hopes  that  they  may 
still  be  attended  to  before  it  be  too  late.  For  my  own 
part,  however  much  I  may  be  convinced  of  the  Just- 
nefs  of  his  observations  myself^  I  am  satisfied  that  any 
interference  on  xny  part  would  prove  firuitleft.    Fh>ih 
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the  respect  I  bear  for  my  correspondent,  nowever,  I 
khall  state  as  briefly  as  f  can  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks. 

He  observes  that  the  managers  of  that  undertakinjg 
-seem  to  be;  sensible  that  the  first  inclined  plane  that 
they  projected  was  greatly  too  steep  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  seeing  they  have  abandoned  it  for 
the  second  plane  that  they  are  now  making.  This^ 
however,  lie  remarks,  though  a  small  matter  better 
than  the  former,  will  still  be  greatly  too  steep  for  pub- 
lic convenience!  nor  indeed  can  it  ever  be  made  right 
'  without  making  a*  bridge  over  the  hollow,  and  be^a- 
ning  the  slope  upwards  from  Holbom-bill,  nearly  op- 

•  posite  to  Hatton-garden,  where  it  now  begins  to  de- 

*  sceud.     Were  this  done,  the  pafeage  from  Holborn  to 
"  Newgate  would  be  nearly  as  easy  as  any  of  the  streets 

of  London  5  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  of 
inestimable  value.     At  the  present  time,  h^  thinks, 
when  application  is  to  be  made  to  parliament  for  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  magistrates  in  regard   to 
these  particuliirs,  it  might  be  easily  obtained^  and  he 
;  suggests,    that  xyere   the  intended  street  descending 
Snow-hill  to  be  bent  in  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  right 
hand,  $o  as  to  bring  it  by  an  easy  curve  as  it  approach,- 
ed'  the  line  of  Fleet-market,  more  in  a  line  with  the 
.bottom  of  Holborn- hill,  it  would  be  perhaps  more^dcr 
.^nt,  if  the  ta^te  of  the  people  of  Bath,  where  curve 
lines  arc  generally  preferred,  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  and 
,doubtlef$-'more  convenient  than  any  straight  line  there 
could  be  made.    This  would  only  encroach  upon  a 
few  houses  at  present  on  Holborn-bridge,  which,  if 
purchased,  and  others  rebuilt  in  a  proper' styb  along 
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the  new  street^  would  probably  be  repaid  by  the  su-* 
perior  value  of  these  new* houses;  .andj  as  in  tbis  cas^ 
some  part  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  part  df  Holborn* 
hill  would  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street^  these^ 
if  purchased  by  the  managers^  might,  without  being 
taken  down^  have  'their  walls  heightened,  and  shop^ 
made  on  a  level  with  the  street  5  the  lower  floors  being 
converted  into  cellars;  which^  together  with  the.  cellar 
room  under  the  street  (that  would  be  cheapest  raise^ 
upon  arches)  would  go  far  to  make  indemnification  for 
the  expence.  Pafsages  might  be  left,  if  thought  4)ro« 
perj  under  the  bridge  into  Fleet-market  from  the  inns 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Soow-hill|  should  it  be  thought 
necefsary  to  keep  them  up;  and  even  from  Holbom^ 
by  going  a  small  space  under  the  bridge,  and  into 
fleet-market,  if  thought  proper.  Thi^  Jjast  pafsagjfr 
might  easily  be  effected  through  Shoe-lane  if  thought 
better. 

In  confirmation  of  the  justneTs  of  my  correspondent^ 
ideas  respecting  the  pofsibility  of  thus  obtaining  in* 
demnification  for  the  expence,  I  shall  only  remark^ 
that  the  South-bridge  at. Edinburgh  over  the  Cowgate, 
which  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  a  set  of  com*- 
mifsioners  nominated  in  the  act  of  parliament  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  was  carried  on  upon  the  plan  here 
recommended  of  purchasing  houses  at  their  then  va- 
lue, and  reselling  ibcm  upon  the  improved  plan,  had 
the  whole  expence  of  constructing  it  fully  repaid;  and 
a  considerable  overplus  of  money  left  to  be  applied  for 
other  purposes. 

I  cannot  help  on  this  occasion  strongly  exprefsing 
my  regret  that  something  of  this  nature  had  not  been 
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X  diought  of  when  Blackfriars-bridge  was  built;  for,  had 

(hat  been  done,  the  conveniencies  of  the  town  might 
have  becA  wonderfully  augmented,  its  beauty  improved, 
while  a  great  saving  in  money  might  have  accrued  to 
the  public.  Had  a  bridge  upon  the  pldn  here  sug- 
gested been  thrown  over  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of 
Ludgate-hill,  and  the  street  raised  qion  arches  on  each 
side  of  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  'to  a  regular  inclined  plane 
from  the  bottom  of  Fetter-lane  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, it  would  have  formed  a  gentle  ascent  that  would 
have  been  scarcely  perceptible.  Had  the  street  from 
thence  to  Blackfriars-bridge  (now  Bridge-street)  bceA 
in  like  manner  raised  upon  arches,  so  as  to  go  with  a 
regulat  ascent  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
that  ascent  also  would  have  been  scarcely  perceptible. 
Xhe  boused  on  Bridge-street  would  in  that  case  have 
been  much  more  airy  and  elegant  than  they  now  are, 
and  consequently  would  have  been  of  greater  value; 
knd  the  cellar-room  under  these  houses,  and  the  bridge, 
would  have  been  of  such  value  as  to  go  far  in  the  way 
of  indemnification. 

•  But  this  is  only  one  item  of  the  benefit  that  would 
have  resulted  from  that  plan.  The  sewer  that  runs 
under  Bridge-street  (formerly  Fleet-ditch)  is,  upon  jthe 
present  plan,  necefsarily  so  low,  that  the  bottom  of  it 
is  beneath  the  level  of  the  Thames  at  low  water;  a  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  at  every  tide  the  current  in 
it  is  wholly  stopped  for  several  hours,  which  allows 
the  dirt  and  silt  to  subside  in  it  during  that  time;  and 
there  being  no  descent  sufficient  to  occasion  a  rapid 
current  to  cKcty  it  oiF,  it  there  accumulates  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  indispensably  necefsary  to  open 
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ifctt  ioniKnse  sewer  from  time  to  timej  in  order  to 
dean  it  out;  an  operation  of  inconceivable  expence 
tint  must  be  frequently  repeated.    Many  of  my  read* 
en  will  recoHect  that  a  few  years  ago  this  operation 
WIS  performed,  and  that  it  required  two  years  to  com- 
plete it,  at  a  most  enormous  expence,  and  to  the  infi- 
nite pfe|iidice  and  annoyance  of  the  public.    Had  the 
plao  above  pointed  out  been  adopted,  the  bottom  of 
that  sewer  might  have  been  raised  to  a  level  above 
that  of  the  Thames  at  high  water,  and  bad  the  bottom 
of  the  sewer  been  of  a  proper  construction  to  narrow 
the  current  as  it  fell  lower,  and  had  a  proper  cefs-pool 
been  made  at  the  upper  entry  into  it,  the  water  might  ' 
hare  flowed  through  that  channel  without  ever  having 
been  incommoded  by  mud;  as  two  or  three  person^^ 
pa&iog  along  it  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  was 
the  least  water  in  it,  on  purpose  to  remove  any  small 
obstrucdons  that  might  have  accidentally  got  there, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Nothing  was  to  prevent  it  from  thus  pafsing 
aloog  the  whole  of  Fleet-market;  nor  to  raise  it  also 
oD  arches  to  the  level  of  Bridge-street,    What  are  the 
obstmctions  to  prevent  this  from  being  still  done? 

Two  letters  have  been  received  that  are  signed 
r.  H.  the  first  recjuesting  some  information  respecting 
the  proper  mode  of  levelling  high  nused-up  ridges  of 
laod,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  rich  earth  upon  the  top. 
He  is  thus  informed  that  he  will  find  pretty  detailed 
directions  for  this  purpose  in  the  first  volume  of  Efsayt 
■dating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Afiairs.  It  i$  now 
near  thirty  years  since  that  book  was  published,  and  I 
Uve  nothing;  farther  now  to  add  to  it  from  experieiic# 
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than  tlvat  it  is  necefsary  to  be  very  particular  not  only 
to  raise  the  old  furrows  at  the  first  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  former  tops  of  the  ridges;  because  the  loose 
earth  there  accumulated  sinks  considerably;  but  tha.t 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  loosen  the  earth  in  ttie 
xniddle  of  the  old  ridges  to  a  considerable  depth  bdowr 
the  surface  furrow^  otherwise  the  water  which  sinks 
through  the  surface  mould  will  be  thrown  into  the  old 
cavities  of  the  furrows,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  of 
the  field  for  many  years  after  unequally  moist,  which 
18  always  prejudicial.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  preparatory  operations  in  agriculture,,  and 
can  in  no  case  be  repaid  but  after  a  great  number  of 
years,  so  that  those  should  deem  themselves  fortunate 
who  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  it;  nor  ought  any 
one  ever  to  attempt  it  who  has  not  a  long-lease. 

The  farmer  he  mentions  in  his  second  letter  appears 
to  have  some  practical  knowledge  in  this  busin^fs. 
Lime  is,  in  general,  the  most  efHcacious  manure  for 
that  kind  of  land  that  can  be  universally  commanded. 

The  other  parts  of  his  letter  are  not  of  general  im- 
portance enough  to  admit  of  an  answer  in  this  place. 

He  ought  to  have  adverted  that  the  postage  should 
have  been  paid,  and  that  this  might  have  been  dimi- 
nished, had  it  been  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gumming, 
No.  40,  Holbom-hill. 

A  correspondent  has  taken  the  trouble  to  send,  a}l 
the  way  from  Dublin,  a  strong  philippic  against  Mr, 
Perkins  and  his  metallic  tractors,  which  he  considers 
as  one  of  the  most  shamelefs  impositions  that  have  been 
practised  upon  the  public;  with  a  great  deal  to  the 
same  purport  that  he  wishes  me  to  publish.    For  my 
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own  part,  t  am  far  from  considering  Mr.  Perkins's 
supposed  discovery  in  the  same  serious  light  with  my 
correspondent;  I  conceive  it  to  be  only  one  of  those 
shifts  that  ingenuity  will  be  ever  devising  to  profit  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  John  Bull  is  an  honest, 
open-hearted  kind  of  fellow,  who,  like  most  others  of 
that  description,  stands  in  need  of  some  amusement 
that  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  play  of  his  animal  spi- 
rits; and,  as  nothing  can  prove  ever  so  interesting  ta 
him  as  what  concerns  his  oWn  dear  person,  this  will 
naturally  occur  as  the  most  proper  side  on  which  his 
attention  can  be  excited.  Mr«  Perkins  has  done  no- 
thing more  than  this;  and  in  choosing  his  instrument, 
like  many  other  magicians  of  the  same  sort  who  have 
preceded  him,  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  adapt 
it  to  play  upon  the  imagination  more  than  on  the 
senses.  In  this  he  has  discovered  ingenuity  as  well  as 
daterity.  For  these  at  least  he  is  entitled  to  praise; 
and  he  must  now  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that,  if 
be  demands  from  the  credulous  a  premium  for  that 
ingenuity;  he  obtains  it  with  the  perfect  good  will  of 
those  from  whom  it  is  subtracted.  It  is  probable  he 
had  read  Shenston's  works,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
QnderBtood  the  full  force  of  the  following  pafsage. 

'^  It  is  pofsible,  by  means  of  glue,  to  connect  two 
pieces  of  wood  together;  by  a  powerful  cement,  to  join 
marble;  by  the  mediation  of  a  priest,  to  unite  a  man' 
and  a  woman;  but  of  all  afsociations  the  mostefiectual 
is  between  a  fool  and  a  knave.  They  become  in  a 
manner  incorporate.  The  former  seems  so  framed  to 
admire  and  idolise  the  latter,  that  the  latter  may  seize 
and  devour  him  for  his  prey."    Our  ingenious  op^ 
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rator  seems  to  pofsefs  none  of  the  atrocity  of  mirHl 
indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence*  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  his  intention  to  devour  any  one  as  his 
prey;  he  is  contented  with  relieving  them  of  a  little 
uselefs  drofs,  in  exchange  for  the  satisfaction  he  gives 
them;  and  every  one  knows  that  ^'  a  fair  exchange  is 
no  robbery." 

There  has  lately,  however,  appeared  in  this  country 
ft  necromancer  of  a  much  more  powerful  cast  than 
JMr.  Perkins,  who,  by  means  of  drugs  drawn  from  the 
mines  ofPluius  himself,  has  fascinated  multitudes^  so 
as  to  induce  even  the  avaricious  to  divest  themselves 
pf  their  pelf,  in  order  to  enrich  those  for  whom  they 
eare  nothing.   Whether  it  was  with  this  view  that  the 
wonderful  tunnel  under  the  Thames  near  Greenwich 
was  projected,  and  whether  the  effect  will  be  as  above 
stated,  time  will  discover.    But  in  my  apprehenstoD 
the  loUle^conjuror  was  but  a  dwarf  to  this  giant;  al« 
though  even  this  daring  flight  is  nothing  (though 
resting  upon  the  same  basis)  to  the  'souih-sea-luhlley 
which  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  nation 
in  the  year  1720.    Let  us  then  allow  Mr.  Perkins  to 
play  his  humble  game  with  impunity;  it  ought  not  so 
much  to  excite  the  indignation  as  the  risibility  of  any 
^one  to  observe  the  progrels  that  b^  i3  tnaking* 
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On  the  Symlolic  Character, 

IContimiidJrm  p^t  31.] 

Thb  first  idea  that  occurred  to  me  when  I  began  to 
examine  whether  it  would  be  pofsible  to  devise  a  sym- 
bolic system  of  writing  that  should  have  no  necefsary 
connexion  with  the  sound  of  wordsj  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  those  notions  which  have  been  so  indus- 
triously propagated  in  Europe  respecting  the  Chinese 
node  of  writings  and  which  I' am  sensible  will^  from 
the  same  cause^  occur  to  every  literary  person  that  shall 
,iead  this  memoirs  it  was^  the  difficulty,  as  I  concdved 
it,  that  must  be  experienced  on  account  of  the  immense 
multiplicity  of  characters  that  must  be  devised  for  this 
purpose;  for,  should  it  be  even  physically  pofsible  to 
invent  these  characters,  which  was  not  at  all  clear  to 
me,  it  would  be  so  long  before  those  who  tried  to  em- 
ploy them  could  acquire  a  facility  in  doing  it,  that  it 
might  well  deter  any  one  from  making  the  attempt. 
This  was  a  necefsary  consequence  of  prejudices  that 
I  had  imbibed  from  the  vague  opinions  which  Euro- 
peans have  been  made  to  entertain  respecting  the  Cbi« 
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nese  character^;  which  besides,  from  the  indeterminate 
notions  that  floated  in  my  mind,  I  did  not  conceive 
could  be  made  to  exprefs  all  sorts  of  ideai  with  the  re- 
quisite precision  and  accuracy.  A  very  little  reflection, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  the  ground- 
lefsnefs  of  this  prejudice. 

Every  reflecting  person  must  know,  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  devise  a  set  of  marks  that  can  be  cognisable  by  the 
eyej  and  to  discrlminatie  them  accurately  from  each 
other,  as  it  can  be  to  contrive  distinct  differential 
sounds  to  denote  the  same  things.  We  know,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  much  easier  in  many  cases  to  mark  nice  dif- 
ferences by  means- of  the  eye  with  a  definite  precision, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  axiy  combination!  of 
sounds  whatever.  In  this  way  every  one  recognises 
the  figure  and  features  of  a  person  whom  he  has  re- 
marked before  3  and  can  discriminate  it  readily  from 
all  others  with  an  accuracy  and  precisroti  that  no  de- 
scription by  the  aid  of  words  could  ever  enable  him  to 
do.  Unlefs,  then,  it.be  inarticulate  sounds  exprefsive 
of  violent  sensations,  which  is  the  universal  language 
of  animated  nature^  that  is  known  among  all  nations 
and  tongues,  and  which  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
written  character  in  any  nation,  marks,  cognisable  by 
the  eye  alone,  must  be  capable  of  denoting  ideas  with 
as  much  clearnefs  and  precision  as  any  combination 
of  articulate  sounds  ever  can  do. 

Having  advanced  this  first  step  in  our  progrefs,  a 
consequence  necefsarily  resulting  from  it  was,  that 
there  never  could  be  occasion  for  a  greater  number  of 
ocular  marks  to  denote  our  ideas  than  of  articulate 
sounds  to  denote  the  same  thing:  but,  since  we  all 
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know  that  It  requires  no  greater  stretch  of  talents  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  human  being,  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  words  of  his  mother  tongue 
as  to  enable  him^  without  difficulty,  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  another  person  when  he  pleases^  the 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  si^s  sufficient  to  denote! 
all  our  ideas  (with  more  or  lefs  precision,  it  is  true^ 
according  as  the  ideas  themselves  are  more  or  lefs  dis« 
tinct)  cannot  be  accounted  a  very  arduous  task.  So 
easy  it  is,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with  many  persons 
who  find  no  difficulty,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life^ 
in  making  themselves  perfect  in  the  use  of  five  or  six 
languages;  in  any  one  of  which  they  can  exprefs  them- 
selves  with  equal  fluency  and  precision.  Equally  easy 
then  must  it  afsuredly  be,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  a  set  of  marks  denoting  words^  as  it  can  be  to  learn 
the  sounds  of  those  words  arranged  into  syllables.  Does 
not  every  person  find  as  little  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  meaning  of  the  character  Q,  as  he  does  of  the 
sound  denoted  by  the  letters  two,  or  D£UX;  or  of 
the  character  &  as  that  of  the  sounds  denoted  by 
the  letters  et,  or  and  ? 

Proceeding  in  this  train  of  investigation^  the  ab-i 
surdity  of  the  notion  commonly  adopted,  of  the  endlefs 
multiplicity  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  Chinese  in 
writing,  became  demonstrated.  We  find,  in  fact,  that 
the  number  of  words  in  all  languages  are  circumscribed 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  to  be  easily  retained  on 
the  memory;  and^  on  reflecting  upon  the  subject^  we 
perceive,  that  there  are  many  devices  for  curtailing  the 
number  of  words,  for  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
their  meanings  and  for  aisisting  the  memory;  most  of 
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which  are  adopted  in  practice  ia  every  language, 
though^  undoubtedly,  in  none,  are  all  the  means  that 
might  be  adopted  carried  into  practice.  And,  as  ali 
of  these  may  be  alike  applicable  to  the  language  of 
signs  as  that  of  sounds,  it  will  tend  to  render  our 
notions  of  the  pofsibility  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
this  nvode  of  notation  the  clearer,  if  we  explain  b^efly 
a  few  of  these  contrivances. 

.  AH  the  words  of  every  language  may  be  arranged 
into  a  few  general  clafses,  each  of  which  pofsefses  cer- 
tain characteristics,  and  bears  particular  relatione  to 
certain  other  clafses  of  wjords  which  are  nearly  the 
9ame  in  all  languages.  This  sugg^ts  a  chain  of  con- 
nexion thflt  tends  greatly  to  abridge  the  number  of 
words  or  signs  that  would  have  otherwise  been  i^dis^ 
pensable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  that  the  de- 
vices for  Ihis  purpose  that  shall  be  adopted  for  one 
language  will  be  found  to  be  applicable;,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  to  all  others. 

The  first  clafs  of  words,  or  signs,  that  commands 
our  notice,  is  those  which  are  used  to  denote  the  va- 
rious objects  that  attract  attention.  These  are  what 
we  know  under  the  denomination  of  nambs  (or,  in 
grammatical  language,  nouns),  such  as  a  man^-a 
hprse,  a  tree,  a  stone,  &c.  Each  of  these  admits  of 
certain  modifications,  according  to  the  circumstances 
affecting  them,  which  it  would  be  foreign  from  our 
purpose  here  to  enumerate.  It  only  concerns  us  here 
to  remark,  that  as  each  of  these  peculiarities  must  alike 
affect  every  name  under  the  same  circumstances,  a 
small  variation  of  a  single  word,  letter,  or  mark,  comes 
to  denote  an  immense  diversity  of  circumstances.  This 
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is  <me  step  that  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations  in  the 
procefs  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  languages. 

Again:  no  object  can  exist  without  pofsefsing'  cer« 
tain  qualities.    When  the  idea  of  that  object^  then, 
is  suggested,  either  by  the  repetition  of  its  name,  or 
any  visible  mark  denoting  it,  it  may  be  necefsary  to 
spcafy  some  of  those  qualities  for  particular  purposes. 
The  object  mentioned  may  be  long  ot  short,  weak  or 
itiong,  stiff  or  flexible,  light  or  heavy,  &c.  &c.    This 
dais  of  words  must  also  be  found  in  all 'languages,  as 
wdl  as  names,  under  whatever  denomination  they  may 
be  known  (they  are  by  us  called  adjbctivhs);  and, 
as  the  same  quality  may  be  connected  with  an  im- 
mense variety  of  objects,  this  again  suggests  another 
ready  means  of  abridging  language.    Thus  the  same 
won!  (strongj  may  apply  to  a  great  number  of  names; 
as  a  strong  man,  a  strong  horse,  a  strong  beam,  and 
ao  on. 

In  every  language  also  there  must  be  a  numerous 
dafs  of  words  which  denote  actions  or  movements  of 
one  sort  or  other;  sUch  as  to  walk,  to  run,  to  fly,  and 
8b  on.  These  words  we  have  called  vbrbs.  And 
as  every  one  of  these  actions  may  be  represented  either 
as  being  past,  or  as  transacting  at  present,  or  as  being 
only  to  take  place  in  future,  they  all  nearly  alike  admit 
of  a  great  variety  of  modifications  respecting  time,  &c.; 
10  that  one  variation  may  be  made  equally  to  aflect 
the  whole;  which  furnishes  another  source  for  a  great 
abridgement  of  the  number  of  words  that  have  been 
adopted,  in  one  way  or  other,  in  all  languages  hitherto 
known. 
From  this  claTs  of  words  (verlsj  originates  another 
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clafs  still  of  a  subordinate  nature^  that  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  denote  the  various  modifications  of 
which  the  motion  or  energy  denoted  by  the  verb  is 
susceptible:  thus,  to  walk,  denotes  a  certain  kind  of 
progrefsive  motion  which  may. be  either  accelerated  or 
retarded;  we  may,  therefore,  say  to  walk  quickly  or 
slowly f  to  run  lightly  or  heavily,  to  knock  loudly  or 
gently^  and  so  on.  These  wprds,  in  our  language^ 
have  been  called  adverbs.  In  this  instancy,  as  in 
many  others,  it  will  appear,  that  one  slight  variation 
of  a  word  comes  to  denote  a  general  idea  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  an  indefipite  number  of  circumstances;  so 
as  greatly  to  abridge  the  number  of  words. 

It  will  be  unnecefsary  to  proceed  farther  in  this  kind 
of  analysis;  as  a  single  example  will  be  sufficient  to. 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  circum-t 
stances  tend  to  abridge  the  number  of  words,  and  to 
relieve  the  memory  from  the  burdensome  task  of  nu- 
merous recollections.  The  affection  of  the  mind, 
which  we  denote  by  the  word  fove,  is  universally 
known.  In  this  state,  the  word,  simply  love,  is  a 
noun;  lovely  is  an  adjective  denoting  those  qualities 
that  are  calculated  to  excite  the  sensation  of  love,  as 
a  lovely  child :  to  love  is  a  verb,  and  denotes  that  the 
sensation  which  we  call  love  is  actively  exerted,  so  as 
to  produce  effects  upon  one  object  by  another,  admit- 
ting of  numerous  variations  indicative  of  the  different 
modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible  respecting  timcj 
person,  and  gender;  and,  as  all  these  variations  are 
common  to  every  verb,  the  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  these  modifications  for  once  gives  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  aQ  immense  number  of  wonl^ 
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with  very  little  burden  to  the  memc^ry.  Loving  be- 
longs to  a  particular  clafs  of  adjectives,  which  many 
grasimarians  have  ranked  as  a  variation  of  the  verb^ 
a  loving  wife.  Lovingly  is  an  adverb,  denoting  a  par- 
ticular modification  of  any  action  or  energy  denoted 
by  the  verb  to  which  it  necefsarily  must  apply,  he 
spoke  to  her  lovingly.  Thus,  the  single  idea  denoted 
by  the  word  love,  under  different  modifications,  gives 
rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  words,  the  meaning  of  all 
of  which  are  recognised  with  very  little  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  similarity  of  the  sound  calls  the  attention  to 
the  primitive  idea  denoted  by  these  sounds.  The  same 
general  mode  of  afsisting  the  memory  in  an  immense 
multiplicity  of  words  pervades  all  languages,  notwith- 
standing that  we  meet  with  certain  unefsential  pecu- 
liarities in  each  respecting  the  particular  mode  in  which 
this  is  effected,  which  serves  to  difference  them  from 
each  other,  though  it  does  not  affect  the  radical  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Other  ways  for  still  farther  disburdening  the  me- 
mory in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  languages  have 
been  tmiversally  adopted;  and  it  affords  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  well-informed  philologist  to  trace  the 
similarity  that  prevails  in  all  languages  in  regard  to 
this  particular,  however  diversified  the  same  words  may 
be  in  r^rd  to  the  drefs  in  which  they  make  their 
appearance.  This  is  effected  in  some  cases  by  forming 
a  word  that  denotes  abstract  ideas  from  one  that  con- 
veys  a  literal  meaning,  and  from  compounding  words 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  weight  denotes  the  ten- 
dency of  a  body  to  decend  towards  the  earth;  the  op- 
posite to  which  is  denoted  by  lightness  or  levity. 
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Tbese  are  relative  terms  denoting  proportional  differ- 
encesj  hence  we  have  derived  the  abstract  phrase 
wdghty  arguments*  Innumerable  are  the  words  of 
this  clafs  in  all  languages^  and  great  is  the  perplexity 
that  ori^nates  from  the  improper  use  of  them.  Com- 
pounds^ such  as  pen^knife,  water-mill,  wheeUlarrow^ 
milUhorse,  horse-mill,  and  so  on^  are  equally  nu« 
merous^  all  of  them  tending  to  relieve  the  memory^ 
and  diminish  the  number  of  words  in  every  language. 
Other  means  there  are  of  still  farther  diminishing  the 
number  of  radical  words^  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  p^ticular  languages  more  than 
in  others,  but  which  might  be  equally  applied  to  all 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  character^  if  deemed  necef- 
sary;  but  on  these  I  will  not  here  enlarge.  What  has 
been  said  will,  I  hope,  be  deemed  sufEcient  to  show 
that  the  multiplicity  of  signs  wanted  oan  prove  no  real 
bar  lo  the  formation  of  a  new  character,  should  any 
person  of  adequate  abilities  apply  his  mind  seriously 
to  that  task. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  the  next  consideration 
was  to  try  if  a  mode  could  be  devised  for  ooatriying  a 
set  of  characters  for  the  purpose  that  should  be  simple 
in  their  formation,  and  susceptible  of  being  easily  re-* 
cognised  from  each  other  in  all  cases>  though  suiSc)^ 
endy  numerous  to  answer  all  the  purposes  that  ever 
can  be  required :  and  here  also  I  found  Che  difficulties 
much  lefs  than  I  had  expected  t6  encounter. 

The  most  si^iple  figure  that  I  could  think  of  was 
that  of  a  downright  stroke  resembling  a  capital  I  in 
print;  it  remained  to  see  how  many  variations  this 
figure  admitted  of  without  danger  of  mistaking  one 
for  the  other;  and^ 
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First,  the  simple  right  line  might  be  varied  by  mak^ 
iDg  a  short  line  at. right  angles  to  it  on  the  left  side, 
as  at  No.  1  in  the  series  of  primary  indexes  in  the 
diagraixi,  and  this  admits  of  the  following  distinction^ 
viz.  the  left  hand  mark  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
line,  as  in  No.  2;  or  at  the  middle  of  it,  or  at  the  top, 
as  in  No.  3  and  4,  in  the  order  of  succefsion  in  the 
diagram.    Second,  the  left  hand  mark  may  be  double; 
and  this  also  admits  of  a  threefold  variation,  as  in  No. 
5,  6,  and  7,  in  the  order  of  succefsion;  and,  lastly, 
there  may  be  three  left  hand  marks,  as  in  No.  8  of 
the  same*   These  form  in  all  eight  different  characters, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed as  a  general  index,  if  you  please  to  give  it  that 
name;  which,  by  being  combined  with  the  other  marks 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  will  form  a  series  of  cha- 
racters of  very  easy  formation,  none  of  which  can  ever 
be  confounded  with  any  of  the  others,   and  which 
would  admit  of  being  carried  to  aa  indefinite  number; 
much  greater  than  ever  could  be  wanted.    These  eight 
characters  form  what  is  marked  in  the  diagram  tinder 
the  name  of  the  first  primary  index,  order  of  succefsion.  - 
A  second  variation  of  the  .right  line  may  be  made 
with  the  same  facility  and  certainty  as  the  first,  merely 
by  reversing  the  order  of  the  horuKontal  mark;  that  is 
to  say,  by  putting  it  to  the  right  hand  of  the  perpen- 
dicular line  instead  of  the  left;  always  following  the 
same  order  in  placing  the  marks  as  in  the  first  series: 
that  is  to  say,  making  the  first  mark  at  the  bottom, 
the  second  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the  top  of 
the  line;  then  recurring  to  the  double  marks,  the  fourth 
will  be  two  at  the  bottom  and  middle;  the  fifth  at  the 
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-middle  and  the  top;  and  the  sixth  at  the  top  and  hot* 
torn;  the  seventh  has  three  marks  to  the  right  hand^ 
at  the  bottom^  middle^  and  top.  This  forms  the  first 
secondary  index,  as  marked  in  the  diagram;  which 
consists  of  seven  only,  the  reason  of  which  will  soon 
appear. 

,  First  primary  index.        Primary  indexes.  Secondary  indexes. 

Orderofsuccefsion.      123450780 10  133450780  10 

13345078 

First  secondarylndex. 

Orderofsuccefsion.  /        First  Series. 

13  3  4  5  0  7  No.  1.  No.  3.  No.  3. 

I         [        r 

First  Series. 
No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  0.  No.  7* 

amm.  fhwij.  mum.  mum 

if  [  E 

Second  Series.  Third  Series.  Fourth  Series. 

No  133         4         5         0         7     Noi        3        3&C.  Noi       3     S&C 

13     1313     13     13     13     13       131313        131313 

Fifth  Series.  Sixtli  Series.       Seventh  Series.  Eighth  Series. 

No  1      3       3&C.N01        3       S&cNoi  3        8&C.  N^l         3        8  &C. 

UHti.  ii^htr.  UokJ^rr.  u»i»>rr 

131313    131813    131313    131313 

Ninth  Series.  Tenth  Series. 

No  I         3       3&C.  Noi         3        3&C. 

uH-rr.  unrr 

13      1313  13     13      13 

By  combining  these  two  indexes  together^  a  third 
series  may  be  produced  of  equally  easy  fomiation  as 
either^  but  which  are  much  more  numerous,  fiy  tak<- 
ing  No.  1  of  the  first  indeX)  which  is  an  upright  stroke 
alone^  and  joining  No.  1  of  the  second  series  to  it^ 

you  would  form  the  figure  |  [  ;  but^  as  it  is  unnecef* 
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«aiy  to  make  two  strokes  here^  let  us  suppose  them  to 
be  combined,  and  the  figure  [  would  be  produced. 
Continuing  then  to  add  the  distinctive  mark  of  No.  1 
of  the  first  secondary  index,  and  proceeding  in  order 
through  the  whole  of  the  numbers  bf  the  first  primary 
index,  you  would  produce  No.  1  of  the  first  series, 
which  consists  of  6  figures,  as  the  first,  because  the 
whole  come  in  their-  turn  to  unite  with  the  No.  1  bf 
the  first  secondary  index  in  succefsion. 

Number  1  of  the  first  secondary  index  having  thus 
bei&n  combined  with  all  those  of  the  first  primary  in- 
dex, you  once  more  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
primary  index,  and  join  with  it  No.  2  of  the  first  se* 
condary  index,  which  is  a  mark  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  middle  of  the  line;  and,  proceeding  in  succefsion 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  index,  you  form  No.  d 
of  the  first  series,  which  is  so  obvious  by  inspection 
that  it  is  unnecefsary  to  multiply  words  in  describ- 
ing it. 

In  like  manner  you  proceed  to  No.  3  in  the  first 
secondary  index,  which  is  a  mark  at  the  lap  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  line;  and,  joining  it  in  succef- 
sion through  the  whole  numbers  of  the  first  primary, 
index,  as  before,  you  thus  form  No.  3  of  the  first  se- 
ries. Numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  of  the  first  secondary 
index,  when  combined  in  the  same  manner  with  those 
of  the  first  primary  index,  each  set  in  regular  succef- 
sion after  the  same  order  as  before,  form  immbers  4> 
5,  6,  and  7,  of  the  first  series,  as  in  the  diagram;  in 
all  56. 

It  being  now  no  longer  practicable  to  combine 
^o.  1  of  the  first  secondary  index  with  the  first  primary 
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index>  proceed  to  No.  2  of  the  first  secondary  index^ 
which  being  an  oblique  descending  stroke  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  perpendicular^  this  being  joined  in  sue- 
cefsion  with  each  number  pf  the  first  primary  index^ 
as  before^  forms  No.  1,  2,  3^  4,  5^  6^  and  7^  of  the 
second  series^  in  which  I  have  thought  it  necefsary  to 
mark  only  the  two  first  characters  in  each  number^ 
the  other  six  being  easily  comprehended  by  glancing 
over  the  first  series;  so  that  this  also  forms  b%  more 
characters. 

After  the  same  manner  may  be  applied  the  seccm- 
dary  indexes  No.  3^  A,  5,  6,  7>  8^  9>  10^  in  succelsion^ 
which  would  form  in  all  560  distinct  characters  with 
No.  1  of  the  first  primary  index  alone. 

Proceed^  then,  to  take  the  second  primary  index, 
which  is  a  descending  oblique  stroke  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  perpendicular  line,  aQd  beginning  with 
No.  1  of  the  secondary  index,  and  from  that  to  No.  S  and 
3^  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series^  exactly  as  was 
^one  with  the  first  p/imary  index,  you  will  form  an- 
other series  of  360  distinct  characters.  Then  take  No.  3 

4 

of  the  primary  index,  and  combine  it  in  like  manner, 
as  before,  with  the  whole  series  of  secondary  indexes; 
then  go  on  to  No.  4  of  the  primary  index,  and  so  on  in 
regular  progrefsion  to  No.  10,  you  would  thus  form 
5600  distinct  characters,  no  one  of  which  could  in 
any  case  be  confounded  with  another.  This  is  much 
more  than  can  be  wanted  for  any  purpose  of  language; 
but^  were  more  wanted,  it  would  be  easy  thus  to  form 
ten  or  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  characters  mth« 
out  confusion,  merely  by  varying  the  form  of  these 
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indexes^  while  you  rigidly  adhered  to  the  order  of  ar« 
rangement  above  prescribed. 

Please  to  observe  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend 

to  say  that  the  above  is  the  best  mode  of  forming  the 

characters  that  could  be  devised^  or  to  recommend  it 

seriously  for  adoption  as  such.     It  would  require  a 

much  nicer  investigation  of  the  subject  than  I  have 

bestowed  upon  it  to  determine  that  question.     It  is 

only  meant  to  show  that  the  supposed  difficulty  of 

forming  the  diversity  of  characters  that  would  be  re« 

quired  for  this  mode  of  writing  would  be  nothing* 

It  might  be  easily  overcome^  perhaps^  in  a  thousand 

other  ways.    It  is  also  sufficiently  obvious  that  this 

formation  of  the  characters  could  be  only  adapted  to 

printing.      For  writing,   another  set  of  characters^ 

admitting  of  the  same  kind  of  arrangement,  might 

easily  be  devised)  but  I  do  not  here  enter  into  that 

investigation. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  some  other  difficulties  that 
prefsed  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  the  means  of 
obviating  them  that  readily  occurred. 

Supposing  it  were  polsible  to  invent  such  a  variety 
of  characters  as  would  be  wanted,  so  as  that  they 
might  be  delineated  on  paper  by  means  of  a  pen;  how 
would  it  be  pofsible  to  enable  printers  to  attain  a.  fa- 
cility in  delineating  these  diversified  characters  so  as 
to  make  imprefsions  of  books?  This  difficulty  I  con- 
ceived at  first  would  be  altogether  insurmountable; 
yet^  such  of  my  readers  as  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing,  who  have  followed 
me  thus  far^  will  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  difficulty 
is  already  removed;  and  they  will  have  little  difficulty 
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in  cofnprebcnding  that  the  printing,  after'  thts  morfe 
of  forming  the  characters,  would  be  indeed  more  easy 
than  that  which  they  follow  at  present.  Without  en- 
tering here  into  minutiae  in  regard  to- this  object, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  as  to  this  parti- 
cular, barely  to  remark  that  the  body  of  all  the  cha- 
racters above  described  would  be  formed  by  one  single 
type  only,  viz.  an  upright  stroke  like  a  capital  T,  and 
that  there  could  be  wanted  only  seven  types  for  form- 
ing each  of  the  primary  indexes,  and  an  equal  number 
for  each  of  the  secondary  indexes.  This  would  intro- 
duce a  simplicity  into  their  businefs,  and  a  facility  in 
the  execution  of  it  that  has  been  hitherto  unknown, 
in  regard  to  which  I  need  not  here  say  any  thing 
more. 

I  shall  perhaps  have  more  difficulty  to  satisfy  my 
learned  readers  of  the  pofsibility  of  forming  a  fiction- 
ar)'  of  this  character  that  would  be  of  easy  reference^ 
yet  I  make  no  doubt  of  convincing  them;  if  they  will 
only  bestow  the  requisite  degree  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  this  also  could  be  completely  and  satis- 
factorily effected  without  any  ex traordi nary  degree  •  of 
mental  exertion.  I  will,  however,  coofefs,  that  when 
I  first  turned  my  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  chaos  of  confusion  presented  itself  to  my  ima- 
gination,  out  of  which  it  seemed  next  to  impofsible 
that  order  could  ever  arise.  The  event,  however,  be- 
lied the  prepofsefbion. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  if  all  the  characters 
were  formed  after  the  exact  order,  and  according-  to  the 
succefsion  above  described,  and  that  a  dictionary  were 
formed  in  which  the  characters  were  arranged  after 
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the  same  manner^  one  series  of  primary  indexes  al-* 
ways  following  another  in  regular  succefsion,  and  one 
series  of  secondary  indexes  following  according  to  their 
regular  numbers,  with  the  like  precision  under  each 
series  of  primary  indexes,  it  w^ould  be  impofsible  to 
devise  a  more  easy  mode  of  reference  to  each  indivi- 
dual character  than  this  would  afford.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  I  meet  with  the  character  -f  ,  the  meaning 

of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  sec  at  once  that  it  is  in  the 
first  primary  index,  and  the  third  Number  of  Secondary 
indexes.  I  consult,  therefore,  tlie  3d  series  of  the  1st 
primary  index;  and  I  l^nowit  must  be  in  the  5th  Nun^i** 
ber  of  that  series,  and  there  I  necefsariiy  must  find  it* 
Every  other  character  you  can  fix  upon  would  be  found 
with  an  equal  degree  of  facility  and  precision;  all  that 
is  necefsary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  do  that,  is,  that  be  learn  for  once  the  order  of  the 
primary  index,  and  that  of  the  succefsion  in  the  secon- 
dary indexes;  which  could  be  acquired  with  half  the 
trouble  that  the  order  of  succefsion  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  can  be  now  obtained. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  reader  at  the  first  glance 
^\\\  be  able  clearly  to  follow  all  this;  but  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  succefsion  in  the  index  mark  of  the  primary 
index;  and  then  take  notice  that  the  same  order  of  suc- 
cefsion is  invariably  observed  in  the  secondary  index, 
and  that  this  order  is  invariably  pursued  through  each 
number  (consisting  of  eight  characters)  in  each  series^ 
he  will  be  at  length  able  to  perceive  that  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  and  easy  than  the  arrangement  here 
indicated;  and  that  a  little  practice  would  render  the 
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use  of  it  as  easy  as  that  of  the  Arabic  numerals  now 
in  use;  though  practice  alone  can  ever  rtnder  this 
familiar. 

In  applying  these  or  other  symbolic  characters  to 
the  formation  of  a  comprehensive  written  language^ 
it  might  greatly  simplify  the  businefs  were  a  general 
form  of  character  to  be  adopted  at  all  times  to  denote 
the  noun^  adjective^  verb^  and  adverb;  one  of  the  sides 
of  whic^  character  should  always  be  the  straight  line^ 
with  its  modifications  which  mark  its  precise  mean- 
ing. Thus^  supposing  that  the  noun  were  always  de- 
noted by  a  character  of  this  shape  |_J  ,  the  adjective 
of  this  shape  [J  ,  the  verb  of  this  shape  f) ,  and  the 

adverb  of  this  shape  [^  .  By  this  arrangement  the  leg 
towards  the  left  hand  always  admitting  of  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  meaning,  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  would  be  always  distinctly  recognised  at  the  first 
glance.    Thus,  supposing  the  word  love  was  denoted 

by  this  character  J-  ,  in  that  case  the  noun  would  be 
JJ  ,  the  adjective  lovely  would  beJ[J,  the  verb  to 
love  would  be  p~| ,  and  the  adverb  lovingly  C\  ,  and 
so  on  in  other  cases.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  this  as 
•  a  precise  rule  in  prdctice,  because  there  would  require 
to  be  several  modifications  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 
of  particular  clafses  which  a  skilful  grammarian  would 
know  how  to  discriminate.  My  object  here  is  merely 
illustrative,  so  that  these  niceties  must  here  be  over- 
looked. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  affecting  each  clafs 
of  words  that  might  be  easily  exprefsed  by  invariable 
marks  of  the  same  kind,  that  could  be  added  or  ab- 
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atracted  from  the  character,  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. For  example,  every  noun  admits  at  least  of 
two  numbers,  singular  and  pluraK  Suppose,  then^ 
the  character  above  designed  marked  the  singular, 
plurality  might  be  at  .all  times  designated  by  a  dot 
placed  in  the  middle  between^ the  two  legs  on  a  level 
with  their  tops;  and  if  a  dual  plural  was  wanted,  as 
in  the  Greek  *and  Rufaian  languages,  a  double  dot 
would  answer  that  purpose;  nor  is  it  impofsible  thus 
to  mark  a  trial  number,  should  it  be  wished  for,  or 
even  a  greater  number. 

Other  marks  might  be  adopted  to  denote  gender,, 
which  might  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  noun; 
and  this  might  be  made  the  means  of  giving  a  pre- 
dsion  to  language  that  it  does  not  at  present  pofsefs, 
unlefs  in  a  few  instances.  For  example,  in  every  clafs 
of  auimals  there  may  be  at  least  five  distinctions  re- 
specting gender,  for  which,  in  some  cases,  we  have 
distinct  words  in  the  noun;  in  others  they  are  want- 
ing; and  they  are  always  deficient  in  pronouns,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show.  The  word  cattle, 
for  example,  includes  the  whole  species,  male  as  well 
as  female,  with  all  their  subdivisions,  however  nume- 
rous they  may  be.  This  may  be  called  the  indefinite 
or  universal  gender.  Bull  denotes  the  perfect  male^ 
and  that  alone;  this  forms  the  masculine  gender.  Cow 
denotes  the  perfect  female;  and  forms  the  feminine 
gender.  Ox  denotes  the  castrated  male,  and  may  be 
called  the  imperfect  masculine,  if  you  please;  and  a 
fpayed  heifer  denotes  a  mutilated  female,  which  might 
constitute  the  imperfect  feminine.  To  admit  of  the  ne- 
ce&ary  precision,  then,  every  noun  or  pronoun  denoting 
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animals  should  admit  of  all  these  variations^thkt  might 
be  us^d  whenever  the  writer  found  occasion  to  mark 
these  distinctions^  as  well  as  the  neuter  gender,  ae  we 
employ  it  at  present  for  animals  whose  sex  is  not  known^ 
or  not  intended  to  be  specified.  The  indefinite  gender 
might  be  invariably  in4icated  by  the  marie  of  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  conjoined  X  •  The  masculine  by  a 
distinctive  mark  placed  in  tha  body  of  the  noun^  which 
might  be  this,  with  the  point  downward,  thus  V  ;  the 
imperfect  masculine  by  the  same  mark,  with  a  stroke 
through  it,  thus  V;  the  feminine  by  a  similar  mark, 
with  the  point  upward  A ;  the  imperfect  feminine 
by  the  same  mark,  with  a  stroke  through  it  A  .  These:^ 
-or  any  other  forms  that  should  be  preferred  to  them, 
when  conjoined  with  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  name, 
would  convey  at  all  times  a  precise  idea  to  the  reader; 
and,  whether  the  spoken  language  he  used  admitted 
of  that  distinction  or  not,  he  would  know  the  meaning 
with  precision,  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  exprefs 
it  in  words.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  neat  perspi* 
cuity  of  this  mode  of  writing.  Many  others  would 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  it^^estigation,  were  we  to 
prosecute  it  as  far  as  it  might  go. 

The  common  accidents  accompanying  nouns,  such 
as  cases,  might  be  also  denoted  with  precision  by  marks 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  that  might  be  conjoined 
with  the  right  hand  leg  of  the  noun,  and  which,  of 
course,  would  denote  these  cases  with  precision  with- 
out  altering  in  any  sense  the  meaning  of  the  original 
fioun.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  consideration  with  the 
person  who  was  to  form  this  language,  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the  whole  six  case» 
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dF  the  Latin,  or  only  those  of  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative; which  last  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be  omit* 
ted;  as  the  want  of  that  distinction  in  our  oral  lan- 
guage is  the  cause  of  much  perplexity  and  inelegance, 
which  ought  certainly  to  be  guarded  against  in  this 
instance. 

There  would  be  nodifiitnilty  also  to  contrive  a  set 
of  marks  for  denoting  Uie  different  ages  of  animals, 
somewhat  equivalent  to  those  of  calf,  buUock,  and 
so  on;  only  they  might  be  rendered  much  more  defi- 
nite than  ever  yet  has  been  done  in  any  language. 
One  mark,  for  example,  might  be  made  to  denote  those 
that  were  very  young,  newly  brought  to  life,  as  infant; 
another  might  denote  the  same  young  when  it  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  without  the  afsistance  of  its  mother  for 
food;  another  for  it  when  it  was  about  mid-age,  be^ 
twecn  birth  and  puberty;  another  at  puberty;  another 
ibr  middle  age  in  full  vigour;  and  one  for  senility,  or 
old  age.  It  is  obvious  that  these  marks,  when  con- 
joined occasionally  with  any  noun  whose  gender  was 
also  exprefsed,  would  give  a  precision  and  force  to  the 
language  that  never  can  be  done  by  words.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  impofsible  even  to  denote  the  precise 
number  of  years  of  age,  by  Arabic  characters  inserted 
within  the  noun,  where  that  should  become  necefsary 
for  any  specific  purpose. 

The  character  denoting  verb  would  in  like  manner 
admh  of  a  series  of  variations  that  would  denote  all 
the  accidents  of  persons^,  moods,  and  tenses,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  precision;  but  it  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  to  which  I  must  here  confine  myself  to  enume- 
rate them  all  in  this  place.    It  would  besides  be  very 
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foolish  even  to  attempt  it,  without  bestowing  a  much, 
more  serious  attention  to  the  subject  than  this  illus- 
trative sketch  admits  of.  By  way  of  beginnings  I 
shall  just  give  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which  this  might 
be  done  with  regard  to  number  and  persons*  The 
verbal  character  being  of  the  form  already  described^, 
might  have  the  person  and  number  thus  marked. 
There  are  two  numbers,  eyery  one  knows,  singular  and 
plural,  and  three  persons  in  each  number.  The  per- 
sons might  be  thus  exprefsed,  1st.  person  |~^  ,  a  short 
perpendicular  stroke  above  the  left  side  leg  of  the  cha- 
racter j  3nd.  person  r^,  a  similar  stroke  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  horizontal  line  at  the  top;  3d.  person  p|  ^ 
a  similar  stroke  above  the  right  leg  of  the  figure;  and 
as  a  dot  in  general  denotes  plurality,  to  denote  the  1st. 
t^nd.  and  3d.  persons  plural,  let  dots  be  substituted  for 
the  lines,  thus,  fl  PI  j^l  '  This,  however,  is 
merely  illustrative,  and  there  are  perhaps  many  other 
ways  of  doing  this  that  might  be  more  eligible. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  words  that  are  so  universally 
defective  in  all  languages  as  that  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns; and,  as  there  is  a  necefsity  of  having  frequent 
recurrence  to  these  words,  this  deficiency  occasions  an 
embarrafsment  and  perplexity  in  the  use  of  language 
that  every  person  must  have  experienced.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  he  and  Afin,  they  and  themy  when 
signifying  different  things,  has  been  often  remarked. 
This  might  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  a  pro- 
per degree  of  attention  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
character.  The  confusion  here  remarked  is  in  a  great 
measure  occasioned  by  the  almost  total  want  of  gender 
in  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person;  for  as  to  the  single 
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▼ariation  of  he,  she,  and  it,  with  their  derivatives,  it 
is  so  inadequate  for  the  purposes  wanted,  as  to  leave 
us  very  much  embarrafsed  respecting  this  particular. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  ope- 
rates, as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  might  be  in  some 
measure  improved,  I  shall  subjoin  a  table  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  as  they  are  now  exprefsed  in  the  words  of 
oar  language,  accompanied  with  a  set  of  symbolic  cha- 
racters that  might  be  substituted  in  their  stead.  But, 
as  some  explanations  will  be  necefsary  to  render  this 
intelligible,  it  shall  be  reserved  for  a  succeeding  Num- 
ber. 
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CmtHnutd  fiom  FoL  V,  page  475. 

Viator  at  length  left  Edinburgh,  intending  to  go 
to  Perth:  but,  being  desirous  of  visiting  the  Carron 
iron-works,  and  attending  to  some  other  objects  that 
were  interesting  to  him,  he  deviated  from  the  direct 
road  to  go  by  Linlithgow.  On  his  way  to  that  an- 
cient city,  he  pafsed  a  bridge  that  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  dis- 
astrous events  that  followed  her  in  an  uninterrupted 
saccefsion  from  the  hour  she  pafsed  this  bridge.  It 
was  at  this  place,  called  then,  as  it  is  now  denomi- 
nated, the  New-bridge,  that  she  wJts  intercepted  by 
Bothwel,  on  her  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  who 
carried  her  from  thence  as  his  prisoner  to  his  own 
castle  near  Dunbar,  from  which  time  to  her  dying 
hour  she  may  b^  said  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual confinement,  notwithstanding  two  short  starts 
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of  freedom  which  succefcivcly  paved  the  way  to  greater 
disasters.  Our  intelligeat  traveller  speaks  of  this  ua^ 
fortunate  princefs  with  a  feeling  that  shows  that  he  19 
well  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  her  story^  z^'^ 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  every  thing  that  concem9 
her.  He  ohser\'es  a  mistake  into  which  Whitaker  ha# 
fallen  respecting  this  transaction,  owing  to  his  igno-< 
ranee  of  the  local  geography  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Hal'touTty  where  Bothwel  slept  the  ntgb( 
previous  to  this  rencountre.  Viator  says,  is  evidently 
the  same  place  that  is  now  called  Hatton^  the  late  seat 
itf  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  which  is  not  more  than  t^o 
miles  distant  from  this  place,  to  the  southward.  The 
bridge,  which  he  supposes  had  been  then  lately  built 
over  a  small  river,  here  called  Almon  Watery  was 
pulled  down  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  new  one  of 
more  commodious  form  erected  in  its  place.  He  re- 
grets that  Whitaker,  the  avowed  champion  of  ^is 
princefs,  should  have  afsumed  a  tone  of  argumentation 
so  little  likely  to  lead  to  a  dispafsionate  investigation 
of  facts;  and  he  exprefses  an  earnest  wish  that  some 
person  -of  adequate  abilities  would  still  undertake  the 
task  of  clearing  up  this  very  obscure  part  of  history^ 
which,  if  done  by  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  mild 
dispositions,  and  who  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  might,  he  thinks,  by  t  e  help  of  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  light  wit/ in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  others  that  are  still  within  reach,  b »  a  care- 
ful search  into  archives  that  are  no  accefsible,  though 
long  shut  up  from  the  public,  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  morsels  of  historical  composition  that  has 
ever  been  published.    He  condemns,  with  a  warmth 
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tliat  is  not  usual  with  him,  the  abominable  perform^ 
Offce,  as  be  calls  it,  published  by  Gilbert  Stewart^  un* 
der  the  titk  of  the  history  of  that  princefs. 

In  describing  the  present  state  of  Linlithgow,  he 
lemarks  the  great  revolution  that  has  taken  place  re- 
specting  towns  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
trade  and  manufactures  into  the  kingdom.  Originally, 
he  thinks,  towns  began  to  be  peopled  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  protection  the  inhabitants  derived  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  fortrefs,  or  the  vicinity  of  some 
great  man's  habitation,  which  also  afforded  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history  protection  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  some  re- 
ligious establishment  then  held  sacred,  around  which 
people  congregated  together  in  some  measure  to  mi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that  amenity  of  aspect  has  often  had 
a  share  in  the  choice*  At  Linlithgow  there  was  a 
royal  palace,  whicH,  though  situated  on  a  kind  of  rock 
that  juts  into  a  beautiful  lake  of  small  extent,  could 
not  be  deemed  a  place  of  great  strength,  though  tole- 
rably secure  from  furtive  attacks.  It  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  on  account  of  the  amenity  of  its  situation 
and  the  convenience  of  its  position,  being  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  strong  fortrefses  of  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Dumbar- 
ton. It  was  at  formei^  periods  a  second  rate  city;  but, 
having  no  convenience  for  trade,  and  few  for  manu- 
bctures  of  any  sort,  it  is  now  dwindled  into  a  place 
of  comparative  insignificance. 

Our  traveller,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed  a  parti- 
catar  degree  of  attention  to  the  history  of  Scotland^ 
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was  at  pains,  when  at  this  place,  to  inquire  for  the 
house  from  which  the  regent  Murray,  the  base  brother^ 
and  insidious  adviser  of  Mary,  was  shot  by  Hamilton, 
of  Bothwel  haugh.  The  house  was  pointed  out  to  hiniy 
and  is  now,  as  he  was  told,  precisely  in  the  same 
state  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  that  afsafsination;  and, 
f^om  the  appearance  of  the  place,  he  thinks  this  is 
highly  probable.  It  forms  one  of  a  long-continued 
row  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  principal  street, 
which  is  not,  he  thinks,  in  that  part  above  thirty  feet 
wide.  The  window  at  which  Hamilton  placed  him-i- 
self  was  on  the  first  floor;,  and,  as  the  buildings  are 
low,  he  must  have  had  as  good  an  opportunity  as  he 
cpuld  desire  of  taking^an  aim,  while  the  regent  pafsed 
slowly  in  procefsion  on  horseback  along  the  middle 
of  the  street.  A  saddled  horse  was  kept  in  waiting 
for  Mr.  Hamilton  at  the  back  entry  into  the  yard  be- 
hind, to  which  there  was  no  accefs  from  the  street^ 
but  by  a  very  circuitous  pafsage;  so  that  he  very  easily 
effected  his  escape  after  the  deed  was  done.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, our  traveller  thinks,  must  have  taken  but  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  time, 
when  he  exprefses  his  astonishment  at  afsafsinations 
being  then  so  prevalent,  while  he  states  this  transac- 
tion, and  the  afsafsinalion  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in 
France,  as  proofs  of  a  ferocious  spirit  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope at  that  time.  Our  traveller  alledges,  that  the 
history  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  case  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  reason  why  such  ex- 
cefses  should  then  prevail.  Where  acts  of  cruel  ty- 
ranny can  be  exercised  without  fear  of  punishment 
from  the  law,  individuals  who  suffer  deeply  by  these 
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crudties  will  be  provoked  to  attempt  to  do  themselves 
that  justice  which  the  law  refuses.     This  v/as  plainly, 
he  thinks,  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hamilton.     He  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen  against  a  rebel  (as  he 
-deemed  Murray  to  be)  who  was  up  in  arms  against 
his  lawful  sovereign.     After  that  rencountre,  which 
ended  in  her  total  overthrow,  the  sanguinary  regent 
pursued  his  progrefs,  ravaging  the  lands,  and  destroying 
the  property,  of  the  unlucky  adherents  of  the  queen.. 
Among  these  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.      His  pro- 
perty was  pillaged;    his  house  burned;   his  wife,   a 
lovely  woman,  whose  company  and  conversation  were 
worth  to  her  husband  a  thousand  patrimonies,  insulted 
and  abused  by  Murray,  was  afterwards  turned  out  of 
doors  naked  in  a  stoimy  winter's  night ;  under  such  a 
complication  of  distrefs  she  lost  the  use  of  her  reason, 
and  perished  in  the  extreme  of  misery.   Was  it  strange 
(says  Viator)  if  a  man,  feeling  the  severity  of  this  dis- 
treis,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  all  hope  of 
legal  redrefs  was  vain,  should  be  driven  to  the  des- 
perate step  that  he  then  took?    That  it  was  such  sen- 
timents alone,  and  not  a  savage  brutality  of  mind, 
which  induced  Hamiltoti   to  do  the  deed,  was,   he 
thinks,  evinced  at  another  period,  when  the  king  of 
France  applied  to  him  to  afsafsinate  the  duke  of  Guise; 
a  proposition  which  Mr.  Hamilton  rejected  with  hor- 
ror.    *^  No,"  said  he,  **  I  dare  not; — but,  if  your 
majesty  please,  I  will  fight  him  fairly  in  single  com- 
bat.''   The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times  is  usually 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances,  proceed* 
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ing  from  the  irresistible  workings  of  nature  being 
forced  to  flow  in  a  particular  channel. 

Our  well-informed  traveller  could  not  be  so  near  to 
Falkirk,  and  omit  to  visit,  or  pafs  through  it  unno- 
ticed. He  visited  the  canal  in  that  vicinity,  which  he 
contemplated  with  enthusiastic  veneration.  Every  inch 
here  is  to  him  clafsic  ground.  The  recollection  of 
past  events,  contrasted  by  the  present  situation  of 
things,  suggested  to  him  a  train  of  ideas  that  led  to 
speculations  too  extensive  for  this  miscellany*  The 
struggles  of  the  Romans  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power 
with  the  undisciplined  Caledonians,  and  the  final  ei* 
pulsion  of  the  former  from  these  regions;  the  patrio- 
tic stand  which  Wallace  here  made  against  a  powerful 
invading  foe;  and  the  defeat,  at  a  later  period,  of  a 
well-disciplined  army  by  a  rabble,  comparatively  un- 
armed, all  nearly  upon  the  same  spot,  confer  upon  it 
a  character  of  interest  that  few  others  can  claim.  His 
reflections,  as  he  pafsed  the  Tor-woody  where  Wallace 
sheltered  himself  in  the  body  of  an  old  oak-tree,  when 
the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  circumscribed  his  career  of 
glory ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Carton,  where  the 
short  but  interesting  conversation  between  that  hero 
and  Robert  Bruce  took  place,  which  was  productive 
of  such  important  events;  and  the  warm  eulogium 
that  he  bestows  upon  the  unfortunate  Wallace  ('^who^ 
he  says,  '^  lived  in  an  age  that  was  unworthy  of  him,") 
discover  a  liberality  of  mind  in  the  writer  that  are  not 
common. 

He  now  reached  the  extensive  iron-works  erected  at 
Carron  about  thirty  years  ago;  which,  being  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  embracing  a  variety  of  objects,  afforded 
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Full  scope  to  bis  active  mind  for  the  best  part  of  a  dajr* 
He  was  so  lucky  as  to  see  a  large  cylinder  for  a  ^team- 
engine  cast  that  day;  and  he  describes  the  procefs  in 
the  manner  that  may  be  expected  from  one  who  never 
saw  an  operation  of  that  sort  before;  but  which,  as  it 
would  be  nothing  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  her? 
omit;  as  also  his  account  of  the  tremendous  bellowa^ 
as  he  styled  them,  whose  stunning  roar  almost  deaf« 
ened  him.  Every  thing  was  pew  to  him  here.  The 
large  hammers  for  forging  bar  iron,  moved  by  a  stream 
of  water;  the  facility  with  which  these  weighty  mafsea 
were  managed,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen  in 
this  department — in  short,  the  whole  procefs  of  re* 
ducing  pig  to  malleable  iron,  he  considers  as  a  beau« 
tiful  instance  of  the  influence  of  mind  in  extending 
the  power  of  the  corporeal  exertions  of  man.  But  we 
wish  rather  to  follow  our  traveller  in  his  remarks  on 
the  local  objects  that  may  be  said  more  strictly  to  pe^ 
cuiiarise  the  country  through  which  he  travels,  than 
in  regard  to  the  particulars  respecting  manufactures 
that  are  common  to  manv  other  countries. 

k  "  From  Edinburgh  to  Falkirk  (says  he)  the  road 
runs  through  a  champaign  country  diversified  with 
small  inequalities— hills  terminating  the  distant  pros* 

*^  pect  almost  every  where.  On  the  right  hand  indeed^ 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  ,way,  the  prospect  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  ridge  of  rising  ground,  which  pre- 
vents the  Frith  of  Forth  from  being  seen  until  you 
reach  Falkirk.  This  small  place  is  situated  upon  the 
brow  of  an  eminence  that  overlooks  a  level  vale  of  con- 
siderable extent  for  Scotland,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  th^  Forth,  and  the  distant  hills  of  Perth- 
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ebire^  which,  circling  inward  to  the  west,  meets  about 
ten  miles  from  hence  the  rising  ground  to  the  south, 
on  which  the  castle  of  Stirling  stands,  and  there  closes 
in,  forming,  as  it  were,  an  extensive  amphitheatre  of 
great  beauty  and  grandeur.   Near  the  centre  of  this  vale, 
the  Carron- works,  ^ from  which  ifsucs  by  day  an  ama- 
zing pillar  of  smoke,  and  by  night  immense  volumes 
of  fire,  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  powerful  effect.^ 
This  vale  is  called  the  Carse,  a  word  the  derivatioa 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  which  I  suppose  is  in- 
tended to  denote  a  district  that  has  been  gained  from 
the  sea;  for  the  whole  of  this  vale  consists  of  a  soil 
that  gives  strong  indications  of  its  being  alluvial.    The 
small  river  of  Carron,  which  winds  through  it  towards 
its  eastern  extremity,  has  been  evidently  one  principal 
agent  in  the  formation  of  this  plain,  which,  in  its 
eastern  parts,  is  called  the  carse  of  Falkirk,  and  on  its 
western  border  the  carse  of  Stirling.     The  river  Car- 
ron, when  swelled  by  rains,  like  all  the  rivers  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  carries  along  with  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  muddy  silt,  which,  when  it  met  with  the 
rising  tide  where  the  river  fell  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Forth,  must  have  been  pushed  back  towards  the  west, 
where,   intercepting  the  mud   that,   from  the  same 
cause,  was  brought  down  by  the  Forth  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  must  have  occasioned  a  stagnation  of  the 
current,  during  which  time  the  mnddy  silt  must  have 
been  copiously  deposited  along  the  southern  edges  of 
the  estuary,  at  that  lime  an  extensive  bay.     By  this 
means  it  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  so  as  to  become  in  time  dry  land.     To  any 
person  who  examines  the  local  situation  ^of  this  part 
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of  the  country^  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  this  dis« 
trict,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  carse  ground.    It  is  cfvery  where 
a  sound  firm  loam,  participating  more  of  the  nature 
of  clay  than  of  sand;  and  its  fertility  is  remarked  in 
this  country.     Pease,  beans,  and  barley,  are  here  the 
principal  crops;  but  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  skilful 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  more  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  rearing  of  wheat  than  barley :  of  this^ 
however,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.     All  the  crops 
here  appeared  to  be  rich  and  luxuriant;  and  the  rear- 
ing of  com  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  the  sole  em- 
ployment of  the  husbandman  in  this  country,  whose 
general  industry  appears  to  merit  a  high  degree  of  com- 
mendation.   From  the  Pease-bridge  to  Falkirk,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  fifty  miles  that  I  have  now  tra- 
velled, I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  seen  a  single 
patch  of  waste  ground  in  that  state  of  abandonment 
that  we  call  commons  in  England.    There  is  scarcely 
an  inch  of  land  in  this  tract  of  the  country  that  has 
not  been  cultivated  by  ths  plough,  unlefs  it  be  the 
tops  of  some  abrupt  and  rocky  hills:  neither  have  I 
seen  any  tracts  of  permanent  grafs  land.     Three  or 
four  years  is  almost  the  longest  time  that  a  field  is 
ever  abstracted  from  the  plough  ia  this  part  of  Scot- 
land; neither  are  their  corn-lands  in  general,  I  am 
told,  suffered  to  continue  much  above  that  length  of 
time  under  cultivation,    Grafs  and  com- lands  are  thus 
interchanged  into  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
country  3  and,  as  these  artificial  grafs  fields,  as  they 
are  called  (for  they  are  all  sown  down  with  seeds)  are 
for  the  most  part  made  into  hay,  or  applied  as  green 
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feed  for  beasts  in  the  house  (being  generally  cut  twice, 
often  thrice  in  one  season)  such  grafs  fields  are  fre- 
quently  seen  in  the  midst  of  com  fields  that  are  not  at 
all  inclosed,  which  gives  an  appearance  to  the  country 
that  is  at  least  new  to  the  Englishman;  and  whtch^ 
when  seen  from  the  tops  of  small  eminences  that  fre- 
quently occur,  gives  an  open  cxtensivenefs  to  the  pros- 
pect that  proves  extremely  exhilarating  to  the  spirits 
©f  the  traveller/' 

"  Viator  being  now  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  coun- 
try, resolved  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  descending 
into  a  coal-mine;  with  which  intent  he  turned  a  little 
to  the  eastward  toward  Bo-nefs  [a  fine  contraction  of 
Bo-rislown-nefs]  which  has  been  long  the  Scottish 
emporium  for  sea  coals^  as  that  of  Newcastle  is  for 
England:  in  going  towards  which,  he  pafsed  by  a  place 
called '  Graw^e-wiowr A,  which  forms  the  harbour  for 
v^fsels  entering  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  from  the 
eastward.  This  gives  rise  to  some  judicious  concluding 
remarks  on  that  canal;  which,  as  well  as  the  former, 
we  here  pafs  over. 

Having  provided  himself  with  a  proper  covering  io 
prevent  his  clothes  from  sustaining  damage  in  his  de- 
scent into  these  infernal  regions,  our  traveller  then 
proceeded  to  descend,  in  a  bucket  suspended  by  a  rope 
over  a  windlafs,  to  many  fathoms  deep.  */  My  sen- 
sations (says  he)  as  I  descended  were  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant kind.  The  dark  dank  walls  of  the  pit  ap- 
peared, as  long  as  I  had  light  to  remark  them,  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable;  and  the  idea  that  I  was  sus- 
pended at  an  immense  distance  above  a  cavity  by  a 
single  line,  the  snapping  of  which  must  inevitabl) 
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buny  me  into  eternity,  made  my  flesh  to  creep  upoh 
my  bones :  yet>  when  I  recollected  that  I  had  seen  a 
lively  little  fellow  jusf  emerge  fix>m  this  pit  before  I 
descended^  and  jump  out  of  the  tub  with  an  unembar*- 
ra&ed  alacrity^  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  an  ordinary 
apartment,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  nothing  but 
want  of  practice  that  made  it  so  horrible  to  me;  and 
I  thus  endeavoured,  vidth  some  effect,  to  quiet  the  ex* 
ceft  of  my  perturbation.  It  was  soon  so  dark  in  th^ 
pit  that  I  could  see  none  of  the  objects  around  me; 
but  the  light  right  above  was  clearly  perceptible.  Like 
an  infant  viewing  a  candle,  my  eye  was  instinctively 
turned  towards  that  object,  to  which  it  was  invariably 
fixed  as  I  descended.  This  light,  however,  was  seen 
perceptibly  to  diminish  in  size  as  I  descended,  tiH  it 
had  dwindled  almost  to  a  point.  Watching  to  mark 
tibe  progrefs  of  this  diminution  until  it  should  become 
too  small  to  be  seen,  I  had  now  lost  all  notion  of  ter- 
for,  and  sat  in  patient  expectation  of  the  event;  when 
I  was  unexpectedly,  though  agreeably,  hailed  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  politely  offered  to  be  my  conductor 
on  this  excursion,  and  who  had  descended  before  me, 
who  now  came  forward  to  receive  and  welcome  me 
into  this  subterranean  ci^ity.  A  candle  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  which  shouted  light  enough  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  objects  around.  He,  laughing, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  asked  how  I  was,  and  how  I 
liked  my  journey;  but,  without  waiting  for  my  an- 
swer, he  led  me  forward  Into  a  kind  of  recefs,  which 
had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  chamber,  that  was 
lighted  by  two  candles  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose.     ^'  This  (said  my  companion)  is  the  ban- 
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quetting-hall  of  our  infernal  palace^  where  you  musC 
taste  something  before  we  proceed  farther;  for^  al* 
though  I  cannot  treat  you  in  a  style  befitting  the  for^ 
mer  hospitality  of  this  place^  I  have  provided  you 
something.'*  So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  pocket  bot* 
tie  of  brandy;  and,  unscrewing  the  top,  which  foraied 
a  kind  of  cup,  he  filled  it,  and  drank  to  me  (For  this, 
it  seems,  is  the  etiquette  of  the  place),  and  then  poured 
out  another  and  gave  it  to  me,  which  I  drank,  and 
found  it  very  refreshing.  He  then  divided  a  biscuit 
between  us,  and  we  ate  cordially  together. 

'^  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  former  hospitality 
of  this  place? "  said  I.     "  Why,"  replied  he,  *'  you 
must  know,  that  elections  for  members  of  parliament 
here,  as  well  as  in  England,  are  frequently  attended 
with  some  make-shift  expedients;  but  we  are  obUged 
to  conduct  matters  somewhat  diflferently  from  you. 
In  elections  for  boroughs,  it  is  not  the  pot^wallopers 
of  the  place  who  vote  here,  but  the  magistrates  only  ; 
and,  as  we  do  not  return  two  members  for  a  borough 
which  does  not  contain  perhaps  an  equal  number  of 
houses,  but  four  or  five  boroughs  must  join  in  choosing 
one,  it  happened  that  the  delegate  appointed  to  vote 
for  Bo-nefs  at  an  election  not  long  ago,  the  IVovost 
(mayor)  of  the  place,  was  known  to  be  inimical  to 

• 

the  person  whom  the  d.  of  H.  wished  to  be  elected^ 
and,  as  he  could  not  be  brought  over  by  any  means, 
some  pretext  was  contrived  to  induce  him  to  come 
hither,  without  the  privity  of  any  one,  about  a  week 
before  the  day  of  the  election.  When  he  got  into  thia 
chamber,  he  was  politely  accosted  by  a  person  ap^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  who  invited  him  into  thi$ 
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place,  which  was  adorned  with  some  kind  of  hang- 
ings^ like  a  chamber,  and  neatly  fitted  up,  with  tables, 
chairs,  &c.  and  a  small  place  cut  off  from  it  with  a 
good  bed  in  it.  Here  he  also  found  plenty  of  victuals 
and  wine,  and  dainty  cates  of  various  sorts,  well  cal- 
culated to  make  an  epicure  forget  time.  ^*  Here,  Pro- 
vost, (said  the  gentleman)  you  must  be  my  guest,  if 
you  please,  till  Monday  se'nnight;  nay,  be  not  sur- 
prised (for  this  was  after  the  election  must  be  over) ; 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension;  for  here  you  shall 
l)e  treated  with  the  utmost  kindnefs  and  hospitality; 
you  shall  want  for  nothing;  but  here,  positively,  you 
must  be  ray  guest  till  then."  The  Provost,  who  waa 
a  good  jolly  fellow,  finding  that  remonstrances  were 
vain,  and  force  unavailing,  made  a  virtue  of  necefsity,' 
partook  of  the  good  cheer  that  was  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided, and  the  amusements  that  were  contrived  to  di- 
vert him;,  so  that  he  lived  merrily  till  the  time  ap- 
pointed; and  some  think,  that  had  the  day  not  arrived 
till  now,  had  he  been  equally  regaled  the  whole  time, 
he  would  not  have  regretted  it."  We  laughed  heartily 
at  the  joke,  took  another  sip  from  the  bottle,  and  ther. 
proceeded. 

"  As  the  seam  of  coal  that  has  been  worked  from 
this  cavern  was  of  considerable  depth  (above  six  feet) 
we  could  here  walk  about  with  ease;  and,  as  it  has 
been  worked  for  ages,  the  excavation  is  on  all  sides 
of  immense  extent.  An  expert  guide,  who  knew  all 
the  subterranean  pafsages  well,  having  been  provided, 
and  each  of  us  furnished  with  a  lighted  torch,  we  went 
forward  to  a  considerable  distance  before  we,  saw. any 
other  appearance  of  work  go'mg  forward,  than  that  of 
Vol.  n.  .  I 
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some  trucks  of  a  peculiarly  simple  construction  dra>vxi 
by  small  horses  dragging  coals  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  pit.  The^  came  thither  in  various  directions^ 
some  from  the  right  hand  (our  faces  being  then^  as 
he  told  tnty  towards  the  west)  came^  as  I  was  afsured^ 
from  a  very  great  distance.  As  the  pit  was '  close  by 
the  sea-side^  which  there  lay  north  from  the  land^  f 
soon  recollected  that  these  mines  must  necefsarily  be 
under  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Having  exprefsed  this  opi- 
nion with  some  degree  of  surprise,  my  guide  said^ 
that  I  was  perfectly  rights  that  we  ourselves  were  at 
that  very  time  under  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  that  it 
was  very  long  since  the  mines  had  been  worked  to  a 
great  distance  underneath  the  waters;  yet  the  floor  on 
which  we  walked  was  perfectly  dry.  Then^  cried  I^ 
with  some  degree  of  surprise,  it  is  not  such  a  wonder* 
ful  thing  to  make  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames  (which 
is  now  talked  of)  as  some  have  supposed;  for  here  is 
a  tunnel  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  much  greater  extent. 
True,  said  he;  but  you  will  recollect  that  there  is,  over 
our  heads  every  way,  a  bed  of  solid  clay  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  water,  that  is  at  leasts  thirty  fathoms  in 
thicknefs;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  you  will  find 
such  an  impervious  bed  under  the  Thames;  besides, 
were  it  so,  you  must  raise  and  lower  your  wa^onsj 
horses,  and  all  that  are  to  go  through  the  tunnel,  by 
means  of  tubs  and  ropes,  as  you  was  let  down;  for  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  descend  to  such  a  depth, 
and  re-mount  to  such  a  height,  after  any  other  man- 
ner. I  smiled  at  the  idea  of  letting  down  the  waggons 
VI  a  tub,  and  we  proceeded  in  our  career. 

'After  walking,  perh^^s,  a,quarter  of  an  hour  through 
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a  pafsage  open  on  every  side,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  pillars  of  coal  left  for  that  purpose,  we 
at  last  came  to  the  place  where  the  miners  were  work- 
ing. These  were  proceeding  in  their  task  with  great 
alacrity;  some  singing,  the  sound  of  whose  voices  was 
frequendy  interrupted  by  the  crash  of  large  lumps  of 
coal  thrown  down  from  their  places  by  the  operations 
of  the  miners;  while  the  tinkling  of  pickaxes  on  all 
sides,  and  other  noises,  made  a  confused  din  that 
scarcely  bore  resemblance  to  any  thing  that  I  had  ever 
beard.  Some  miners,  whose  task  was  ended,  were 
reposing  themselves,  most  of  whom  rose  up  from  re- 
spect  for  us,  and  offered  every  afsistance  that  was  in 
iheir  power;  but  none  of  them  offered  to  beg,  or 
seemed  to  look  for  any  gratuity.  They  were  a  black- 
looking  rugged  set  of  men,  but  strong,  and  seemingly 
healthy  and  contented. 

"  The  coal  here  does  not  come  out  of  the  mine  in 

small  pieces  like  the  Newcastle   coal,   but  in  large 

lumps  like  stones,  which  they  carry  out  in  as  large 

pieces  as  they  can  conveniently  manage;  for,  the  larger 

ihe  pieces  are,  the  higher  price  they  bring  at  market. 

The  small  knobs  sell  at  an  inferior  price,  and  those 

pieces  that  are  about  the  size  of  Newcastle  coal  are 

accounted  as  of  no  value,  for  they  do  not  run  together, 

OTcake,  when  heated.    They  are  sometimes  employed 

fct  the  purpose  of  burning  lime,  or  bricks,  or  making 

Silt;  but  in  many  places  they  are  applied  to  no  use 

whatever,   but  are  suffered  to  go  entirely  to  waste. 

These  are  excellent  coals,  making  a  clear  brisk-burning 

fire  that  gives  a  great  heat;  but  they  are  soon  consumed. 

Those  coals  that  are  near  the  sea  sell  at  a  high  price, 

I3 
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because  of  ihe  good  market  at  a  small  expence  o 
riage;  while  those  at  a  distance  within  land  affo 
proprietor  very  little.  I  was  told  that  the  Carron 
pany  rent  a  great  many  coal  mines  about  Falkir 
which  they  allow  the  proprietor  six-pence  a  toi 
for  all  that  they  work;  they  themselves  being 
expence  of  mining. 

*'  My  curiosity  being  soon  satisfied  here,  I  gc 
men,  in  return  for  the  civilities  they  had  show 
a  few  shillings  among  them,  which  with  som« 
culty  they  were  prevailed  on  to  accept.     We  re 
our  steps,  and,  having  gained  the  bottom  of  the 
stepped  into  the  tub  or  bucket,  and  were  hai 
by  a  procefs  the  reverse  of  that  by  which 
scended.     We  regained  the  day  without  hav 
with  any  accident,  or  having  suffered  any 


nience." 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture^  &c. 

SIR, 

Though  I  ami  not  in  the  practice  of 
writing  to  learned  men,  I  am  emboldened,  from  the 
character  given  of  you  by  a  nephew  of  mine  who 
takes  in  your  publication  called  Recreations^  to  take 
this  method  of  requesting  your  animadversions  on  a 
practice  lately  introduced  into  this  country,  which 
threatens  to  prove  destructive  to  many  individuals,  if 
it  be  not  soon  corrected :  it  is  that  of  raising  the  ro^s 
so  high  in  the  middle,  and  sinking  them  so  deep  in 
the  edges,  as  to  render  it  extreriiely  dangerous  for  car^ 
riages  to  pafs  along  them.     I  myself,  sir,  have  been 
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long  in  a  poor  state  of  health;  and  the  best  remedy  I 
4iave  discovered  is  that  of  making  a  short  excursion 
into  the  country  occasionally^  in  a  carriage^  in  the 
morning  of  a  fine  day^  and  returning  in  the  evening; 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  a  stage  coacb^ 
as  the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance  that  I  can  ob- 
tain. 

But  of  late  I  find  that^  on  many  occasions^  the 
jcoach  leans  so  much  to  one  side^  as  to  give  jnst  alarm 
to  the pafsengers  lest  it  should  overturn;  and^  although 
I  am  not  very  tiaiid^  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  real  dan- 
ger (because  I  know  that  the  slightest  touch  on  such 
occasions  would  make  it  go  over),  that  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  kind  of  terror  which  I  never  used  to  expe- 
rieoce;  and^  at  the  same  time  that  I  perceive  the  risk 
of  being  overturned,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  danger 
that  inust  be  incurred  in  case  of  that  accident  hap- 
pening; for,  in  most  cases,  the  carriage  would  either 
be  dashed  against  the  sharp  stone  pavement  raised  at 
the  edge;  or  upon  houses,  which  must  occasion  a 
much  severer  shock  than  if  it  were  to  fall  into  a  bed 
of  mud.  What  the  reason  for  this  innovation  is,  I  can-, 
not  tell;  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  do  so;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  froqi  it  should 
be  very  great  ito  .9ounterbalance  the  evils  which  evi- 
^tly  result  from  it.  If  yqu  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
make  such  observations  as  occur  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  will  do  a  kindnefs  to  many,  and  confer  a  par- 
ticular favour  on  MARTHA  MEIANWELL. 


I  too  had  remarked  the  evil  of  which  this  good  lady 
onnplains,  and  have  felt  the  inconvenience  resulting 
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JTrom  it  on  many  occasions;  for  all  ladies  who  travel 
in  a  coach  are  not  so  moderate  in  cases  of  apparent 
danger  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Mrs.  MeanwelL 
To  be  serious^  however,  it  really  appears  astonishing 
to  me,  that  men  who  have  the  management  of  roads^ 
and  who  should  at  least  be  at  some  pains  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  true  principlesTon  which 
these  ought  to  be  constructed,  should  be  so  inattentive 
as  to  run  into  the  excefs  of  which  my  correspondent 
80  justly  complains.     Persons  who  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted lyith  that  department  of  businefs,  I  should 
*by  no  means  be  surprised  to  see  fall  into  tfiat  error; 
for,  as  the  most  obvious  inconvenience  to  which  roads 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  subjected,  is  that  of  mud 
iand  wer,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  for  them  to 
think,  that  the  more  nearly  a  road  can  be  brought  to 
resemble  the  tobf  of  a  house,  the  more  eficctually  will 
It  throw  oiFthe  water  from  it;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
higher  it  can  be  reused  in  the  middle,  the  better  it 
must  be.    But,  afsuredly,  the'  experience  of  a  very  few 
months  ought  to  satisfy  every  thinking  person,  that  a 
form  of  this  sort  can  in  no  case  be  ever  proper  for  a 
rrtad.    Were  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed 
so  ^ard  as  to  be  even  impervious  to  water  (like  the 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house)^  it  could  not  be  kq>t  in 
repair  for" any  length  of  time;  for  all  weighty  carriage's 
must  in  this  case  choose  the  middle  track  only  to  go 
upon;  and  there  it  must  be  inevitably  cut  up  into  ruts, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it;-  and  when  even 
lighter  carriages  are  tiecefsitaied  to  go  from  the  middle 
upon  one  side  of  the  road,  there  is  such  a  proportion 
of  the  load  thrown  upon  the  lower  wheel,  as  to  make 
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it  cut  nearly  as  deep  as  one  of  double  its  weight  would 
do^  were  the  prefsure  on  the  wheels  of  both  sides  neariy 
alike.  Nothings  therefore,  can  he  so  injudicious  as 
this  construction  of  a  road  in  any  case;  but  where  the 
materials  are  soft,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  becomes  doubly  inju" 
dicious,  and  must  enhance,  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
the  ezpence  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair.  All  these 
consequenccis  are  obvious  to  a  thinking  mind,  even 
independent  of  the  consideration  of  the  risk  that  car- 
nages run  of  being  overturned  upon  a  road  of  this 
form,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  many  lives  being 
lost  or  limbs  broken  by  accidents  of  that  kind,  in  the 
jostling  that  must  inevitably  occur  in  the  crowded 
avenues  that  lead  to  this  metropolis. 

The  only  object  that  can  be  apparently,  obtained  by 
raising  the  middle  of  the  road  to  such  a  disproportionate 
height  is,  4o  throw  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  road 
itself  into  the  ditches;  and,  were  the  road  at  all  times 
smooth  and  firm,  this  would  doubtlefs  be  effected; 
but^  were  it  smooth  and  firm,  the  same  object  would 
be  attained  were  it  raised  but  a  very  little  above  the 
edgeSi  All  that  would  be  required  in  that  case  would 
be,  to  keep  the  water- courses  at  the  edg^s  clear,  and 
to  provide  a  ready  outlet  there  for  the  water  to  flow 
oflf;  so  that,  in  that  particular  case,  the  elevation,  which 
is  evidently  so  incommodious  and  dangerous,  would  be 
unnecefsary;  seeing  that  the  water-courses  might  be 
kept  clear  at  perhaps  one  tenth  part  of  tht  expence 
that  will  be  required  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  the 
road  upon  the  high-crowned  construction.  r 

But  if  this  form  of  road  be  unnecefsary  where  th^* 
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materials  are  firin^  it  becomes  ten  times  more  so  where 
the  materials  are  soft.  ^  Tha  water,  in  that  case,  which 
falls  upon  the  middle  of  the  road,  cannot  flow  along 
the  surface  till  it  reaches  the  gutter.  It  sinks  into 
the  soft  materials,  where  it  is  mixed  by  the  wheels 
into  mud,  that,  by  the  continual  working  of  these^ 
becomes  nearly  as  soft  as  water.  It  never  comes^ 
however,  into  such  a  fluid  state  as  to  run  off;  for,  as 
it  descends  toward  the  sides,  it  becomes  thicker  and 
lefs  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  slighter*  degree  of 
commixtion  which  it  there  sustains,  while  that  in  the 
middle  is  worke4  down  by  the  wheels  deep  and  deeper, 
as  long  as  the  moist  weather  continues;  so  that  the 
only  effect  thus  produced  is^  to  render  the  mud  une- 
qually thick  upon  the  road,  and  of  different  degr^^es 
of  tenacity;  that  on  the  middle  being  only  a  thin 
gruel,  while  toward  the  sides  it  is  deep  and  gluey,  so 
as  greatly  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  moving  the 
carriages;  whereas,  had  the  road  been  more  level,  it 
would  have  been  of  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  fluidity, 
depth,  and  tenacity,  over  the  whole;  and  would;  of 
course,  be  more  quickly  rendered  firm  on  the  return 
of  dry  weather,  than  it  oan  be  on  the  sides  of  the 
high-raised  road.  Under  every  point  of  view,  then, 
the  practice  of  raising  roads  to  this  extravagant  height 
in  the  middle  is  injudicious,  uneconomical,  incommo- 
dious, and  dangerous;  and,  being  productive  of  no  one 
advantage  that  can  counterbalance  these  evils,  it  can- 
not surely  be  too  soon  abandoned.  I  consider  it  even 
as  a  national  disgrace  to  be  tolerated;  as  it  must  prOr 
claim  our  folly  to  every  foreigner  who  pafses  along  oyr 
roads  to  remark  upon  them.    On  this  account,  and 
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fer  other  reasons  of  a  similar  sort,  I  think  it  would  be. 
a  good  thing  if  a  law  were  obtained  ordering  the  name 
or  names  of  the  persons  who  have  the  charge  of  mak- 
ing the  roads  in  every  district  to  be  posted  up  at  each 
tumpike-gate,  as  that  of  the  toll-gatherer  is  at  present; 
in  order  that  the  obloquy  which  is  thus  incurred  may 
fall  upon  none  but  those  who,  in  justice,  ought  to 
])ear  it. 


Extracts  from  the  Ayeen  Aklery. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOJl  THB  OFFICERS. 

[Cmt'mued  from  fage  71.] 

The  Amilguzxar  (or  Collector  of  the  RevenuesJ . 

He  must  consider  himself  the  immediate  friend  of 
the  husbandman,  be  diligent  in  businefs,  and  a  strict 
observer  of  truth,  being  the  representative  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  He  must  transact  his  businefs  in  a  place 
where  every  one  may  find  easy  accefs,  without  requir- 
ing any  mediator.  The  crafty  and  disobedient  he 
shall  strive  to  reform  by  reprehension;  and  if  that 
produce  not  the  desired  effect,  he  shall  inflict  other 
pumshment.  Let  him  not  be  discouraged  at  the  lands 
having  fallen  waste,  but  exert  himself  to  bring  them 
back  again  into  cultivation.  He  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  receiving  pecuniary  fines  in  exculpation  for  mur- 
ders and  other  capital  oifences :  his  conduct  must  be 
suet)  as  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint.  He  must 
assist  the  needy  husbandman  with  loans  of  money, 
and  revive  payment  at  distant  and  convenient  periods. 
When  any  village  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree. 
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of*  perfection  by  the  skilful  management  of  the  <:faief 
thereof,   there  shall   be  bestowed  upon  him  half  a 
biswah  out  of  every  beegah  of  land,  or  some  other  re- 
ward proportionate  to  his  merit.    Let  him  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  and 
nwktt  trial  of  diflerent  portions,  in  order  to  gain  a^ 
competcat .  knowledge  of  its  various  properties,    for 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  land ;  and 
some  soils  are  only  capable  of  being  cultivated  for  par- 
ticular purposes.    Let  him  Icam  the  character  of  every 
husbandman,  and  be  the  immediate  protector  of  that 
class  of  our  subjects*    He  shall  acquaint  himself  with 
and  maturely  consider  the  conduct  of  former  Aumils; 
and  if  they  appear  ta  have  been  guilty  of  inconside- 
ratenefs  or  dishonesty  towards  the  husbandman,  be 
must  strive  to  remedy  the  evils  they  may  have  occa- 
sioned.   Let  him  endeavour  to  bring  the  waste  lands 
into  cultivation,  and  be  careful  that  the  arable  lands 
are  not  neglected.    Let  him  promote  the  cultivation 
of  such  articles  as  will  produce  general  profit  and  uti- 
lity, with  a  view  to  whitfh  he  may  allow  some  remis- 
sion from  th&  general  rate  of  collection.     If  an  hus- 
bandman cultivate  a  lefs  quantity  of  land  than  he  en- 
gaged for,  but  produces  a  good  excuse  for  so  doing, 
kt  it  be  accepted.     If  an  husbandman  is  able  to  culti- 
vate more  bunjer  land  than  may  happen  to  be  in  his 
own  peculiar  village,  he  shall  be  allowed  land  in  some 
other  place.    Let  him  use  the'utmost  circumspection 
and  impartiality  in  njeasuring  the  lands.    He  shall 
annually  assist  the  husbandman  with  loans  of  money. 
Let  him  see  that  his  demands  do  not  exceed  hiPbgree- 
ments.    If  in  the  same  place  some  want  to  engage  by 
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measurement^  and  others  desire  lo  pay  their  propor- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  an  estimate  of  the  crops, 
such  contrary  proposals  shall  not  be  accepted.  As 
soon  as  the  agreements  are  concluded  and  executed, 
kt  them  he  sent  to  the  presence.  Let  him  not  be 
covetous  of  receiving  money  only,  but  likewise  take 
grain.  The  manner  of  receiving  grain  is  after  four 
ways:— First,  Kunkoot.  Kuriy  in  the  Hindovee  Ian- 
gaage^  sijgnifics  grain;  and  the  meaning  of  Koot  is 
conjecture  or  estimate.  The  way  is  this:  The  land  is 
measured  with  the  crops  standing,  and  which  are 
estimated  by  inspection.  Those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  business  say  that  the  calculation  can  be  made 
with  the  greatest  exactnefs.  If  any  doubt  arise,  they 
weigh  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  equal  proportions  of  good,  middhng,  and 
bad,  and  form  a  comparative  estimate  therefrom.  Se- 
cond Buttieyj  and  whrcb  i3  also  called  Bhaweleyy  is 
after  the  following  manner:  They  reap  the  harvest, 
and,  collecting  the  grain  into  barns,  4.here  divide  it 
according  to  agreement.  But  both  these  methods  are 
liable  to  imposition,  if  the  crops  are  not  carefully 
watched.  Thirdly,  Kheyt  Butttey^  when  they  divide 
the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  Fourth,  Lang  Buttiey. 
They  form  the  grain  into  heapt<,  of  which  they  make 
a  division.  Whenever  it  will  not  be  oppressive  to  the 
subject,  let  the  valine  of  the  grain  be  taken  in  ready 
money  at  the  market-price. 

If  an  husbandman  sows  his  land  with  the  best  kinds 
of  grain,  let  there  be  remitted  the  first  year  a  fourth 
part  of  the  rate  for  poolej  land.  If  upon  making  the 
measurement  the  kinds  of  grain  appear  to  be  better^ 
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although  the  quantUy  of  land  be  less  than  was  agreed 
for^  so  that  the  difference  causes  no  deficiency  in  the 
revenues^  the  aumil  shall  not  express  any  disfJeasure 
thereat;  and  in  eVery  instance  he  must  endeavour   to 
act  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  husbandman.    Let  him 
not  entrust  the  principal  men  of  the  village  with  ma)^- 
ing  the  estimates  of  kunkoot;  for  such  a  measure^   by- 
giving  room  for  oppression,  would  create  disgust,  and 
consequently  occasion  indolence  and  neglect.    But,  ou 
the  contrary,  let  him  transact  his  businefs  with  each 
husbandman  feparately;  and  see  that  the  revenues  are 
demanded  and  received  with  affability  and  oompla<- 
cency.     He  must  take  securities  for  the  conduct  of 
the  land-measufers,  weighmen,  and  other  officers  in 
this  department. 

Extra  Daily  Allowance  whilst  employed  in  making 

the  MeqsuremejpiSm 

Floor.        Oil.  Bice.        For  Pot-herbc 

Officers.  Seer.         Seer.  Seer.  Dams. 

Tepakchy 5 ^ 7 «  ....4 

Measurer  of  land  ....  4. .....  } ^ ^ 

Four  tannahdars 8. . . .  . .  l — 5 

And  besides  the  above,  he  shall  pay  tbem  their 
monthly  salaries.  They  shall  fix  a  mark  upon  the 
land  they  have  measured. 

The  aumil  shall  take  a  written  obligation  firom  the 
principal  inhabitants^  to  discover  any  difference  that 
may  happen  in  the  crops.  If  at  the  time  of  making 
the  measurement  he  meets  with  a  parcel  of  bad  laud, 
he  shall  immediately  xnake  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
and  quality,  and  give  the  paper  to  the  husbandman, 
by  way  of  certificate.    If  such  discovery  be  made  after 
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gathering  the  harvest^  he  shall  collect  information  from 
the  neighbours  of  that  piace^  as  well  as  from  the  put- 
waree's  accounts^  and  allow  what  may  appear  to  be 
the  medium. 

The  mohurur  and  the  putwary  shall  keep  their  re« 
spective  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  karkun«     When  the  aumil  has 
compared  these  accounts  together,  he  shall  put  his 
seal  to  them,  and  give  the  karkun,  mohurur,  and  put- 
wary,  copies  of  their  respective  papers.     Whejn  the 
accounts  of  the  crops  of  a  village  are  completed,  they 
shall  be  subjoined  to  the  montijee   (or  account  of 
afsets)  and  again  authenticated  by  the  karkun  and  put- 
wary.    This  paper  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  presence 
weekly,  and  must  on  no  account  be  delayed  beyond 
a  fortnight.     If  after  sending  the  nesukh  (estimate  of 
afsets  of  revenue)  any  calamity  befalls  the  crops,  the 
aumil  shall  immediately  investigate  the  circumstances^ 
make  an  exact  calculation  of  the  lofs,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  presence,  in  order  that  it  may  either  be 
approved  of,  or  an  aumcen  sent  to  make  further  in- 
quiry.   Let  him  collect  the  revenues  with  kindnefs, 
and  never  make  any  demands  before  they  become  due. 
He  shall  commence  the  collections  of  the  spring  bar- 
vest  from   the  Hoolyl     This  is  an  Hindoo  festival 
which  falls  out  differently  between  the  time  of  the 
sun's  arriving  at  the  end  of  Aquarius  to  the  fifteenth 
of  Pisces.    The  autumn  harvest  he  shall  begin  to  coin 
lect  from  the  Dcfshereh,  which  is  another  Hindoo 
festival  that  also  hs^pens  diflerently,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Virgo  to  the  commencement  of  Libra.    Let 
bim  be  careful  that  the  treasurers  do  not  require  any 
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particular  species  of  coin,  but  that  whenever  there  be 
any  deficiency  in  finenefs  or  weight,  the  exact  defi- 
ciency be  taken,  and  an  account  thereof  given  in  writ- 
ing. Let  him  agree  with  the  husbandman  to  bring 
his  rents  himself  at  stated  periods,  that  there  may 
be  no  plea  for  employing  intermediate  mercenarief<. 
Whenever  there  is  a  plentiful  harvest,  let  him  collect 
the  full  amount  of  revenue,  and  not  leave  aiiy  balances 
to  be  realised  from  future  crops.  If  any  one  does  not' 
cultivate  kherajeeland,  but  kefcps  it  for  pasturage,  let 
there  be  taken  yearly  from  a  bufiklo  six  dams,  and 
from  an  ox  three  damis-j  but  calves  should  be  permitted 
to  graze  without  paying  any  duty.  For  every  plough 
there  shall  be  allowed  four  oxen,  two  cows,  and  one 
buffalo;  from  whom  likewise  no  duty  shall  be  taken 
for  pasturage. 

He  shall  hifnself  keep  an  exact  account  of  whate\'er 
is  paid  intoihe  treasury;  and  having  compared  it  with 
the  journal  of  the  karkun,  cause  it  to  be  authenticated 
by  the  treasurer.  Having  fastened  and  sealed  up  the 
money-bags,  let  them  be  deposited  in  a  safe  place,  on 
the  door  of  which  there  shall  be  several  locks  of  dif- 
ferent constructioiis;  he  shall  keep  one  of  the  keys 
himself,  and  the  others  are  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the 
officers  of  the  treasury.  At  the  end  of  every  month 
he  shall  take  from  the  tepukchy  an  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  send  it  to  the  presence.  When- 
ever two  lacks  of  dams  are  collected  together,  they  are 
to  be  sent  lo  the  principal  treasury,  under  charge  of  a 
trusty  person.  Let  him  give  directions  to  the  put^ 
wary  of  every  village,  that  whenever  there  be  any  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  subject,  he  be  furnished  with  a 
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memotandum  specifying  the  particulars  thereof;  and 
be  shall  also  be  directed  to  draw  out  an  exact  account 
of  the  balances  due  to  government,  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  ilidebted,  which  shall  be  signed  by  xht 
principal  part  of  them.    Let  the  balances  be  collected 
without  opprefsion  from  the  next  harvest.     He  thall 
attentively  examine  the  grants  of  seyurghal,  atid^  tak- 
ing copies  thereof,  send  them  to  the  registry  to  be 
compared.     Let  him  carefully  scrutinise  the  chuck- 
nameh,  and  resume  the  share  of  the  defunct,  the  ab- 
sentee, and  those  who  are  removed  from  offices.    Let 
bim  be  cautious  that  resumed  lands  are  not  suffered 
to  remain  uncultivated.     He  shall  mind  to  take  pro- 
per care  of  the  efiects  of  absentees,  and  of  those  who 
,die  without  heirs,  and  represent  the  circumstances  to, 
the  presence.     Let  him  see  that  no  jezeyeh  be  col- 
lected,   and   that  whatever  taxes    former  monarchs 
thought  proper  to  remit,  do  continue  to  be  excused* 
The  charges  attending  travelling,  feasting,  or  mourn- 
ing, «hall  not  furnish  pr^ences  foV  exactions;  neither 
is  he  permitted  to  receive  salamees  of  any  kind.    The 
mokuddem  luid  putwary,  whenever  they  came  with 
treasure  or  to  the  courts  of  justice,  used  to  present  a 
salamy  of  a  dam  each^  which  custom  is  ordered  to  be 
discontinued.     Also  bilkutty,  mcer  behry,  rahdary, 
duties  upon  blankets,  wool,  leather,  and  ghee,  and 
various  other  vexatious  taxes,  which  the  avarice  of 
men  who  feared  not  God  had  introduced,  to  the  op- 
prefsion of  mankind,  he  shall  by  no  means  sufier  to 
be  exacted.     He  shall  appoint  one  who  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  districts  under  his  charge  to  reside 
at  the  presence;,  for  giving  the  moat  mjnute  iuiorma<- 
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tion  that  may  be  required.  He  shall  make  a  i^onfthly 
report  to  the  presence  of  the  condition  of  the  subjects^ 
jageerdars,  neighbours^  and  rebek^  together  with  the 
market-prices  of  goods^  the  rent  of  houses  and  shops^ 
the  state  of  dervishes  and  artificers,  and  every  other 
remarkable  occurrence. 

If  there  be  not^any  cootwal  within  his  district,  the 
aumil  shall  execute  that  office  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  for  that  department. 

Tke  Tepukchy  (or  Stipcrintendent  of  PoliceJ 

Must  be  of  an  upright  disposition,  a  good  writer; 
skilful  in  accounts,  and  industrious,  as  the  ^umil  de- 
pends solely  upon  him  for  just  information.  His  duty 
is  this:  he  shall  take  from  the  canoougoo  an  account 
of  the  medium  state  of  the  revenues  for  ten  years  in 
money  and  in  kind ;  and,  having  thereby  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
country,  satisfy  the  aumil  in  every  particular.  He 
shall  write  down  whatever  engagements  are  made  with 
the  husbandman.  He  shall  keep*  a  separate  aca)unt 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  villages.  He  shall  draw  out 
a  statement  of  the  waste  and  arable  lands,  to  which 
he  shall  subjoin  the  names  of  the  munsif,  the  mea« 
surer,  and  tanahdar,  together  with  those  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  niyaks  (or  chiefs  of  the  village)  the  ar- 
ticles of  cultivation,  villages,  pergunnah,  and  harvest; 
and  subtracting  the  deficiency,  leave  the  amount  of 
afsets.  When  the  measurement  of  a  village  is  com- 
pleted, let  him  draw  out  the  proportion  of  afsefsment 
of  each  husbandman,  and  specify  the  revenue  to  be 
paid  by  that  place,  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  aumil*s 
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tollections.  The  account  of  measurement^  which^  in 
the  Hindovee  language,  is  called  hhesserehy  shall  be 
sent  to  the  presence.  At  the  time  of  drawing  out  the 
towjee  (or  account  of  demands)  if  former  statements 
thereof  are  not  procurable^  let  him  obtain  information^ 
by  taking  from  the  putwary  an  account  of  the  land 
cahivated  by  each  husbandman.  The  towjee,  t(^c- 
ther  with  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
ihall  be  sent  to  the  presence  regularly.  The  name  of 
the  collector  shall  be  written  in  the  journal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  account  of  each  place.  When  an  husband- 
man brings  his  revenue,  let  him  have  a  receipt  for  it, 
signed  by  the  treasurer^  He  shall  receire  from  the 
putwary  and  mokeJdem  copies  of  their  towjee  accounts, 
as  a  guidance  for  making  the  collections,  together  with 
Copies  of  the  firkhut,  or  receipta,  which  are  given  to 
the  husbandmen.  These  he  shall  cai^fully  compare 
together,  and  if  he  discovers  any  fraud  or  collusion, 
inflict  a  fine  upon  the  ofienders.  He  shall  daily  report 
to  the  aumil  the  receipts  and  balances  of  every  village, 
and  stimulate  him  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Whenever  a  husbandman  comes  to  settle  hiB  account, 
let  it  be  done  immediately.  At  the  end  of  every  bar* 
Vest,  he  shall  prepare  accounts  of  receipts  and  balances, 
and  compare  them  with  the  putwaree's  books.  He 
shall  keep  a  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements  un- 
der every  name  and  form,  and  which  shall  be  every 
day  authenticated  by  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the 
aumil  ^nd  treasurer.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
shall  inclose  the  above  account  in  a  khereeteh  (or 
silken  bag)  under  the  seal  of  the  aumil,  and  send  it  to 
the  presence;  whither  he  shall  also  daily  transmit. 
Vol.  II.  K 
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uiider  the. seals  of  the  principal  officers^  the  rates  of 
exchange  of  tnohurs  and  rupees^  together  with  the 
market-prices  of  every  article.  At  the  end  oQ  every 
harvest^  he  shall  draw  out  a  particular  account  of  the 
treasurer's  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  send  it  to 
him  for  his  signature:  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  let 
there  be  sent  to  the  presence^  under  the  seal  of  the 
aumil,  the  mujemmel  (or  abstract)  and  the  JMmma- 
bundy  (or  particular  account  of  afsefsment).  If  any 
place  has  b«:en  attacked  and  plundered,  let  a  calcula- 
tion be  made  of  the  lo&  sustained  in  cattle  and  effects, 
which  is  to  be  entered  in.  the  journal,  and  the  circum- 
stances represented  to  the  presence.  When  the  season 
&r  making  the  collections  is  concluded,  he  shall  draw 
out  an  account  of  what  remains  due  from  the  cpuntiy,. 
which  be  shall  deliver  to  the  aumil,  and  send  a  copy 
to  the  presence.  In  case  of  dismifsion  from  office, 
he  shall  deliver  over  to  the  new  aumil  an  account  of 
tbe  balances  of  revenue  and  tekavy;  and,  after  having 
S&tisfied  him  regarding  those  particulars,  take  an  ab« 
stract  thereof,  and  repair  to  the  presence. 

The  Treasurer. 

The  treasury  shall  be  situated  near  the  residence  of 
the  principal  officer  of  government.  The  treasurer 
shall  not  demand  from  the  husbandman  any  particulai^, 
kind  of  coin,  but  receive  mohurs,  rupees,  and  coppet 
of  every  species.  No  serf  shall  be  taken  upon  the  coins 
of  the  present  reign  that  are  of  full  weight;  and  if  any 
of  them  are  short  in  weight,  the  deficiency  only  is  to 
be  made  up.  The  coins  of  former  reigns  shall  be  re« 
cdved  as  bullion.    Tbe  money  shall  be  carefully  Lept^ 
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with  the  knowledge  of  the  shekdar  and  karkun;  it  shall 
be  counted  every  evening,  and  a  memoranduni  thereof 
signed  by  the  aumil.  His  accounts  are  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  karknn,  iVho  is  to  countersign  them. 
He  is  to  have  one  of  the  keys  of  the  treasury;  and 
whenever  it  is  to  be  opened,  he  shall  apprize.tbe  aumil 
and  karkun  thereof.  He  shall  nol  receive  any  money 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  aumil  and  karkun;  and 
be  shall  give  the  husbandman  receipts  for  his  pay-^ 
ments.  To  the  book,  which  in  the  Hindovee  language 
is  called  Bihee,  the  putwary  shall  af&x  his  signature, 
in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  disagreement  in 
their  ^counts.  No  disbursements  shall  be  made  with* 
out  the  approbation  of  the  dewdn,  excepting  in  cases 
of  absolute  necefsity,  which  will  not  admit,  of  delay, 
when  he  may  act  from  the  orders  of  the  skedhar  and 
karkun,  but  must  afterwards  represent  the  case  to  his 
superiors. 


On  the  diversities  of  plants,  respecting  size^  dura- 
iility,  and  other  circumstances^ 

The  diversities  of  nature  are  iniiirite.  In  the  ve^ 
getable  kingdom,  some  plants  require  a  long  succef- 
sion  of  ages  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  while  others 
attain  tWir  full  maturity  in  a  few  hours  r  some  are  of 
immense  magnitude,  while  others  of  inferior  stature 
descend  by  a  gradation^  the  termination  of  which  can- 
not be  perceived  by  us,  because  they  are  too  minute 
to  be  cognisable  by  our  senses,  even  with  those  aids 
that  human  ingenuity  hath  devised  for  extending  their 
power  beyond  its  natural  limits.    When  we  coiitem- 
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plate  these  extremes,  the  imperfection  of  the  boasted 
power  of  man  becomes  conspicuous;  and  when  we 
survey  the  intermediate  gradations,  such  an  endlefs 
diversity  of  objects  present  themselves,  calculated  to 
augment  the  comforts  of  life,  that  the  boundlefs  be* 
neficence  of  the  author  of  all  existence  becomes  emi- 
nently conspicuous. 

These  reflections  naturally  su^ested  themselves  on 
reading  the  account  of  a  tree  th&t  grows  in  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa>  as  described  by  Adanson  in  his  ac- 
count of  those  regions,  by  him  called  baobob,  though 
by  some  others,  the  calabash  tree  (a  very  different  tree 
from  the  calabash  tree  of  America),  which,  for  lon- 
gevity and  magnitude  of  size,  far  exceeds  any  other 
clafs  of  plants  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
usual  size  of  the  stem  of  one  of  these  trees  is  75  feet 
in  circumference^  or  25  feet  in  diameter.  This  tree 
is  of  slow  growth,  when  compared  with  most  others 
in  those  regions;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
may  subsist  in  a  growing  state  for  many  thousands 
of  years.  When  this  is  contrasted  with  the  musb- 
room,  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  in  form,  and  which 
springs  up  in  a  day,  perfects  its  seeds,  and  is  withered 
to-morrow,  the  difierence  between  them  appears  to  be 
immense,  both  in  point  of  magnitude  and  duration; 
but  when  we  carry  our  views  still  farther,  into  that 
immense  profound  of  minutenefs  which  has  but  of 
late  been  partly  laid  open  to  us  by  the  invention  of 
the  microscope;  into  the  clafs  of  mofses,  which  are 
in  some  measure  cognisable  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
still  farther  into  the  more  minute  clafs  of  plants  deno- 
minated mouldf  whicb^  even  in  those  of  the  largest 
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species,  are  too  small  to  have  their  parts  cognisable 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  when  viewed  by  the  best 
microscopes,  discover  a  series  of  existences  diminish- 
ing by  a  regular  gradation,  like  stars  in  the  galaxy 
under  the  best  telescopes,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  infi- 
nity of  niinutenefs,  leaving  every  reason  to  believe, . 
that,  could  the  magnifying  powers  of  our  instruments 
be  augmented  a  thousand-fold,  we  should  still  find 
ourselves  as  far  from  discovering  the  termination  of 
this  series  of  infinite  diminution  as  we  were  at  the 
commencement  of  our  imperfect  survey.  The  world 
that  we  see,  therefore,  seems  to  be  but  a  very  small 
part  of  that  which  exists:  our  feeble  optics  are  capable 
of  taking  in  scarcely  a  point  of  that  universe  which 
larrounds  us;  and  our  imperfect  understandings  can 
scarcely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  that  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  which  regulates  the  whole.  Ajnong  this  in- 
finity of  ojbyepts,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  the 
most  perfect  regularity  and  order  pervading  every  part; 
and  that  all  the  operations  of  nature  proceed  with  in- 
variable steadinefs  to  effect  the  purposes  for  which 
(bey  have  been  designed. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  animate  objects,  from  the 
larigest  that  has  been  discovered  on  this  globe,  to  the 
smallest  that  can  ever  be  made  to  be  perceptible  to  us, 
invariably  proceed  from  other  animated  objects  of  the 
same  kind,  ^though  they  app^r  at  times  under  such 
disguised  forms  as  not  to  be  at  first  sight  cognisable 
by  us.  This  rule  applies  to  vegetables  as  well  as  ani- 
mals. The  plant  of  mouldy  which,  even  when  it  hath 
auained  its  full  stature,  can  scarcely  be  perceived  as  a 
point  under  our  microscopes  of  the  highest  magnifying 
|)ower,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  prpdu^e^ 
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its  seeds  in  as  regular  order,  which  ripen  at  thdr  ap* 
pointed  period  with  the  same  regularity  as  those  of 
the  mighty  baobob:  but  while  this  remains  astatdy 
monument  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth,  and  sees 
thousands  of  generations  of  men  succeed  each  other^ 
and  succeffeively  shelter  themselves  under  the  protect* 
ing  shade  of  its  spreading  branches,  we  observe  the 
fhpuld  spring  up,  perfect  its  seeds,  scatter  them  in 
inliperceptible  myriads  in  the  air,  and  disappear  within 
the  short  space  of  one  kouri  so  that  during  the  short 
period  of  lOur  existence  here  many  myriads  of  gene- 
rations of  mould  have  succeeded  e&ch  other.  Time 
itself  then,  when  the  universe  is  viewed  as  a  whole, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  relative  object.  •  Shall 
man  then,  a  being  who  cannot  comprehend  fully  the 
'  nature  of  a  single  object  around  him,  dare  proudly  to 
lift  up  his  face,  and  pretend  to  decide  concerning  pof- 
sibilities  and  the  powers  of  nature!  His  proper  pro- 
vince is  to  be  humble  and  adore !    . 

The  plants  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  may 
be  arranged  into  three  grand  divisions.  The  ^rsi  are 
those  whose  roots  and  stems  remain  for  many  years, 
which  compreberids  all  the  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  require  several  years  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  puberty  (if  that  phrase  may  be  ad* 
mitted),  When  they  begin  to  put  forth  flowers,  and 
perfect  their  seeds;  after  which  time  they  usually  con- 
tinue to  produce  an  annual  crop  of  flowers  and  seeds 
for  a  long  period  of  time.;  the  fruit  in  general  succeed- 
ing the  flowers,  and  perfecting  their  seeds  in  the  same 
year:  but  to  this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions.  In 
a  few  instances  the  seeds  do  not  attain  to  maturity  in 
the  same  season  that  the  flower  is  produced;  but,  con- 
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tinaing  upon  the  tree  the  whole  winter  in  an  imma- 
ture state  without  being  killed^  they  advance  in  the 
second  season,  and  then  only  perfect  their  seeds;  in* 
stances  of  which  are  to  be  iSund  in  the  juniper  and 
orange-tree.  Others  continue  to  advance  for  several 
years,  as  usual,  without  showing  fruits;  and  when  at 
length  they  reach  that  state  of  maturity,  they  then 
flower,  and,  having  perfected  their  seeds,  they  decay 
and  flower  no  more,  dying  down  like  annual  plants; 
an  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  cabbage- 
tree  of  tropical  regions.  Some  are  scarcely  ever  (per- 
haps never)  known  to  produce  either  flowers  or  seeds 
of  any  sort,  but  admit  of  being  propagated  by  some 
other  means;  instances  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  elm  of  our  own  country,  the  Jack^  or 
bread-fruit  tree  of  India;  and  many  others. 

The  second  division  of  plants  are  those  that  have  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  stalks  are  sent  forth  an- 
nually, which  usually  produce  flowers,  perfect  their 
seeds  in  the  summer,  and  die  down  to  the  ground  a^ 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  stems  of  these  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  similar  structure  and  consistence, 
with  those  of 

The  third  clafs,  or  annuals,  from  the  seeds  of  which, 
if  sown  in  the  spring,  st^ks  spring  up  which  produce 
flowers  and  seeds  the  same  season;  after  the  perfecting 
of  which  the  stalks  decay  and  die  entirely  away.  Bi- 
ennials caa  only  be  viewed  as  a  diversity  of  these  that 
have  not  sufficient  length  of  season  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  in  one  year. 

Whether  distinctions  similar  ,to  these  take  place 
amone  those  minqte  tribes  of  plants  which*  we  call 
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microscopicaj,  it  exceeds  our  power  at  present  to  de-» 
termine.     From  the  short  period  of  their  existence, 
we.  have  been  generally  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
all  similar  in  quality  to  annuals;  that  is  to  say,  that 
tb^y  flower  -but  once,  and  die  down  immediately  after 
they  have  once  perfected  their  seeds.    Yet,  who  dares 
pretend  to  say,  that  the  plant  of  mouldy  which  exists 
pc^rbs^s  but  one  of  our  hours,  may  not  produce  in  that 
period  many  thousands  of  succefsions  of  ripe  seeds, 
each  of  which  has  taken  its  due  season  to  ripen  like 
those  of  ihe  baobob,  which  flourishes  on  our  globe 
for  hundreds  of  ages!    for  the  same  infinite  power 
which  has  decreed  that  the  total  duration  of  this  plant 
shall  be  limited  to  an  hour,  may  have  also  decreed^ 
that  the  maturation  of  its  seeds,  and  the  completion 
of  a  period  that  to  it  should  be  similar  to  that  of  our 
year,  should  be  accomplished  in  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  second  of  our  tjme. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  I  shall 
now  present  my  readers  with  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Adan* 
son's  account  of  this  singular  tree. 

Of  all  the  trees,  he  saya»  hitherto  unknown  among 
us,  that  have  been  found  at  Senegal,  the  baobob  is  the 
most  remarkable,  for  its  enormous  bulk,  which  gives 
it  rather  the  appearance  of  a  forest  than  a  single  tree, 
when  it  is  seen  at  a  distance*  Its  trunk,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  i^n  or  twelve  feet  high,  is  no  lefs 
than  75  or  78  feet  in  circumference,  which,  at  a  me-" 
dium,  gives  a  diameter  of  eight  yards  and  a  half. 

This  trunk  is  crowned  with  a  c'pat  number  erf 
spreading  branches  remarkable  for  their  thicknefs,  and 
yet  p:iore  for  their  length,  which  is  in  general  from 
50  to  60  feet.    The  centre  branch  rises  perpendicularly; 
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but  none  of  the  rest  make  more  than  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees  with  the  stem^  the  greater  part  stretching  out 
horisontally;  so  that  the  ends  frequently  bend  down 
till  they  touch  th&  ground;  and  the  whole^  at  a  dis* 
tance^  has  the  appearance  of  a  hemisphere  from  60  to 
70  feet  higb^  and  about  140  feet  in  diameter;  or  of  an 
enormous  mushroom. 

To  these  branches  above,  there  is  a  correspondent 
number  of  radical  branches  below.  The  top  root  ej^- 
tends  downward  to  a  great  depths  and  the  others  spread 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  sometimes  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet. 

The  bark  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  of  an  ash-co- 
bared  grey,  greasy  to  the  touch,  bright,  and  very 
smooth;  the  outside  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish, 
and  the  inside  is  green,  speckled  with  red.  The  wood 
is  white,  and  very  soft;  the  first  shoots  of  the  year  are 
green  and  downy,  somewhat  like  the  sumachy  or  siag's^ 
horn. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed  at  the  end,  about 
£ve  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  thick;  they  arc 
proportionally  thick,  smooth,  and  without  indentures 
at  the  edge.  From  three  tp  seven,  but  generally  seven 
of  these  leaves,  are  attached  to  one  pedicle  (like  the 
horse  chestnut)  those  that  are  farthest  from  the  branch 
being  always  the  largest* 

He  describes  the  flowers  as  being  very  large  and 
white.  The  fruit,  which  hangs  pend^t  by  a  long 
foot-stalk,  is,  he  says,  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at 
each  end,  about  ton  inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide. 
From  this  general  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  that  of 
ihe  calabash,  it  has  obtained  sometimes  the  name  of 
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tfalabash  tree.  This  fruit  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
bark,  which  is  woody,  and  v^ry  hard.  It  is  about  s 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  with  a  green  down^ 
when  the  down  is  removed,  it  appears  blackish,  and 
slightly  marked  with  ten  or  fourteen  grooves  which 
reach  its  whole  length. 

The'fruit  never  opens  of  itself;  butjwhen  it  is  cut 
acrofs  it  discovers  from  ten  to  jfourteen  partitions,  con- 
sisting of  a  reddish  membrane,  which  form  so  many 
cells  that  are  filled  with  seeds. 

The  seeds,  however,  are  not  discovered  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  fruit;  being  enveloped  in  a  spongy  sub- 
stance of  a  whitish  colour.  The  seeds  are  shaped  like 
a  kidney-bean,  of  a  blackish  biown  colour,  and  very 
smooth  and  bright;  they  are  about  half  an  inch  long^ 
and  somewhat  lefs  than  a  third  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  tree  sheds  its  leaves  in  November,  and  new 
ones  appear  in  June.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  th^  fruit 
ripens  in  October  and  November. 

It  delights  in  a  sandy,  light,  and  moist  soil.  Its 
roots  are  apt  to  rot  when  it  meets  with  any  hard  stra-p 
tum  beneath,  and  the  tree  then  perishes.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands;  but  is  found 
100  leagues  up  the  country  at  Gulam,  and  upon  the 
sea  coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  best  propagated 
by  seeds:  the  plants  to  be  put  in  their  place  when 
from  six  months  to  two  years  old. 

This  tree  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  mouldinefs,  which 
spreads  through  all  the  woody  part,  and  reduces  it  to 
the  consistenc6  of  a  kind  of  pith,  ^thout  making  any^ 
alteration  in  its  colour  or  the  disposition  of  its  branches. 
In  this  state  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  itself  against 
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the  mhdj  and  is  then  generally  broken  off  near  the 
'middle  by  the  first  bard  gak. 

If  it  neither  rots  at  the  roots,  nor  grows  mouldy  in 

tiie  stem^  it  lives  very  long:  a  fact  which,  in  a  country 

where  no  records  of  past  events  are  preserved,  it  seems 

rather  difficult  to  ascertain;  yet,  from  some  circum^ 

stances  that  have  accidentally  occurred,  this  may  be 

done  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  and  its  Ion- 

gevity  ascertained  with  some  precision.     Mr.  Adan<- 

«oa  relates,  in  his  '^  Voyage  to  Senegal,"  that  there 

are  two  of  these  trees  in  one  of  the  Magellan  islands 

inscribed  with  the  names  of  several  Europeans,  and 

Tory  distinctly  dated  in  the  13th  and  l6th  centuries: 

there  are  also  on  the  same  trees  dates  of  the  14th  cen* 

tury;  but  they  are  almost  obliterated  by  time.     These 

are,  probably,  he  thinks,  the  same  trees  mentidned  by 

Thevenot  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Terra 

Antarctica  in  1555.     The  letters  of  these  names  were 

scarcely  six  inches  high,  and  the  nanies  themselves 

took  up  scarcely  two  feet  in  length,  which  is  not  more 

than  a  ninth  of  the  present  circumference  of  the  tree: 

however,  setting  aside  the  date  of  the  14ih  century, 

and  supposing  the  trees  which  are  now  18  feet  round 

to  have  been  but  two  feet  roynd  in  the  15th  centurx', 

it  .is  clear,  that  if  in  two  centuries  they  gained  16  feet 

in  circumference,  which  is  five  feet  one  third  in  dia<- 

meter,  they  will  not  gain  a  diameter  of  Q5  feet  (their 

usual  dimensions)  in  lefs  than  eight  centuries. 

From  the  fact  above  stated,  this  seems  to  be  the  largest 
po^si^^  augmentation  of  size  that  could  have  taken  place 
in  two  centuries.  But  if  it  be  accurately  investigated 
it  will  appear,  that  its  progrefs  must  have  been  greatly 
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slower  than  is  here  stated;  for  it  runs  upon  the  sap- 
position,  that  the  original  inscription  went  round  the 
whole  girt  of  the  tree;  but  if  the  inscription  had  gone 
wholly  round  the  tree,  it  must  have  still  surrounded 
the  whole  girt  of  the  tree  also;  for  the  letters  must 
expand  in  width  in  proportion  as  the  tree  advances  ia 
size.  It  could,  therefore,  have  originally  occupied  no 
more  than  one  ninth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
tree,  as  it  does  now;  on  the  supposition,  then,  that  the 
letters  occupied  originally  one  foot  in  length,  the  tree 
must  have  been  then  fully  nine  feet  in  circumference* 
In  two  centuries,  then,  they  would  have  ^ined  only 
nine  feet  in  circumference,  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
according  to  which  progrefsion  they  could  not  attain 
a  diameter  of  35  feet  in  lefs  than  seventeen  centuries. 
If  the  length  of  the  name  were  supposed  to  have  been- 
more  than  one  foot  originally,  it  would  give  a  still 
slower  progrefsion. 

Again:  it  is  well  known,  that  trees  in  general  in^ 
crease  much  faster  when  young,  than  when  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  their  full  magnitude;  and  that,  aftar 
they  attain  their  full  stature,  they  remain  very  long 
without  making  any  perceptible  advances.  How  many 
old  oak-trees  have  been  known  to  stand  for  centuries 
without  the  smallest  perceptible  advance  in  size!  The 
tree  now  in  question  seems  to  have  been  during  these 
two  centuries  in  the  most  vigorous  period  of  its  growth; 
so  that,  taking  this  particular  into  consideration,  it 
would  indicate  an  age,  not  of  1 8  centuries  only^  but 
perhaps  of  four  times  that  number,  before  it  might  be 
supposed  to  attain  the  vast  diameter  of  S28  feet. 

The  baobob  seems  to  be  no  exception  from  the  ger 
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neral  rule  that  applies  to  the  growth  of  other  trees, 
A  tree  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Adanson  observes,  is  known 
to  arrive  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  to  be  from  an  < 

inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  the  first  year; 
which,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  is  15  feet  high,  and 
one  foot  in  diameter  (a  progrefs  very  slow  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  of  the  trees  in  those  regions) ; 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  about  one  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  high.    Such  was  the 
increase  of  trees  which  Mr.  David,  the  French ,  go- 
vernor of  Senegal,  planted  in  that  island  in  the  year 
1736;  and  it  is  necefsary  to  remark  here,  that  the  soil 
is  sandy,  moist,  and  exactly  such  as  the  baobob  tree 
most  delights  in;  and,  though  the  progrefsion  is  not 
to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  yet  it  may  give  sufficient 
grounds  to  conclude,   that  the  growth  of  this  tree,^ 
which  is  very  slow,  when  its  enormous  size  is  con- 
sidered, must  continue  many  thousand  years;  and, 
perhaps,  reach  as  far  back  as  the  deluge;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  calabash  tree,  or  baobob,  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  most  ancient  living  monument  on  the 
earth;  it  is  at  the  same  time,  without  doubt,  the  largest 
vegetable  production  in  nature. 

Neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  longevity  of  thif 
tree,  however,  are  the  circumstances  that  chiefly  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  of  the  natives  of  those  bar«^ 
barous  nations,  though  its  thick  shade  must  afibrd 
tbem  a  most  refreshing  shelter  from  the  scorching 
beat  of  the  sun  in  those  sultry  regions.  The  bark  and 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  of  a  mucilaginous  nature^ 
they  employ  them  for  culinary  purposes.  They  first 
dry  them  in  the  shaded  air,  and  then  reduce  them  to 
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powder,  whicb  is  of  a  pretty  green  colour;  this  powder 
they  preserve  in  bags,  and  call  it  lilloi  they  use  it 
every  day,  putting  two.  or  three  pinches  of  it  into  a. 
mefs,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  as  we  do  pepper  or 
salt.    Their  view,  however,  is  not  only  to  give  a  re- 
lish to  their  food,  but  also  to  preserve  a  perpetual  and 
plentiful  perspiration,  and  to  attemper  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  blood :  purposes  which,  Mr.  Ad^hsop  ob- 
serves, it  certainly  answers,  as  several  Europeans,  he 
says,  have  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  and  thus 
preserved  themselves  from  the  epidemic  fever  which 
*  in  that  country  destroys  Europeans  like  the  plague^ 
and  generally  rages  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  when,  the  rains  having  suddenly  ceased, 
the  sun  exhales  the  water  which  they  leave  upon  the 
ground,  and  fil|^  the  air  with  a  noxious  vapour.     Mr. 
Adanson,  in  that  critical  season,  made  a  light  ptisan 
.of  the  leaves  of  the  baobob,  which  he  had  gathered  in 
the  month  of  August  preceding,  and  had  dried  in  the 
frhade.    He  drank  constantly  aboui  a  pint  of  it  every 
morning,  either  before  or  after  breakfast,  and  the  same 
quantity  every  evening  after  the  heat  of  the  sun  began 
to  abate;  he  also  sometimes  took  a  little  of  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  but  this  was  only  when  he  felt 
some  symptoms  of  an  approaching  fever.     By  these 
precautions  he  thinks  he  |>reserved  himself,  during  the 
five  years  he  resided  at  Senegal,  from  the  diarrhoea  and 
fever  which  are  so  fatal  there,  but  which  are,  however, 
the  only  dangerous  diseases  of  the  place.    The  other 
officers  suflFcred  very  severely,  one  only  excepted,  upon 
whom  Mr.  Adanson   prevailed  to  use  this   remedy, 
which,  for  its  simplicity,  was  despised  by  the  others. 
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This  ptisan  alone^  he  also  avers,  prevents  that  heat 
of  urine  which  is  comtnon  in  these  parts  from  the 
month  of  July  to  November,  provided  the  party  ab* 
stains  from  wine.  These  hints  respecting  the  virtues 
of  this  popular  African  vegetable  infusion  ought  cer* 
lainly  to  recommend  it  so  far  to  notice,  as  to  have  them 
ascertained  by  the  test  of  accurate  experiment;  ibr^ 
though  it  may  prove,  like  those  of  the  ginseng  plant,  tea 
and  tobacco,  perhaps,  mbce  imaginary  than  real;  yet 
it  may  pofsibly  prove  in  some  cases,  if  not  of  great 
use  as  a  medicine,  yet  of  some  importance  as  a  re- 
gsle. 

The  fruit,  he  says,  is  not  of  lefs  use  than  the  leaves 
and  the  bark;  the  pulp  which  envelopes  the  seeds  has 
an  agreeable  and  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  for  pleasure; 
it  is  also  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  used 
medicinally  in  pestilential  fevers,  dysentery,  and  bloody 
iux. 

The  woody  bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  itself 
when  it  is  spoiled,  serves  the  negroes  for  an  excellent 
soap,  as  they  draw  a  lye  froin  the  ashes  which  they 
boil  up  with  palm  oil  when  it  begins  to  be  rancid. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  which 
is,  that  a  slow  growing  tree  yields  hard  and  durable 
wood,  it  is  found  that  the  wood  of  which  this  im- 
mense tree  consists  is  so  soft  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any 
use.  Those  trees  especially  that  have  been  decayed^ 
where  the  wood  afsumes  the  appearance  of  mere  piib 
(which  we  may,  indeed,  &irly  suppose  is  almost  the 
pnly  wood  of  this  tree  with  which  they  are  well  ac« 
quainted,  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
fell  one  of  those  trees  by  human  exertion),  the  negroea 
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employ  only  fpr  a  kind  of  coffins^  in  which  they  en- 
close the  bodies  of  their  poets,  musicians,  and  buf- 
foons; which,  being  easily  scooped  out,  they  make  use 
of  as  a  kind  of  shell  sui  genetis,  or  tomb,  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  description  of  persons  above  named^ 
though  ihey  be  much  regarded  while  they  live,  as 
being  supposed  to  pofsefs  superior  talents  by  sorcery, 
or  a  commerce  with  daemons,  yet,  when  they  are  dead, 
they  regard  their  bodies  with  horror,  and  will  not  give 
them  burial  in  the  usual  manner;  neither  suffering 
them  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  nor  thrown  into  the 
sea,  or  any  river,  because  they  imagine  that  the  wale? 
would  not  then  nourish  the  fish,  nor  the  earth  pro- 
duce its  fruits.  The  bodies,  shut  up  in  these  trunks^ 
become  perfectly  dry  without  rotting,  and  form  a 
kind  of  mummies  without  the  help  of  embalmment. 

From  the  last-mentioned  fact,  it  would  seem  to  mc 
probable,  that  the  baobob  tree  differs  yet  more  from 
the  generality  of  timber  trees  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  It  is  plain,  that  the  outer  rind  for  some 
distance  within  the  bark  (that  part  which  answers  to 
the  blae  of  timber  trees)  is  of  a  quality  much  more 
strong  and  durable  than  the  internal  substance  of  the 
tree.  May  it  not  happen,  that  the  internal  parts  of 
this  tree  are  at  all  times  rather  of  a  parenchymatous 
^han  a  ligneous  quality;  and  that  the  real  woody  fibres 
only  occupy  a  small  space  within  the  bark?  This  i» 
evidently  the  case  with  the  cabbage-tree  of  the  We^K 
Indies,  whose  outside  fibres  are  firm,  tough,  and  woody, 
while  the  inside  is  soft  and  pulpy.  This  also  is  m 
some  measure  the  case  with  the  species  of  palm-tree 
from  which  sago  is  prepared,.,  although  it  differs  in 
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thi^  respect,  that  the  fibres  are  in  some  measure  in* 
termixed  with  the  parenchyma,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  beating.     This  structure  of  vegefables  is 
very  general  in  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  whose 
strength  in  general  consists  in  the  fibres  immediately 
under  the  skin;  the  inner  substance  only  serving,  as 
it  were,  to  swell  out  these  fibres^  and  to  distend  the 
circle,  whose  great  diameter  gives  strength,  without 
weight,  to  the  stem  to  support  the  top  on  which  the  seeds 
are  generally  placed.    This  conformation  is  seen  in 
its  full  perfection  in  rushes.     Among  the  arundina- 
ceous  clafs  of  plants  the  mechanism  is  different.    The 
stalks  rise  up  in  a  tubulaf  form,  the  pith  in  them  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  entirely  wanting;  to  make  up 
for  which  deficiency,  they  are  bound  together  at  mo- 
derate dist^ces  by  means  of  knots  upon  the  stalks, 
which  confers  upon  them,  by  a  beautiful  mechanism 
that  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  explained,  a  firm- 
nefs  and  strength  that  the  same  quantity  of  materials 
could  not  otherwise  have  pofsefsed. 

A  similar  conformation,  and>  in  as  far  as  we  are 
aUe  to  perceive,  with  a  view  to  efiect  the  same  pur- 
pose, ifl  observable  in  the  young  shoots  of  many  quick 
growinjg  trees,  particularly  the  alder,  which  springs 
up  with  so  much  vigour  (be  first  year,  that,  were  it 
act  for  the  great  thicknefs  of  its  stem,  consjsting  of  a 
thin  ring  of  ligneous  fibres  only  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark,  filled  with  an  immense  parencfaymetous  pith  to 
keq)  it  distended,  the  small  quantity  of  woody  mat- 
ter that  it  contains  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
support  its  own  weight.  That  this  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  use  of  the  pith  in  trees,   which 
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is  observed  to  be  much  greater  in  the  young  shoots 
than  the  old  wood,  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
probable  at  least.    The  alder  tree  affords  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  this  position.     Its  progrefs,  in  point  oF 
dimension^  at  least  during  the  first  year,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  future  advances;  but  the  inordinate 
dimensions  it  then  acquires,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  pith,  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  then  being  pith  only,  which,  if  taken  out,  forms 
a  thin  pipe  of  large  dimensions.    The  next  year,  the 
ligneous  fibres  have  become  thicker  and  firmer;  but^ 
the  pith  having  shrivelled  up,  or  shrunk  in  its  dimeti* 
sions,  if  that  be  then  cleared  out,  tho  pipe  is  found  to 
be  of  lefs  than  half  its  diameter  in  the  former  year. 
Next  year  the  pith  has  decreased  to  a  smaller  size, 
and  so  on  it  goes,  diminishing  in  size  from  year  to- 
year,  until  at  length  it  comes  to  a  point,  and  is  en- 
tirely closed  up.     The  tree,  having  thus  acquired  a 
firmnefs  of  fibre  and  solidity  of  4stem  sufllicient  to  cany 
the  weight  that  it  has  to  support,  now  advances  with 
vigour  after  the  heart  has  long  been  closed  up. 

The  same  procefs  is  observed  to  take  place  with 
almost  every  other  tree  that  grows,  though  in  few  is 
it  so  perceptible  as  in  the  alder.  That  the  pith  is  of 
no  sort  of  use  whatever  in  grown  up  trees,  is  clearly 
.demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Forsyth  of 
Kensington,  in  his  mode  of  renewing  decayed  wood^ 
many  beautifiii  illustrations  of  which  may  be  seen  idi 
pieces  (in  his  pofsefsion)  of  those  trees  that  have  been 
thus  healed  up.  In  some  instances  that  I  have  seen, 
a  very  large  tree  has  been  nearly  decayed,  and  the 
whole  of  tbe  stem  entirely  dead,  except  a  few  inches 
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in  breadth  of  bark  on  one  side^  and  a  thin  slip  of  the 
wood  under  it  which  it  covered.  The  decayed  part 
of  (he  bark  being  cut  away  to  the  quick  on  both  sides^. 
and  the  wood  under  it  to  a  small  depths  and  covered 
with  his  ointment^  the  sap  no  sooner  begins  to  flow^ 
than  these  edges  swell  out  on  each  side,  and,  turning 
round  inwards,  form  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of  roll, 
which  soon  acquires  a  sort  of  circular  form,  that 
in  a  short  time  appears  like  the  stem  of  a  young  tree 
on  each  iiide>  the  growing  bark  adhcping  to  it.  The 
decayed  wood  within  being  regularly  cut  out  as  these 
scrolls,  or  rather  young  trees,  advance  in  size,  so  as 
to  give  room  for  them,  they  continue  to  advance,  aug- 
menting in  thicknefs  with  amazing  rapidity  from  year  to 
year ;  till  at  length,  the  decayed  wood  being  still  cleared 
away  to  give  them  room,  they,  meet  together;  and 
their  edges  being  pared  off  to  suffer  them  to  unite,  they 
grow  together,  filling  up  the  whole  cavity  from  which 
the  decayed  wood  has  been  cut  out  with  sound  solid 
timber,  which  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  pa- 
rent tree,  than  that  it  has  in  general  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  that,  when  it  is  cut  over,  instead 
of  one  heart,  which  the  original  tree  had,  found  which 
the  rows  of  circular  fibres  could  be^stinctly  traced, 
we  now  find  two  hearts,  similar  to  it  in  all  respects, 
with  the  circles  running  round  each  of  them. as  regu- 
larly as.  in- the  first  case  before  the  two  stems  united; 
after  which  the  fibres^^  without  being  discontinued, 
run  round  them-  both. 

In  this  example,  the  original  heart  of  the  tree, 
which  was  at  first  a  hollow  cylinder  occupied  by  pith 
only,  after  having  been  long  closed  up,  is  now  totally 
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destroyed,  and  two  new  hearts  arc  formed,  in  neithef 
of  which  did  thefe  ever  exist  one  particle  of  pith;  yet 
the  tree  is  in  the  greatest  pofsible  luxuriance.  The 
pith  of  a  tree,  then,  is  by  no  means  necefsary  for  pro- 
moting the  procefs  of  vegetation;  it  must,  therefore^ 
have  been  originally' intended  for  some  other  purpose. 
Like  iht  foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals, it  has  been  intended  to  perform  certain  functions 
at  one  period  of  life,  which,  being  no  longer  wanted, 
closes  tip,  as^  uselefe. 


As  no  department  of  civU  polity  is  of  fp  much  importance  to 
the  well-bting  of  society  as  the  proper  education  of  females^ 
seeing  it  is  from  them  that  all  mmkind  derive  their  first 
notions  of  moral  influence,  I  hope  I  shall  perform  an  ac^ 
ceptable  service  to  my  country  by  laying  before  the  public 
the  following  dliWrtation  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Fendon^ 
'  the  great  and  good  archbishop  9f  Camhray,  which,  if  it  ha» 
ever  belbre  sqipeared  in  an  EnglisI)  drefs.  (and  I  think  it  is 
impofsible  it  should  not)  has  never  fallen  under  my  notice> 
and  is  of  course  much  lefs  known  tlian  it  ought  to  be« 
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Nothing  is  more  neglected  than  the  education 
of  girls.  Custom,  and  the  caprice  of  mothers,  ge- 
nerally decide  every  thing  concerning  it.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  little  instruction  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
sex,  while  the  education  of  boys  is  considered  as  of  the 
most  efsential  advantage  to  the  pubRc  weal;  and', 
though  scarcely  fewer  faults  are  committed  in  this 
than  fn  the  education  of  girls,  yet  all*  are  convinced 
that  it  requires  great  understanding  to  succeed  in  \U 
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The  most  intelligent  persons  have  studied  to  lay  down 
<ules  for  it.  How  Hfiany  masters  and  schools  do  we 
see!  What  expences  in  the  publication  of  books!  in 
the  researches  after  science,  jin  seeking  the  best  me- 
thod of  learning  languages,  in  the  choice  of  profefsors ! 
All  these  ^ud  preparations  jiave  often  more  of  ap- 
pearance tban  of  /eal  solidity^  they  mark,  however, 
the  high  ppiniop  :^J)ich  is  attached  to  the  education 
^  boys.  Foj  girls^  they  say,  it  is  not  necefsary  th'^t 
they  should  bp  learned;  curiosity  renders  them  vain 
and  affected;  k  Js  sufficient  that  they  should  know  how 
to  manage  their  families,  and  objey  their  husbands 
without  arguing.  They  fail  not  to  quote^  as  examples, 
several  women'whom  science  has. rendered  ridiculous; 
after  which  they  think  themselves  justified  in  aban- 
doning the  conduct  of  their  daughters  to  the  indiscreet 
9Dd  ignorant  management  of  tbejr  mothers^ 

It  is  true,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  them 
ridipulously  iearped  \|fomen.  Women  in  general  have 
ininds  weaker  and  ipofe  curious  than  men ;  it  is  there- 
fore improper  to  engage  them  in  studies  which  they 
inight  pursue  too  strongly.  They  are  not  to  govern 
the  state,  nor  to  make  war,  nor  to  enter  into  the  sa« 
crcd  ministry;  they  may,  therefore,  pafs  over  certain 
^tensive  branches  of  science  which  belong  to  poli- 
tics, the  art  of  war,  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  an4 
theology.  The  greater  par|;  of  niechanical  arts  do  not 
concern  then) ;  for  they  are  formed  for  moderate  ex- 
ercise alone.  Neither  their  bodies  nor  their  minds 
are  so  strong  or  robust  as  those  of  men;  but,  in  re- 
turn, nature  has  given  them  industry,  neatnefs,  and 
^OQomy,  to  employ  them  tranquilly  in  their  houses, 
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But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  natural  weak- 
nefs  of  women?  The  weaker  they  are,  the  more  it  ' 
imports  us  to  strengthen  them.  Have  they  not  duties 
to  fulfil,  and  duties  which  are  the  ground-work  of  all 
human  life?  Is  it  not  woman  who  ruins  or  keeps  up 
the  credit  of  families,  who  regulates  all  the  detail  of 
domestic  affairs,  and  consequently  determines  all  which 
most  nearly  touches  mankind?  Hence  they  have  the 
principal  share  in  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  almost  alT 
the  world.  An  attentive  and  judicious  woman,  who 
has  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  is  the  soul  of  a  whole  large 
&mily,  for  she  preserves  order  as  well  in  worldly  mat- 
ters as  in  those  regarding  salvation.  Even  men,  who 
have  the  whole  authority  in  public,  cannot  by  their 
deliberations  establish  any  effective  good,  unlefs  wo- 
men afsist  in  the  execution. 

The  world  is  not  a  phantom;  it  is  an  afsembly  of 
families;  and  who  is  there  that  can  pofish  them  with 
more  exact  care  than  women,  who,  besides  their  na- 
tural  authority,  and  their  afsiduity  in  their  houses, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  born  careful,  attentive  in 
detail,  industrious,  insinuating,  and  persuasive?  But, 
can  men  hope  for  themselves  any  charms  in  life,  if 
their  closest  society,  that  of  marriage,  should  tiirn  to 
bittcrnefs?  And  what  must  become  of  children,  who 
are  hereafter  to  form  the  human  race,  if  mothers 
should  spoil  them  in  their  tender  years? 

These  are,  then,  the  occupations  of  women,  which 

are  not  lefs  important  to  the  public  than  those  of  men; 

since  they  have  a  house  to  manage,  a  husband  to  make 

.  happy,  and  children  to  educate.     Add  also,  that  vir« 

tutt  does  not  lefs  belong  to  women  than  to  men. 
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Without  speaking  of  the  good  or  ill  which  they  may 
4o  to  the  public^  they  constitute  one  half  of  the  hu-* 

man  race  redeemed  I^y  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy  and 
destined  for  eternal  life. 

We  must  also  consider,  besides  the  good  that  wo- 
men do  when  well  brought  up,  the  ills  which  they 
cause  in  the  world  when  they  fail  in  having  had  such 
an  education  as  should  inspire  them  with  virtue.  It 
is  certain^  that  the  bad  education  of  women  does  more 
harm  than  that  of  men;  since  the  bad  conduct  pf  men 
has  frequently  its  source  in  the  bad  education  which 
they  have  had  from  their  mothers,  and  from  the  paf- 
sions  which  other  women  have  inspired  them  witb  in 
a  more  advanced  age. 

What  intrigues  ((oes  history  present  us,  what  sub-, 
verting  of  laws  and  manners,  what  bloody  wars,  what 
innoTatioDS  against  religion,  what  revolutions  of  states^ 
all  caused  from  the  misconduct  of  women  1  This  is 
sufficienl  to  prove  the  importance  of  well  educating 
giris:  let  us  now  seek  for  the  means  of  doing  so. 


Inconvenience  of  the  common  mode  of  Education. 

The  ignorance  of  a  girl  is  the  reason  why  she  is 
tired,  and  knows  not  how  to  amuse  herself  innocently. 
When  she  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  without  having 
applied  herself  to  any  thing  solid,  she  cannot  have  any 
taste  or  liking  for  it;  every  thing  serious  appears  to 
her  disgusting,  and  all  that  demands  cpntinued  atten«* 
tion  fatigues  her:  the  love  of  pleasure,  which  is  strong 
in  youth,  the  examples  of  persons  of  her  own  age  who 
are  plunged  in  amusements,  all  seem  to  make  her 
dread  a  regular  and  laborious  life.     In  this  first  age. 
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she  is  wanting  in  experiencf?  and  authority  to  govern 
any  thing  in  the  house  of  her  parents;  she  does  not» 
know  even  the  importance  of  applying  herself  to  it^i 
unlefs  her  mother  should  have  been  attentive  to  make 
her  notice  it  in  detail.  If  she  be  a  gentlewoman, 
she  is  exempted  from  hard  labour;  she  will  only  work 
a  few  hours  in  the  day^  because  they  say^  without 
knowing  why^  that  it  is  decent  for  women  to  work; 
but  she  will  only  do  so  because  it  may  be  the  mode, 
and  will  never  accustom  herself  to  any  continued 
work. 

In  this  situation  how  will  she  act?  The  compan^f 
of  a  mother  who  watches  and  scolds  her,  who  thinks 
that  she  educates  her  properly  by  never  pardoning  her 
after  any  fault;  who  compromises,  however,  and  who 
makes  her  suffer  from  all  her  own  ill  humours,  who 
appears  overwhelmed  with  domestic  cares,  constrains 
and  disgusts  her;  when  at  the  same  time  she  is  sur*- 
rounded  by  flattering  attendants,  who  endeavour  to 
insinuate  themselves  by  mean  and  dangerous  com- 
plaisances, and  comply  with  all  her  caprices,  encou-* 
raging  her  in  every  thing  that  may  give  her  a  distaste 
to  good.  Piety  seems  in  her  a  languishing  ppcupation, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  pieasur^^.  ilow  then  will  she 
occupy  herself?  With  nothing  useful.  This  inap-: 
plication  becomes  at  last  an  incurable  hai^itu^e. 

Here,  however,  is  a  great  vacuum,  which,  as  one 
cannot  expect  to  fill  it  with  solid  things,  frivolous  ones 
must  supply  their  places.  From  this  ipdolence,  a* 
girl  gives  herself  up  to  lazinefs;  and  lazinefs^  which 
is  a  languor  of  the  mind,  becomes  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  ennuu    She  accustoms  hersjelf  to  sleep  one 
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third  more  than  is  necefsary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  most  perfect  health;  this  long  sleep  only  serves  to 
weaken  her^  to  make  her  more  delicate,  and  more  ex« 
posed  to  disorders:  while  a  moderate  sleep,  accom«- 
panied  with  proper  regular  exercise,  renders  a  person 
gay,  vigorous,  and  robust,  which  constitute,  without 
doubt,  the:  true  perfection  of  the  body,  without  saying 
any  thing  of  the  advantages  which. the  mind  draws 
ftom  it. 

This  indolence  and  idlenefs  being  joined  by  igno;» 
ranee,  there  springs  from  them  that  pernicious  sensi* 
btlity  for  diversions  and  amusements;  it^is  even  from 
them  that  an  indiscreet  and  insatiable  curiosity  arises; 
for  persons  who  are  informed  and  occupied  with  se- 
nous  things  have  only  a  moderate  share  of  curiosity: 
tbiat  which  they  know,  makes  them  despise  many 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant;  they  see  the  non- 
sense and  uselefsnefs  of  the  greater  part  of  those  things 
which  Ihtle  minds,  who  know  nothing,  and  have  no- 
thing to  do,  are  so  eager  to  learn. 

On  the  contrary,  girls  badly  brought  up,  and  with- 
out application,  have  an  imagination  always  abroad: 
for  want  of  sofid  food,  their  curiosity  turns  with  ardour 
towards  vain  and  dangerous  objects.  Those  who  have 
understandings,  worn  blue  stockings,  and  read  every 
book  which  can  feed  their  vanity;  are  wild  for  ro- 
mances, for  plays,  for  the  account  of  chimerical  ad- 
ventures, wherein  there  is  a  good  dose  of  profane  love. 
They  bewilder  their  minds  in  accustoming  themselves 
lo  the  bombastic  language  of  the  heroes  of  romances : 
by  this  also  they  ruin  themselves  for  the  world;  for 
all  these  fine  sentiments, '  all  these  generous  paf- 
sioBS,  all  these  adventures,  which  the  author  of  the 
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romance  has  invented  at  pleasure,  have  not  any  sort  of 
connection  with  the  true  motives  of  action  in  tbe 
world,  which  decide  on  events ;  nor  with  the  diaap* 
pointments  that  may  happen  in  whatever  is  nnder- 
taken. 

A  poor  girl  full  of  tendernefs,  and.  charmed  with  all 
the  novels  that  she  has  read,  is  astonished  at  not  find* 
log  in  the  world  any  real  persons  who  resenible  those 
heroes:  she  would  wish  to  live  like  those  imr^ginary 
princefscs,  who  in  romances  are  always  charming,  al- 
ways adored,  always  above  feeling  any  of  tbe  commoa 
lib  of  life.  What  a  disgust  to  descend  from  all  this 
heroism  to  the  base  details  of  managing  a  house! 

Some  carry  their  curiosity  still  further,  and  pretend 
to  decide  in  matters  of  religion,  although  they  are  not 
capable  of  it.  But  those  who  have  not  a  mind  suffi- 
ctently  enlarged  for  those  curiosities,  follow  others  pro* 
portioned  to  them.  They  are  eager  to  know  every 
thing  that  is  said  or  done;  a  song,  a  piece  of  news,. 
an  intrigue,  the  receiving  of  letters,  the  reding  those 
which  others  have  received.  They  wish  to  have  every 
thiog  told  them,  and  to  tell  every  thing  themselves. 
They  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talk  much. 
They  are  trifling,  and  this  trifling  prevents  them  from 
making  reflections  which  would  often  jcause  them  to 
be  silent. 

[To  bt  coTUinu^^ 

To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  jigriculture,  (0c. 

SIR  October  24,  1801. 

On  a  re- perusal  of  the  first  Number  of  the 
second  series  of  your  Recreations,  I  perceived  in  the 
efsay  respecting  the  varieties  of  plants,  and  on  the 
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means  of  obtaining  improved  sorts  of  fruits,  8cc.  that 
it  was  your  intention  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer 
to  prove  by  your  own  experience  (from  some  kidney- 
beans)  whether  by  the  selection  of  seed  from  the  most 
productive  and  flourishing  plants,  the  crop  would  be 
superior  to  one  sown  in  the  usual  indiscriminate  man- 
ner, or  in  any  material  degree  beneficially  affected  by 
such  selection.  As  I  apprehend  the  time  for  com* 
pleting  the  experiment  is  past,  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
you  of  your  promise,  and  to  request  you  will  comma** 
nicate  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  es- 
teemed work,  your  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and 
whether  your  theory  has  received  the  necefsiary  sup- 
port. 

In  the  same  efsay  you  aUo  mention  it  to  be  your 
intention  to  try  whether  a  mongrtl  kind  of  tumip» 
could  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  bf  the  plants  of  the' 
Swedish  turnip  and  some  of  the  more  cothmon  Sorts. 
Tou  will  much  oblige  me  by  stating  at  the  same  time, 
whether  this  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  con- 
clusions that  have  arisen  from  it.  I  trust  it  is  not 
necefsary  to  apologise  for  thus  calling  your  attention 
to  these  subjects,  but  that  you  will  rather  consider  this 
letter  as  a  proof  that  your  endeavours  to  r&ise  a  spirit 
oF  inquiry  in  your  headers  have  not  wholly  failed,  and' 
that  nothing  but  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  complete 
information  in  these  respects  could  have  induced  me 
to  give  you  this  trouble. 

As  the  time  for  gathering  the  potatoe  crops  is  now 
nearly  over,  I  hope  Mi.  Phillips  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  experiment,  as  to  the  pro- 
duction from  sprits. 
'  Should  this  letter  be  favourably  received,  it  is  pro^ 
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*  faiable  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  another  of  the  aamo 
nature.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 


In  answer  \o  the  above,  the  experiment  respecting 
the  kidney*beans  was  made;  but  owing  to  the  absence 
of .  the  Editor  at  the  tinie  the  beans  were  planted,  h^ 
cannpt  rply  with  certainty  upon  it;  for,  although  h^ 
was  af$ure4  th^t  his  directions  were  strictly  followed, 
he  did.  not  see  it  done.  If  no  error  was  committed^ 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  turn  out  as  he  had 
3upposed  it  would  do,  for  he  could  perceive  no  sen- 
sible difference  betvibeen  the  strength  or  prolificacy  of 

ft 

the  plants  of  either  rows.  He  therefore  recommends 
this  subject  tp  t'hi?  faither  attention  of  the  curious. 
He  has  not  had  an  opppr^uqity  as  y^t  tg  make  the 
expei:iment  on  turnips. 

.  ^e  has  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Phillips  will  faithfully 
(^ommunicate  the  result  of  his  experiments^  if  no  ac^ 
cident  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  it. 

.It  .    «      M  .1    .. .       I...  - .  .       ,.     ■  ■  ..       ...   ■— ■    ■^»  ..         iii^.       ,1. 

0)1  destroying  Insects^ 

A  respectable  correspondent  from  (he  northern  part> 
of  the  island,  after  having  piention^  ap  ingenious  de-r 
vice  he  bad  adopted  for  augpnenting  the  effects  of  th^^ 
sun's  rays  in  acceleratipg  the  ripening  of  fruity  pro* 
ceeds  thus.  ^^  If  the  house  is  constructed  in  the  way 
you  recommend,  so  as  to  admit  po  a^r  but  from  be* 
low,  by  attending  to  which,  as  far  as  the  imperfect 
construction  of  an  old  glafs  frame  which  I  put  before  a 
peach-tree  on  a  brick  wall  would  .allow  of,  I  had  ek- 
cellent  fruit  this  season^  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
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that  even  in  an  ordinary  season  of  sunshine^  higher 
flavoured  fruit  may  be  obtained  by  attending  to  your 
directions  as  to  retaining  the  heated  air,  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  afsistance  of  any  artificial  fuel ;  you 
will  observe  it  is  of  peaches  or  nectarines  I  now  speak; 
bat  I  make  no  donbt  that  by  the  contrivances  which 
you  propose  (to  which  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  at- 

I 

tended)  forcing  of  every  kind  may  be  carried  to  much 
greater  perfection  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  I  am  so 
much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  imperfect  attempts 
I  have  made  to  make  the  most  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
(the  only  heat,  in  my  opinion,  which  can  produce 
high  flavoured  fruit)  and  so  much  edified  and  encou* 
.  raged  by  your  Recreations  on  the  subject,  that  I  am 
building  a  little  bit  of  w^U  this  season  for  the  purpose 
i  of  making  a  more  compleat  experiment  than  I  have 
i  hitherto  done;  I  cannot  afford  to  garden  on  a  great 
I  scale,  but  amuse  myself  with  trying  experiments  oh  a 
I         small  one.  • 

I  have  been  much  entertained  with  your  account 
of  different  insects,  and  of  the  manner  of  destroying 
ihem,  to  which  I  have  attended  for  some  years  past, 
and  I  think  I  have  hit  (by  chance  in  some  degree) 
on  a  method  which  promises  to  rid  me  of  some  of  the 
most  destructive.  I  have  been  in  the  custom  for  some 
I  years  of  hanging  glasses  (such  as  are  used  for  flower* 
roots)  in  Spring  to  catch  wasps,  and  in  these  glafse^ 
along  with  the  wasps,  I  have  destroyed  immense  num-> 
bers  of  flies  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  from  large  butter* 
flies  and  moths,  down  to  the  mosquito;  and  observe 
that  my  trees,  particularly  the  palm-trees  on  the  wall, 
are  much  less  infected  than  those  of  my  neighbours : 
and  as  1  conclude  that  most  of  the  caterpillars,  worma^ 
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&c.  at  one  period  of  their  existence  are  in  the  fly.state, 
jn  which  state  they  copulate  and  lay  their  eggs,  the 
destroying  of  them  in  the  spring  before  they  have 
done  this,  must  at  last  eradicate,  or  at  least  greatly 
diminish  the  breed.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this 
scrawl,  which  I  have  some  doubts  of  your  being  able 
to  decypher,  and  yet  I  shall  give  you  a  few  lines  more: 
this  Spring  I  obsen^ed  an  insect  which  I  had  never 
seen  before;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  bee  (com- 
moqly  caUed  humble  beej,  colour  green  and  yellow, 
with  some  white  spots  on  the  back;  it  hovered  over  the 
flower,  and  extracted  what  it  required  without  alight- 
ing, in  the  way  that  I  understand  the  humming  bird 
feeds;  I  endeavoured  to  catch  it,  but  was  as  unsuccefs- 
ful  as  my  brother  Knight  in  pursuit  of  the  emperor 
of  Morocco  (vide  Peter  Pindar). 

The  niode  of  destroying  insects  above  described,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  one  of  the^ost  judicious  that  I  have 
ever  yet  met  with,  and,  were  it  universally  adopted, 
I  am*  persoaded  it  would  prove  extremely  efficacious; 
I.  therefore  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  bf 
my  readers.  The  attempt  to  catch  flies  by  means  of 
honeyed  water, .  or  other  sweets  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, seldom  can  prove  sttccefsful,  not  .only  because  the 
bottles  must  be  soon  choked  up  by  the  great  numbers 
then  killed,  if  they  do  take  to  the  water,  but  also  be- 
cause they  become  then  indifferent  about  it,  on  account 
of  the  sweetnefs  of  the  fruits  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
•At  the  time  in  which  I.  write  I  have  about  a  dozen 
botdes  thus  filled,  that  have  hung  upon  a  wall  covered 
with  ripe  grapes  more  than  a  fortnight,  without  hav- 
ing killed  a  hundred  flies,  though  they  are  swarming 
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in  thousands  upon  the  grapes^  the  juice  of  which  is 
indeed  as  sweet  as  any  syrup  I  could  make  for  them ; 
whereas^  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  luscious 
fruits  being  then  wanting,  they  will  be  the  more  easily 
attracted  by  the  taste  of  sweet  syrups. 
I  have  not  remarked  the  insect  above  described* 
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"  To  *^  die  in  tht  Lord"  is  to  die  in  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  All  who  are  of  this 
temper  and  conduct,  however  they  may  difler  with 
relation  to  sentiments  of  doctrine,  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship; however  they  may  be  divided  into  distinct  pro- 
fefsions  of  separate  societies;  they  are  still  united  by 
the  endearing  appellation  and  bonds  of  Christianity, 
and  wiH  be  joint  partakers  of  the  joy  of  their  Lord." 

'^  By  stcknefs  the  strength  of  the  mighty  is  bowed 
down;  the  vigour  of  life  is  withered;  and  the  bloom 
of  the  beautiful  is  blasted." 

**  Suph  as  die  in  the  Lord  shall  be  fixed  in  those 
happy  regions  from  which  every  thing  ^hat  can  disturb 
their  rest  shall  be  excluded  for  ever," 

"  Those  virtues  which  were  here  prevented  by  the 
blasts  of  temptation  from  growing  up  into  full  ma* 
turity,  shall,  when  transplanted  into  more  favourable 
dimes,  and  beneath  a  celestial  sun,  rise  into  complete 
excellence  and  perfection." 

"  An  obedience  so  imperfect  as  ours  cannot  in  itself 
pretend  to  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  heavenly  world: 
these  must  proceed  alone  from  the  bouodlefs  mercy 
of  God." 
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^^  At  that  important  period  when  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  shall  be  destroyed;  when  all  the  productions 
of  human  genius  shall  die;  when  mighty  mountains 
shall  tremble  on  their  base;  and  the  present  beautiful 
frame  of  nature  be  only  one  vast  undistinguished  ruin; 
and  when  the  whole  afscmbled  race  of  Adam  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus;  at  that  important 
period  the  good  deeds  of  the  pious,  the  upright^  the 
benevolent,  shall  be  had  in  delightful  remembrance." 

'^  Let  us  endeavour  to  imitate. the  example  of  those 
who  have  ^^  died  in  the  Lord,"  that  thus  we  may  ob- 
tain the  same  salvation.  Let  us  consider  those  that 
have  gone  before  us,  and  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits 
•  of  their  victory,  as  looking  down  from  their  spheres 
of  dignity  and  of  blifs,  and  calling  upon  us  to  foitovir 
them  as  ihey  followed  Christ." 

*'  We  are  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  benignity 
of  God,  and  the  harmony  of  his- government,  to  con- 
clude^ that  whatever  appears  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  social  felicity  is  a  part  of  that  same  constitu- 
tion established  by  the  great  author  of  nature." 

<^  Nothing  truly  excellent  cau  be  acquired  without 
attention  and  labour." 

^<  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men,  are  all  united 
as  one  large  family  under  the  authority  of  the  same 
common  father." 

*^  Involuntary  errors  and  infirmities  are  the  common 
lot  of  humanity^  and  for  these  there  is  a  just  founda* 
lion  for  hope  in  the  divine  mercy." 


The  favours  of  Araior^  Ambidexter ,  Trueman,  and 


X.  Y.  are  acknowledged. 
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On  the  Symbolic  Character. 

[CtHtimud  from  pag»  101.] 

Thb  pergonal  pronouns  in  every  language  consist 
of  three  clafses  or  divisions.    The  Jirst  is  employed 
to  denote  the  person  from  whom  the  discourse  pro- 
oeedsj  and  is  called  the  pronoun  of  the  first  pbrsok. 
This,  in  the  English  language,  is  denoted  by  the  single 
letter  /  when  pne  person  addrefses,  or  the  word  WE 
.irtien  rhediscourfe  proceeds  from  more  than  one:  the 
first  we  call  the  singular^  and  the  second  the  plural 
opint^er.    Tbe:Word  substituted  for  the  name  of  the 
.fefS9n  addrefsed  is  called  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
PSH40K,  and  is  TflOU  in  the  singular,  and  YE  in 
.(be  pbirfil^     It  has  been  thought  unneceisar}'  to  make 
my  vari«i^>n  for  the  gender  of  these  pronouns,  pro- 
bably, oq  the  presumption  that  the  parties  are  known 
0  each:  other«     When  the  disc^ourse  respects  parties 
that  aie  not  supposed  to  be  present,  the  word  spbsti- 
tuted  for  their  name  is  den<^nated  the  piron9ua.Qi 
theT»iU>  rBR0ON$  and  i9r«e^>Tt  to  tbi^  pronpuo, 
it  hfti  been  ihougbi  oeip^Qr  in  most  languages  to. 
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make  a  distinction  of  the  mead  to  denote  gender*  <  In 
some  languages  this  distinction  is  two-fold  only^,  as 

'1h  the  French^  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  but  in  others. 
Particularly  the  English,  it  is  three- foldj  the  word 

'  HE  denoting  males,  SHE  females,  and  IT  neuters, 

pr  beings  either  devoid  of  sex,  or  whose  kx  if  not  in- 

f*  -  *      •  ... 

,.tei:\4ed  to  be  specified. 

'  Z*  besides  these  variations,  there  is  another  whic|i  is 
common  to  all  the  three  persons,  as  well  as  to  noii|is 
of  every ,  donomination.  When  the  object  is  repre- 
sented ^  the  agent  or  tbeef&ciept  cause  of  any  ac- 

'  iionV  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case:  ai\d  when 

'it  is  represented  as  the  pafsive  object  on  which  the 
action  is  exerted,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  accusaiive 
case.  Though  we  have  no  variation  of  our.  nouffs  m 
this  respect,  we  have  a  distinct  word  for  the  accus^ive 
csMxn  OUT  pronouns;  thus  J  the  nominative  Uc 
into  the  accusative  ME,  and  THOIT'  into  ftfl 
'i^ith  tnetr  pliirals,  and  so  on  of  the  others^  as  in  the 
Ubie.  Example,  I  (nom.)  struck  HIM  (accttsJ)^7>ll!E 
rhom>)  aoused  ME  Yaccus.) 

'There  arc  yet  two  other  variations;  which,  in  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  are,  jMy'andf  MtitB^imlL 
nave  been  called  l)y  some  granithanafis  aefiniihes^^  md 

rssesstves^  which  natees,  ip  compliancy  wid^  cmtcnsiy 
have  adopted  in  the  table.  '^  These  variaftiona  a|ll  ict 
'feet  the  pronouns  of  the  second  arid  fhil^MPM^s^  m 
^H  a6'))iel;%,  antfWh  singular  j^dplard^iii^ 
m  all  geaidera^  as  wH  be^geadit^pepwivsj  by  gltnotiig 

^^t'ii^  thutf  table,  ify^ou  «d^«M  #nly  td  ^Ae  ^•sonby'^nd 
^diiT^flif^Hhe  €ign9yr^ovi  htm-  m  immfmt  «Din&«Hiiia& 
:<^^ihe< J9Agli8ha:{)esft)nal  |«oiMruna  aoMrdii^] j{|^%ir 
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4piAen  hhgaagjty  with  all  their  variatioiM.  .By'e&- 
«iliiiiing  it  in  detAt)^  you  will  perceive,  ihst^  in  Bsjaat 
as  reganb  the  pronouht  of  the  Jirsi  "waS  sectmd  per* 
SOBS,  every  thing  is  regular  and  pnq>er,  without  eitlier 
^(keficiency  or  redundancy.  But  in  the  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  several  deficiencies  are  diseoverable*  In 
the  mascuKne  gender,  for  example  the  word  HlS, 
which  is  properly  the  possessive  singular,  stands  ^alike 
for  the  definitive  and  possessive.  In  the  feminine 
gcjhder,  we  perceive  a  shnikr  defidency;  as  the 
word  l£BJt,  which  is  properly  the  de/Smiive^^  is  atso 
placed. aa^  an  accusative.  The  neuter  gencler  ik  still 
mm  deficient,  m  the  word  IT  stands  alikb  for  the 

The  deficiency,  however,  m  the  plural  numbei:  is 
still  i^dre  conspicuous;  as  thewrords  THEY,  THEM, 
^        ii;  anil  Ttil^fliS}  &'^  eoiployed  afike  to  denote 
e' three  genders^  without  the  smallest  mark  of  dis* 

w  hied  vrie  advert^  however,  to  the  distinctions  i»> 
mctiiig' gender  that  ought  to  be  indicated  by  the.pn>- 
npiuu^. we  iiis^over^  that  the  deficietictea  of  our  lan« 

M  mDni|uy  greater  than  diost  people  will  be  disposed 
.to'linnk  .conia  pofsibly  be  tolerated..    W^  have*  al- 
iBMrar  seen  tjtpage..  9S)  ■  that  maigfoi  our  nouas  adtnita 
^witAMmiMa^^     offender:  $L  for  example,    > 

.t...  ....    tA  ftaiFi^.  IMPEIp^ECT. 

MHt^tnifm        JtmKWUHtm       FelKhUHtt  >  JPMCVm'I^  *  *  ;   «fSiflm^* 
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-&«tlI]ioughnre<oaii'niake  thedUtinction  j-b  tfa«$e<ea$es 
TQs^fiGtnig.ittc  nount  wh^n  we  come  lo  employ  ihcpdciK 
namfi  all  theaei distinctions  «re  lost.  TiHis^  •wem  we  io 
st>-^and  Pharaoh  Bf>ftkeiiiitobi4 chief  ^etuiuoh,  and. Hiid 
uDio  Atm^  vi«.  the  eunuch  $  and  ke  (the  eonucb)  said 
iaitD'^9t»:  (PJMtraoh)»  and  so  on;  Ae  and  'kim  muH  be 
iiiteitcbaDgeaUy  applied  to.  hoth^  without  any  narmilL 
oLdistftaclion,.  which  occasions  much . perpIcxitjT* and 
iadiaifnctnefs. ;  i:    ;  . 

toTojobttfttethis  incooYewence,  therefore^ in  dc^vif ing 
cd^cki.&iotiic'prpaoun^^  it  would  be  ihe  easiosJl .tbiog 
inagt&ablej  to  substitute  the  same  marka  for  gendetb 
ttltbmejjwhtcb  diSnote.it  in  the  nouns i,aa  m  the  ubkw 
In  this  table^  the  marks  denoting  the  loasculifie  ki 
tilt}  pfODOUBioS  the  third  pterspn^.wbjen  meant  to^jtpply 
tofthmgenus^only,  as  a  substil^tiBrfoc  the  ^A^ordat^atUc, 
sbJBepf  itorfle^  man  ipwning  ..mai»ki)>d|  iMpdfo  Q%,^f 
iuMfeliKliog  3  lH)th  ganders,  h^ve  l^otb  gi^nder*tpat]i;fr. 
uihicb  Jetigi^ajte  tb^  precise  mc^anipg;  the.'pejfc^t 
BMle/Jbas^kbo  luarl^  of  the  maspuli^  ge<\drr;  ibe'fe*, 
maie.tif  .the  ieminipe  f^kv^  thei  in9ftei;fet:tyiii|de.ji& 
deiiQ«9d>  hy  jlm  n^ki  ^  the  imjKffe^; t  psuipeuline  ge^r 
4lcr;  and  the  imperfect  female  b)'  ;he^.WPi^i|i;tJt|jf^ 

tmoia^l^ndfftd  -mi^  flbc^  naujtarM  by  ^  i^niixier  qiip^a 
ofi.'aHrima9ksi/o(jg^d^4'.  /k^otdingto  ohi^.aioaq^^ 

banasiijiUi4iizies>J^  ^netedi  witk  the  utmost  ai^cmicf 
^^preiisiiM^^^Alt^pagb  tbt  iiefdef^  when  he  ptus  it 
intoafcnodsji  mw^  9ll*e^»«».rffi^heJfl|ts«tf1«e,(^J5pref^ 

•jifjKbafc  t(Hb«*a4>rn«|^^,  tpfu^c^^t^  psif^ple  w^ichifer 
Ipdarteit  .Ul«r  %pia^  filiti^  ^T^Qiefg^itkAiifi  4^\c, 


let'lmn'obflerve^  that  the  getieid'  form  of ^  the  ftoibmb: 
diShtB'fnm  that  of  the  noitnarld  ihe  terk  by.  bsraipi 
the  t^o  perpendicular  strokes  which  fbrm  the  ban^ 
oF  all  the  three  characters  connected  hf  tneana  of  a- 
biMsoiital  line  tdwards  the  bottom,  but  a  Uufo  abovB* 
it;  and  that  the  distincti'fe  chamcter  i»  denoted  by  .the 
kfV'IVand  perpendieular  line.    Hence  the ptoMmaaf 
th^\firsl  pevson  is  a  simple  etraigbt  \mt,  witbia  prcS^ 
jcction  to  the  left  hand  at  the  boHomy  which  prntainsi 
Aivitrted  through  ail  its  inflections.    The'pionoun.bf 
tbe-ii^coiw/  person  is',  in  like  hianner^  tndioattd  thfabgfi* 
all  Tts'lnflecriohs  by  a  niavic  on  the  left  hand  at;ths( 
mkUHe^  anSI' that  t)f*  the  iliird  person  by  a  mliri&on.'tbB 
left^tde'at^tlle  f«>/).'  '  :;    li 

'  Witb'  r^M  to  the  ittflecli^tis;  that  dttunnigT  dst 
accUsifth/e"  tfiftse  1^'inva^bly  distinguished  *  froia  tb^ 
A>nfffiaflV€p'by  Kaving  a'-niark  nbm^e  the  onddle  of  ttaee 
hirtij^WibtF'co^ecdng  blir'.  The  ^nitkfe  j«*  ag^ 
]h5fk¥liibiy'den6t«r'by  a  mark  Under  th^ miiddl^  of.ihc 
hdH£<!mtaF1{dr$  and  ihi^pos^e^sive  is  as  invariably  dcH 
^tbd^y  a  ih^Hc  crdsing  the  middle  of  iheifaofiMOtal 
bii^4  Tri  m-'ofhir  t^aftit^iilari  each  ctf  these  esta&tlfTdi^ 
«aiitlfesah*ttttoHtiautei>'- ^'  ■:.:;•.  .t-  r.;- .  -^yh 
^''Vi^WPi^ii^t'tb  the'fti'tlibf  (fisUvictkm^'  t^e  plorri 
iPM^a^dliA  6b&igmhtA  by  tf['ii&l^b^wti««4hdt«io 
Jf^:*"  Flif  tfile^iI0»^(}1f]ativ^'at'thi^I|^;»)  lh%  ttdUsOiimi 
i§/RRj)%/iH)d^>ol!r65j^^  bi^e'fh^  ^Ml'distUsgSMsb^ 
ftoti^fli6  4iffgtiMr  ^lif^Hrtft^  6^ifi»;^lAsie»di^^a:i|^ 
ab6«F%idbab^%te^iMn<^(!^it^ba49  afer=«nnbebi«Mec  r:^ 
The  senders  are*ti^riMftt>4}y^llll€MfMitubkS'^k^ 
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:  ilk  <4i^  .teiWf J.  l)ie  wmtl  tbsijwf  aijp  higw  4BJbiH^  i^; 
employ  in  finglMh  for  <kiiotiiiig;  lhe{|46i^  i^^^m^  bfc 
tueh  4»f  Uur  cluiia(cter»  tbece  marked,  U  pUwred  belaw 
ditie  elMMderft  rrspeeUvelj}  by.glMcing  over  wbich 
ttepeiA  .dfifioieqi^  <tf  o«r  languagie  will  beoifie  a(]^ 
pttfoit.  .  Ii^  Ihii  table  all  the  dUttuct  pronomi^l  wfhidiL 
tfttdTKre  hftTii  atfe  printed  in  capital  letters  ^  ibe  wor# 
iM^vare  pftnted  in  iuUs  ^diaiiiciers  ate  all  wainii^  i|^ 
Engliah;  to  that  we  are  niuter  the.  necef^iiy  4^f  ^^ 
flying  iheat  vtfanta  by  abimmg  some  of  the  pr^pn 
yraibinial  woida-  f  tbat  are.  printed  in  eapiiab)  ;:ian4 
iM^ipg  ttietfi  perforoi  a  double, :  tfiple^  ofquadilfup^ 
ofire.  Thus,  the-word  thcy  denotet  alike  iS-plarih 
lily  of  animate  bein^  inde6aite»  a  plurality  q#  n»al€^> 
tad  of  |innaIeaip<»r/ec/^of  mates^  and  of  fbriateaf  hi- 
ptrjfvci'^^jd  a  ii^taTaliiy  of  inanipiate  objeol^  ieHT/deti^ 
pffff  84  t^m  ia!\$  'ow  imrd  ^lost  be  employed  hdii^ 
frbsinalelx  to^  dfiDote  no  lefs  th^n^tv  di^inet  iddti 
Ibaifictt"^  readily  diserimrnat^  iBrom  i^ch  <^tr) 
fi^  of  ^icli  \irfljBld  b9  fdeariyi  distingoidied  by  tilt 
i|iK«f  tbi(c)>aiaaQr.  Thus  ^  jfTBEY)  vrouM  dteaiiy 
it^  a-pluraKty  ^f  the  o^epta  indio^ied^.bjF  ti|e 
|>  Qir  ^idi  ftbec^qK  a.SMha^tute,  wifbouHUflttsifw 
tiooof  aet}  |;i|  (THBYj  wwld  indicate  the  Sfpi^  pb* 

^aSiof  perfea  females)  >)|  (THWO  fbeaameq^m* 
yiiJKl  iSaiea;  )jlkf^HESO  of  impeifect  fienuileai  snd^ 
^flUlf £19^  tnuiaiate  ^ei^ta,  oa  tboaciwhoBe  lexiia  s^ 
IMabt  to  be  iadicfte^.  The.  same.t)iiiig  tatea^^a^  f^ 
ippfaftiog  ij^wt>t6t^kemr*hmari  wA  tM^s  each  of  Whi|^ 
it  emplofsd  io  denote  an  equal  dvfmivy  of  objectiu  In 
iihe  mmmtt  th«  Midi  BE  anl  SHK  .mat  be  oMh  «f 
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thhn  etinpld^ed  td'  "d^thti^  ihiret  KIR^tmtt  m«Mili^. 
HlS'^d  dehbtc  to  'hjfsthkn  '^fa?;''as' it  mcfet^bc  «!ll»* 
ettiployed  to  det^t^  t}liep6sses$ive  HxAHhii  defiiMu^\m^ 
the  hidijlfiite;pi*ftkty  MdhnphrJ^fft  tttt^ciflici^  psti^ 
(fcf.  The  word  HKH  stands  fiit  fowt  tneanin^^'df^^' 
n^tlhg'aHk^'tbe  ttcciisatkdattd  dejlnliitrei  both-pM*^' 
ftrtl'and  itnpefFect,  knd  IT  tht^e,  being  alike  ^ppiiea'^'^ 
ble  to  th^  iumiitUitivej  accusaiwey  and  definitive^  ^ 
of'Whifch  wlff  ajipeat  plaitk  by  rmpectimi  bf  theliAtei-* 
""^'tt  WiR  'TCcJutne' some  practice  to  enable  the  rtod6t4iy 
peMi^/t  tlit  distinct  perspicuity  that  wouM-  refidlV^fiWH' 
tKe'tite  of  ^ese'  neceftary  ctbtiitetioM*  rBttt-thh  iriik 
bfe"(fiftvioa9,  upon  a  very  Kttle  reflectio^^  t6  aWy  y^itM^ 
at^ctidtomed  to  gpecitlattons  on  language.  *  -  ''-  ^  '*- 
-  "I  might  proceed  with  these  ilhistfations  a  gt^at  dttit 
fkfiheti  btiiy  as  thetibore  vnW  be  stifficietttta^tttttftll 
ene  cla&  of  readers,  to  them  it  ^^utd  be  ilhheaefi^lbtyy 
to  W/t0^5^  longer  details  ^oiiM  becbme  t^tily  titt^ibe. 
I'iibAit  therefore  add  nothing  farther  on  thiK  bfMcb><df 
tiii&  siibjbct^  than  to  observe  that,  besides  the  t^ltf  tx^ 
tft^inenioty  that  i^  afforded  by  the  n^ebf  di^VlitiVW 
tM  dc9nfipourtd»  in  the  flbttifatiod  of  words,  a  vaM  UtA 
iiM6iAt'S:ii  tliat  #hyby'¥h^  iii^^f'ijtnneatt^^ia^*  fmdi 
Jtie!i\  tMt'i!(/1h)llktdfy  dWIierdiifMitirig  ^11abl«^  Mokf 
4^^t)ti-^%)^ing'-^  ^M^^ty^'ttrid-^  %i\i  ^^dy  vHlfkrt«£ 
gl^d'^'Wis'liai^lc^lat';  Ihe  stl^t>i4^{h^>cdincideMtf^lM| 
]Mri^«(?ls^^'1ii^^Mli»A^t'^iMigi]ag<^'  mii^f  barn;  V^kdHLHiMf 
f^rs^if  ri^li''^tnj^aKtys^^)M»ife^«nYtfii4'*  M8<  saterftfM 

tt  itkt  a)S(!j(M8ffidrt'oT'%itfn^4ikfYgiiag«HHl^r:'1i' 
{ie&iV^lHit»  i«i^H(<1#'l^ifr(kAy't^eMfe6lA4ltid«(^ma|i^ 
Mf  bti<^4ahguiig^  ^tifMM«is  i«tft>  a(f«MfihiB«ki3«brm) 


£90114  'di  nqvly;  tOr  af«iune.4)ie  .amw.  pluip^^aa.mhy. 
^9^^W^  TbM,(  iA  btimanwa^  Latui;  Jt^invwi-^ 
£f«iab;.htiiiuioi-«/irji  IU||M;rbMmtaU<f«4»,$(MW^ 

dflMtoft  similarity, -of. meaniog  thj^^ugl^put it)^  3$(||i||^ 
a&itbe  kngoages  to  wbioh  th^y  re$(9^fti,yi^  l^^loffg^ 
and  6QfQB.^'otki/srh.  Tbis  circumHai^cie;»xJ^bq;i«  w/^ 
a4v(tii|al  .lo,.VQuU  toid  gneatly.tQ  fai;i)ityil^  (he  j^^. 
gnapr  ofisi^ftflbr  in  coii>u:uctiog,;i  diai^iAfvyrQf  It^l)''* 
iMSoagQ.  (4lie  .Qoly  pan  of  it  wbiQb  pfiei^pM  W)f^ltes 
mm;dif&^y)  w«rei  tl^e jpafiaoin^  pf.  t^ve^  af^ij^a^ 
pMJpK^via  wonU^.ta.Jii^  on^  auffid^t)y.  uii^^ll^lp^ 
so  as  to  admii.^r  a.dfar  aqd  dtitixict  q^pjij^;;^)^^)^ 
a)r9Qrtx<:$Mx:  the. use  pf  th^»  Mgph  .Yfhwt^P^ft^ 
l^w/yiri^WQwld  4000  iMooiffc  eaa>taQd  feipiliai:^  nAt^n^jii 

v.i.toifjs  u«?v  ^fwtA  ajk  xb^  iKinf  ai«wrt<«»,^f  .it^h^ 
wdpiMkHig^  ibe .  ffmt  .ftMipJMipgtblock  th^^^  )v^)ji>; ji| 
fD  fifobat^i^^tf  foi^evi^lprevei^.jt*/ipp>:beiog;4Ml|^ri|^ 
miiat<p«eeMCf;>  (hat  is, , the.  difficulty  .pf  cA^$(|Jr^f;tiD|| 
(Ml  iluu  <4>f  .aniwdging  tb«.sigpa  9O.  a  dictiqoig^^i 
thiiA,  pmfxis^. . Not^^tbii^  ^icra/  o^QiMrs, i^t  tbis.  t^f^ffXn 
pipiac  My^iiiAcuky^tbftirdi^.QOttjjff^en^iilieif  i^#9 
9Mt960/\0yff^mr4i  4ic(liwa^  xif  <UngMagPi&urfMy:.p^e( 
f»tpMeT4|f  hardi-aactfraoy  ,aiHi.  <  pra^iiim^  .^  .^t^fOffdh^ 
hiM'^nly^iibfit  ilk  this,  dictiooary  ihetmeaiMDgipf>ff)fO«^ 
WJsti'hfi  aomir|^ti^)y^4awrtMM9d>  ,pr,fthe.4ff|^l»>  ^L  b* 

siM^emffthfv^Mimief4i<Ke4)t/itpyi9c^  #110^^ 


110      Oi^^iheSgitUfoik^Chmrtuimi^^Bkii&tua^ 

10  ^mnmit  ^rfbr* .  with  ioipmirtf  «§  tm  UKficdatrS 
WhM  a  pettoo  ivfao  is  qoalifiid  for  tlvs  taik  fthaltsti^^ 
by  thin  left,  bot  a  single  page  of  aay  oF  those^^lir*-' 
Mn«l^  of  tbe  EngKsh  liwguage  iK)«rm         he:wiil 
be  peffec^f  astonished  al  the  difiefehce  ihat  lOMtr  be 
nmrfi^'iii  it  before  it  could  be  of  acny  use;  and  bis  ifiwit 
wOMfi  pei<ia{«5  fink  within  him  at>tht  fUCBpNtofi  Uie 
flisl 'diMMce  by  nviiidi  he  rouat,  if  he  hopcr  to  abo^ 
•cMd,  fturfiafe  those  who  have  aoqiiind  a  ffpolaaidit 
IMIeehoit'e^  annvefial  for  their  cflbrtsi  ibaughMn^ 
4e#Mly  iwiiiMfect,  if?  thit  line.    What  rigfit  jham^Iy' 
ha  might  perfaapa  aayto^htmaatf,  to  auppoaa  thatinftjr 
klMiHcdge  ean  Mforaur^afii  thai  ofiotfaert  wboaesiiioi>* 
tdJfaoulliiei'haTO  bem^morepopyariulaammy  una  iiis 
Aaa^oay  towhiobJaaa  oomoiott&irf.hafingAicbiuiafii 
nflncfa^  .1  knoiWy  have  beentalfauly^b  rtAcctiomoof 
Me  who  beetowed  a  litlb.atlttitioa  mi>  thk^ailkjeoto 
And  wbiftiwaa  <it  tfaitt  oadbiled  hiinitQ.pame'nsesaiitbsf 
aMheUt^  oUinovbefoiif^  /the  naaouoiae  ^atarf[rQdbfti 
twaen  theifterfboMa.ttM  aMghthealtaiMd^Kaiid^tiMI 
l9Moh"hdl  becb  laheidyijiftfkhed  bf/ouffbeat^ieuMt 
giti^ra)  rNoafaisif  alBeafinrediy^  hait  iboaewiiii^^ 
iMiMi  of  (Jodtf  derilagtthir  8id9^  viMr 

aoofly  chflbwttiniiiaNiiatciitiarhetora^^  haditlait 
itt-nbat.  niomemiHaiidvNi^hRt^^atrdngh^iaigp^ 
ahisliCQaihi  *JiiQ.  .adiooMtfoD  iirgkkg  ahaai^itoiiroaeify* 
•Mteareer)  rif|Cftii»8f:sUgbtiMgBriett^Q^£jlhesa^ 
te  idiiobverrad  'defocis^^iiidoii^sraUciahe  diaeoMfreribi^ 
At«fieiii8  /4iiiieitba:)fBnee.iraaib  wAfatt  ^huif^  clffiMN^ 
iuA^^nffia^te^k^iiJ^^  hit  iAg  ihb  \4ttialiafiuvdir 
taecttd  loiibe  iMu^ein^oof jcyllablfmtfld  apaH>i>fca<# 
«fi4htta^iV>i«idMed:£am^ 


m  BituraUf  ftit  by  every  nmn  of  lalait^-wberiu'itotmr 
gtg^  in  aauiiprapifioiifl  taak  whiclx  nuM  fooMliil^ 
a^  §le«t  nniiiare  in  the  labour  of.  IranaodtbUig^  a|iil«th» 
kiefitsble  dialraelkin  of  mind  mhtck  4tltt  pfMWliiff% 
lie  feand  hitti«lf  vxAt  tke  neceffllly  of  ia]»^yilig.ihMl 
«^oie  powsrt  to  dboover  Ae  tnie  »r1  ^ftmtm^.mfitn* 
iKgf  ittteniUto  be:conve]ied  by  the-wordM  (OiWiilyif^ 
M  Jl  «ien^  the  exprefabiu;'  tnd^  by  pltcMf^.tbeniiiA 
diffewBMt  poMtiona  ioiaewhat  after  tbe  ttiaoiMir;thali>tbt 
kMn  aie  amplofcd  ia'  aft  idgebmie  eqwlMii.  vba  liMl 
biooi^  «t  lengtii  to  idiscover  with-  cenaMfcy/MMhl 
wUohiODsld.  moi  be  made  mamiftat  by  aaytotbqrcpnw 
ada  itliat  bad  bben.  attamptaL  Sucb.wm  t)^ jtibtii 
afjbnta  rfight  tiwaitigaliGai$  and  I  will'  faidUjr  jooiaf 
kSff  abauitjlaid  open- 1»  my  Tiear  a  aoane^of  ianpmii^ 
iaemoitridU  •  dMse  ofwimtiooa  iivariiiak>iiiM  ,i#  coo* 
oi  iiaiyroo  acoottt'  of  tbe>praddion  af  jdeaafthall  would 
bafdaiavtaaiimlKandithr  peBapieaiiy  of  taprafrhKirtbit 
■Ktoria^aHe  necefcary  eoaiayiaaac,  wUob.  I  badiba» 
iMKboanj^evrad  laioA  be^  ever  nulftidtiable  hyaiumt 
MBfaaaai^cbm'  ever  indtsfKcVitkmfl  bad  aatndoh<al 
lM8%'^a»  ao'be  'aUe  to  indaca  a  ftamm^  quaKMiiV 
riria  aiiderti|ci&g3ito>attaQiiii:  Ikr  taak  Had  I  asqraclf 
liajtliad  )NMteBH)f ' Aratltmd^  iltabmild)  vithdutdtaaU 
aMlaii^l»«e^applkd^  my^  aMrola  cflSbata>'tO(iitaati  eidi 
beteaanha'ieiaiiae  tbat^i  oooldbaMianjoyediMaddlda 
tfaN^bar^dlay  haw  ben  ao  laelLeaafdoyod  fer  »iba  bc^ 
tleii^iif^ibat  oamaaiaiitf 'of  man  «f' ;wbom.l  am  aa 
wmi^'^fari^Jw^  aa  lUa^fiiraBeacdad  myaw&fiQiimai^ 
id^awiaamlly  ioflt  af  tba  c^oeiiimic  ami^  «m  ibe  pctaon 
llMaUaaa  f  iibada^ianda^i%  L  tbiofc^  equal  toiba 
«iiki'(i»iinllef  memi  obigaiiaDaibal  moatiaatbatila^ 


regank^'lo  apiply  'hU  ^^temion  another  vriiy,"  I  >  ^aty 
tm\p*BB  I  Mw  (b^  regftBt  that  dtrcmmiitice^y<Kvfatcb> 
#beii'  ftbysitittH^'  'eoiwidered^  appear  to  be  by  no  4ii0aiit 
InBtarmoanVabk/'tlioirld  stand  in  t(ie>wiiy*ag  a^bmnfo 
iM/8,  a»  tb^naAy  ■otli^i'  praetkableimprovettivtMBi' '»   «'* 
"I  ateaMf6ii8'ibr  the  cdmpietiain^ of  tiu«  gmai>%ti^ 
dtttaltihg^  y^t*<»n  account  of  the  umversai'  character 
difklf/^tlKI  ihmrinttioa  of  wbicbt^ould  toin«teedaiteeM 
c^ft^iV'cmi^iMnce  of  it;  but  vhuAy^on  abcoaat<><rf 
th€  |)e^^cutif;^'and'  precision  that  it-ii^outd  intfddnci! 
itfM«fUiiMddex^ 'thinking  aridi^earfonitig  atnbng^^ 
nations  (for  it  wmild  soon  be'tmnstaied  into  otbaf^lM^ 
gtiifte^y$'sO  t!faftt*I  shonld' considibr  it  e(8^6rte' bf  (be 
i^^it^ll^hflolo{^  TtsmtOi^  that  ^ev^r^tvaa  4ttm 
i^tUlkei/ hymnn:   I'^baveiiMi^Bitid  ^oi^gbft^  dlia 
Bfeil^^^nStf  here  I  kiave  it;  'with  ttri$  ^git^gfe  dbd^rvtt^o«j 
f6it  A^'pc^irflob  f  kllode  to*  is  ikMr  alrfe,  vftid^I'^beMcttt 
itf^dod  %edth^  and  h' not  90  far  adVtoc^  ita  Hf^tM 
tcif  tbft  feforbfe  atr  objecMn-  to  his-  engag}ngi^it»4tii!i| 
^rk'^  Aaf'w6iMiihe,'  I  tqtptdhfeady  fdif^fsible;  ifttfi 
dUfa'ptop^r  lah^gettfenlof'^rcumstanei^^^M^  iK)fdte# 
hfth  to  undertake  k.*        ^    •    :.../.  .  t.    i  jiio: 
'  ^'A  (hf  >Mei^  tMtt  #ilt  *Airah  aHi<lhaet^  thiA>(f|iH«9 
ciiftkry  td  s^  oti-  cbbt  !tob}ect^  a  4nb|^t  «hft«  Mi^  <^ftftt 
d%ag«d^the  att^libnfor'^peeiil^iv«'tn<ffi^%l  ^/itftotfi 
a6UritHH^ky:b^f  KivltolM  had'b^en*d<Mi1g<ek>f<th^^)(il«f^ 
At$U  )ibiMt)filUy  isf '^sdnl^Mng  of  H[he^<kiBd  ikatf  ^BiM! 
ej(pli^6d,  ^but:  wkt»  hav)t  ^aeh  tt^^ated*  h  m  i<4M%KM 

0^iihfli1ttid  "lb  4itipir;  and  4iiil<^a  fMbHsb^  k  ffM»tlb 
tUi^^IbttHh Mhsmd^of 'thbT^toiia^iMB  bf 'tbb^I^tfldi} 
4^fMMrSl^ii6i^^'!M4neliM^]  -a  iiool^^Wit^  paMiMM 
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ill  Frtnce  witb  tbe§am€  avowad  ipteoitHio:  ^bis  hhs^ 
B^fmt  buty  instead  of;  iht  Aip>plicUy  (bat  I  aim  4yt 
(wbich  is,  to  leave  oi^I  Unguftg^.  in  ..ti^ry  /^»^  tbfi 
«ffim.t%  ii  woMld  be  if  no  6uch  cbanictcr  eM$r«d^«>nd 
to  follow  thie,  ortkr  tbat  cusiom  ba»  .inifoduced  in  .tbift 
reepo(;t»  rather  tha^  to  controu)  it)  the  French  ^utem 
awa-att  reSnements -in  tb^se  r^apects  winch  tQ.fni^f^if^ 
p^ar.  to  be  not  only  4iftn^er$^r){>.  biit.^ieb  aa;w^ft|^ 
ftfor^B  oUs^ructiv^  to  tl^e  pmgrefajof  tbat  mod«<if.4|in|^ 

i«g»  by  rend^Wg  it  digicMU  and  in«fiea|<?^;,  94«(^  Wft 
S{2e<%'.bpwever«.  ia  .d\ie  io  the  wtbor  {9r>M^#ring€yii|^, 
dtf^vartible. in  tbe^t  avrangjsKnmt^,'  ^  ,,  •  i.  ..nnrr.h 
,  J I  ibink  it  i^c«f»firy  alao^  ip  pb^^rv? ,  ;i.bw  wbat  I,|vp^ 
jiMe^ia  ja^4U  iil)  of  tb^iSanoie  naiipiie  wi^  f)^j^\ij^ 

Mm  p»R^»«d:by  fbp;g0Q4Tai)d;l^a^ecl,fei^B  Wrt!»Wfe 
iftoblft'  f¥wy  ^Piqus  ^fcf^y..  j^ow^FfJsi  ib^^  ^pt^afi^ 
4>*i>«i^n|viiwl  lwguj*gff»  -Iw^  4b?t .efeaK,,,Wf^iiqfe  ^>af) 
fiVflW  A  st^eiftb  of  M»oHgUt4l»t.^?Jv  flf ffi9W  WKf^ 
anfele  P^>frt^¥wgf iflh^. autj^r-psoppse^ ^c^aJJFife^  J^J^ 
tbfii  fqfg».ift?^dj.€onfttraQUon  pf  laggiv^fi^.^nr.genv^jr 
•94tjl0  l!|dw^.f«it^  pbilpsppWfC-aJ.  FWftglW  A'iJ?WHfc 
thai  I  conceive. to  be  altogether  injflO^J^^^ctPj^It 
CQIP|4ii*«'  i4fj5^ftb>l<Jtrflfi,jMicwiy  iftiW^ffO^..^  i|pi- 
ff^  ci^lWf^9^^!fm  a\l  l^qg^^gm  ^f^¥>K^^f^h 

c^pl^c  Qti  ingpnuily  of  men  abaJl.Aqn?.AiW.%MiHffife 

MWWJgnJr  ol^  tfi?  *«W  I^ind  wi^h  t^jt  ^jchb>)(ifti^ 
(flMdbW  5urj«||e,;^ifw  >^ntMiie&,rJg<j^  /tef^th^rj^ttftn 

fi»l«»mi*oW  |^^fVj»f.,4rPpbJfljof_^ny^,«6^  8ivi;  Wi4tb 


«f  iaij  Mnititiy;  ihe  wonderfully  beiieflcial  eflfteti  of 
wfaidi  tiii|>roTemctit  have  been  long^  felt,  thoiigh  dis- 
tinctly recognised  only  by  a  few. 

Whetfierrtie  principles  above  develofled  be  tte  aame 
nrftb  time  tfiat  occurred  to  the  marquis  of'  Worcterer 
ih  his  Scandings  of  Tnventtons^  I  cannot  tell,'  but  it 
mvati  'have  been  somewhat  of  a  similar  sort;  for  the 
tystevn  here  eaplafned  could  have  been  Scarcely  Aiofe 
jUsdy  eharaicterised,  had  it  been  written  oh  purpo^ 
tfAifff  4iis^  descripticm  is,  which  runs  in  these  wox^d: 
§^'99;  M  How  to  compose  an  universal  character;  me- 
^^  Ihedieal  and  easy  to  be  i4^tten,  yet  intelligible  1W 
^'iiiy  IWgui^;  so  that  if  ian  Englishman  wifte^  it  in 
^E^Ksh^  a  Fk^nchmafr,  Italian,  Spahiafd,  frish^ 
'^  Welsh,  being  sehoUrs,  yea  Qreeian  or  'Hbbrfdin, 
^'ShdH  As  perfectly  understand  it  in  thtfr  <y»1i  tteglie 
'*  as  if  they  were  perfect  English ;  distinguishing^  tMe 
*<  verbs  from:  noons,  the  numbers,  tei^sesV  aftd  6^um8> 
*•«  pTOpeWy  exptefsed  in  their  own  languagicf;  ai'^l 
•■^#l»^  written  in  English.'*  li  may  be  proper,  "how* 
tter,  to  observe^  l9iat  the  idea  of  ii-Was  h6t  sbg^esied 
to -me  by  this  hint;  for  it  was  only' a  few  days  iifp^ 
and  sliter  the  greatest  pktt  6f  the  ab^6  had  been  wift^ 
(to  out, '  that  this  pa«^  attract!^  niy  nolid^:  '^^^^ 
Idea  of  it  orijgtnated  with  tne  precisely  as' "has  beeh 
Stirted'kbove. '•  "•         -'-  •■"-'•     -  -•  •'  -iJ«-^ 


•Were  such  a  Aamcter  to  le' eveir  introduce. 

gimehif  use' iri  Europe;  as  has  1>edi  dbhe  wtm  rejnnl 

toi  the  Arabic  nu'mehtl),  i>en^fHs  h^i'fy  bf  triel^ 

ftM'whh  tho*  that  lia^e  i^titt^^fidm^  d^'^M^'of 

'riiose  ttuftieral!^;  biit'^niiiiih  'iifMr6  i^^ei^iVe^  m'^^ 

^ippticMibti,  iMMU  ^aifcorii^y th^  ^M^.  '^^  dfc 


9f  that  chaticter,  whidbi  vdald  be  i»M«|f8a%  dKf- 

fiaped  witb  an  actcmisluiig  rapiduy  af  aopn-  a&  at  mm 

fiiiciicaUj  adapted  in  any  one  ooontryi  jJl  merjcantile 

awwadiima  ocmld  be  cavcied  an  .between  ihe  ixidnrU 

duab  of 'all  naliooa  with  ^,  fiiciluy  awL  precifmci  ihaC 

have  boon  hitherto  deemed  utleriy  muttainaiU^    The 

time  ifaat  mast  be  spent,  and  application  tha^  misiit  he 

be^owed,  upon  the  accpusitioa  of  languagM  waidd  be 

aav^.l  the  tnmfaie  of  translations  avoidedj  'an4<  the 

nialakes  and  enon  at isai^  from  miatraadaiiona;  ^nth 

^{kjtad*     Principala  themselves  might  in.,  all  <a3^^af* 

myad'  direotiy^  without  the  interventiaa  of,  fskt^ 

^r  aubstitntss  of  any  kind}  for  a  letter,  in  thii^  o^Miw- 

I0f  ^KMiU.  be  written  in  leis  than  one  founh  .of^^the 

'|l^iiia»  aifl  comprefsed  into  a  similar  4ipfiiiiutiop  ^ 

diespao^  thatiWiust  now  be  emplaned  &r  |hat  pur<> 

uoae.,'  .,'.•...» 

^7    '.'till 

Wi|tti  regard  to  literature  in  gqiera],.  tbff  fudJitios 
tiM  this  would  open  for  the  aoqtiisitiQn  of  kiKlwledgs 
wowld  be  still  more  coneideraUe.  The  whole  atoosa 
^  di9  Jiterary  republic  would  then  noo^itutf  but  oy 
snafiTof  ^Kxu^ialated  treasure  enoally  acoefeible  lo  Cf^am 
i^MMridfud  of  that  cQmmonajr^  without  distmotiaq^ 
cpmtr^  or  of  hipguage.  Every  one  could  .addrefs  hffjf^ 
seV  inmediately  tq  aaotber^  without  daqger  of.  heinr 
mmmmtMooi  or  misrepresented .  Books^  inr  tho  ^afy- 
apiagpjof,  wbaieMfer  comtry  they  had  boea  eomjpoaedi 
fJloS^  ^  ^^^  legible  throughout  4hs^,w^alo^f  thp 
iuAnw  /daf  iemjptoyed  this  ^i^cter;.  aqd  t^  ,might 
pTOjms^  n^Ute^  itx>«e.p«gp 

i^d^t  •9»!?^tifJ^  W^  Mf  *  vflhinwv  «Hl"StiH  1^ 
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€he  uhdeiretaBdii%»  than  ihey  now  are.  The  etpence 
of  reading  being  thus  diminished,  it  wonU  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  had  a  mind  sas^ 
-deptible  of  culture';  ik>  that  the  knowledge  of  every 
xlitcovery  ihat  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise  would 
ihen  be  as  wrtdely  diffused  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
as  it  now  can  be  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 

.  Nor  would  the  facilities  that  it  would  afford  in  the 
other,  concerns  of  life  be  lefs  than  those  already  spe- 
cified.   The  words  of  aii  orator  could  be  taken  down^ 
by  any  one  of  his  hearers,  with  the  utmost  facility  as 
Jast  as  he  oould  pronounce  them ;  not  in  that  inaccurate 
manner  which  must  ever  result  from  the  use  of  shcri<' 
hdnd  as  now  practised,  but  with  the  most  perfiect  ao> 
curacy  and  precision  pofsible;  so  that  not  a  single  idea 
that  dropped  from  him  could  ever  be  either  lost  or 
misrepresented.    An  author  whose  ideas  flowed  upon 
bim.in  abundance,  instead  of  proceeding  in  his  com- 
positions with  that  slownefs  which  engenders  languor 
and  inattention,  could  go  on  with  all  the  fire  and  ra- 
pidity that  the  ardour  of  his  native  genius  suggeated: 
a  travellei*,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  whde  volumes 
of.  memi^andum-boeksy   and  spending  many  houra . 
each  day  in  minuting  his  observations,  which  procras- 
tinates' time^  accumsilaies  expence,  and  subjects  him 
to  retlutlment's  and  .  to  piUag|e .  in  a  thousand .  wiqr^ 
jCQAiid  hare  an  equal  number  of  obaervations  minutfid 
oh  a  few  pages  of  a  pocket-book;  and  these  Ininutes 
cbuM  be  entered  in  it  in  tfaefew  short  .intenrab  <x{  lime 
that  must  necefsarily  occur. in: preparing  Yictiials  and 
other  necdsary  articles. .  I  might  go  on^.  after i^.thii 
manper^  to  ^mnt  out  similar  £u:ilitie8  which  k  .imtaU 
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offer  jp  regard  to  other  particulars.  But  I  forget  not 
thkt, .  however  obvious  these  may  be  to  the  contem- 
plative, mind,  to  others,  the  more  that  is  said  will  tend 
only  to  ma)ce  them  be  the  more  convinced  of  the  im« 

.4.1         ^       .    .'  •        :  • 

pofsibility  of  the  thing;  because/  until  it  shall  be  ac- 
tually exhibited  in  practice,  nothing  can  satibfy  them 
tt^tjt^ever  could  be  practised,  or  it  would  already 
bave  been  done.  In  vain  should  I  ur&:e  the  example 
am>r4eci  by  the  Arabic  numerals,  of  the  falsUv  of  thiis 
moderof  ar^uincr :  to  the  bhnd  no  colours  can  be  made 
DjJbaole:  the  light  of  the  sun  itself  is  to  them  an  uni- 
versa!  blank. 
^L^t'j^t  not^  however,  be  supposed,  that  I  mean  to 
say  .that  a  symbolic;  character  could  ever  be  contrived 

rt  slpul^answerj^  of  i(;^elf^  all  the  purposes  that  may 
wished  ibr  in  society.    No  ihv^tion  of  man  caii 
(loqir  T^J7/  IT  r  .     ^    •         '      ■  '     ,     ..    ' 

^T^r    berperfectj    the    most    that  we   qan  go  u   to 

aim  at,  thcr  fewest  imperrections.     Occasions  some- 

TOL'gfrGT  ?r;!  .:.  /.i  ;     '^  '   .  .  ...  -   .       '/.    .,.-      -'*  • 

timls  occur,  in  which  the  sounJL  of  words,  and  har-" 
monv  of  numbers,  in  a  partictUar  laofiiiacre,  constitute 
a  ma^nal  part  of  the  excellence  ot  a  composition:* 
wbicn,  if  lost,  would  greatly  dimmish  its  value.    1  hese 


eas  conveyed,  by  the  wbrds,  must  be  considered  as 
.EvawrBoaetron.'  A  jii  -  :  j  q:  v  '  v'sjMsJtn.O 
mere  idealities,  which, cannot  be  .Drought  within  the 
©aiunjfff  zncitfiv'T'*"  .  \'-^  '  .  '^o-  *'^  '-'**"  W"€>:> 
rales  of  an  iiiiiversaL  character.    Tnese  constitute  a 

lUSf 

luoa 
an- 

( iriad  orildmer,  if  written  lo  the  UQiversaf 
eta 
Vol-,  IL  » 


way,  tne  iiian  or  Aomer.  ir  wriiien  lo  tne  imiversai 
ouyow  M  ilDiavv  B^iiiJiyfii  3£firni^  jur>.  Jnipq  oJ  .unncra 
ebaracter^  mignt  be  rendered  inteHigibreUo  people  or 
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all  languages  much  after  the  aatne  manner  as  the  lyric 
pieces  of  Metastasio  may  be  read  by  one  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written;  but,  if  he  wishes  to  feel  die  full  extent 
of  their  power,  the  music  must  be  conjoined  with  the 
words:    he   must   hear  them   sung*     Just  so  with 
Homer :  those  who  wish  to  feel  the  power  of  his  yeraes 
must  read  them  in  the  Grecian  language,  in  which 
alone  the  beauty  of  the  ideas  can  be  felt  in  their  fulU 
est  extent.    The  universal  character,  therefore,  is  cal* 
culated  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  addrefs  the  un- 
derstanding, and  inform  the  judgment,  of  all  tboae 
who  use  it.    With  regard  to  harmony  of  sounds,  this 
part  of  the  beauty  of  every  composition  must  be  in  all 
cases  confined  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed; and  even  with  respect  to  that  language,  if 
ought  by  no  means  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  alpha* 
betic  mode  of  writing  in  regard  to  poetic  compoai- 
tions;  seeing  that  that  is  the  best  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  knowledge  of  sounds  that  man  has  yet  been  able 
^  devise.    Should  this  mode  of  writing  then  be  in* 
troduced,  I  can  see  no  necefsity  for  its  banishing  the 
other;  but  much  the  reverse.    Let  it  be  used,  as  the 
arabic  numerals  now  are,  wherever  it  shall  be  &und 
more  commodious,  and  better  adapted  to  convey  our 
meaning  than  words ;  but  not  otherwise.    Thus,  for 
example,  when  I  write  1798,  it  conveys  a  clearer  idea 
to  my  mind  of  the  amount  of  the  number,  than  if  it 
bad  been  written  in  words;  but  did  the  rhithmus  re- 
quire that  I  ahould  read  it  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred  seventy  and  eight^or  seventeen  hundired  and 
seventy  eight— or  seventeen  hundred  throe  9core  and 
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eighteen;  and  that  it  would  by  no  means  answermy 
intentioh  if  it  were  to  be  read  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  in  that  case  it  becomes 
necefsary  for  me  to  abandon  the  symbolic  mode  of 
notation^  and  to  adopt  the  alphabetic,  though  by  far 
the  most  troublesome  of  the  two.  This  practice  we 
now  universally  adopt;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  adhered  to  respecting  the  universal 
symbolic  character,  were  that  also  introduced  into  ge- 
neral practice.  In  short,  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  recommendations  of  the  improvement 
proposed,  that  it  alters  nothing  in  respect  to  the  es- 
tabfished  order  of  things,  either  in  regard  to  our  writ- 
ten or  our  oral  language:  it  would  only  afford  facilities 
of  inconceivable  value  to  such  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

I  wish,  before  I  conclude,  to  submit  one  other  con- 
sideration to  those  who  feel  themselves  disposed  to 
£sregard  this  proposal  merely  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  accomplishing  it.  We  all  know, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  of  any 
sort  was  totally  unknown  to  any  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race;  and  we  know,  in  fact,  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  many  nations  of  men  who  know  nothing  at 
d  ^f  it.  Should  any  person,  then,  who  had  learned 
the  language  spoken  by  these  people  inform  them^ 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  commu-* 
i^icate  to  another  person  at  a  great  distance,  by 
means  of  a  few  characters  easy  to  be  traced  upon 
a  piece  of  bark  or  paper,  the  exact  purport  of  every 
word  that  had  pafsed  in  a  conversation  that  had 
tdken  place  between  himself  and  Qth^s,  without  ever 
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« 
leaving  their  company,  or  coming  within  many  miles 

of  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  was  to  be 
conveyed;  would  they  not  coivceive  it  to  be  a  vaitt 
boast,  that  could  never  be  accomplished  by  him:  or 
that,  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  en«> 
chantment;  for  that  it  certainly  exceeded  the  humai^ 
powers  ever  to  accomplish?  Yet,  every  person  in  EUi- 
rope  now  knows  that  this  is  not  only  not  iropofstbley 
but  that,  without  any  imaginary  supernattiral  aid,  it 
is  so  easy  that  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  is  capabk 
of  attaining  it  completely.  Let  us  not  then  be  deterred 
from  entering  upon  this  investigation  because  of  fi<p- 
posed  difficulties,  which  would  disappear  like  th&  spec- 
tres of  imagination  as  soon  as  they  should  be  seriously 
contemplated.  For  my  own  part,  the  only  circum-r 
vtance  that  has  appeared  to  me  truly  wonderful  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  is^  that  mankind,  having 
the  facts  that  I  have  stated  before  their  eyes,  should 
have  continued  so  long  to  disregard  them,  and  thus 
to  deprive  themselves  of  benefits  of  estimable  Talue^ 
which  were  evidently  within  their  reach,  and  of  which 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  our  descendants  will  one  day 
avail  themselves,  whether  it  shall  be  done  in  our  time 
or  not.  Let  it  be  recorded,  then,  that  this  was  wrtC«r 
len  in  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.-^ 
Dixi. 


The  will  of  Kang-^Hr/j  emperor  of  China;  iranslaie^ 

from  the  French  version. 

INTROUUCTIOK. 

-  *  * 

loNomAvcfi  has,  by  some,  been  said  to  be  tfaf 
mother  of  devotion;  with  greater  justice  might  igno- 
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mice  be  called  the  mother  of  vanity  and  self-conceil^ 
Knowledge,  by  unveiling  the  weaknefses  as  well  as  the 
concealed  powers  of  the  human  mind^  inspires  a  dif- 
fidence respecting  self  when  compared  with  that  of 
others,  because  they  are  often  found  to  excel  where 
they  seemed  at  first  sight  to  fall  greatly  shdrt  of  ex- 
cellence; and  this  never  could  be  fek  by  the  unin- 
formed fnind. 

If  personal  self-love,  combined  with  ignorance,  be 
the  abundant  source  of  vanity  and  pride  among  indi- 
viduals, local  prejudice  is  a  still  more  abundant  source 
of  national  vanity;  because  the  means  of  information 
that  alone  can  correct  these  are  still  lefs  within  the  reacb 
of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  a  nation, 
than  the  knowledge  of  individual  powers  and  incidents: 
hence  erroneous  judgments  in  this  respect  are  more 
frequent  as  wdl  as  more  extravagant.  •  If  we  iiaiugh  at 
ibe  Chinese  (a  people  who,  from  the  local  situation 
and  fundiimental  laws  of  the  empire,  are  in  a  great 
measure  precluded  from  a  free  intercourse  with  other 
nations),'  for  .their  vanity  when  they  paint  those  of 
their  own  nation  alone  with  two  eyes,  while  the  in- 
dividuals of  all  other  countries  are  represented  without 
any  eyes,  except  Europeans,  to  whom  they  allow  but 
one— what  ought  we  to  think  of  those  persons  among 
ouTBclves  who-  look  with  inefiable  contempt  upon  every 
ptmctice  in  other  nations  which  differs  from  tbeir 
own,  when  we  consider  that  we,  by  our  more  ex-» 
tended  communication  with  other  nations,  have  so  much 
better  means  than  they  have  had  of  correcting  these 
erroneous  decisions,  by  remarking,  if  we  will,  the  be- 
neficual  tendency  of  many  of  those  particulars  in  which 
they  differ  from  us.    Instead  of  inconsiderately  laugh* 
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ing  at  and  cohdemning  (as  children  tod  fools  always 
do)  eveiry  practice  among.  6thers  that  difibrs  from  our 
otvn,  it  18  the  province  of  true  wridom  to  mark  these 
?ariatioD»,  canefully  to  trace  their  beneficial  tended* 
cies;  aiid  to  discriminate  those  paiticnlars  in  legsrd 
io  which  they  ire  hurtfiil:  thus  shall  our  kDowledge  be 
enlarged^  and  our  understandings  enlightened^ 

That  the  Asiatic  forms  of  government  differ  widely 
fr6m  those  whi^h  hive  been  familiar  to  the  peepte  ia 
Europe  for  agefs  pa^t^  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  denied: 
that  they  are  greatly  iriferior  to  them  in  tke&r^ic  tx« 
cellence  i^ill  scarcely^  I  iuppose^  be  disputed  |  though 
some  persoiis  may  doubt  respecting  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  the  ode  dr  the  other  in  facintatihg  the  great 
ends  of  gbiremment>  vis.  that  of  proknoting  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  atates,  and  augmenting  the  happi- 
nefs  of 'individuals*  If  the  stability  bf  empires^  the 
hicreaaeof  population^  and  the  power  of  dmwing  from 
the  earth  iabundant  sustenanee,  be  admitted  as  pr»G» 
ticil  pi^oofs  of  good  government)  the  advocates  for  £tt« 
topean  government  will  £nd  litde  room  for  aelf*ap* 
plause  6tk  the  perfection  of  their  bysliem:  and  if  they 
attend  to  the  steady  influence  of  a  'spii^t  of  piety  and 
betieficc^ace  diffused  universally  aiAong  aU  ranks  of 
people,  cooapared  \Vith  tb€  never-endifig  flii<^taatioiu 
that  result  from  the  baiselefs  theories  df  irreligibD>  it 
is  presumed  they  will  find  litde  room  to  compliment 
themselves  on  the  improvcinents  that  they  have  made 
6n  the  state  of  society  \A  general* 

If  I  were  required  t^  make  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  different  systems  of  government  that  have  been 
^hibited  on  our  globe^  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do 
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it  better  than  b^  rabkifig  them  in  three  elafses,  which 
might  be  denominated  the  patriarchal,  the  political, 
and  the  despotic  govenitnents.  By  patriarchal  I  mean 
those  govemmentt  that  naturally  arose  from  the  cir- 
cotiistaiiee^  in  which  the  parties  found  them^ehreir 
placed,  in  which  there  subsisted  a  mutual  confidence 
and  kindnefs  between  the  governors  and  governed^ 
and  #here  nothing  like  a  definite,  far  lefs  a  written 
contract  between  them  subsisted;  but  where  it  was 
univeivaBy  undersfood,  that  protection  and  submifsion 
were  alike  indispensable  duties  on  the  parties,  similar 
to  that  between  parents  and  children;  which  could  not' 
be  departed  from  without  transgrefsing  the  laws  of 
God,  who  was  considered  by  all  ranks  as  the  supreme 
rewarder  of  good,  and  avenger  of  evil  actions  in  thisi 
worM;  itod  in  whose  power,  goodnefs,  itnd  justice,  all' 
acquiesced.  This  system  of  government,  then;,  neccf* 
sanfjr  intpliea  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  singlenef^ 
of  heart  that  ia  incompatible  with  a  state  of  extreme 
depravity  anionjg  men.  From  e\'ery  circumstance  that 
history  records  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  an* 
cient  monarehiefr  in  Asisf  and  Egypt  were  all  referable 
to  this  cltffe;  vestiges  of  which  are  to  be  perceived  in 
maitims  that  have  inflilkenced  many  oT  even  the  modern 
governments  of  Asia,  though  much  debased  by  the 
intermiatore  of  foreign  influence.  The  most  striking 
characteristics'  of  this  form  of  government  are,  great 
pomp  in  the  rulers,  and  among  the  people  a  veneration 
for  thdr  princes  little  short  of  adoration;  a  powerfot 
KBse  of  piety  and  moral  obligation  universally ;  a  spi- 
ritof  peacefur  tranquillity,  general  plenty,  sober  in- 
Aistry ;  attd,  of  course,  a  wondrous  population  in  tlie 
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state,  and  fertility  of  the  territories.  The  accounts  of 
ancient  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Memphis,  and  of  the  ar* 
mies  of  Semiramis,  Ninus,  and  Nebucbadne^zary  «Qf- 
ficiently  evince  this.  The  same  circumstances  are 
now  observable,  in  some  degree,  in  China,  whose  por- 
pulation  constitutes  near  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
globe. 

Under  the  name  of  poliiical  governments,  I  would 
arrange  all  those  systems  that  originated  inf  the  spe* 
culations  of  philosophy,  in  which  things  were  to  be 
arranged  a  priori  according  to  certain  systems  that 
were  devised  by  ingenious  men,  and  who,  instead  of 
following  nature  with  singlenefs  of  heart,  set  them- 
selves proudly  to  correct  her  supposed  aberrations^  and 
to  regul^^e  by  wise  laws  the  imperfections  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  idea,  like  many  of  the  other  ingenious 
devices  of  men,  originated  in  Greece,  and  with  her 
philosophy  and  arts  has  been  transmitted  to  future 
ages.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  form  of  go* 
vernment  are,  a  perpetual  struggle  for  power  betweeo 
the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people;  domes- 
tic ambition  and  discontent  in  families;  a  never-ceasing 
effort  among  individuals  to  depart  from  their  own 
station  in  the  community,  and  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  others;  private  difsensions,  civil  contentions, 
wars,  and  revolutions;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
culture  of  the  soil  is  neglected,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence diminished,  domestic  comforts  curtailed,  and 
population  decreased;  yet  this  is  called  liberty,  and 
the  most  perfect  theoretical  system  of  government  that 
wisdom  itself  could  devise. 

from  the  misery  that  is  thp  neee&ary  result  pf  thi« 
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syetem  of  goviernipcient,  and  the  corrupiion.  it  eng^a-* 
derSy  has  been  generated  the  thirds  which  I  have  de-? 
nominated  iht  despotic;  in  which,  dominion,  originally: 
acquired  by  cunning,  is  preserved  by  power^  by  cor'* 
Tuption,  and  by  all  the  insidious  devices  that  a  cuqr 
ning  policy  can  invent;  which,  as  it  is  the  refiuenoei^i 
of  corruptioUji  is  undoubtedly  the  most  destructive  of 
all  governments* 

In  giving  thib  slight  sketch  of  the  differe^nt  kinds 
of  governments  that  have  hitherto  appeared  upon  ouc 
globe,  I  make  no  distinction  arising  from  the  names 
by  wbioh  rulers  have  been  called,  or  the  designations 
that  have  been  invented  to  mark  certain  unefsential 
fi>rms.  I  do  not  appropriate  the  Grecian  word  despo^^ 
tic  to  any  particular  form;  for  despotism  may  ej^ist 
under  many  different  forms:  and  tyranny  is  alike  de- 
testable in  my  eyes,  whether  it  .l^e  exercised  by  many 
or  by  few;  under  the  name  of  decemvir,  emperor,  or 
consul:  nor  is  it  with  me  a  matter  of  any  consequence, 
whether  a  nation  owes  its  peaceful  tranquillity  and 
oaafsunitng  prosperity  to  the  continued  exertions  of 
a  beneficent  succefsion  of  princes,  or  to  any  other 
cause  that  can  be  as  steady  in  its  operation  and  as 
permanent  in  it^  influence.  I  wish,  however,  that  we 
would  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  government 
of  one  man  under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  that  of 
(me  person  of  uncomrouled  power  under  the  corrupted 
s(ate  of  despotism  as  fibove  defined,  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in. the. seminaries  of 
education  in  Europe. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  well 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  European  readers,  to  be 
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enabled  ta  see  what  were  the  predoihittant  .-ciiruin- 
ttaACes  that  influenced  the  mind  of  an  eastern  mo- 
narch who  had  long  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  nwghrtjr 
empire,  at  the  close  of  IiFe,  with  the  prospect  htS6tt 
hi^  eyes  of  vtrf  soon  bidding  an  eternal  adien  to  dl 
tllat  can  prove  either  allurihg  or  disgusting  in  thit 
life.  The  following  paper  affords  stjch  a  picture:  for 
I  have  not  heard  it  surmised,  that  any  sitspicions  are 
ikscertarned  of  its  not  being  genuine.  It  was  first 
translated  from  the  Chinese  language  into  French  by  a 
ntifsionary  in  Pekln,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  ver- 
sion I  cannot  answer,  but  whic^h  there  is  every  re^soti 
to  believe  is  correct.  The  English  version  is  done  by 
a  friend,  to  whom  I  have  been  indebted  f6r  many 
ethers. 

The  will  of  Kang^hjf,  Empetor  of  Chtna,  and  of  the 
two  Tariariest  eastern  and  northern,    TfanskUed 
.   by  Joseph  de  Gramntoni,  tnissionary  at  Pekm. 


To  Monsieur  Jgote,  Director  of  the  Rdyal  Compare 
of  the  Philippine  Islimds  at  Canton. 

5 1  n  Ptkin,  ^ept.  2o>  1 705. 

It  is  high  time  that  1  should  acquit 
myself  of  my  engagements  with  your  excellency.  Ttis 
year  I  have  happily  finished  the  translation  of  the  wiH 
of  the  ertperoi*  Kang-Hy,  which  I  had  promised  you. 
However  imperfect  it  may  be,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  it  to  your  excellency,  persuaded  that  the  more 
enlightened  youf  understanding  maybe,  the  more  you 
will  e3(cuse  those  faults  which  may  wound  the  delicacy 
of  your  taste. 
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Ahbdugh  I  alMl'ayd  work  Vrith  pleasure  whttil  am . 
ttnployed  for  yodif  e;ccellency,  t  will  not  difseirrble  but 
that  this  ^»6Tk,  short  as  it  Inay  a|>pearj  has  given  tM 
H  grttc  deal  of  trouble.  The  lacoiiicism  of  the  Chines^ 
style^  its  flietaphorical  exprefsions,  it^  Sudden  Itiktk* 
sitionsj  and  its  dry  manner  of  presenting  objects^  havi 
di^iuted  me  a  tbousand  times. 

To  imooth  my  labours^  atul  to  be  rabrt  at  my  eis^^ 
I  tioM,  it  ia  true^  have  followed  the  examples  of  thoikl 
Mmlaton  who^  without  binding  themselves  to  fellow 
step  by  step  their  original^  seize  only  the  general  sdop^ 
of  his  idead^  and  upon  this  foundation  work  after  thidt 
own  taste  and  genina^    By  this  means  I  should  h&H 
adUed  more  conneJiton  to  my  workj  I  should  havft 
given  a  greater  body  and  extent  to  the  historical  fedtdj 
I  shoold  have  ^tered  with  greater  detail  into  trtty 
thing  which  concerns  policy,  religion,  and  the  ma&» 
MM  of  the  government;  I  should  haVe  made,  in  shorty 
a  work  which  would  have  coat  me  lefs  trouble^  ind 
woald  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  generality  of 
my  readers:  but^  recollecting  that  I  was  working  lot 
your  excellency,  already  versed  in  the  languflge  aiid 
history  of  China^  and  that  I  had  promised  to  afnd  you 
th^  witi  of  K|ing-Hy,  not  a  work  of  my  oMrn  inven-* 
tioo,  and  that  naturally  yoil  would  have  greater  plea^ 
sure  and  feel  mdre  interest  in  hearing  Kang-Hy  speak 
Inmadf,  than  in  reading  the  most  laboured  of  my 
writings;  I  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  my  own  taat^ 
to  thst  of  your  excellency;  I  reckoned  as  nothing  the 
nutDeroitS  dificultiea  which  I  met  With  at  every  page> 
and  I  have  made  it  as  literal  a  translation  as  it  wa* 
po&ible  for  me  to  do. 
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Your  excellency  will^  therefore^  see  quite  naked  the 
whole  mind  of  Kang-Hy  in  hifr  last  paoments.  You 
will .  follow  every  step  of  it^  in  its  character  and  dis- 
positions; and  you  will  see  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart.  I  am  bold  enough  to  add,  that  you  must  ad- 
mire him. 

Your  excellency,  however,  must  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  will  of  Kang^Hy  such  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  such  negociations  and  intrigues,  and  such  lei 
finements  of  politics  as  are  found  in  the  testamenla 
of  the  Abberoni*s  and  Richlieu.  China,  being  an 
insulated  empire,  has  not  any  connexionsi  with  foreign 
powers,  and  only  sees  small  states  on  its  bordens  who 
are  all  eager  and  interested  in  paying  her  tribute  i  and 
whose  policy  is  solely  confined  to  the  preserving  of 
order  and  peace  in  the  interior  of  its  provinces,  by 
keeping  the  people  in  a  certain  comfortable  and  easy 
situation.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  its  sovereigns 
are  never  acquainted  with,  and  never  can  know,  those 
intrigues  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  that'rivaltty  of 
interests,  and  those  shocks  of  contending  parties, 
which  agitate  the  courts  of  Europe, 

KangrHy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  was,  it  is 
true^  a  politic,  warlike,  and  conquering  prince;  but 
his  politics  and  his  Qonquests  never  extended  beyond 
bis  own  states.  The  instant  he  had  pacified  them, 
bis  ambition  was  satisfied;  and,  without  troubling  his 
mind  with  what  was  pafsing  elsewhere,  all  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  protecting  his  vafaals,  in  keeping  his 
people  to  their  duty,  in  strengthening  the  powers  of 
bis  dynasty,  and  in  living  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects 
tranquil  and  happy. 
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The  only  tbing  that  afTected  him  during  his  whole 
reign  was  also  the  sole  subject  which  employed  bis 
last  moments.  His  testament,  like  a  faithful  mirror 
of  his  heart  and  mind^  is  but  a  suite  of  reflections  dic^ 
tated  by  his  profound  respect  to  heavefi>  by  his  inde* 
fatigable  attention  to  the  affairs  of  state,  by  his  con« 
ataat  love  of  justice,  and  by  his  paternal  tendernefs  for 
bis  august  family;  pacific  virtues,  the  happy  junction  of 
which  have  made  him  the  greatest  prince  that  ever 
governed  China. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  on  the  end  which  Kang-Hy 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  this  testament; 
bat  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  perhaps  your  excel- 
lency will  agree  with  me,  that  his  chief  object  has  been 
to  justify  his  dynasty  for  the  manner  in  which  it  seised 
the  empire,  and  to  gain  to  it,  for  ever,  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  nation* 

This,  according  to  my  idea,  accounts  for  all  those 
historical  ^facts  by  which  he  recalls  to  the  Chinese 
their  disorders  and  misfortunes  in  former  times;  thia 
animated  picture:  of  the  pains  and  labours  which  his 
august  father  suffer^  in  order  to  restore  peace  anc) 
abundance  among  them;  this  strongly-marked  contrast 
between  his  dynasty  and  that  of  the  Hans,  and  Mings; 
thescj  eulogiums  of  bis  own  valour,  his  moderation^ 
bis  economy,  and  his  equity,  virtues  which  not  solely 
shine  in  him,  but  whose  brilliancy  sheds  a  splendour 
on  his  royal  line.  What  still  strengthens  my  idea  isy 
that  excefsive  fear  which  the  emperors  of  China  have 
of  bluing  marked  in  history^  and  their  singular  pa&ion 
(a  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  ancestors  an  ho« 
i^oi^ri^ble  place;  paU^nii  which  are  inspired  and  con;if^ 
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Riandec)  by  that  filial  piety^  which  i#  the  first  ViHae 
of  the  nation. 

The  testament  of  Kang-Hy>  considered  in  this  point 
of  view^  becomes  more  intelligible,  afid  more  interest- 
ing; and  one  is  not  surprised  to  see  this  great  poten-* 
tate  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  bis  actions  in  ord«r  to 
increase  the  merit  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  faia  sub- 
jects. 

Under  whatever  aspect  this  fruit  of  my  labours  shall 
present  itself  to  your  excellency,  I  beg  you  will  recol- 
lect th^t  it  is  a  foreign  fruit,  and  that  in  this  quaNty 
k  deserves  some  attention.  In  offering  k,  I  merely 
follow  the  impulses  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and  friend- 
fAiip,  with  which  the  excellent  qualities  of  your  mind 
and  heart  have  ifispired  me.  My  wishes  wjH  have 
been  amply  gratified  if,  in  those  momenta  of  leisure 
which  the  important  affairs  intrusted  to  your  intelli- 
gence and  activity  shall  leave  to  you,  yen  wrll  conde- 
•cend  to  cast  a  favourable  eye  on  it*  I  have  ihe  ho- 
AOOT  to  remain,  &c.  &e. 

JOSEPH  DE  GRAMMOMT^ 
Apostdfcal  minister. 


From  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to  the  reign  of 
(he  present  dynasty ,  there  is  not  one  emperor  who  ha« 
not  made  it  his  law  to  respect  heaven-,  and  to  inittaie 
the  conduct  of  his  ancestors. 

According  to  this  law,  which  is  the  basis  of  every 
good  government,  the  principnl  duties  of  an  emperor, 
are,  to  preserve  order,  peace,  and  abundance,  in  ihe^ 
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empire;  tp  W9XA  ifipe(iiant|y,  U^^  l^s  subj^ts  engage 
ia  nothing  wbich  m^y  iroubU  thpac  b^ppinefa  ao^ 
tC9iN)ttUlityi  tQ  trejit  foreign^r^  yr^th  kindi^^fs;  to  mam» 
tain  a  r^procal  coininpri?^  with  otb^  patioos,  and 
enjoy  mutually  with  them  tba  riches  contained  in  the 
four  «ea««  Happy  the  prince  who  pi^es  these  soere^ 
duties  the  invialahljs  rule  of  his  coixluct. 

As  ibr  me,  who  am  now  arrived  at  the  ninetieth 
year  of  my  age,  aqd  the  sijay-first  of  my  reign,  it  has 
pot  been  owing  to  my  weak  virtues  that  I  have  so 
kmg  lived  and  reign^^U  I  ^W^^  thi?  double  privilege 
•olely  to  tl)e  pfotection  of  heaven  and  earthy  to  the 
£iivour  of  that  spirit  which  presides  over  every  gene- 
ratioOf  ftnd  to  the;  very  gr^t  xn^n^  of  my  ancestors. 

I  I)ave  attentively  read  the  history  of  the  monarchy 
fipm  the  reign  of  Hoang-ty,  its  founder^  to  this  pre- 
sent day;  it  includes. a  period  of  fpur  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years :  of  the  three  hnndr^  and  one 
emperors  who  have  occupied  the  throne  durii:^  th^se 
forty-tbr^  liges,  there  is  not  on^  who  has  governed 
the  empire  for  so  long  a  period  4S  I  have  done*  I 
never  expected  to  have  seen  such  length  of  days; 
when  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  did  not  think  I  should 
ever  see  thirty;  and  never  dared  to  flatter  myself  I 
«hould  arrive  ^t  forty.    What  a  distinction  1    What 

favour  has  heaven  confe^xpd  9^  nie,  that  I  should  re^ 
sixty-one  yf ars ! 

We  read  in  the  ciaoffd  book  pbu^j^ingj  that  a  long 
life,  riches,  strength  of  hodf  Wfted  with  tri^quillity 
«f  Bund,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  9^  b|i(»py  death  at  an 
advanced  age,  are  the  principal  sources  from  whioii 
man  derives  bis  happifiefa.    fjom  hence  it  may  be 


{nfi^r^;>'thi»r*fif«r  vieir  ato  pofeoilylfaa^;  ^.^ijHJIt 
^ry'ra(#e  <hat  «his")adt  9odrac^  }dk|9puiefatttsii4ttli1i^ 
wHh  the  (6dt'  fim;  »I  aiH  f^onuab/  dndicaiiMtitrM 
Ife'vrhto'tll^dayy.Aiarf  Md}'  but'nt'dierjptrailiagfr  I 
am  now  of,  I  consider  mystify  itnmd  et  tht  ^varaofit 
t^TMt^pfn^fs;  '  Master  06  B'freot  efti^feyllpufiifefi/all 
(hat  is  eoniained  fiHthin  the  fdurstlAa'whichtiiwiknlBd 
GiAna;'head  of  a  Amily,  my  sons  and  giiKid64M|<^iflu> 
iimoiint  to^Mie'hundr^  and  fifty/ «iauf&>ta)tnBia  kM^ 
ihd  hrilUant  'pobtHrity ;  add  to  whiclh< .  thnje  )««e  bM 
Kiftger  'kily  #lirs  or  titmblea  id  mydomJAifflwci  Snuk 
o'he^khi' of  tht  afnpire  to  the  other  nijrfaklifiilriasKL 
oli^ent' subjects  enjoy  the  mast  profound  peaoa  *»'im 
"Wb^  I rdfiect  M  the^ventg^ofmy  ra^ni ^LIWroscA 
flifthtnjgf'iuhidh'icia^ 'alter  its  tranqailiitytp  mAif flmtom 
at'  this  moment  to'  termimite  my.  caJtaff,  >mf  JMoaHi 
^iM^if  be'ih  the. most  perfkl  Tepasei^^  htoi«iiefls)tgf 
nofEcnt  what  cabals,  iacttons;"intifiguttiip9nd|i)ilagibg^ 
were  dSi'ddring  and  trotMing  fcny  UcwiiiN^fi^ 
h'dkveif  ch'trs^  fht''i6  ^eyfa  <Ai^m.-?i/i'^dkrb'moi-0.tti»r» 
butcf'td^Vnyself  those  singular  evcBis'wiiioH  Ibsmnafelf) 
changed  the  face  of  af&irs,  and  strenj|[tbenad')t9eraii 
W&  th(^  totteririg  throne;  but'd  eamot  )Sf&  witMbut 
th^  ihost  h^Vtfelt  satTi^ctton,  »Cbat  dndtf^'peaoe^.itbtBifi 
datibe^ '  aYVd'i^tiborditlationy  'wfaifffa<'nowsti))aidt  «R  dhtl 
^WftiW'e«ferit*if  IWfVfct»tttlesi'>ivT)P,  ftjH  io^  |£,x  yns 
^""^This  'glortoui'YefrtatinD,  I  kravt  oamr^lia^  c(Mm| 
iliihi^se '  fiaftts '  ftfi^'labkir; '  h  larniiMatitoanof  itbo^om 
^ror^^f  fh&^ltt'^flm  Ujrnaatiges,  Id^  hanAhdA'knjr^iqrMl 
ebrist!^!lj^  fiftM  M  <  M^  faat  <fMatim^  di  tmptahpifoi^ 
Thfe^iMtMJ  |rmi''rey^ltejaKriBchrTwem)jrvA|rr;^|^ 
0pfingtn|<^Hcr|^  'tc»^v.«rpuhd»t^idGrapitoduM^  vhlfo 
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tlioi^lits,  «Dd  Aung  in«  at  every  instant  into  such 
drtadAil  uneastneft^  that  t  had  no  more  deep  in  the 
nigiit  than  in  the  day.  What  reverses  of  fortune  had 
I  net  to  andergO)  what  paiiis  to  suffer^  what  obstacles 
of  every  sort  to  ^annoum  1     . 

When  I 'recall'  to  oiy  mind  all  the  embarrafsments 
laid  bodily  pains  that  I  underwejit,  I  a*i  no  ioilger 
Airprisedthat;  the  emperors  of  the  preceding  dynasties 
iiave  not  longer  reigned.  -  No,  it  is  not  intemperance 
and ' vdiYptuousneb  which ihave  destroyed  tbem^  as 
w&okt  inconsidefate  historians^  pretend,  even  when  tbey 
we  pleased  to  censure  the' mo»t  irreproachable  empe*^ 
mn\  no,  it  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  inten»perance  and- plea- 
sure urfaich.bave  shortened  their  .days|  it  is  the  enor- 
mous weij^t  of.  afiairs;  it  is  the  t^ninterrapted.  chain 
of  the  cares  andembarrafsoients  of  government  which 
lave  hastened  the  end  of  their  reign;  they  have  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  government,  Uke  to  Tehtt-Ke<^ 
Leang,  who  finished  his  glorioos  career  worn  out  with 
fiuignes  and  labour.     Oh  bow  few  minister  of -state 
there  ale  who  are  emulous  Xo  imitate  the  cohdo<;t  of 
that  great  mani 

A  minister  takes  the  management  of  affairs,  an4 
abandons  it  when  he.pleases;  the  link  which  attaches 
Inm  to  the  prince  only  retains  him  as  long  as  he  feels 
any  seal  for  his  service;  the  instant  that  he  is  dis- 
gusted, he  Uirows  up  his  employment,  retires  from 
the  court, '  and  returns  into  the  liosom  of-  his  family^ 
wbeine,  free  Aom  all  care  and  solicitude,  he  has  the 
oonsolation  to  embrace  hia  children  and  grtnd-*cbil<* 
dien}  and,  after  an  easy  and  agreeable  Kfe^  he  views 
with  a  tranquil  iye  bis  laist  moiiients  approach. 
Vol.  IL  O 


t»4  TM  T€9iam9Ht  mf  Kmg-l^. 

*  But  ii0w:difftmnt  is  the  lot'of  «ii  empetarl  Ifae  in* 
Slant .  be  Itas  taken  the  helm  of'  affiura,  whatever  Up- 
oondoct  majT'  be^  he  is  not  pemitted  toigive  tkenr  up 
toi  feieign  hiiida  f  h»  whete  life  .ie  but  ai  tifaie  dFNfMna^ 
nneasitiers^  aad  fatigue.     Rrad'bul  the  hi»lMit»«f 
Clhun>  and  of  Yu.^  widi  adrnwatioa  k  will  he  seeir 
itadt  these. two  empefore  have  never  for  an  iiistauit 
ahandoned  the  rcips  of  govenunent;  that  •  they  psiv 
MaaDjrentendi  into  all  die  affaire  of  their  luhjcols^ 
.that  thsjpoaly  existed  for  thern^  and  that  each  dfilheia 
dkUwom  out  wiih  Jabonrnaad  iMsgueat  aidiaUaiBr 
ifeoiathe  oourt,  and  from  their  owi^. families.;  ^maiat 
^Zsao^en,  and  the  other  at'Hoct^Ki4G«i»..  Botd-lhie 
y^ljaugy  that  saered  b«ok^  wbese^good  atad  enij  ^niat 
And  viitue,  are  exposed  uiitbont  dj&giiiiBe9.-aBdipaiiiidi 
with  their  own  proper  oobarsi    Yoo;  wH^acft  ^der  in: 
is  one  aingle  word  of  repreaek4M»'the'«ondtie|yi>f  «■!* 
.pmusv.    la  truth;  to  live  alfways  in  ateteui^eifi  aeUaai* 
aelsf  notiohave  ooesiogfe  place  o£  <rBpe6ey  v^^fsear 
<Hit  the  strength  to  exha«istiotiy  this  i»-  tfae^kit««f  Ivn 
emperor.    But  I  aiU'boldienoughtosay^t^lhsitaiinai^ 
all  those  who  hare  with  wisdom  ^yemedF  the  sble,- 
yona  wUl  not  find  awy  oike^wbosei' neigiu  hafi/ke^huilo 
mueh  agvtatsdas/asitiefaaebe^n^i.    >   :      t- //  ahH 
..    Neither  Tsalouayv  the  love  of  lament  nor  idttdnaoii^ 
haveplaced  my  famiiy e«i4fae  Chinese/ tftiiioBe.»:^(ALfifer 
.theimisiind(eFSttMMli«ig  betweas^the^d;nfiAftty;o£aMiiig 
:  ami  niine  had  taken  fkutOf-  myiAtther  eias  jobfibdm 
deelacii^  war..aBa»nat  it^  aud  ibe  tDttdblas  whiehlcat 
ikat  tinsedeaoLaiediahina  vadeAbOfei^iHfQestMifrkidaqi 
to  hhtni  it  was  even  the  advice  of  hta-Hkivlttem  ttd 
the  gesfMlsipf;  lM«/imiy#>ithat^hfifiiight,wik.iaJML8» 
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lair  ftof  opportunity^  of  making  himself  feared  andre- 
epeciod  by  his  neighbours.  Reflecting,  however,  thtt 
it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  orders  of  heavea, 
to  ati^  an  empire  from  a  dynasty  whidh  had  iawfolly 
po&efaed  it  for  three  ceilturies,  he  resisted  all  their 
floUcitations,  and  never  oould  resolve  to  follow  suck 
violeot  measures.  The  troubles  were,  notwithstandiag 
-Ibis,  iaHy  increaMn*g  in  the  empire.  L'Y«*Tcfaui^ 
vas  Boaster  of  Pekin;  the  emperor  Tsong-Tching  had 
hanged  himself  ia  despair.  The  whole  empire^  in 
alarm  and  constenuition,  tucoed  its  eyes  on  my  fetbei^ 
and  kqplored  his  succour  against  the  tyranny  of  an 
jQSufper.  .i^ffectfid  by  the  misery  of  (bis  iialion,  wiikh 
was  DOW  at  it8  baght,  he  complied  with  its  wishes. 
fie.eptcrtd  China^  exterminated  the.  rebel  and  his 
whole  fiuBtion,  and  was  saluted  aad  acknowledged  em«- 
IMior  by  the  acclamations  of:  the  nobles  and  the  peopk. 

;fiis  first  care  was,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  estena  and 
respect  to  the  emperor  Tsotig^Tcbiog^  by  ordering  him 
ait  :tbe  funereal  honours  diie  to  bis  dignity,  and  con- 
formable to  the  ceremonial  of  the  empire. 

.If  we  asoend  to  the  preceding. dynasties,  we  shall 
find,  that  Han-Kao-Tson,  founder,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Han,  was  but  a  simple .  cooffmfsary  over  part  of  the 
Sown  3  that  Mingf-^tai-Tson^  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Mingy  had'  lived  in  the  capacity  of  servant  ia  a  coo- 
:^«lery  ot  Booaest  that  toward  the  and  of  the  dynasty 
of  Yy-nsBL,  the  general  TchingrYen-Leang,  at  the  head 
4>£  a  eonsiderable  atm^,  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
Mihich  waisiFerjr  soon  tocn  from 'him  by  the  founder 
of  theJiliAgs^ 

My  femily  descends  from  the  kings  of c  MBMftk  3^ar- 
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tary;  it  has  taken  pofsefsion  of  the  empire  through 
the  particular  favour  of  heaven^  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  nation.    . 

In  times  of  trouble  and  anarchy,  when  the  -whol^fe 
state  is  in  confusion,  he  who  by  his  wisdom,  his  au* 
thority,  or  superior  talents,  succeeds  in  restoring  ordet 
and  peace,  always  becomes  the  master  and  legitimate 
pofsefsor  of  that  state;  this  is  an  historical  fact.  No 
one  can  by  his  own  personal  force  gain  the  sovereign 
authority;  for  it  is  heaven  who  disposes  of  sceptecs 
an<3[  crowns.  He,  on  whom  its  choice  falls,  has  110- 
tiling  to  dread  from  man;  if  heaVen  has  destined  him 
to  enjoy  a  long  and  jpacific  reign,  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  can  neither  trouble  nor  shorten  its  course. 

Froqn  my  earliest  infancy  I  Have  studied  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancients  and  moderns:  and' I  am  pot  ie:- 
noran^  of  any  thing  that  they  have  taught  eiuier  oiri* 
ous  or  useful  on  every  subject.  When  in  tne  viiroar 
'  of  my  age,  I  could  bend  a  bow  ofa  hunclrea  ahd  vhy 
pounds  weight*  and  shoot  an  arrow  of  ^he  ^greatesit 
length.  The  conductmg  of  armies,  and  forming,  of 
sieges,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  battle,  are  acts  of  which. 
i  aril  perfectly  master.  *       , 

Notwithstanding  iny  bemg  to  completely  skiUecJ  in* 
the  art  of  war,  however,  and  althoueh  I  have  heen 
brought  up,  and  educated  amid  the  tumuftSiO^  w^r^ 
no  one  can  ever  reproach  me  with  having  violated  tb«i 
rigfits  of  justice  or  humanity.  In  my  whole  lifis^  I 
have  never  put  any  n^an  unjustly  to  death,  ^  If  I  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  three  kings,  and  exterminiiidL. 
the  family  Mo-pe,  I  owed  their  death  and  punishment 
to  the  security  of  the  state. 
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With  regard  to  the  imperial  treasury,  I  haye  always 
considered  it  as  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  people.  I 
have  therefore,  in  consequence,  never  made  any  use 
of  it,  but  for  the  support  pf  arqnies  in  times  of  war, 
4nd  for  the  subsistence  of  jthe  people  in  times  of  fa- 
mme;  I  have  nevei;  made  the  least  superfluous  or  use- 

s  expenditure  of  it. 

^tet  anyone  enter  the  diiTerent  palaces,  wherein  I 
tod^e  during  my  journies;  they  will  not  fiqd  any  thing 
pftcious  within  them,  nothmg  extravagant  either  m 
tne  ntr^itiue  or  ornaments.  .  Ten  or  ^wenty  thous^d 
tsiel^  are  sufficient  for  th^e  keep'mg  up  eacl)  of  thesie 
palaces  every  year.  The  repairs  ot  the  dykes  cost  the 
slate  annually  upwards  of  thrpe  millioqs  of  taels;  so 
that  foi  iiie^maintehan9e  oFall  riiy  palaces,  there  is 
not  more  expended  than  the  hundredth  paft  of  what 
tqfe  oyK^  cost.  .        ^ 

liive  1  not  reason,  therefore,  to  be  satisfied  with 

ejt|dCTQen^  wh^otLposterfty  ,wul  pais  on,  me? 
'  ui*Toriner '{lines ^eang-ou-Ty  took  poftefsion  of  the 
^roti(^^yJhJ6  courage  and  valour^  "When  he  was| 
eigMy  years  bt  age.he  was  dethroixea  by  Hen- King, 
Bis  vatsal.  who  had  &im  shut  up  withm  four  walls  to 
perish,. with  hunger.  The  emperor  Soui-veq-Ty  ^uc- 
teedo^^atsp  to  ttie  empire  without  th^  smlallest  resistr 
ahce;  iiSAy  tnrough  a  singular  act  of  weaknefs  on  the 
[rift  orTchong-Tching-Kung,  he  did  not  foresee  tliat 
Hre  soft  Yarig-Ty  would  deprive  him  of  the  crown  ana 

oVhite"    '■ "'    ■     '  \  '■■  ■"■' ;    ;■  ■; 

**ffte8e  twd^eiftperori  ought  fo  nave  tfdcei  early  pre-' 
aitlVf^iii^d^ainsi  th^lnhbition  an^  wickediil^fs  of  scouh-^ 
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drels.  An  attentive  eye  discovers  at  a  dUtance  the 
most  secret  plots. 

As  for  myself^  I  know  my  subjects^  and  that  they 
are  very  afTectionate  to  me.  Among  the  princes^  the 
nobles^  the  ministers,  and  the  mandarins,  among  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  even  among  the  nK)ngo) 
princes,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  interested  about 
me,  who  does  not  wish  me  well,  and  who  does  not 
most  sincerely  desire  the  prolongation  of  my  Kfe  ataid 
reign. 

Old  as  I  am,  and  touching  as  I  do  the  ejctretuity 
of  my  life,  I  feel,  however,  that  my  heart  and  mmd 
are  in  a  perfect  repose;  I  am  even  sensible  of  a  awtfet 
consolation  when  I  think  that  the  sons  and  grand-sMs 
of  the  princes  L'Y-Tsing-Vang,  and  Sao-Yu-Vang, 
i^y  uncles,  are  still  full  of  health  and  life.  '    ' 

You,  who  all  compose  my  family,  do  not  aflHcft 
yourselves  at  my  departure!  provided  you  five  long, 
and  in  perfect  harmony,  I  am  contented,  and  I  dfb 
with  pleasure.  *'^ 

Yong-Tsing-Vang,  my  fourth  son,  resembles  ttife 
in  many  points.  He  pofsefses  all  the  talents  necefsbry 
'  to  govern  the  state;  and  I  order  him,  after  my  dec^a^, 
to  take  pofsefsion  of  the  empire.  Let  the  ttiouhiing 
of  twenty-seven  days  be  kept  according  to  custotli  atwl 
the  rules  prescribed;  and  let  this  my  last  VvilFbfe  tikiB- 
fished  at  court,  and  in  the  provinces. 


imffttri&f  HSpecting  CSetffJe.  IM 


7b  the  Ediior  of  Recreations  in  Agricultur^y&c* 

silly  '^^Bst  CtDid,  Oct.  98,  i«01,  ticar  Sherbone^  Dorset. 

Afl  a  warm  admirer  of  all  your  asefut 
imbiicatiom  and  principles,  may  I  biunbly  mk  pardoa 
(q/f  diYerting  your  mind  from  subjects  of  greater  im- 
poriaii<>e^  and  request  the  favour  of  you  to  inform  me, 
whether  the  cattie  in  the  eastern  couQties  with  lurnp^ 
on  their  shoulders,  called  by  different  laames^  dre  of 
the  same  species  M^ith  ours,  capable  of  prodociog  in 
jQutuve  an  intermediate  prolific  new  branch  foe  fu« 
4010  generations?  Having  some  young  cattk  got,  ^ 
<aa  Indian  bull  of  the  zebu  kind,  from  Devonshire  and 
Jeney  cows,  which  I  aim  much  pleased  with  for  their 
energy,  ajtid  beauty,  very -small  bone,  soft  hair^  and 
fine  eariy  ripening  quality  of  flesh,  and  for  their  bardi- 
xiAj  but  I'  have  been  given, to  understand  lately,  to 
mf  'gcfini  mortification,  .that  they  are  barren  mules* 
2p  the  Middlesex. Report  there  is  mention  made  of  a 
cow  bred  in  this  way  by  the  late  John  Hunter  (the 
,gpeat 'naturalist),,  that  was  excellent  for  milk,  which 
rather  surprised  me,  and  which  is  the  only  Instance 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  to  prove  that  I  am  right. 
.1  have  be^n  engaged  for  several  years  in  experiments 
4>f  this  kind,  and  have  always  found  nature  well  pleased 
with  yasiety,  and  the  English  cattie  and.  sheep  .(as  well 
as  horses  and  pigs)  in  the  highest  state  of  impn^ve- 
ment,  when  they  have  been  warmed,  steeled,  and 
regenerated  with  due  portions  of  foreign  blood.  Crofs-> 
ing  the  £ngli»b  Channclj  thorofgre,  to  amelibrate  and 
invigorate  the  asefid  anintals,  I  am  sore  ia  right;  as 
for,  at  least^  as  oar  own  islands  of  Jersey,  Oaernsey, 
and\Al(ferncy,  France,  Spain,  Corsiea,  &c.  and  the 


M^jterrs^neaasea;  *)Mi  wbetberl  have  n0tibeen>too 
b(old  io-Jd^pi^g  t^  equator,  or;wbether  I  had  notibctK 
ter  baive  aUyped  apd  selocted  my  rtbatp  inJSpam  jofid 
ai  the  Alps^  aad  my  eattlie  in  Arabia  Ft\it$  I  am  aski W 
qm  for  .ypu/  to  aay. .  Meaawhil^  I  coniiend,  tbaft. the 
|vr«ry  beU  sheep  .and*  caule  in  th\9  island^  prDduoiag 
!;>fi^A  .inuUo%  wool».  cheesei  butter,  aed.auet^^wciTtb 
ino^t.by  the  poujid>  and  in  the  amallest  compaf$^  «nd 
witfy  the. [lias t  offal^  are  produced  (with  very  few  ex-r 
(^eption^)  in  the  JOtttfa6^;^  ^aatemy -and  south- western 
qmr^Fb  >on  chalky^  sandy^  limo-stonc,  gravdly^  and 
f()^,ll^ld  caloarisQtts.  waim  aoils.  In  the  eye  of^  and 
i^^r.ltk^  c^tial  influence  of  the  parent  sim*.  >Aa. 
ibflnj^;W/Qrtuuate])it.foc  iiopfaveaieiita  in,  live^atook,'. 
we  are  placed  a  little  too  far  narthf  an^aikjtcMXigipeat 
^i^di^^Mce  frofn.tbe  sun^  for.  ^mdttqngi  Ahe  ^aWceiest 
af^dabf^t'CaideiaiMl  sheirp,)  ought  we  not* to  endcavtta^ 
t9,{pqrreQt  thM  aournefs.i^Qi  thtei  aeiifnah^r  jpfoeeedingt 
fi^QtOi  excflfs  of  aqidiin  .the  soil,  foodj^andoIlaiBtej'jb)!* 
c^inationa  and.  drelaingscof  caJoaMouB.^icartlnti)  ii>d> 
^r- blending  with.for/^igii  breeds,  .iii  genctoal  astrmiioy 
too, light  i^ril^sb)  as  owrs  are  in  general  ?t0ol^vy£e 
Upon  the  same  .prineit^W.  as  the  .best 'EngUsti  soiis^i 
tlje  {^\,  cj;v^wb|ingrlqpms>iafid  the  kMsl>ofs£gyptifl(Mir;t 
ing  with. milH. and  bqney*  if^  said  te)  baooropDundcd . 
of  tbe  lightefit>^pQpresi.>sattd,:<and  tbe.stifficafticl^.hapi*i 
pil)r  jEnj^x^j,.  upoa  tl%e>  same  principle  >wpnld  it  f»9tUw\' 
rigbt^  (if  reslri^itive  law^sivi^ene  mght)  /tsijebligSi.thBitiUrr 
ler$.of  tbjQ  earilh  io. repair r:annuaHyritoi;^Ae>aa/6i5«a-aii 
n^  tJm  JSngli^A  and  Br^tgl  Ghgnnekyiand  as  far 
fnm  the  Qerv9>^n  wmn  and  Nonib  Sea^itS  p99dHdt^^ 
for  change  of  aeed,  with  a  yiewt  off  having 'theia.oom: 
heavier, .cleaner^ . sooner 'ripey  and  lefs ncnrnbenedwilii. 


hmnhdPM  wheiae  Ss  tbere  a  g6od  -kttMt^  ib  b^fd^d 
m<SDglaii4, : who  10  not  ibud-  idf  Itln^ii^We'  c^ttlfc^ 
fiwriudmm  fheep,  Isfe  of  Tl^net  '^  i^ripe-  I^H^, 
Jsia^oC  Wight  wbeat,.  and  Norfolk  ui!Atoi|f'^(^?'  If, 
lllertfiovey  I  am  in  erpor^  I* Hope  .you  VilKha:^  the 
jDodndt .  to-  set  in«  light  aft  a  br^eT  of  datl^  ^itld 
griKWtr^of'ieom)*  which  will  be  ev«f  grtiteK^adknwi 
ladgoi  by>  sir,  your  most  respeetfid  ¥tHlB  i^kalAdH^i 
vBuU^y  JOHN  WHITE ipalRSOK/S/' 

-jf'i  wtsb  it  were  in  017  power  4o  give  ^atrifkct^'atl^ 
tNttf^iJo.  Mr«  P's  doubts  and  queries ^'^ but,* ^Ha^'^^ 
b^ng.the  csuey  I  must  ooatenttnysdf  wftb  s\2Ajo1i)!M^ 
^nohj-observBtioaa 'Of  oocpr  tending  10  fadlitatc^Im 
]ttid§bfei|Mr9iHit8.  '  --  ^  -'^    "1    "^^  ^v/ 

No/facttikaa/Tct  &l<fen  «nder'  my  oim  ob^efvafton 
tfaaa/cifeiicidieaE  confimltor  tetoie  tlneopliittkinftbkt'^i^ 
isddtrjmpfctHlg'tihe  prolificacy  or  the  tet^rse  bPlhe 
diSe^antiiJvarieties  Of^^ttle^  but' from  rtasonifiigahd' 
zsuiogfil.Qm  ^tiofigly.  inclined  ta  belidre,  that  all  the- 
kaxlsiiofrcattle  he  mentions  are  only'vam/ee^of  the 
8aine:£peoie8,^and  thatj  of  course^  theyiwill  be  pro- 
]vfi04/     Tbefact  he  mentiond  re^pectii^  Mr.  Johti 
HiaiRiier^i^oowi^etttia  to  eonfirm  thisu* opinion,  and  I* 
hdv^t  ibeerii  told  of  others  that  point  ih&  sattie'T;<ratyl    -V' 
bafeiakd  heaMtn  afs^tedby'sohie  pt^fsdns;^  that  th^  ' 
pBogmy  »  not  proUQc,  but  bfl?e  met  witft  ub  fettsuf-i 
fiekntly  ambebtieated  in  confirmdftlotr  of  the  oprinioh^ 

■ 

Tbisas^a*  poim,  then,  that  remains  to  b^  (jhleidai^d ; 'aifd 
I  koowvmb'onevwhcy  k  in  a  beUci^  isitii^tiotY^  tb  do-  thSsf ' 
thati>Mr:  Parson^  hlm^lO  Nvho  has^  eiMvfi^fsedly  sotne  ^ 
individuals  oLthi9:ihi:xcd  bread :^  and  what  shouM  pre-^ 
veaut  hiix>  ihmi.ar)*ing  whethqr  they^oan  be  made  to'* 
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pTOcreate  or  not?  He  will  perform  an  acceptable  ser* 
vice  to- the  public  by  trying  the  experiment*  Should 
it  even  fail  of  succeeding  to  his  wi«b,  it  doe§  not  ap- 
pear th^t  he  can  be  a  loser  by  it^  as^  should  they  itiifs 
having  youngs  tbey  will  not  thus  be  injured  for 
feeding, 

I  beg  leave,  however,  to  suggest,  that  should  it  s^ 
happen,  that  in  his  first  experiment  he  ahoukl  ool 
procure  a  calf,  it  shotdd  not  be  admitted  as  an  un- 
equivocal proof  that  they  are  by  nature  sterile.  The 
proof  of  a  negative,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  difficult. 
It  is  well  known  also,  that  cows  which  are  prolific 
^metimes  mifs  a  calf;  so  that  it  ought  not  to  be  one^ 
but  a  great  many  experiments,  which  should  be  adr 
mitted  as  nearly  conclusive  on  this  fiide  of  tthe  quesf 
tion.  There  are  many  circumstances  that  may  have 
influence  to  frustrate  in  this  case  the  powers  of  nar 
ture,  that  do  not,  however,  subdue  them*  It  is  in 
the  recollection  of  every  naturalist,  that  the  great  Buf-« 
fon  made  many  unsuccefsful  attempts  to  prtKure  a 
breed  between  the  wolf  and  the  common  dog,  froq[i 
^hich  he  inferred  that  these  animals  were  not  of  Ih^ 
same  species;  but  Mr.  John  Hunter  succeeded  in  pro*- 
curing  a  breed  between  them,  which  "was  found  to  be 
a  mongrel,  and  prolific  as  other  mongrels  are.  It  is 
also  a  fact  equally  well  known,  that  though  tame  cle- 
phants  have  been  kept  by  men  for  two  thousands  of 
years  past,  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  procreate  while  in  that  state;  yet  it 
was  proved,  about  ten  years  ago^  that  this  has  been 
a  mifitake;  and  that  the  opinion  has  been  adopted 
.merely  because  they  never  had  been  placed  i&circmx^ 
'S^nces  that  adpxiitted  of  it*    Theae .  furnish  sufficiedt' 
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reasons  for  bring  cautious  how  the  negative  Oj^tnion 
m  this  case  be  adopted,  should  circumstances  seetn 
even  to  concur  in  favouring  it.  *  ..         • 

As  to  the  other  opinions  of  this  ingeniotM  irorrc- 
dpondetit^  though  some  of  them  do  not  entirely  ac- 
cord with  my  own,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not 
be  submitted  to  the  public,  with  a  view  to  subject 
diem  to  the  test  of  fair  experiment.     In  regard  to 
some  of  these  particulars,  my  own  opinions  are  already 
before  the  public;  and  it  would  be  obtrusive  in  me 
to  re-urge  them  in  this  place.     In  general,  I  am  in- 
cfrtied  to  think  that  heaven  has  been  more  indulgent 
to  man  than  we  ^tt  disposed  to  admit,  by  making 
improvements  depend  more  upon  the  influence  of  his 
judgment  and  the  exertions  of  his  industry,  and  left 
upon  the  over-ruling   influence  of  phyf^icdl   causes, 
thin  my  corresponderlt  seems  willing  to  admit.    But, 
though  we  may  perhaps  differ  in  some  trifling  part?- 
dfzfdrs,  we  bdth,  I  presume,  agree  \n  wishing  to  fbt*- 
•wart  aill  useful  improvements  to  the  best  of  our  power. 
If  ^11  other  Wtdividuals  would  as  heartily  concur  in  fhdr 
efforts  to  the  sarnie  purposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
rtiat  considerable  pn:>grefe  ut>uld'  be  made.     I  most 
fllncfefely  wish  Mr.  Parsons  all  manner  of  succefs.  -^ 


m     ■  ^ 


'   Olt    FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

[Continued  from  pagt  ISA,"] 

,.,i    fVhatM  the  ground-work  of  Education f 

'  *T6  remedy  all  these  evils,  It  is  of  great  advantage 
t*^'be  able  to  confrtnence  the  education  of  girls  from 
their  earliest  infancy:  this  first  age,  which  is  given  up 
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%o  women,  tK'^ho  are  not  only  indiscreet^  but  often  of 

hid-  ch^r^iQts,  is,  4iowever,  "that  in  \vhicb  Iht^ilabii 

ph)feuDd  imprefriiinft  are  ms^e,  and  u^bkhtoli^e^bi^t^, 

have  a  great  weight  on  all  the  remainder  of  life.    -^'^^^ 

'•  Before. cHUdren'i know  how  to  dpeak*^  theyniii^lie 

prepaped  for  inacniction.     I  may  [lefhaps  be'tUM^Kf 

toi'«say  too  much  ^  but  one  ha^  only  to  coijsideli^'WTHu^ 

an'iafaQt:does  who  eannot  yet  taik;  he  is  learrfitig  i' 

Ungua^  which. he  will  soon  dpeak  more  corred{l||^' 

tl^ab.theJeamed  can  speak  the  dead  Utiguages^  wHktiH 

they  have  studied  with  so  miid>  laboin*  in  4f)e  ^t^oilt' 

macura  agej    But  what  ts  the  leafc-ning  a  langtfk^?^ 

It  U'not.only  to  store  in  themetnbry  agreat  titimK^ 

of  <word&;  it  is  also,  says  St.  Austin^  to  oUMiVe 'Uf^' 

sense  of  .each  word  in  particular.  ^  The  child,  says  hh^ 

awdat  its  cries  and  plays,  remarks  of  what  objeei^ 

each-word  is  the  aign;  he  does  it  as-  he  cGttisMM  th6^ 

natul'al'inptions  of  the  bodies  whidh  tdtiefai  6V'^i(ih 

point  tovtbe  otigects  they  are  talking  of;  being  a!  "^ihie^" 

stnicktwitb  the  repetition  frequently  made^\h^  s^&  ' 

word  to  signify  tbc  same  objtct.    It  ia  iro6,  >  vbt  ^Uiif-^^ ' 

stitution  of  the  brain  in  children  gives  tfa^aViiid-^'^ 

minsble  faoility  for  the  impnefsion  of  all  ^figtr^^faUt 

what 'attsntiofl  of  mind  doea  it  not  reqi3i're^lo^MK&'" 

minatfc  thflHiy  and:  to  attach  tfacftn  a«tl:rally  tt^Woly^^'^ 

ject)^       .    )   A'.i'  '■■'    ••.'.''■  '    ^   '    ''•  ^''  ■■''  hQvoJ  mod 

Qbbsidcr  also>  that  iii  thia  ag^  chitdteii'sMk^^Ai^^^ 

whb' flatten  itheiD^  ^d^  avoid  those  ivHo  a^eiify^ibM^^'' 

straint..iHow.iveil  they  knbw  hdw  to<«*y^  -tf^^^fc?'' 

silenty <  It)'  >  Drder<  'to >  >obtain  x\1tk t  vvi\A!i^  Hbw  'tt^tii^  4Ari  * ' 

tificsiafid  jeal^usf  tha^'e «foey  alt^dy  atequired;-  'T  tiM^^ 

seen,  (sau^r  St.>Atistin4  ^ncMldJ^aloM^'  i^^*c6^'ii6l'>-' 
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^peakj  and  yet  with  inflamed  ey^s  and  a  'palebotmv 
tenance  be  eyed  -the  child  which' was  fludcitag  Witb 
lum. 

^  On^  may  therefore  conclude^  that  children  at  tfiat 
9gt  know  more  than  is  commonly  imagined;  you:  n^ay 
Uierefojc  give  theny  by  words,  afsisted  -by  gestures^  the 
ipclination- to  be  with  the  decent-and^vtrtootis. persona 
they  shall  see^  rather  tha^  with  others,  whom  it  wouki' 
he  dangerous  for  tbenito  love.    Thus  you  may, -by « 
tl^^diflfepent  sounds  of  yo«»r  voice,  and-the^cast  of  youif^ 
featoTfes^  point  out  to  'them  with  horrbl'  those  wba^ati 
they  have  .seen  in  a  pafeion,  or  acting  tn^'anyothetl 
diagraoefiiil'  manner  >  and  by  spealdng  in  thenmrostc 
gentle .  lonesi  apd  with  the  sereneat  eoimt€!naiide^'«eHi' 
present  (9  thetp  w||;b  admiration  ^hat  they  havefsboar. 
oaMt  apnabfo'^nd  virtiitnia  in  the -condtiot  of  otfaecsi'-rL? 

A  i<^  np^  point  offt  thiese  Iriflts  as  great'objeets^^-hxitn 
ifi  ,R^def.  to-  BbtyM^  thM'lheiie  distlmt  dis{)08iltiDns  i9K>f\ 
nq^ tio,  bfin^l«^lfd  aS'begtoinngflf/.aii)d  theft  tbi^tDanr^j^ 
iicri^f  l^ing  cbildfen  <eaHy  by  itiseiiiibk.  qieansfill9A' 
ciiRate^QdlU€ntion«r^       ••' ,;...»«    r  )?'  :mj^ 

;)!,(}  thi^  pow^^.of  o«ily  prgudictes  nti  tJilMrenn^cKssna 
tnajK)l^nd/ahMiU'^e-d<»ubted)  'onavbasMlyiinfflbaenrdv^ 
hovifoiwch  tb^-  rei9Q«»brBuibe'of  dhihgs  yrfaiofa  4iavem 
been  loved  in  infancy  is  still  warm  and  afTecting  iif  lEt^^^i 
m^^fi^v»jAct4  ^^i'-  Ifi^rinaiead  of  idstiltidg  rn(D»diiI> 
dref|r)>^i|vfear9  Qf(-phAnfeoni6  and  .apiritap^wbichiiftiiyiv. 
we^k^Q^  •jl>y-;tpo  great  shiiekr^,  riit^^b^daia,  ^wMch  isTravrt^: 
vet^  flif^4f^^  48  ii^Btead«kf(pefnHiking*theinftorfeUiiwii? 
jill.^fr  ifnag^tima  oC  ^thtttr^wiirses^rfor  *tU«9e  ^hingsi 
thfy^jof^gh^  tf  love  or  flyflfomi  pains  kcnt  taken  ,w 
tmprefs^-upon  them  agreeable  ideas  of  good,  the  con- 
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Wi  oil  the  ^ducaiioh  ^  ]h^l8?. 

-  ing'tn'uch/irhTcR  is-ve^  nccersajy  tb'bfe-'liiW*^ 
aigainst, "  Very  frequently,  *the  pleMiift  'wc  tati^IlP 
pretty  chTFdreri  spoils  tliefn,  and  accU8tbtni~thrfM'ttf 
Utter  whatever  cotnei  into  their  head/  irifl  W  wtl?^ 
thmgs  of  which  they  have  afe  yet  but  Wfy  IfH^j^M^ 
ideas;  hence  it  happens,  that  during  (heif  wl*§ie*fii^ 
tiley  acquire  a  habitude  ofjudging  very  preci]piifof^ly/iind ' 
of  speaking  of  thihgs  wherebt  they  have  not  cteArideiif}^ 
iJpmch  causes  an  indifferent  sort  of  underslahdfhg.  **rhf^' 
pleasure  which  arises  froth  childrfti  also  pwdudeS  kS** 
teller  pernicious  eflfect;'  they  perceive  that'*fliey -aW 
iootied  at  with  satisfactfon;  that  every  thing'tHey  ?te^'^ 
liirtic^cfj  that  ftey  are  listened  to  with  pleasure}  hi!8f^ 
hepce  they  accu^totn  themselves  to'  believe  ftat*  'fl^ 
wpHd  will  be  always  occupied  about  thefii.         '  '  •''*^* 
During  this  age,  when  every  thing  is  appIaiuded^'M^ 
nS  c»ontrac}iction  is  felt,  chitnericdl  hopes 'kre'fohrifed," 
wbich  prepare  infinite  disappointments  A)f '  thlPlfelfwr' 
their  Hve^.    1  have  seen  childre^  who  Ifattdljit^fhil'^ 
they  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  every  iHh^^li^ 
people  conversed  by  themselves,  because  Vhey*!bil%<|Pi?* 
terved  it  had  been  often  s6  befdre!  they  itt^^^lMd  ttll^ 
there  was  nothing  in  chett  but  what  was  1^X1 
and  aclmirabfe.   '^r^l  cafe  shbulfl,  (nlteed^'^'l 
b^chrldreh,  biit  Without'  ^tMeritff' fhlft*  tUt^h^^lif^ 
Shew  them,  that  (t  is  thtdugh'ffi«tld»fiif),  ttM^lHMF^ 
the  necessity  they  are'in'bf^vin^  caHs  Uk«  «f't(iyl^'^ 
yoti  are  attentii^e  to  ttiiriY  conduct,  'HfMl  ^  M  HiMil^ 
through  adn^ration  of  tbeif  tilenh.   H^Mt^t^t^W^ 
fmh  the^  by  degrees,  as  b^portmlHies  Auky^tilW^f  ^ 
o#er;  whHi  ^ou' might  ^veh  fdfW  the  bti^^^iift^ 
ofmiUEfen  wiihratlmich  trotibte,  Vod  »hdtt)d1it'<»l^^^ 


^^MI<flC  ^/^P^A*  ^^^  ^^^  dangers  of  vanity  and  pre^- 
mfn^^r  are  mom  Jto  be^  drea^ed^  thc^  the  Advantages 
ipr^i^. ipay.be  reaped  from  these  premature  .^ucations 
ijfJbi^^^9^e,so  ,muf:h  noise.  Be.  con  tent  ta  follow 
a|fu|,j^{|;^t|;re^  (^hildren  know  liitJe^  and  should  not 
l|pj^c|(|Bd.>  to  ta)k|  but,  in  .con8^cjuen9e  .of  thi$  igno- 
r^nfe^  rtljie^  have  many  quptigns  to  as^«  It  will  b(^ 
8f^p|€Dt  ^o  j^ty^  them  ej^Bfi  an^wers^  ^n^  sometime^ 
ig  ^ijd  aljg))t  compari^pna,  to  render,  more  striking  tl^e 
iB|)|Aaiioi^  given. them.  ,  If  they,  ever  give .^n  opinioii 
tRU|boul,peffef;tly  understanding  th^  subject^  you  mu8( 
C9^hfiT^s  ,theQ^  by  some  pew  question  to  mal^e  {h^wi 
9|l|iible  ctf  U^eir  fs^ul^  without  rudely  ppnfoundi^' 
H^^  X,  1^  the  saqie  tiipe  you  sboujd  give  them,  to  un^ 
derstand^  not  by  ii^definite  praises^  but  by.  ^pme^  ef- 
HB^  ta^rjt  of  your  esteem^  t)iat  you  approve  of 
thcq^r^^re  wji^f^i  they  hesiiate  and  ask  cc^nceming 
TTJItrpjitry  are  ^orant  of,  thao  when  they  determine 
llH^ll^^..  Jlfi9i  10, ^he  tfue^way  of  implanting  iii  their 
Hyi^^  Ifitfa^  a  grefit  ((eal  of  politenefs,  ,a  real  modesty, 
M^  f  ifJ^i^fj^Ufl^  ^nten^pt  for  those  disputations  which 
9%lf9  (MPpcm  940fpg  yoMPg  Ppr^ns,  ev^n  the  best  | 

iJMPF.^tl^^  im^pt  ^^l^en  their  peasofi  h^  madp  at^y 

^jl^yjaard  H^p,  ^inst  jjResu^^^^  Yoy  see,. 

f^MU^nfi^yy''^  f^^^  W^'^  re^soR^le  this  year^^ 
thgypLlhe  L|at.|Jn  ^i^otb^r  year  you  will.pejrceive  thipgs 

^HfffiliJf^  XfS'^>)!?^  ^^^  wished  tp^ecide  on  things 
VoSId  have  determined  wrong.   You  would  have  beea 
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blameable.to  pretend  to  know  what  was  bcyc^d  yodr 
reach:  it  is" the  sime  at  this  day  in  respect  to  things 
which  you  are  yet  to  learn;  and  yon  wiU  one  day  sec 
how  i^ery  imperfect  ybur  present  judgments  art.  <H6lir«* 
ever,  ^ut  your -confidence  in  the  advice  of  thost  who 
jtidge  as  yon  yourself  wtil  when  you  skaH  havefst** 
quired  their  age  and  experience.  ^><^'j 

'^Curiosity  in  diildren  naturally  fererarfs  in^thic<> 
Mn ;  do  not  fail,  thertfbre,  to  take  advantage  of^  ifm 
Ffer  example,  in:  the  country  they  see  a  miHy  artd'ih^ 
^nt  tO'  know  what  it  is;  you  must  then  ekplsffif^tH 
^^:hOw  the  food  which  <iourrshes  nan  is  [WtpMHMl/ 
They  pefceive  some  feslpeirs;  then  inftyrmtheifti^wlfM 
th^;)^  kre  about,  how  com  is  ^oWti,  and  h6^  H  UrMMV 
pRes  ifi  th^  eafth.  When'ih  a  'towh  thejf'^'sbd^ 
4^hereih'  a  variety  of  trades  are  taMed  6tiy  Aii6'SiWir&tt 
itferch^tidises  ^e  Sold;  you  riiMt  htm  ^1^'ldqiwa 
ttlTied  by  tfaeit  qu^ttoti^;  th^y  ste  ituft  dpSMif^U'bWllf 
Mature  offers  for  the  f^ihfftting  6f  tiiowtedge;  bt^^lM^ 
file  contraf^,  shew  a  pleasure  iti  tis^nitig  fblHeitf^^tfyi 
^U  m^amfs  yt^  witl  h^scii^ibly  tcteeM  IMih  %<y#'idl 
fliiWgstjf  U!^e  t6*hian  are-^ftde,  Md'dli  ^htcfr^MP^ 
flterceis  establis*hed.^  By  Kttle  and  little,  iA^Stfiifiiif 
j^rtittthV  ^uAy;  they  Will  imii^  (Ae  ^yftt)^  MKffio^ 
dPmakSng  every  thing  nfeceftar^  fclr  tftclrMti,  cM^^M 
Idwest  price  ef  each  article,  whichi^  {h%  tealMsll^M 
^fthlomy.  This  kriowfedge-,  Whi^hNiiigHt'wofiliyfW 
dWf^sed  by  afi^^  btiie,  slrie?e  aU  \mt  th^  saWe  jn«fe* W 
;r^d'4)6)ng  deceived  in  their  expen^^^  iS'lil>r€(^«f3i 
*Milar!y  fiecefis¥}r*fbr*gfris.     J  -      ♦':  "  ^  -  -'I      bsi-y^ 

[To  ht  continved.] 
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«*^>  v.-  •      fjPonfwuci /hm p^gt  U^i .   .    .     .^  .. 

-49Mk  IrtvcHer^  bavifig  here  -  detormu^ed .  to  ^  depart 
ham  ibe'C«»iDmon  posl-road»of  iht:  oountiy^  tbus^x^-' 
pkint  4lle  Baotives  that  iaduced  him  to  adopt  tl^ 
conduct. 

.  -'^tWhen  I -adopted  the  resolution  of  making  an  w- 
€itnMD-4tite  ScfKland^  my  object  was  twp-fold:  iim^ 
Iii^  rtxmtemplate  the  seeneiy  of  ^  countiy  ii)  its  n^^- 
tiyerwlMiHsfc  as  much  as  pofsibki  and,p  secoodlyi  -  tq 
eiMWflaie  ibe^  chamoter  of  i^  people;  to  ^qe>.  if .4 
Wl\dy  ^0'e9^-^  Ipoal  ctrcumstancea  oxi  the  J^un^aif 
aitlHl^.  i^d-to  mafic,  with  as  much  precisioB.  as  I  waa 
aMog^thceii^ts.'Of  the  conoenlration  or  dispersion,  of 
l^ipumay^pecaea}  «n  the  manners,  diaposit;ioos,  and 
mmnl^v3w^<^¥x>'Of  imen  j  and  the  tendency  .that  ,thesft 
bBtfMo  m^Dacot  oa^diminash^rsum  total  of  domestic 
kipppiiffs..  As^  I  4^88  already  in  some  measvf e  ac-( 
fsmMedr  with 'human  nature  as  it  appears  in  cities,  and 
plfpnAam  disnicts^  I  reeoWed  to^ir^t  my  views  ohieflyr 
tiHtJipaf  ^mM  and  sequestered  parts  which  I  expected 
^fio^.ifl.SpotfaMd,  in  which,  population  being  tbij% 
i  ttiifht  -ej^aot  40  sneet  mth  habits  and  modes  of 
tlHia^il^  peculiar  4o  that  state  pf  society.  To  aocom* 
|)iah.|{bDS5  J  resold  to  pursue  a  devious  course,  ad^t 
i$MHi|igpAn  >tumpike-f«aris  through  populous  districts 
Wftht  jl^^rafMdtty  similar  to  that  x>f  common  trave|le{8) 
(of^fpi^  mffch  beaten  tracts  little  tiovelty  is  ta  be  ex-v 
^ectod.  Inn*keeperS'  are  on  idl  fteqqB^ted  voeds  a .  sel 
«f  beings  nearly  of  the  same  sort,  from  whom  littte 
infonnatiofi  is  to  be  obtained,  except  concerning  the 
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state  of  the  roadsj  the  number  of  travellerp,\v^aii|zii^ 
at  that  season^  and  the  names^  of  the  principal  fapst- 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  who  frej^uent  tbe\r  ,^pu^e^ 
Keitber  wa^  I  Very  sojicitoifs  for  tellers  of  iqtrpdji^^iDi^ 
to.o:>e9  of  rank  or  fortune  in  the  roiite.whi^h  I  i^^ 
leaded  to  follow;  for  the  manners  of  per90Q»  ,ol^^^)i[a| 
descriptfoii  are  so  much  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  wofi^n 
tb^t  yon  nlay  become  as  well  acquainted  with  it  ii\ 
London  as  in  the  most  remote  district  in  the  k\ug'^ 
4otn,  On  similar  considerations^  J  was  little  spliqtoiii^ 
about  turning  aside  to  st^w  superb  houses,,  or  beaun 
tiful  gardens,  of  far  famed  pleasure  groiiodsi  f^r^^  ^jjAbt 
!i'i?Y'9$  s^cp  half  a  doaen  sueb  places^  you  $f^^^,j^ 
s^n^e  devices  so  often  repeated^,  that  one  S909  ^^^ 
tq.ran^bje  over  them  with  a  listlefs  languor. smq^j^)^ 
^ike.  that  whic^h  is  felt  when  listening  tQ  tbp  f^p^Mf^ 
Qf  a.taie.vvith  which  we  have  bm  '^^  4^4y^^9 
diversified  only  by  some  trifling  oman^ents  off  ^tv^M 
dictioi^  whic|i  only. become  the  mqre  disgii^iipjii^  ^ 
(bp  importance  which  the  vanity  of  the  .i^ndis^^n^ipi^ 
^^rfator  affixes  lo  them.  For  these  reasons^.  I  :|vi§^94 
tp  shun  %ht  beaten  traclu  apd  to  dive  inxo-auch  8f» 
^^l^ered  recefses^as  good  forUiqe  should  ibrpfr  ia  mv 
way. ,  Hitherto,  it  is  ttue^  I  h%ve^  pr9ceede$^  iui  A]M 
U}fxr,  nearly  as  n)0^t  traveHers  do;  and  I  have  seen  oii^v 
t))e^  samf  objects  as  .thpusands  have  $ev;n^  ;beforQ  tne« 
Byt  ijK>w  i  hav^  fpt  off  tl)e  common  .tr^k^jjim^b|^ 
feiylvi^  td  trjr  an  exploratory  exc^wi^^ 
Rlan.  ,  Ipste;i|J  of  gpmg  l,y  ^^^r^9r.9^S^n's^l!^^ 
^nd^thusal9ii^  thereat  fr^^^^^ 
anj,to  try,  >., reach  tha^,,,j)^ce,  ^y  ,^i|[^y^rs^ig^ 
*  mountains'  now  in  my  view,  an(|  cQHtemplatrng^^flw • 
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dtfiisOil  objects  that  may  there  present  themselvesi 
I  ^HiBill  easily  find  some  tracks  pursued  hy  the  natives 
iti^ffllhig'froin  one  village  to  another;  and,  though 
l^iniiy  not  meet  with  elegant  inns  and  well-storei 
lifrdere/I  shall  at  least  find  a  welcome  reception  among 
4'sifaipJe  people,  who  will,  perhaps,  .think  theniselves 
Abiibured  by  a  visit  from  a  stranger  of  an  appearance 
^mewhat  superior  to  their  usual  visitors;  and  the 
K^lthy  appetite  that  exercise  procures  will  give  a  ref- 
Itsli  to  tfaeir  homely  fare.  The  days  are  now  long,  anci' 
tHe  nights  very  short;  so  that  1  anticipate  miich'^enr 
joyib^ht^  and  have  nothing  to  fear.** 
^^T6rl5lSed  by  these  reflections,  our  traveller  «*k'  out 
fii^gftin  'd  ferry  called  liiggins-nook,  near  the'  teniii-  ' 
i[^tioo^%1f '  the  great  estuary  called  the  Frith  of  forttil 
Ba^iiiit^  in  his  waV  the  best  part  of  thcfejitilc  Vd^ 
fiifftttf  "Itife  fcarse:  tlience  he  crofsed  to  a  smatt '  pfec^' 
^fedf  Aliba,^'ir'ti6feri3ible  sea-{>ort,  in  which  there  is  ii 
idS^siderable  1)ustl^,  owmg  to  the  abundance  df  coals 
M^^at^'heij^ibourTiood,'  and"  some  manufactures  that 
Save  Ibeeii  'th^re  establishol  in  consequence  of  the 
plcnfy^^of  that  arliicle.  ''ttetiere  observed  a  large  park 
^nroun^mg  a  castellated  tower,'  that  was  formerly  tnl 
wiki  St  me  ekris  6f  Mar^  and  now  belongs  to  an  heir 
tihfllia^  fiimily,  who' no  longer  bears  the  title — it  hav- 
Jiljg'  bceii  foWcifcd  oh  account  of  ttieif  afitiacbmehfib 
die  unfoftifnateYamily  of  Stuart.  In  rtiis  park  be  re- 
ipailgeS^tfeesbf  a  larger  growth  (haii  any  that 'he  had 
In&erto  fteen  in  Scotland."'  This  ja^cterit  seat'  is  noW 
unluckily  m  rjinns,  havihg  been  >ery  lately  consumed 
by  fire;- jqst  after  il  had  Undergone  very  expensive  re* 
laiirsh  . 
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Thi$  place  bad  few  allurements  to  detain  our  fra- 
\eller,  who  accordingly  hastened  to  leave  it.'  He  di- 
rected his  course  along  the  banks  of  a  beautifiil  brisk 
running  stream^  called  here  the  water  of  t>evoh;  the 
word,  water  in  Scotland,  he  observes,  being  usually 
employed  where  river  would  be  used  in  England. 
This  fine  dear  stream^  so  abounding  in  tronts  that 
they  could  be  easily  seen  darting'  through  it  in  various 
directions  as  he  moved  along  its  banks,  pursues  a  de* 
ViQus  cotu^e  along  a  fine  valley,  bounded  on  the  north 
Jbiy  a  range  of  mountains' of  stupendous'  height  and 
great  beauty,  which,  circling  round,  apprpach  the 
baoks  of  the  Forth  soine  miles  to  the  westwanl  of 

..  AUoa^  the  valley  forming,  from  one  point  of  view,  its 
it  were  a  continuation  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  but 

•  which  is  separate^  from  it  to  the  eastward  By  a  rid^ 
of  hills  of  smaller  elevation,  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  vale,  which  gradually  contracts  lA 
breadth  as  you  recede  from  the  sea;  till,  after  a  few 
miles  travelling,  the  mountains  rise  very  steep  nrom 
the  river,  and  the  flat  part  of  the  Vak  diminishes  al- 
most  to  nothing.    This  vale,  in  the  language  pt  the 

.  country^  is  called  Glen-devon, 
.  Oar  traveller  takes  occasion  in  this  place  to  remaiit. 
.  that  most  of  the  names  of  districts  and  places  inScot- 
iafid  are  derived,  as  he  was  informed  by  a  very  inlieU 
Jigent  person  iu  Edinburgh,  from  the  Oaelic  lian* 
ffX^\  and  that,  in  this  language^  the  diversity  ]oF 

.  Words  denoting  peculiarities  of  local  situations  is  very 
great;  so  that  a  sfngle  word  very  often  Btaicidsin  spine 
sort  in  the  place  of  a  description,:  dale  anji'  gten  m 
of  this  sort;  the  word  dale  being  universally  appliedl 
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to  denote  a  very  exteosive  valley,  which  is  of  course 
occiwied  by  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude;  and 
giejjf^  a  vaHey  of  th^  aafloe  sort,  bnt  narrower,  and  more 
limited  in  its  eidtent.  Haoce  Tweed-daje,  Clyddes-date, 
^Uuftan-dale,  Tiviot-dak,  are  the  ^ales  or  dales,  throogh 
Vhlch  the  rivers  Tweed,  Clydet  Annan,  and  Tividt^ 
f^eetively  flow;  and  fr6m  the  name  denote  vales  df 
ecmaiderable  eiLtent,  and  in  general  having  l^fs  abrupt 
and  precipttAt^  boundaries,  than  Glen-devon,  Glen* 
ioyj»  Glen-coe,  and  others  of  the  same  sort.'^  Other 
words  are  in  like  manner  appropriated  to  denMe  "dtfa^r 
ezcavftcions  between  bills,  and  particular  forms  ofkSm, 
wittdi  I  riegnet  that  I  cannot  particularly  speciiy,'  fitir* 
ther  than  law,  whidi  denotes  a  conical  hill;  and  hds, 
A  'steep  bolaled  rock.  Indeed  I  did  not  at  that  titne 
ffay  so  n^iich  attention  to  these  explanations  as  I  should 
viofw  do;  for  my  mind  wa3  not  so  strongly  imprelsed 

'  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  it  as  it  now  is. 
.  ^^Tne  bills,  on  the  north  bide  of  the  vale  especial^, 

''^  iSndy  diversified  in  form,  and  coveml  in  genefal 
-With.a  sward  of  green  sod,  which  affords  pasturage  to 

fflimelXMl8  flocks  of  sheep,  and  some  herds  of  catde. 

tCadb  of  tbem  guarded  by  a  particular  attendant  fol- 

Jowcd  by  his  faithful  dog;  so  that  it  exhibited  a  «cene 

'  inbre  tmLy  pastoral  than  any  that  I  had  hitherto  be- 

'  %eld.    The  day  too  being  fine,  and  my  spirits  in  uhi- 

^n^  evesQT  thing  seemed  to  harmonise  in  ptodcmng 

.  -^e.  inosjt  perfect  concord.     The  road' winded  aldng 

t&t  iedge  of  the  hills,  which  rose  high  npbn  drefleft 

4Mnd ;  on  the  right,  the  vale  descended  with  a  ^dttk 

-ft^ie  towards  the  river.    This  was,  in  general 'l[S)m 

land/  that  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  and  abundant 
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b^rvestj  B^yrMiX  appro^^bcd. a  viliige  called  Dollar; 
the  valley  widened  a  little;  the  fields  appeared  teibe 
hitfi9Ji  cultivatedi  4be  houiea  inore  neat,  and  the  gar* 
4en8  in  nicer  ofder  thian  ibose,  which  I  had  ibcfetfe 
p^fspd.  In  shorty  the  whole  scenery  in  tbia  aieigh^ 
Jiqurbood  wa9.«o  atti^ctive,  that^  finding  a  -kind  of 
.public  boMse  near  to  the  churchy  I  re^oli'ed  here^to 
piit  up  for  a  $hort  time^  to  inqiure  into  the  eauaea 
ofX^  int^reaiing  >pafticulai(s  that  had  presented  tbem* 

ujif^Ijin^niradfor  the  landbrd,  whose appeavaQce'Wai 
g»)Alfitliiid  bomoly.  Hiti/<lf«iii  was  very  rustitMad, '  hb 
i^d  P^^t^rod  wMh  >  flatfish  kind  >of  cap  made  ^fia  aoit 
^  \Y<)aUen>, stuff;  this  ihey  call . aibonnet^  land  it  lay 
4\9fj^t|ing,iQiYev.his.face«  His  haif,  lank|uand  oF.m 
sandy  colour,  was  combed  carelefsly  over  his  8faDu)&> 
.4958^  his-  gait  was  awkwmli  andihia  molions  il^wr^nd 
^!^W¥>*  ^.Hi^.addre&y  howevet>*  was  somowbatr better 
^^n  bi^  ex^ft^rior  a|  a.  distonce  made  me.  expects  When 
Jfjf  bp^aet  was^  taken  off^  tbffre  was  ^  \hethntts'imim 
j^iff^V,  ;and  a  ivivapity  in  bi9  eye^/ that. were  attraoliRre^ 
^;;^(1^. tjbicHigh  Us  spe^ch>  was  8low>  and. thii  aoundiilbat 
^^.gay^  sto,  ^e^  vowe^;  so  v4ry  bioad^  4nd>  unlikis^'itD 
jf^\iosj^j}p  ,w^h> J.i^n^  9oc0Sii;Qined|  tbid*  I  had'spme 
IcJjP^cuMr  if»:  T^cogRistng /  «vp»  conmiQiioweniai  oftiL 
^hpf^yfm  i^  tgeml^nefs.  in/his.niatiiMri  ikaEt  kldidatcd  dn 
j^tq|f^r«f}  ^initi^f  dfbaim/ty;  and^ifhereiwasija^Tstaidw 
a^^  #p4f BPo^!  mmaci  in  all  bta  anawecs  rwUich  :iaim£Mq* 
^i§^^v^,ji\i9X-h^'m^  AhnuuDbiofisttasejanoblsonnd 
^P^fy(9n^^ktg>lrp4iii«rbomIi  might  dacive^mbchr  aifaifi- 
iRf^t^M<)c)BL6ii^!upwi  entieriflg£nr)orc/futtyinBtQ)<^QiMrcvsv> 
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tioby'  I  'fmi«id  tbtt  I  vira&  Ml  :mistakei\  irt  thie^  H*^ 

1  r^  I  had  seen,  as  I  ftppro^ehed  thte  vUIage,  a  «tr(Wi^t 
jodkbi^' kind  of  Hmise^  it^at^d  in  a  tery  rbtiialiftic'  stt^ 
-ulatMii^:  OA  arodc  placed  in  a  ckfi  betii^erf  two  hillS, 
luid  was  amadous  to  receiire  some  infor]tiat4oh  r^spect^ 
(ing  'it.  Hc-iold  mr,  that  it  was  the  ancient  Heat  df 
11^  jLTfgfXt  hxoAjy  in  which  the  prede6eftdrs' of  HKk 
d»ke  of>Ai^}e  had  resided  for  fimny  ngesj  brfore  fhi^ 
lemoTed  to  Inverary,  where  they  now  live;  ttf^-'h 
f«va ft phoe pftenyisiied  by strangers^whd n^er  failed 
<|nej|pra£i'»great  aatisfaclioQ'when  tbc^  hod  «xaniitl)6il 
MU-:  Tbis  Iraiaed  my  cariosity  I  and,  my  latifdldrd  bafiL 
tog  agnoedjo  be  my  Cicerone  on  thw  oGtfaiidty^  #e 
^liedf!&r;Ari.to  .eacatnihe  this  singulaf  relic,  of  aht& 

b('/f^/Afikeri walking  ^bout  ba)f  ^  tMle  aAotig  the  pfecl* 
f  itodsi  hlivfcs  o£  a^SMai)  rivulet  that  ran  at  a  great  d&pth 
<faelo^,  .wbqise  marHMiritig  n^se  was  heard,  thomgh  Ha 
<«irkler»ioouIdonly'at  times  be^8e€n>  ^we  reacib^d  Gaatfe 
^-CoBipbeH  (for.  so  it  waa,  and  still  is,  called) .-  It  is  built 
np0il>iaiirock'  that  forms  a^>pr<!ijecting  poini  where  twt> 
<i&piil  1  larr^nls  ttneet^  ^hcse  wat<^fB,  decfc^ifdtiYg  mth 
impetbeds  vialekice^idotv<^  a  f  iieeipitcfus^sk>p^,  baVe,  'ih 
itfae  cekme  of  imoirp^'ages^  excavttted,  fol*  tf&b  mbist  paiPt 
dhiteugh  •heaofid^rofffcy  fosieafeh  k  idee)l- ^6d,  ftilf^l^^ 
4faLjtithefii«ideva*homdcba8MDif  MtUeiV  (todlP^a)^ 
jHamnoe):  ^ihm  3a  ^Ireiidrad  fd^t  an ^d^^hy  '•^kH^  itiu9t 
Ibaiyeef4iraed'.aiKinipeiNiiaraUe  barrier  *«ii  t^VO'sJd^ib 
.iHV|rrmtadinevibeyaiidwliiefaodM  4l4>(::i]k^^lArsaiM  bjr 
jai]rjw«ap(m»ftbait  tiwre  in^eitt^thid  )»ladd 'before  4he 
invention  of  fire-arms.     There  was  then  no  other 
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snode  of  attacking  this  fori,  than  by  going  far  up.  tb^ 

Ikilly  crofsing  the  rivulets  ne;ir  their  sourge,  a^d,  thep 

de&cending  between  them  till  you  reacbed  it.    To  de- 

fend  tbig  side^  a  de6p  ditch,  thci  vestiges  of  whjch  lull 

jemain,  had  bden  cut  quite  acrofs  the  i^thBius^^hidi 

couid  only  be  pafsed  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge.   T\kt 

only  flat  ground  in  this  place  is  the  soiall  aiea  on 

if^bich  the  castle  stands^  which,  with   its  courts  for 

c^ces,  andx^rois  ditch,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  on 

4he  whole  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  hill  rising  from 

thence  on  all  sides  being  very  steep«    As  the  ^tock  on  | 

which  it  stands  points  directly  to  thp,  soiithj  ijt  w|IB  * 

f\\\\y  open  to  the  influences  of  tbe  sun,  and.sbelt^^ 

.from  the  biting  blasts  of  the  north  and  east  wjnd3> 

bnt  this,  together  with  the  security  which  it  afibrdod,  i 

.constituted  the  whole  of  the  advantages  that;  iip^f-*  * 

^..Befsed;  and,  when  it  is  contemplated,  it  gives  a  str^inge 

.idea  of  the  comforts  qf  Hfe  that  these  proud  chje&iina 

.  t)f  ancient  iimes  enjoyed. '  I  could  not  percei^^e  4the 

.smallest  traces  of  any  thing  that  bore  the  marfc^  ,cf 

..cultivation,  to  give  indicatiopa  of  a  garden  of  ^ny  SOjrt« 

,;  Tradition  reporlSy  that  there  was  a  cavity  formed  iu^(|er 

,  ground^  through  which  they  might  descend  to  ^ 

..'river  fpjr.wajter  without  danger  of  beijig  moleatedf  and 

trtber^.are  still  the  remains  of  a.  dungeon^  li^  a  deep 

^-  .wellwi^h  a  cover  at  top^  through  which  prisone^  coi^ld 

^  "berM  down  for  many  ftithoms  deep^  aikl  tbusj^e^ 

^  ^ur^  9\%  snrmU  erpences.a  fearfully  savage  ip^nli^n^ 

.  jWJiiich..con1d  have  been  su^ested  by  necefsity  alp^i^e, 

fV^n^  in. which,  no  doubt,  b^ve  been  perpetrated  de^ 

^/of  t^p  most  inhuman  barbarity,  ifl  ^be  jdea*of  wl^jch 

\  /tb«;n>ipd.,?|iritifa  back.iyttb  borrof.^;  ^^e.-Bjle  \3^npw 
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Sn  niins;  but  enough  of  the  Walk  remains  to  "^ho^ 
tvhat  has  been  the  extent  arul  situation  of  the  buildk  . 
ings.  After  having  explored  them  under  the  inlpi^^fi- 
sion  of  ideas^of  the  most  melancholy  cast,  we  left  it* 
X)n  lo6ktng  back  upon  it,  now  in  the  shade  from  tUe 
descending  sun,  it  appeared  a  most  gloomy  mansion; 
and  I  thought  it  might  with  truth  be  called  the  Castle  . 
of  Dolour,  instead  of  Dollar,  which  it  is  now  some- 
times  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  village  of  thut 
name. 

''  To  dispel  the  gloom  that  hung  upon  my  tninQ, 
I  requested  the  tandbrd  to  partake  of  the  little  rej^t 
which  they  had  prepared  for  me;  for  I  now  found  bthi 
to  be  an  intelligent  sensible  man,  who,  u^er  tfke 
-plainest  exterior,  concealed  many  cfxcellent  qiialiticli. 
Tirom  him  I  learned  the  cause  ^f  the  superior  ctfhiii^ 
^hich  t  had  remarked  in  the  fields,  and  the  rieatn^fg 
of  the  housed  and  gardens  in  this  village.    The  faftiily 
of  Argyle,  hetoM'me,  had  agr^eed  iome  tritie  ago'to 
let  out  the  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  in  small  4u» 
visions,  "by  a  pftrticular  temirc  called  here  nfeu.    The 
term  was  new  to  the;  but  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
exptainthg  it.    From  his  explanations  I  could  gather^ 
•that  a  y^  is  a  kind  of  perpetukf  lease,  subject  to  c^- 
'tairi  ca^sual'  seignorial  acknowledgments  at  Jl>aiti6i:ilar 
occurrences;  such  as  the  succeision  of  a  new  heir, 
together  with  u  fixed  rent-charge  payable  annually, 
which  is  here  called  a^t/-duty.   This  feu-duty  is  sub- 
ject to  no  variation,  and  is  greater  or  lefs  in  propdr- 
'tioh  to  thd  value  t)f  the  subject,  according  td  thcna- 
tiire  of  the  origrYial  trom'pict.     It  tisuaWj^*  happfens, 
'  Ihat  when  the  feti  is  granted^  a-siwi  in  money  is  paid 
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doi^n  by  the  purchaser^  and  a  stipulated  rent^  or  fep- 
duty,  agreed  upon  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  i. 
^eater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  proportion  of  mone^ 
id  paid  down;  and,  of  course,  a  smaller  or  larger  an* 
naal  feu-duty  is  reserved.  The  parties  settle  these 
matters  at  the  time.  But,  in  whatever  way  this  is 
settled,  nothing  can  affect  the  security  of  the  tenure^ 
except  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  fulfil  his 
piirt  of  the  contract  hy  paying  th<e  feu- duty  regularly^ 
In  this  virAyy  a  person  who  has  got  a  little  money  can 
iit^Iy^bhtaiti  a  permanent  interest  inland^  which  en- 
^&2irages '  biai  to  provide  conveniencies  for  himself]^ 
i(ntf^xtend  the  cultni'e  of  the  soil  as  fai^  as  his  skill 
and  abilities  will  permit:  and,  as  this  kind  of  property 
i^  tj^ah^ferable  at  pleasure  to  another,  he  knowfi  that 

*  *  *  * 

ti'is  atwiEiys  m  his  power  to  sell  it,  and  thus  draw 
tiikdc^  the  full  value  of  hid  iinprovements,  if  evei^  hU 
Cltcwttistitice^  should  render  it  necefsary.  I  was  d^ 
li^tecf  with  this  account;  for  nothing  could  appear 
mor^  just  or  politic  than  such  an  arrangement;  an^ 
A^  beneficial  'efiecti  of  it  about  this  place  are  obyibiii^ 
ft)  \he  mo^  catelefe'  observer.  In  ,the  morning  my 
hifonrm^  showed"  me  striking  proofs  of  its  benefieiaf 
tendency  in  a  n^k^t  cottage  and  excellent  garden  wh^cR' 
Kad  been  built  ^nd  cultivated  by  an  industrious  tufof^' 
v^o^  a  TeW  yeah  ^go  took  Sijiu  of  half  an  acre  6f  nar- 
i¥h''Reiath  j^ui^d,  whibh  is  how  in  a  state!  o^  gtikt 
(S^bctt^n^rs,  andtn  Which  the  tiiKn  and  hk  fai£i^i^ 
lWtSs?itft'C(Wrrfoft^  He  pays  ten  shrflJngs  a  year^/^* 
duiifi  and,  had  not  the  ground  been  thus  improveil^^ 
it**'ivtr'cbtild'  hki^e  been  worth  Sx^petice.  Wftat  a 
l^Sm;  ft6u|fit'Ji  shirtBd  this  afford , to  the  peo]?le  ijpp^ 


En|^d  ?  :.^t  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  titbe» 
aiHl  poor's  rates  are  utterly  unknown  in  this  coanuy, 
XJbis  tailpr  now  thinks  himself  a  respectable  member 
of  society,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  frugality  and  content, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  upon  the  parish,  as  he  pro- 
bably would  have  been  had  his  lot  placed  him  in  Eng- 
land,. .  I  must  observe,  that  habits  of  frugality  and 
eooii^my  are^  universal,  and  strikingly  conspicuous  w^ 
this  distriet.  The  country  people  in  general  fitt  n^Or. 
dest  and  unafsuming,  temperate,  sober,  and  indu^ir 
trious  j  and  better  informed,  r9spe9ting  the  fun(||tm«pt^ 
|ainci|4es  of  morality,  than  any  that  I  haye«el9ewlp^;i^ 
mot.  with.  J  must  try  to  discover  the  ci^us^  qi^nfif^ 
]»^uliariltes»  ,    r  !         rn; 

*'  £arly  in  the  mpming,  my  landlord,  whohadpfr^ 
fp^  to  be  my  guide  to  a  very  romantic  deU^,|hat  rfa<; 
defcribjod  fp  me  as  an  object  yfdl  wont,h  s|efl;^lg^.c^^ 

'  online  ta  proceed,  I  rose  ^itb  alacrity.  Xhe  ,4lQi[^«« 
ipg  was  tine;  the  sun  shiping  out  clear^  and  the  ^^f! 

'  4f;9ps  Mnpng  in  numerous  clusters  froqa  the  poini^ 
i^f  ^yjcty  blade  of  grais  and  ^yery  prickle  of  fufz,ey  .(^ 
«h|tib.  {that  ^ws  here  in  great  plenty),  between  ^b^ 
^^^^f  ^M'bich  were  n(>w  ta.  be  disrinoly  inai'l|^e4.>^-| 
meq^.  number^,  of  those  radiat^,  ^obwcibs  y/hkh  look 
likjpl  v;^e.els» . eyerjr  filament  c^  which  ji^as^^i^pwr^tficfc^ 
«ini^  with  yeiy  ^mall  dctpr-t^Qps^  ^bjch.dj}i,iapt^T 
t^pOj^  ijve  brmiancy  of  the  diantx^,  ^lU  M  hi^ig^?P9l¥| 

npw*  •  -;•  •  ,-f«  ..,  ,'   S   ','  '  ,   ':"!•  ':;:•  l.r.fl   ,'wj   .    ^i.ii 

grf%pf  PRtaye  ^n  oi^.  of  kttjx^t  i»tefp»i^  ofvp^^. 
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tHMS,  that  of  mixing  of  soib,  and  ftmaiiig  itm-wA^ 
slanoe  callvd  mouldy  or  soil.  The  tillage  liea  in  ibe 
faoBOmof  a  msxh  femed-betweeii'two  mouiitains,  tbeit 
itttpen  to  the  south.  The  hoiisce  stand  at  iht  kwm 
partrof  the  \si\,  close  to  the  place  where  the  acdinlf- 
b^rttsoMenly  to  nm%,  Before  it  stretches  a'vaUfiy. 
hacrif^  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  south;  at  the  batloflOL 
of  which,  and  dose  by  the  foot  of  the.  hills  that  fiawl' 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  rate,  runs  the  fiver  ]>iH; 
ven.  This  valley,  it  seetns  to  me  probable,  ivas  at  onia* 
time  « lake.  Pofribly,  the  river  at  that  time- AccMpiedi 
the.  north,  part  of  the  valley.  The  little  mouotaia 
atrram  thatpaises  Castle  Campbell^  fitlling  hece^.^fv^ 
ever^  into  the  valley,  coming  down  from  tb^:0iPtt9n 
tains  duringeyeiy  fall  of  rain  in  an  impenioi(i&  torcen^ 
washing  down-  the  soft  materials  of  which  ^^J^Mfy§9t 
ofihe  mountains  consist^  carried  them  akdg  with  tb#^ 
stream  to^great  iquantaiea-;  whioh, . being.. $uiSmyldbs^. 
safaaide  when  they  reached .  the  .lafcff>i.  baa  g^i#dtH%» 
fiflvd;  it  4tp^  and  pushed  the  river  forward,  m^/llt^a: 
makeit  occupyits  preaeo4:  bed  in  Ui^ieippQaiUiflidt^/ 
the  ^ale,  where  it  now.mns*  Bf.degBee9>^ihe.tea|lh. 
rase  higher  than  the  water  in  every  |>ar|t,0tKJtht  ^fiH* 
mi^  las  .the/ torrents  still  coutiauBd  Vajb^ikm^  to^swfisp^ 
along  with  them  a  fresh  supply  c^ithe  aom^  ndateriij^y, 
the  land  has. risen  by  di^reea  in  the  vale,  m  pmportirti 
asu  the  escavatioQs  formed  by  the-  lorn^enls  becfOM. 
dpeper  iasnong  the  hills,  uotii  the  siMfiun^Jias  a&ueM4> 
ias  preaeat  form.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  in  wha^  iMii'%.* 
net,  at  a  fcMiner  period,  when  people  were  few,,enfl'.4(i; 
meBRii  entployed' for  clearing  aweyobstniQlicQa.in  ibcf" 
ccnraepf  the  nil,  it  ttnst  have  been>fieequ€ntly  fotiMl* 


Travels  in  3eatbauL'^Dolhtr\  Itass^ 

l9*-ibift  ks'tdiirsey  and  thus  tospraod  (n*eT  thtswholti 
?ide,:ffillifig  op  one  place  at  one'tinK^-  and  acraither 
pimt  Oi' a  future  period,  so  as  toi^ake it  rise  bighcv. 
«C;liie  northern  side  next  to  the  outlet  of  tfav  rill,  and 
dMM  form  a  gradaa)  slope  towards  the  rirer..    If  tbia< 
was  aetnally  the  progrefs  of  natnra,  it  must  have  bap** 
peMd  that  the  weightiest  materials  carried  'dowp  by. 
tftl^toi^eftt  woitld  take  their  place  nearest  the  bsise  cA 
the  hitt^  and  those  of  a  lighter  and  finer  nature,  be  caff» 
rkri  farther  down  the  slope.    To  ascertain  this  pointy 
Vcxsanined  the  fields  from  the  road  downward  to  thft 
liver^  and  found  it  exactly^  as  I  had  conceived  :it  must 
be^  the  tipper  part  of  the  vale  consisting  chiefly  of  anv 
accumulation  of  large  round  stones^  intermixed  with' 
some  earth;  lower  down  it  consists  of  gravel,  which 
b6(S0Afes  smaller  towaids  the  bottom  whereHt  ends  in 
Im  lAky   I  returned  'along  the  banks  of  the^rividetV' 
Ml'the^  liad  ocdaaion  to  observe  the  changes  pro^- 
iMfCd'by  human  tridustry*    Toward  the  foot  of  iba^ 
miHfnufns  the  bed  of  the  riN  was  thickl}^  strewed  wtdt 
UtfffitWnMff  lammlg  which  the  water  even: now,  when 
h^li*  in  »:  very  Jm^  state,  stntggleB  throii[|fa  4hem.  wiah 
fjf^'  imp^tM^tf.     In  dooda^  very  large  ma&es  9S 
MMIK  ^H  hurried  forwavd  a  great  way*    While  these 
odikipy  the  d^  ebasm  between  the  htUa,'  no  care  i^ 
tUMI'^OIIMOve  them;  but  when  the  stream 'enters 
Amp49v^1  iUm,  large  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  riviulet 
MwNiei  illiftogrefs,  and  make  it  overflow  ita  batilca|b 
iriMi  pMmg  AtmtaetiYt  to  the  hnsbaadm^ny  leare  is 
flrieettfrio^Mb^m  tWem>ff«m  jt^  bedias  soon  as  the 
WbdmdMi^^^tttnee  k^s^' that^he  oemse  of  the 
fMkvMtmt^  ikrvafej^markudJiy  a  mw  of  atonca^ 
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(If  %»!  large,  and  decreasing  in  size  as  it  practiodf^ 

owWitlMf^8id^-i«hi6H  f(irnf'ii"^f«>r'l^in^  ^iMi^niC 
l^»>h/«fthtu  its  iikjurtb)'  sij*  <i»t;>iin8t^''dr  ttMT* 
a^Muiftig'tWfr  th^'^ho1^'tif'tfie^Bller«t  til^  Wkn^ 
iMttif'tltaf  Hke^'  'd%»Wng  '^'':»e0bnttW  ^JvA^titS* 
««blfl^'IUiit-^Mefl(-'i^pdsliM<diH^Ay  iiWafd't^M^< 
smati^  tiii  itftffld  ibto  the  larg^f  river,  WvltuilMMfaa 
mN  {«%  ^wtpt:«irWard  ((MltVF^e  Mii,  'KM  llbtttttlSir' 
iit*<Mtifer»'Wli«n:»«r  the  rapidity  dr^e^UuVeUi^^m'i'* 
mkttSA^  tAiteA-:  •!  >f^t<this  a'virt^'iti'telfjM^f^yMttL'^' 

^.fj  .■,■■■■■  •   '••  •■■  '•   ■ '  •  •-,t'i*.i.»lq  l'»M<  tw' 

..1^.   !;••■  -i!  *■   ,  I     u.ti     i  •»  ,4  •!» '»i^yvi o«»i» 

•^fteli^k' '!g  '4ptfn  «stabll!ihM;"  an(l'Hhe'ielK|httt^ 
imm\oht»  oHtfe  fdfMsk  in'  «<Mrit)^'^''like  a!l(iitil* 
tMi  iM'bedtf  bUnl'pt«fM!d>fay  the  MiiilUli/ jasfliibqlal'' 
flbui  <fcAh;r  sSb'tfciliVdy'^'Vt^ftldiieifsQlf  8edlUi^>^r.' 
i^<  iMi^tM^idriMif  Aiil  jl^cdoi^lnftt^^  (iiJ4*k4oti^>|l<* 
riM^lHtiiVtria^ btMilite  f>^fet;t  teedrify  tdV^  tit^^hft!^ 
^rnvm^ifViHi^  ilWtulAI  not^'of  'd4«!ililt' 
sittn||t4lffttfeliPeii'|  in^)!rHit»«<(lfe3fbM«  AP'th^^iert- 
•ItbttMiiiiiaiiliisf  fin  (reedUed(loti%>rHhe  MifafOl  re^V 
mii^^&my,  ^But  tlie^iMb  tlimi«(b&  carried  ftirthelM^ 
Iflii  ^  Mftl^  tfWM  ^itnd«)%viak'%y>i.  Mature,  WoiM' 
gilAjir#i«>WlW|ii]fr«MriiyUdeaf:«h^'(fuiet,  did  d^ 
ti«'JtM«%tMWtMn^<4fliRi<lotFr|leti'{ibrid^  and  *M^nlidl^ 
faftfl  fAA-  ^  flf  tftiif Ikir^'HtlfWediaidul^,'  and  'sedl  4tt' 
t^Hibftf «(WctiA^4  |»^r^itXlb%f'  ber  ^k\  '^]rlet^ 

••»  t!>  -  I.'  i:?l!«!a  (ftliil't  ^m\k  ai  tV"«  H>"  ""  •'•'' 
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,  * .'         •  •       .   ' 

•fUni  ^j(w#  ''f  ^^'  #wi«neff  of  wqci^ent  ttmi  iht 
mfm  fPWWrf  pefW  •ffbrfi^.  and ^  U^ «mi Afco^nl i 
nifijlip  bwdioifig,  wi|lt.fisdwb)ed.  fury,  ifiu>  war^  aii^ 
i|Pfiu|i  H>  flM  its  gnwieftt  attiift^tiQD  i«  tte.wim,itf 
Hf^inti^it^tt*.  Tfy^  camiv^  of  tbf  l))q9dyiAii4t  ^ 

ff^fj^B  0I  l;be  dyini^.  the  clMbing  of  imnsp  tbr  fimi^ : 
bfRitMlf  of  ordnance,  the  loud  bn^eu  tiufopa^  nod  tfMtj 
fep^pw  4^»Ph  (H>Qititute  Jl8  most  pleaimg  i^om^tms* . 
TliftrWN*»ifcWW  of  |b^  fonlt  fmry,  hiUiid^  ditiwdKc 
•nd  ftrtMgif  are  among  iu  fkvobrites;  while  ih^.moii., 
aaft  aad  jriMMng  emotimit  of  lovej  friendship,  pity^ 
iuid  Ibrgifenefiii  are  viewed  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 
But  peam  b  fe^estabKebedi  and  adieu  for  a  time  to 
aD  tbt^fi^ve  pafsio^b  which  agitate  the  mind^of  roan* 
IfH^jpi^bioodad  politiciana,  and  oka  cilculatora  fof 
t^^y|doe,of  lite^  owaideir  of  it|  ler«W|  apd  prall#. 
ar  Ijqil^Q  thffn  «l  thcy.pleimi  U  ia  iHiffiaitm  fM* 
me|)utt  1^  empiie  is  again  tiiMtupbantu  and  I.  bail. 

hm  f«iMm.wi(b  m>v^  tb#n  p%rim>  j«y«   l4«vhnyiag, 

tin  paottd  tnfpingi  of  war,. bif  saUa«  aad  wilk^nrbiM^ 
ph|||M|' Jljs  polished  afmoof^  «M  ffdUjPt'apfiaaim^ 
tive  iwget  h)a  tiriiific  fwtiire,  hif  IJefuft jai^d.vfPnilfiM^ 
a|jirit>  and, .  witil  wf  are  ftiugbt  by  :f«tal  4ip§Himf»  !•» 
a|ipreciata  his  dispoaitlofH  «f  .|^te  to  believf  tbifc. 
aojr  .evil  can  luik  pidcr  po  bit  ng^pmU^    {^b^  tbff 

a^iiliixig  skin  fnd  ffu^lMrd  fms^  nS  4tti  MVl9i  VfH|^ 
hj^ll^  baaaiiAil  to  bcbo|d,.«Bd  plMa#n4  iQ<appmiitfli|} 
1^  |vhen  we  lopl^  btQfpnd  ibls.fiiMIWfaoa  we  tm  Mrj 

ihj^i  to  adxpirej^i  Imi.fvfFy  tbtiQi^  tb»t^nafrJiiitP<fi4mK ; 

d^talioa^nd  abl^rrew»|^.  l|N,lfpt>railff  fif  geaWi  ^ 
on  the  contiaryy  ia  glwaya  plaiaj  satisfied  with  the 
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1^  OtkPfi^e/^ 

Dadve  seoeiwly  displayed  ka  her  Goimtei\$ii^  .^|p^jk|ic 
tienlgnity  of  her  actions,  abe  scon]bs'  all  aieretn|Cf||M. 
tmhfilliflhjiieiiis,  and  is,  contented  with  her  Qwa^HHtj*. 
pie  hut  elegant. form.  The  more  closely  we  scnttitiM,^ 
bee  conduct^  and  the  &irtber  we  endeavour  to  pq¥f^.. 
Irate  into  her  thouglkts,  the  moce'  cause  we  see  fiMr' 
admiration,  and  our  heac«si  are  filled  with  thdukfuhieii 
fov  her  ine&tunat)Ie  gifts. 

The  world  consists  of  many  countri^;  aiid  eacfc 
pen<HBi)<^^t;hi(insd£.  mors  intereated  iih  the  liq^ptnefii 
dt  that  whecern.it  wa0  his  lot  to  bebom  thttii^  ihmt 
pf  any  other..    The  human  micd  naust  ascend  ftom . 
particulars,  to  gqjierals;  and  be  that  profefieaaaeqaaT^ 
love  for  the  whole  may  fairly  be  concluded  to  have  a 
particular  regard  for  none.    By  extending  baa  viewe 
too  far,^  aiid  graaping  in  his  imfiginatton  univenuil 
brotheiibood  and  unity  of  interests^  he' wealceoa^fadf 
natural  aLtacnments ;  and,  not  having  power  to  per* 
fofhi  his  wishes,'  he  tpses,  the  opportunity  ot  ei9ec&ig 
the  good  Which  his  (init^  power  enables  liua  to  dow 
The  men  most  fa^nious  for  this  universd  nafsuxi  luLTr' 
always  either  iotalTy  neglected  khelr  .owo  p^rtio^^. 
eonnexiond,  or  in  planning  schemes  foi:  the  eoodc^ 
the  whole,  have  );>verI6oked  with  unconcern,  and  qiokea  , 
with  perfect  calmnefs  apd  apathy  of  scenes  of  tKe  ut* 
most  wretcbednefs  and'  misery,  why^h  would  nn  the 
minds  oft)therB  of  lefs  extended' views  with.  tionKic 
and  amazement    As  a  great,  merchant,'  habituateil  t» 
immense  gains,  looks  with  contempt  on  lofses  tfaiat  , 
would  reduce  a  smaller  trader  to  rum;'  so  they,  in  anr  -, 
ticlpating  the  future  happinefs  of  the  world,  look  wlm 
mconcern  oa  the  revolution  of  a  kingdom*    Nothing;. 


4«  of  ijBftporQazu^e  in  their  mind%  go  they  but  9ee  tht 
tatoBi,  <yst4nt  pru^bility  of  their  wi&hea  being  effected; 
•o4  'whether  thia  conptijomatiQa  will  arrive  at  the  end 
6t'  one  ctDiufy,  or  of  many^  seoo^  to  make  no  im* 
pcdaioD  uperi  tbein. 

for  distant  good^  they  pfcsent  evil  brook, 

Aad  in  wild  plans  whole  countries  overlook; 

7|ieir  nlteds  tot  private  woes  ftd  no  isgard, 

IdO /Mire  tioMiifhex  look  for  aUifiwturd.    . 

ContMkt  themsdvcs,  good-natur'd  souls,  to  bear  aO  strife/ 

So  tb^ir  descendants  may  baye  happy  life. 

I^  US  then  kave  t»  these  mighty-minded  men  the 
tiek  of  effecting  .their  grand  projecta;  and»  although 
we.  are  not  uninterested  in  general  happinefsj^  let  us 
use  our  more  particular  endeavours  to  increase  the 
oonibit  of  our  nearer  connexions.  We  must  then 
r^oice  at  the  condunon  of  peace^  which  contributes 
so  iflMcfa  to  social  comfbrt^  and  inciseasea  so  greatly 
eur  po«ner  of  doing  good.  'No  longer  4oes  the  fond 
mxtoua  molihei;  listen  with  i^prehension  and  dismay  < 
Id  the  occttirences  of  the  bloody  field;  n^u*  sicken  witti 
ti^  fear  of  the  danger  of  her  children.  Again  they 
letonp  to  the  abodes  of  their  early  ydutb^  accompanjed 
by' thetF  counby*^  thanks^  and  loaded. with  bonon^  , 
sod  renown.  No  longer  is  the  country  opprefsed 
Hitb  ruinous  taxes  ^  plenty^  restored  by  the  goodnef^ 
pTjpiiovidenoe,  the  exeitions  of  agriculture  gain  fresh  , 
vi^idiir^  and  indnstiy  spreads  her  smiks  over  the  whole 
IsaidL  Commerce^  no  longer  afraid  to  trust  her.  richly«> 
frighted  velads  on  tbe^seas,  again  expands  Jier  sfils^ 
aod  .with*  the  rapidity  of  lightning  mes  over  the 
wlible  glober  Saving  and  reoeijdng  riches.   It  is  through 
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<«ft^.      V  .  fki.Mr^  ^erhn»*s  Tractors^    , , 

lN!i*^ci«eat>9*d)irt^  the  inefal  arts  ^te  in^  klioilRfi>^  fb^ 
t^  Mnefioid'^iscovqieflf  of  ingenioqs  m^fir^re  j^^-* 

nhed  <fmfti>a  atafei>of  sai*^  bnitaUtjf'to^jlrttlie^^^ 
Kghts  oF  j^ial  refinement.  In  b«r^^WiU»ilJ/^  fil^f 
iu  chijsf  friefid ;  and  the  first  m»rk  of  miin's  .ifg^^Mh 
-#itkm^k  af  lkttre^to  lieocNno  acquainted  l^ilfi  k§^^^f^ 
Bub  tho^e^ar^aaalf  a^fM'.ol^libeUt&iiif^^ 
enumerate  them  alt  is  beyond  the  labour  of  n>a%r.  J^^^r 
^w'ib^ht^tby  efery  <me;  and  the  dispo^tioa '^>tliat 
-than  Wk&cdoca  not  see  her  return  with  plea/^irff ^j^ii^t 
beUiric{ui«drMtbtbQ(grofiKtol(di4coiile|i^, :  /r  ;»^J^ 

/  .  T9^.mJ^*fr  ^J^creal^pn^  ifi  AgncuUt^e,  »c..^ 

i'i.  •.  ji  jjj}<  i>{/f|KaiDaLYlenati£edib  tlw^rjllistjl^lf^ 

' W'd^RfKsriiSaftloni^ji^  AgiScUtlni^  8^  }i)oi^rwiirkt 

'^itpHii  k  siyoit^Mif)iiqrby  opftotfouMOpreqpMiiideota 

fW>mP^uf)lln^  agaiim  :hfrf>Ptthim^;aiiit  Imii  t^safltwi^ 

btit  ilrtii^Rti^al^  iit«4neMf  jLhnftia^isra^^^  ob||ei|y9^j|((^ 

^ptt^.  ^^'VM-^tr«b)sty(  ikiMiilmaMiR  tb.  all,i(lbll9M^^ 
'"j^u^^SHisyntfvesrigaliM;'  fan&  aa)^  <^  np^imv^ 
'l^e^th^^V^S^ir^bf  klloWtedgv^  «nd(«hit;]fMwdf^ 
'  ^  jM^v^^^  ^'M6k^Mtmdi]igi  f  tbis^  >  );retii  i  pafs>(<f«nsuB|f  ,91^ 

'4el[r^6^WJth^  MblftdiMiqiiNiytAf  afgreKt^Jtu^^ 

(^rekpetklbt^Wi^fgeii^aiiidhg  whikp,  ifimy  oiemary 

^'  dii[i!^hbt^tiiAYe'in«J'ai%^tyot)(ud]iii]^  Iku^tjght 

faonourables  also:  but,  auoh  is  the  power  of  caprioe 

and  iiicredulity  over  the  human  mind,  that  I  have  seea 


J 


«  •  >  •  — 
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men  of  clear  and  excellent  understanding  frequently 
infected  (jy  it.  t  onde  khe#W  ^tletfean  «ubject'^  tA 
W^nfel^^Sk^tdur^  who,  whetiinudi  affdettd)  appferf 
t^^e^Hct^^nndibiind'reli^F;*  h  happened -tbat  the 
riMRyd' IffeittMyt  #af  calM  to  a  di#creot  part  of  the 
ribgttMn^  ^ '  Midb  ^  >  «]^(ilieatiDn  twae  f  madef  for  -  tie  ne«- 
tSfS^^VoS-^Ukyed:^  as  sota^aa  the  ctorafiosUionHMrfls 
llNi0M^^I«M  tft  ^lAtcHtyoii  acbotetofrits^dllHi^ily.; 
M^'e^eH ^'^fAMte^  was  madeve of  liah^  %mtii9^ 
«HMMIfi:  «h^'ti  have  teaond  ^mbm^^t^^iH  4g» 

'MftBiyMP«i^«iffyi^»^a(di  .^har«ri|^:t^4heABIfV 
aA^^^as  relaf«3^Pft3fi4^il«Htfi|QiiM(<afii«MMttjl)hlidil) 

in  had  rf flidfid  in  Am^rj^a  many  years  * 


and  who  re^ttmed  to  England  about  four  or  five  years 
net  ^'X  ^vdmak  ill  W^'^l64  Wllky»yiclM&^  in 
llMr%jiq^talM}j^'wa8  much  afflicted  with  a  frc^fi^t  pain 
tH^*i^^M^  Oifei]a^8l»)tfoncai%N  that  it  might 

pfebtMf)ttoMijnfdUnty^7Ar>(i^adef^4^  a  ^sfwb 
«MMMi^  tfMrtea(ffi;4y'JfaiiMy;rdAplO.  A^  .a)i&  con- 
M^Miaftb^  0^e|iaw|iiifthm4>aiiir7caaAe4i  ^wu^  days ,  ^r 
IPftka^eiiMrdBgiidMtpain  nmm^ht^k^mips4ioi  tke 
^^laiUHMMifct^Handi  aJgaittrfaagtA  neK^  U^V^^  017  tio-* 
^^IMw^qH)  Mp  ^a^dnabkrAfM^Mura  /to  h«fielf>  B{ie 
^HcdSMJmitti(ted  |ii^^i¥9iin  |be.^^i;p|yiiH;pf.^er 

^  dofiP^91ief'.ii»QndeiH  'C^  trf^d/Jby^othei^  wifb 

*4lifPiW6itteiBejL  tAt/kiigth^^.l4«W<^U^«ct^^ 
v:mk|qi  ^ladie.  fpbte  :!»rh«lf^.  l^f :< r  j^f U^f . ' l(fbe .  father) 
I        '<ttBBffiiUadidinifc^rliriioki^Uirct^Tia^         ;  took .  a 

!  •       r^     f     •        '  .        . 

i  ' .  r.  I  ,• .     .  .     "  u'  •  I  ( ;  *  J  ,  r   I , '  ♦  T  •  •    V .  " '  1 


930  Q»  Mr.  frJm^s  Trmtm^ 

^t tbajt  bad  seneM hisfsar^,  aii4  to invfpi^aMt^^ia 
m^ofe  of  the  cuiyw.  The  wotMi).wM.«»mf^ 
sarieiaaiiiHd  by  Ibam  ip  ev^  pftri|CMlarv  Bci^iMUiP 
latiaftBd  q£  hffi  oam^  yet  unfiling  to  fiipcedd  ^UllMll 
a  food  fi^uodatioo^  h%  imde  mtpy  «i^meQ|»  wi4» 
peudbc  poi»|ks  on  tfce  poQV  in  d^  leccyMwica  jEBr^|>$»* 
tknt4  ID  Americny  and  w^  bappy  4p  £nd  0m!WitmM 
tiill^ auccefafiLi}.      -  •   ..    j  u. 

,,Mr^  Pefkii)f>  wbo  yvas  a  mftn  of  peneU»tioBb>J<WW 
£or  thought  he  saw]  the  principle  upon  whieh  li^M^'^dsi 
|ui4  be>^;  i^HS^^y  «ao^b  to  a^  that  it  mtll^k§ 
ti§ni|d  ^>  bia  own.eiidpluioeiit.  tfit  ^oiy^Medi^M 
^postaxt^oal  pains  aroaa  from  pbrtrnfltioaa  opuwd  iby 
beii»g  expfomd  p^rtinliy  to  ft  draught  Of  $Sold  airi  ^#lbh]r 
d^wp  ^iiOr^  or  beiiig  w^t* with  rami  that  ik«nei^triS. 
fi|»  penudlBa  oai:  bodies^  that  it  ia  th(e  active  prificip)(^ 
or  prifyHpkiitf  axtifvfii  ihroiighottt  the  uMfrae^t  >tbM. 
lit  attaches  itaelf  to  ioatala  aa  a  cMdnctgrftpipi^ilt 
aobL4ct>t«;ai)otherr  but  t^are^eap^wJlytwhrnifimHi^ 
Oia^  by  apg^yiDK-tb^^;  poinu  ta  ^  ptitaiofi.anigBii 
bodiea  ^nd^f  the  oii^cumataQc^iiof (#b^ti»fSi0na.;6imi 
tb^  cau§e#  bf^i^r^.m^Jti«tM>  ^:)Mi^  fWlUo9k'0f.4km 

tf ip  6r«.  PW|ht^  b«  brp¥(ih<*  .to ,  tk»  (pai»  wberntoniNsr 

mcc  .  apgH^ . tbe^eb^v  giyifig  v^  laddllitH^ )twltBltbi 
v()^cb.W<Hild'  np^^ve  the  .«bMnMtiM>/aiict>a#  Idiflila 

,  A  q^fmi^  th«tt  coi^  p^^tratQ  90  JMItlyifUO'tlMI  j^a^Mil 
l9n4(#reft^ACtllfi  qpewiwaQf^tffeteatoftot^ftmjppwail 
IgRPMh  «if  t^^  vhijn  <su:i4  t^apH^  i^<tb(?  b^Mfi  mivAti 
}^  was .  ^0«iiyofe|4i|  ^  :mMt,«i»pfK»6fr.and  wiJAfd  lAfhsar 
]M^hiii^tp9v  pnealMiWt  i^ntAli  keiw  thM  Jbll>qoif]4Ml 


kli^fm  lite  phfR*  Btto^e  accdttnt  of  'cdM^  and 
efhci»  jhe  kiiew  wt^  friiMefs^  he  ^6^  tlMrefiiire^  4e^ 
If tfjiiiftri-  <o  benctfi  mtnkind  ag^in^i  tkmt  kk^tiaiH 

Iff  1^'  |ltir'4»f  ti«ctort;  The  4sgie  ^tt  I  4»efert  nttiied 
of*^  giifileflMiifv^nlb  I  kn««i:>  and  elhera^  'fv^Wm  i 
]m1^%<«h4  ttS"  •hairing  bo  opinidti  ef  <their  mecKcitW 
wbcB  kaown^  plainly  evince  that  Mr.  Perkkift  ^was  not 
itiiytaht»h  in  im  t!oxij«ctiires«  Hfe  -knew  that  it  ^a 
tirtefteiy*to  amuae^  and  tller4fene  tft^Heii^Jpefiated 
flmferif  ^tuvD  itiblotiirst  fiM  iiaiog  oae^  iti^h  the^dther^ 
Ima 9o  on  aUernatdy  during  die Of)erMioii  ^itt tiiehir^ 
<(toiMnfatte  i&f'old  made^ge  of  Aek'ihf^  <tij^a  ifi^ 
iCiidaa};,  T^ii»  ^rdlttid'  a  great  ldea^<  ihek'J  ^ffiWcyi 
The^pMfla'a^^Qomnce  tSf^bi^t:aga<<  of  lbci^|itfb^i<ted 
aUn^'of  ibt'lfKMrM^lyy  4ifUah  ^riiei^  were>  ii^mrddy  inu 
MiaM<ilM»'Jgddd  bpioioh'  of  lAaldf>htit  Wfatt'gave 
AKrftHkttiog^StMkey  tmA  atafli^  tiieif  fiinie^hii^aa  die 
flM^fttlM»  thai  iibfey  pM^lbr^lbefh^.  f  hi^e  kiM^ 
banpd  tMit'Ain  l%kma  JhibB^now^dtiiDed  khenf  pniM 
i0«foHr |^hi«fl#;  for ^his  Iain  wnfy  ^a»ihiif*WiU'.eer« 
HbAy^km^^hm  tfteaby  ]ii'pid|M<ftion  adttiey  deereAa^ 
in  pri^l^r  •t'was  onc^  itif  compatiy  with  sav^hd  iadiea} 
tttiOMMdMfiNlf^  4he  ^v^^df' c6tyirBiiAbh'i  I  sftid 
itMkt4  ted  tiivariMto  iben.  An  agtf*  l^l^fittiiwedfi^ 
alely  pfodiioed  4  pair  from  her  pocket.  On^i  iHt  tM 
mtfi-m^  flUvar^  At.  other  wa^  gtikl.  8b6  ^imI  t^tr 
JiOi»i^wl»'vMNidei<h%^  feir  tt 

Mnlmr  4Mg^e  Ingoing^^hkh^  eeaiied  Mi  fS'  riear  hdf 
atf 'hHwry^Wlieii  iitee-t>)iWh^'thaf  <ah^«^ad  heard  ^ 
lir«BM:>pei«kMMi  who'hid  1^  Mm 


.9M  <^}MryPefhm*s^'mcf$9r4.v :  < 

tl|cpi.    <<  Tim-  >y^ji«".:wd  a»e  fifft  l9d]%r5<^lbe0»M« 

^^yrpuld  ciire  aa  ly^ll  4^,»tbf(,tnictf)tp»^^i'Vthi6  fpt-^H  #ad 
nt  opcc  to  t^^]djf8ert(;i^9i^;|^(),  as  {vW^^nflw^.iifiMin 

^t|)a^  theif  faiQe  iseslaNijihcdy  I  (lave  ,nc^.fe«r/tliBit  I 
can  pi^ii^ic^r  Mf-  PerWiifj  well  kiioinn^4l|«4ii4ie 
rich  jiU,  jRpt  ^ufljrr  Jthcmfclv^  t?  U,^i^f»red:  ifjtfhcmt 

1  PW^-^W'^ftP^'y  for  it^    H»>pawiiny»  X.«uii9t^ 

^get  ^iefy  ^q<;l  .aypy  the  b^afiftt^pf  Mri  ?«iR|i|'8,pflfcrc- 

neb  dUpenedy  and  left  a  whiu^in^ak.    A  90Mlf&M^9 
:)jt^j^  infidel  iftj^h  f^peot  tor  th^CrCxd^iilre^fiq^ei^ 

of  a^isily^  ^r^^B9f)fi^  .tbi«  beiiagig;mMri^li^1#|min 
was  applied,  ana  the  efieots  were  exactly  giii\j4atkjllo 
die  attonislmient  as  well  as  the  disappointment  of  the 
gendeman. 

A  tad^<  titadfe^We''A7r^'kip^tftia'6rt&e'^Au!ton, 
mefctioaecl  *  tovsajt^  their ^fMrcr^^  Ip  bi|^^  ^l^)iP%ext 
tkofi  4^^ .'Wffriii  rtiy  a  large  ta)^^T%l6ki^lh{«  good 
pplio^t;  ^requ^^g  iJso^.t^(r|be  operator  would  bold  it 
jJjg^.fjvB  met^licjpv*,  affd  noV:^|Jjje4^ry,hhf>d^ 
^^ppBQSfd  t^i^^  be  a.  wftWf¥lwiW%]«hft <t<Ai  p»ii» 
pe^  djsy  t^^  ^be  ,^bcmg^t»-  ^^  ^ffertfrjweinirtw^.dii 


.lkw«3neaf<TttoWbiitilC£*  iky  wtfe4^tfiF  tb¥V<<li^ 
=>H»i»^itaig(\t!t  Her -toger'With  thii  Mira±,"'^di  ft6^ 

<4vJHtf.'"'  •{'I'JkX'j  vf.i^  ?.io-j- ■■  !jdi  biii.  «5jtt''q<K.-VJ 

.iii.iii.iia3^ 

ix9(7V)#Af  -Glifiwf  of  Be«rtqif»tkiiit  ^imrAauiiHiifim 

Uit<tfa«>t|»pridli^i()Nte3|^»7,"fA  N6i1I.'«^oar  libtd^ 
•pritt,  or  without  tbe9(!dtiii!^kll^'M<^^n^-nf«]tikUb 


IpAii  of  the  roet^j  and,  faitA  my  feiMitfe  during  Uie  siAn- 
ttier 'b«ci»'tqual'*fte  »iy  indintfMoBS,  I  shMtdiMve  bdW 
ijiiKfi'  foil  tthe  I^Bdk  of  oiy  «4i^  ^xpeaixaertts  witti  Ib^ 
fnrM^kioii  I  '^hen  pMaA^.  I  aiti^  however,  abks  16 
8b«W'by'the  fbSb^ing  6Lbt$i  ikrat  dither  epritt  ertyta^ 
t$km  irom  the  poiiltoe^*  Wilt  prbdace  0»  gocri  <3mps  as 
^ells-  p4*e(>ared  in  th*^  u^i»)  mode  of  cdlture  in  thur 

"'^'My  H9<wn  general  crop  of  potaloea  was  this  year  ¥er^ 
kilMerentj  owixtg  lo  tiie  use  of  4oo  mufeh  dungV  so 
that  I  had  fern  unotual  qtiaiMity  i>f  -haiihii,  n^t tk  a  Wy 
IMklersle  ofrop  imder  ground,  but  I  could  perccm-Jid 
fitiiereffM»e  betwixt  ifeat  fpooi  the  sprits  And  sHUs.  >>Tile 
pradluoe  ivom  a  rood  of  each  were*  kid  aaidte  to  te^ 
heeti  wei|d;hed;  '^but,  during  my  abaenee,  they  #eris 
earthed  without  its  having  been  attendfed  lo*  I  ciMiM 
liot  perfceive  by  the  eye  any  diflferetiee  -  in  ^the  t^ivhO 

s 

heaps  as  they  lay  near  each  oth^.  The  l0llo#iikg  iex* 
perimem  ttiadehya:  friend,  lipon  whose  aoeuracyihe 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed,  ascertains  thetfei^ 
iffirportant  feet  of  thfeir^compatative  producef  and  here 
it  mayl»e  proper  to  observ^^  that  he  used  sprits '^df 
considerable  lengthy  placing  them  hdrifeontHUy  7il 
trenches,  which  I  likewise  tried  this  season  whh  f6* 
rfrifar  succefs.'  The  fbllowirijg  is  an  "extract  fr6n¥*ls 
letter  upon  the  subjee't.  '^  The  smiiR  attcM^tl^  t  hlM 
'^'U^ad^'td  as^^MaM  the  productive"po^g|ttrs^*^ple 
«♦  ^rits  in'tompisirison  with  larger  portions  of ^ the  ^pitf'^ 
<^xktcie,  faaipe  'ebtepletely  conytnoktd  ute'  tiUt^lOete^fii 
««  no  necefafty  to  saorifice  atiy'u^<!iW  )^aM^^f(4t  M 


On  nwMf  P9taioi9jr4m  SfirHs.  Mi. 

^  vi  ^^wt  &9m  Ike  body  «f  Ui^  vool  (only  takiog 
<^  th«-Jbjir«  peel);  by  way  of  bein^  MiDe  I xli|4  l>Pt  in* 
^' ji;ffe  tbe-roou,  which  always  strike  from  tibe  Qya  at 
^^t^^tt^M  the  fiprii  ahpots;  tlMoel  stopped  after  4bf 
^f  tJbMfrd  joifit^  and  planted  boraoatajly  in  tren«h^ 
.<f  eaf^d^ing  them  up  afterws^ds  aa  we  do  cekry^  as  the 
'-^.lipngbt  aboota  which  came  faom,  e^ry  joiat  ad* 
**  vanced  i;i  growth.  On  the  same  day  I  fluted. 
'<  6^%K  of  sells  cut  in.  the  common  way,  taiUng'eare 
**  that  there  were,  the  same  number  qf  eyes  in  the 
**  tren^lhes  cofUaining  ^setts^  as  there  u^ere  jwnts.  m 
%tk^se  Mtitere  simple  sprits  were  planted^  and  4M 
'f^^ert  planting  ibey  wei^.  treikted  exactly  alike* -I 
^teye  now  had  the  whole  taken  up  agreeable  to  your 
*'  wish^  and  find  that  the  11  oonoea  of  sprits  (wbicbi 
'^{i^qjd  .bavp  b^n  of  no  use  for  ^ny  pll^r  pufpos^ 
'/^ve  pro(luced  ^Olbs  8oa.  of  good  sifieabte  potato^ 
^'and  thal;4i|lb^.'Of80tt&  have  given  .dslbs.  lSoa«  You 
ff  puy  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  abov^  alate*; 

'/CmeAt/'    « 

^-i  It  4^1  nv^  know  how  an  experimeiu  could  b^  cofWr. 
4iicted  jpiore  fairly  tb^i)  the  ab«)ve}  which  terminates 
a?e])  jf^  ^Yo^r  of  aprits  from  an  cqintl  nuntber  of  eyea. 
ia  WM^  opposed  to  them;  a^oid^^  lanay  have  occa*. 
s|oJw);Ai&^¥P^>^ity;  but^if  a  regular  equality^  pff^ 
.VWi^pafi^^,:Jj.eiMertain  no  doubt,  .      •  ;. 

Mentionii^  this  subject  a  few  days  :ago  at  a  friend's 
house, iri.  the  neighboufboodr.  h^  informed  me  tb^t, 
dpiipg  tbf^J^st  springs  he  caused  a  ^uauiity  of  tjff^Ao 
be  ^li  out.  froi?^  uxiti^  favourite  potittoes^  without,  at 
all  ii^uriog  them,  for  family  use,  and  that  there  were 
aa  jnauy  af  abo^  h^f  iUed  the  cr^wn  of  a  map's  hal^ 


^36  The  Humming  Bird  btseci. 

ox  probably  about  three  pints;  these  were  planted,  and 
he  shewed  me  the  produce,  which  was  upwards  of  4 
load  (240lbs.)  of  some  of  the  best  grown  andhand^ 
some  potatoes  I  ever  saw  (exclusive  of  the  small  ones^ 
which;  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  selected  for^ogs 
^  cattle)  5  the  weight  of  these  eyes  could  not  exceed 

Sot-  4]bs.  at  the  utmost,  and  their  value  was  literally 

,-.•"■.'  •  '.  '  -  .    r» 

nothmg. 

I  am,  of  opinion  that  eyes  taken  out  with  the  pomt 
of  a  knife  or  an  apple- scraper,  may,  in  large  practice^ 
be  fcv^d  preferable  to  sprits,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
^eme%  of  the  latter;  and  an' apprehension,  from  ll»4ir 
siM^ffUl^nciEiji  ^^^  in.  case  of  long  drought  the  sprits 
xnay  he  injured,  and  the  crop  fail.  The  eyes  being 
carefully  dried  in  an  airy  ^situation,  may  be  presenred 
for  several  weeks,  and  on  this  account  merit  a  pre- 
ferehce^  thoijgh  experience  has  convinced  me  thlat 
.  sprits  may  be  kept  some  time  either  In  dry  land  of 
pld  tanners  bark,  in  Which  I  by  accident  placed  a 
qu^i^tity,  which  I  found  at  the  end  of  a  montp'm 
perfectly  good  condition.  The  ey(te,, however,* require 
lefs  care  and  attention  in  the  planting;  and  this  'is  a 
matter  df  importance,  as  all  agricultural'  operafipns 
/)ught  to  be  80  simple  as  to  prevent  accidents  artsihg 
from  the  blunders  or  inattention  of  cafelefs  W9rkmen, 
from  which  every  one  suffers  who  does  t)bt  ^Wi^riqimd 
his  own  affairs  in  every  department. 


•■    03  V/'JIT 

BSmK 


Your  correspondent,  in  page'  158  of  the  Is^i^^dM- 
ber,  mentions, $' humming  Wrcf-like] insect^ ^wtnc^  is 
trie  sphinx  stellatarum  oF  Linnaeus.'  {is liab}^ 'm  so 
smilar  to, those  of  humming  Wrds^'^itjat^'ii  'liji  Jfe» 


.^^  ';  .    ,A»-^-  r 


.f    -^ 
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On  rahing  Potatoes  from  Sprits.  Wf 

''^laently  been  mistaken  for  them.  Many  stories  cf 
this  Hind  have  been  related  to  me,  and  perhaps  feW 
deceptions  have  had  a  better  foundation;  biit'I  believe 
OS  yet  no  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  real  humming 
bird  having  been  found  in  this  country,  or  any  part 
of  the  north  of  Europe;  though  the  humming  btrd- 
t|>binz  is  tolerably  eommon^  but  so  active  ^s  fb  eva^ 
ordinary  pursuit  without  the  aid  of  a  net:  tts  Ibi^siotf 
niay  be  found  in  most  works  npoit  entomology;  'an4 
figures  of  it  are  in  Wilks^  Harrrs^  Rsesel,  &tr«  'Betieye 
mei  dear  dpctor,  your  faithful  and  humble  servant^''  '"^ 

'^"^  i.  LEIGH  mittPSi' 

The  public  are  mudi  indebted  to  my  wortby  c6rrc.r 
spondent  for  his  attention  to  the  very  mterestifig  otxr 
jcct  of  his  inquiries^  in  whose  name  ""f  beg  leave  to 
return  my  best  thanks;  and^  thoitgh  t  am  satis^4^ 
that.some  circumstance  of  importance  has  stitl  e^cap^^ 
notice;  yet  the  appearanc^es  are  sucTi  as  will,'  f '  hop^ 
jndiice.  nian^  otbers  to  prosecute  these  experimentli 
until  the  ^ts  shaU  be  ascertained^  beyond. a  po^ibilitv 
of  ooudL  and  the  circumstances  that  occasion  the  va- 
tiations  that, have  been  observed  accuraterv  pointea 

{i'J ill  /I  I'  '  V    -'    J '  } ' '  '  '  '■ '  '         >   .  • ' 

*olib  Many  partfculars  in  the  above  experlnrients  are 
left  indefinite,  which  ought  f)  be  ascertained;  with  a 
view  io  which  I  shall  here  specify  a  few  circumstances 

•   1st.   It  is  a  rulcTtbat  I  should  suppose  wrthont  ex-* 

<!  fOfil//  ,joj'.i'u  v-v*"-''  '  i_     ■'';■•  .;  *    -.•  ;■       ..  ,r  ■ 
cepti.on«  aivd  which  has  b^en  invanaQly  coiiflrnicd  by 

my  own  exBerimentSu/tnat  the  smaller  the  setts  ^f  pow 

tatoes  are,  the  greater  is  the  proportional  return  of 

produce*     I  should^  therefore^  expect  in  all  cases  a 
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much  gfeaier  return  from  ^inaH  eyes^  or  $prit^  lit  pso^ 
portion  to  the  weight  of  seeds  planted,  than  ficftn 
pieces  of  potatoes  of  a  larger  size.  *  Bi  this  resp<ect  tB& 
cxpj^inent  above  turns  gut  .precisf^^a.!  would  «9c^ 
.pect  it  should  do. 

^d.  Large  setts  of  potatoes  require  a  certain  dis*- 
Isu^e  firotn  plunt  to  plant  to  prodube*  a  fbH  crop;  tf 
itHt^  ilistance  be  not  allowed,  the  crop  will  be  ditnU 
nkbed  much  btjrond  what  it  -naturally  ought  to  be. 

^4'^  I  eonoeive^,  Ahafe  the  onff  circumstanci^  wnrthy^ 
of  beings  -  attended  t^  by  thd  cahtvator  of  potato^ 'b^ 
tlffffr&s  pBfoduCe  (th#t  hi  the  grofs  produce,  deduding 
the  weight  of  seed  .planted)  from  a  given  extent  of' 
^KBiadj  the  expencc  of  culture  being  suppobed  equ^K 

The  circumstances  to  be  adverted  to,  then^  and  psr- ' 
Ucalarly  noticed,  if  we  wish  to  give  the  requisite  'ac- 
cutacjr  to  thjd  experiment,  are,  the  nomber  of  pianb  '^ 
put  talo  the  same  extent  of  ground,  the  weight  of  the  ' 
whole  fets  planted^  and  the  weight  of  the  virhole  {ntK  ' 
4uce  in  both  cases.    Unlefe  all  these  circumstaiiccs 
be  distinctly  speeified>  I  do  not  see  "AiaCahy  con^hii^ 
sions  can  be  drawn  of  much  eonsequfince  to  tbe  prati*  '' 
tical  &rmcr;  for,  so  k^ng  as'these^are  left  indcfitnteji 
the  rewh  of  evefy  experiment,  ilaa^be  itt^?ieTy*dr«> 

I  do- not  speciff  the  necefsity  also  of  havtfig^liie'flAI'  ' 
and  culture  exactly  the  same  in  botli'  edsesr^  ik^'  iSih  *  ' 
must  ever  be  sixpposed;  bdt  it-oifghi  to  be'pirtictdarly' 
specified.  •      i  *'  •  --  hjAJ-jiiiv^  ;.-• '.  •: 

I  dp:  not  4t'.p«eaeDt  wish  td  ent^  "tvrtojM^^feon^i^r 
deraUon  of  iheooQ^tniemeieB' or ^inGdyHrdriiias^ti^''t]faJ!'  ' 
Slight  resuljt.frain  difoMt  ptiidtiqetff^tbe 


Dog^t.firBt  to  be  ascfirtaiaed;  .this  ia  ^  impQitaticei 
^d  it  is  only  after  this  ia  done  that,  the  othem  fiaouiv 
pp^wdy'  iconaide«ed»  t    .  '        ,  \ , 

•<fcj»^fc^**«»^l     II      I     ■>       I  II  Mi*   I  ■    ■■  llO^      — — ■  I     I    ■■  I  I  ■  II         t     > 

Reading  Memorandums^  ^^^^, 

'. *^ GooDJiBas. i$  the fbundaliioa Mooeof. creatiao^ * 
the  inexhaiiatiUa  ioume  of  aUifidicity.   ;How  adoaaUr ' 
then  ia  that  baiiig  who  is  goodnelii  ilaelf^;  how  aatia*  ^ 
abhisig.hif  condesceosiooy  iituoiting  iat  one  faptt^ 
aQcifialod.iDieUtgMdea  in  btaiwnamloQ^e^  •. 

<'The  highest  degree  of  perfecMoa  t(r.^l^pil)^^)|r'.' 
ensalvd.  being  can  igrrive  must  depend lOn  bb  prqpiiaiit^'' 
to  the  divine  character  in  mi)paV.r9Qliti«fo  and  gpoif  « 


^,Iion}  Ka^iiia.4»bdervei|  ^tbal  ^5  viaiuombaottoiMiir  ' 
foood  by  inductioo.  to.  kad  M%  ^.miMim  bjniiispiiiMg  : 
cq^9ip)i^ ,  resemblipg  the  ptTsioM:  tbat.  psadueo  limm  : 
actioosf  ^nd  hence  the  advantage  of  choioebpok^  «Ml ' 
chpice.coippany/'  . 

t^  [Tl^i^  gmuina/a^d  epontantcma  diaavreEytiEiia^via' 
notiqn^  i^  ever  agreeable  to  the  human  mind/' 

'^iMnP^  Reapnour  says^  that  a  grain  of  gold  mfty  '- 
be  j^t^li^^  tp  29QO  fipet,  and  cover  aturface  of  Bdore.' 
dual  1400  square  inches;  and  that  the  thickneia  of 
thc{^I4,ifi  the  thinnest  parts  of  aomb  g9t  wire;  did' iiot 
ex(^^  t)>e  &urteen  millionth  part  of  ah  inch/^  ' 

^|I  bfiye  yet  met  with  very  liiitle  happiaMfs  f rom  the  '^ 
tender  sympathies  of  relative  affection.*'  * 

'.^ J^^ying  our  thoughts  before. the  public^  such 
wo|^f)  jsbouW  alwaj^s  be  chosen  as  are  most  strongly 
amc^jilfglvUly  exprefsiye  of  ifae  intended  idea.V 


fiiO  Beading  Me 

^  f[be  difitODpend  fiiaoy 


cranion.^' 


^  The  science  of  fhymogaomy  ii  fRftlwr  «0 
boi  irrational  ar  it  it  generally  supposed  lo  be* 
palttODy  every  virtue,  and  their* Several  modd^ 
iures,  aad  eombiiuttictot  which  auUitt  is  the 

or  a(t  iaiiC  oaaraie  dtAnady  MtdK  MHaaaiaf 
4tm9  frittdij  vlMianyaiiKiiwiaflMHler^rf'te 
fMT,  art  thUMvfi  into  sMMiiRf  and  dm  vifdirif 
daceg  a  aamhi  nwillgai^iiim  of  faangii  tawfcua  %y 

i|MD€  of  MMBiMli*'' 

««  h  i«  acal  hmnttiity  and  ktiWtntfc  |»  Mde 
tliKha  fkan  twckir  evaii'' 

^  To  diaeover  t  new  untommoii  veift  tit  f^ki^w^ 
uf0a  Ofdiaavy  aad  bealiifc  Hlpkiy  fHfiiNtf  that 
4m  |iMF«r  of  ulugiMrtM  wliiali  Mltif%  has 
Mtf  10  tNMT  iMttwiieti  a«d  «iib  ^  fin^  ^^Mifl^ 

^<  He  waa  MBaikabla  for  havUi|p  a  |l|ilr  iuwriwi 
ifuMiainmai'  nod  iMfa  brUbvims  i^iiittlHiB*'' 

jho  Correspondenii. 

A^^aA^        lit  mh£dL.£td^k^aMt   im  atut  MMt^ 

TkefrimdJif  hiU.  by  Mr.  Mirmh  ikaU  itJUgmmM 
1^  The  cvrcum^Uwfe  he  alludes  ie  did  nJtU  esc$fe  iiemtie^ 
t/  the  Editor-,  but  the  unavoidable  hurry  ui  ^tmi^tK^ 
month,  owing  to.  tke  dda^  t»  the  priuiiug,  fas  fewmiei 
the  posdbiUiy  6/ the  alteration  reoommemded  tiS^  ttmet 

To  other  Correspondenii  iu  our  netfi.' 
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>i. .*'   ^1 


■  *  • 

For  /)r,  ^nder^o^ . 

^Wsitlis  ABSPriCTIllG  tKfi  MAfifA^^lSMSN^  OF 
^   ..  A    FAHM.         •  *^ 

4^'^*«t,-^  '^^^'"  '• 
-  A-#f  *  i '       -  i^ jt  ih#  getteml  tiarn  ot  thdught  dis- 

(jhljMillu  ymrvmoud  ^blflnslicmsy  lam  iadin^  t^ 

ImpiF^bal  yMjMUwH  bi  o0enfM  at  a»)|  sdiciling 

^out  afsi^tance  in  regard  to  a  particular  that  is  of  fon^ 

aMlMMe  {offportanoe  •  tb  <iiief  and  dmrefere  I  shall 

pioceed  ^MioiftiiMribcr  aythtgytlt  .#tf  e  4b»  ca^.  t^ 

I  am  aboiit  to  ^t^r  on  the  ocQipation  of  a  farm 
of  sioderale  extent;  which  I  do  partly  for  the  purpose 
dfili  idbrding  bi«  «  pfea^^  andiitelAfM  rtoreati6n, 
ai^mr«tA|^lence  does  not  altogethel^^e^nd  upofiif} 
Ail^^l  ny  £natices  are  not  such  as  to  admit  of  my 
m  this  employment  without  a  view  to  some 
K  jt  iliipece&aij^tlvill  I  should  proceed  with  cau- 

^*«l*MH(Mk  "^^  attentipn  tg 

thai  purauiC.      I  ^t^»iigS^ /ff^  .^Kflf^^  me^ve   ac-* 
Vol.  IL  R 
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qiiainfed  with  rural  affairs;   but,  from  an  attenti?r 
perusal  of  your  agricultural  writings,  I  feel  that  ray 
own  acquirement  in  that  line  are  so  sHich  ioferior 
to  yours,  and  I  have  been  already  so  much  benefited 
by  your  in«ti»ttc?tionB  in  regard  to  a  variety  of  part^ 
culars,  that  Ilaini  anxious  toprofit  by  any  hinbfwfaich 
you  sHiiir'be  pleased  to  throw  out  on  the  present  oct. 
cailon  f6t  "my  information:  nor  is  it  to  me  alcme  that 
these  hit»ts  may  prove  useful;  for  many  others,  under 
neaMysrwiilar  fcircomstamces,  may  profit  by  the  same  f 
a^tias,'  no  donbt,  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
k4ttrUo'Jord  Sommerville  on  horse-'hocing,  which  was  . 
pAtjftshfed  itt  the  iTth  Number  of  yonr  "  Recrtatkms.'^ 
'The''  Arnfi  that  l  ann>  to  ocGut)y  is.situfklediabottt 
twelve  miJes  ftom  a  lar^e  market  town,  and  is-cbiefly 
in  grdfe  at  present;  but  part  of  it  is  iitcotQ.   'It  is 
accouttttri   strong,   sound   grafs  land,   tbough '  nsUher 
terriditig' to  bver^dampnefe  •during  a  fainy  tseason^  at. 
wTitch  'lYtti&s  Bdme  coiafse  kour  kinds  of  rgraAesmake' 
theif  a})pearance;  and  during  the  whole  .of  therwiitferi 
season  it  is  t?oft  and  spungy*    There  is  not,  howfeveiV' 
any  appearance  of  permanent  E^rivigs  over  d>e  whola)/ 
so  that  during  dry  wealher  in  smnmer  tfa^  land>rbfe-^- 
c(^mes  hard,  and  is  apt  toicbop^'itt  theis^^ftcsttplaote^f 
arid  dry  ifito  a  substance  somewi^afe  rei^embliin^  EntadMj 
ckyor  brick.     It  is  ii^^^'middHng'condtti6tn:4is  loi, 
richiieft,  hrt^irtg  been  dunged  upon  the  sward^ikscoflto 
as  circumstances  would  "permiT,  with  dung  brought 
frdrhf  the  tdtviV  liythe  back'  canrJage>itn.driviiigrihaiy. 
I  Vyi)ghr  to  baH'i!  stdtedy  thafr'thergrafs^  hae(been<a^uall^^ 
cot  ftbo^t  Mid^i!irtun^^  /ahfi^rniadeiinlaifaay^^'AhQ  >prD*« 
ixx^y  'lesn^rly  a9>(l  (/an  a^eettaki^  (being  in..geQttiaii«i 


•  I 
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the  rale  of  from  one  load  to  «  loiad  and  a  half  per 

The  com  laud  is  stiff,  and  of  a  thin  ataple^  not  being 
alK>fe'&Nir  inches  deep^  over  a  bed  of  strong  brown 
ydb«dsikickty>  which  I  am  told  must  not  be  touohed 
by  the  plough  because  it  will  diminish  the  .prodi«ee» 
The  crop9  chiefly  cukivatod  have  *\m$n  wheat>  and 
beans^^wilh  bn>ad  clovef  and  barley  .oecasioiaally.    In 
a  fiMroumUe  season^  espebiaUy  if  ti-  be  modemtely 
iQoiat^  tbe'Cfops'aretoleraUe;  bnt'in  a. dry  seasoaitJite 
earth 'bedonves  bound  like  iron,  and  the  cr^ipaiire^.v^ 
peon  n  i'jaiRv  consoious^  that  justice  bastiettbetn  done 
to  lioim^iKkisi  byvthe  ioinBier,  and*  tberefere  am  Mt 
^vMiOQt  thopes  tbaty^  bjit-the  attention  wbioh  I  n^n 
to  bestow  opon.ity  it  .saayhe  pofstble  .to  ame)iov$4e 
it;  e^pecBaily»i£  youishtdl  be  so  obliging,  as  to  &youir 
in6%ifth>Boc>bi  biota  as  you  shaU  think  nec^fsary  to 
give^imtbaTiewrto  putting  me  into  a  fight  train  of 
tB8iuigeiiient<  respecting  such  aoi}s«    Ovi  my^owin  part 
h«bn  promise,  ^ that  orery  hint  which  you.  shi^ll  give 
shall  beattenfed'to  wilh  the  utmost  pofsible  precision^ 
avkdMr  vebult  of  ^my' eicperience  coofimunicaied  to  tb^ 
pnUiC'OA  dfte  timc.rthroc^h  the  channel  of  your  va« 
Iqaideicniiscfilianyy:  sho^  it  be  so  long  continue 
(irhicitJ  hoperaod  itiafiit  it  will  be)  ;aa  to,  render  thi$^, 
pi!acticaU«iby>  isir^  your  JiAimUe  admirer,  and  sincere 
wettivish^^   '.  .  .AGRICOLA. 

.  CiiS^rir  maytaddy  thai  limeiis  IQ  be.  had  M.f  i;9Pswt 
abfeijpnoe/ abouii  four  railed '.fronv- the  pr^misf^^;  b¥.t. 
th«tjitinever>iha8ibe0n«m{rioyjed'(tM»iAbe$tV;SQU9,:^s  a 

iMmn^  so  iartas  Txiaii:kacn«r  ,CdneyQaii^fpc9i;i>^> 

R3 
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wbeth^  tb^rc  is  ax^y  probability  that  liooe  wouk}  ptore 
beneficial  upon  such  a  soil;  and,  if  so>  how  should  it 
be  applied? 

a 

Observations  on  the  means  of  ameliorating  clayej/ 
soils,  in  ansuer  to  the  above. 

There  are  few  cases  that  coukl  have  been  pnnpoundqd 
.¥(hich  present  greater  difficiiltiesy  if  ik  ^utisfaotory  aji^ 
swer  be  aioied  at,  thau  the  above*  If  the  iacid  in 
.question  belongs  to  Agricola  himself,  if  it  ^  tythe 
fr€)e^.and  if  he  haveihe  command  .of  a.  r^^oHfibie  SMW 
9i  money,  it  mast  be  his  own  fault  if  the  ejpiterpMri^ 
ii;^  which  ^  is  about  to  edgjAge  do  not  prove  boib  pro* 
£table.and  plea«iog  to  him;  biU  if  it  bdk)og  lo 
aaotikcr  person,  of  which  hia  tenure  is  «hurtor  un- 
ctrrtain;  if  it  be  liable  to  pay  a  tythe  ia  Iwdi  for 
M^hiob  a  fix^  modus  cannot  be  obtainedd  pr  if  be 
have  pot  4  tolerable  aiim  of  money  at  QomiiiaivQl^  it 
may  be  very  much .  (be  revarte:  jEbr,  akhough  na  laad 
eaa  be  more  productive  than  a  soil  of  t^e  nature  ahavie 
flesor'ibe^s  when  it  is  put  into  the  best  osderof  wbifib 
it  is  susceptible,  yet  while  it  is  in  the  condition.  ahonRe 
described  its  crops  are  uncertain,  and  seldom  aUm- 
dant;  ihe  expenee  of  maaagement  is  considexafab; 
and  any  attempts  at  partial  amelioration  will  piove 
both  troublesome  and  friutlefs:  the  money  so  eipeaded 
will  be  lost,  and  no  jiensible  amendment  wiU  onaia*. 
In  light  soils  this  is  not  the  casef  for,  although  4b^ 
are  not  ausceptible of  beingpermanentlytimfMoyed  lo 
.  8«ieh  an  exteiUy  tbey  may,  onder  skiliU  mi|QitgemeiH» 
at  bttk  «iyeace  be  ameborated  for  a  aborl>  time  Ma 
^ery  conHd^eable  degree.  .  •  t  • 
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'Havteg  made  the^  preliminary  observatibnfi,  urhieb 
I  conmve  l^  be  of  great  importance  to  atl  (hose  who 
are  ioclinerf  to  speeufclte  on  agricultural  undertakings^ 
I  shall,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  correspondent,  sug- 
gest a  fiew  hints  respecting  the  means  of  ameliorating 
chyey  aoils,  which  are  the  result  of -experience  and 
amentive  observation  for  many  yfears,  and  tnay,  I 
thinb,  be  reUed  upon  withotn  danger  of  mtsteadinrg 
those  who  have  little  experience  in  agriculture. 

There  iire  two  maxims  respecting  such  soils  which 
appeal*  to  me  inctintrovertibk.  The  ^rst  is^  that*  it 
is  sccrceiy^  pofiriblr  to  cnltiva!^  a  sti#  soil  with  advan-* 
tage  while  h  is  in  a  ^ate  of  poverty ;  ibat  is,  wfaeh 
theie  to  only  a  thin  stratum  of  vegetable  mfonid  above 
the  BoKd  bed  of  olay ;  '«nd  when  tliat  mould  has  hot 
been  00  omtb  impregnated  with  mannres,  anddivitied 
by  frequent  cnhure,  as  tn  afsufme  a  friable  texture,  aiftl 
luMTlaht  proKiicacy.  The  sei^wid  is  connected  "with 
if;  vie.  Ilm  rhe  gnafs  p^mchiced  on  itaeh  a  aoil,  in  a 
sitoriiaif  state  of  poverty,  wifl  not  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  fiber  (n  pile,  or-  more  abundant  in  quantity^  tf 
?M«pWed  toU^'  tn  tliat  slate  for  ever  so  many  years^  but 
llr^'l^vilise;  ns^  it  will  naturaHy  ttin  inte  fog,  or  ooatse 
afld  sewr  gf^fses,  whieh  are  Asrdisfaect  by  aH  dofttfeHic 
ifttoiais.' 

TMete  ure  dChei*  two  maxims  i^pectiitg  sweh  soils, 
1i>lfleh  I  deem  eqitaUy  unexceprionablei-  vie.  that  when 
Miti^^TeMf^  ^Qr  once  deepened  to  a  suflfeient  degree, 
andafnetiOnttM  by  proper  manures  and  frequent  col- 
iMEV  tW^^fM  w4if6le  df  that  nMift  has  become  of  a  mo- 
dttMelj^  Mabk  ^46Kaire5  thess  soils  are  oapable  ttk  the 
Jitst  place  of  being  kept  under  ^^tsut^fbr  any  length 
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cyf  time  with  little  trcMsble  or  expence^  tnd  of  affording 
annually  the  most  weighty  crops  of  the  best  kifldfl  of 
corn  that  can  be  produced  in  this  coantry;  and^  m 
the  seamd  place,  if  such  soils  be  properly  kid  down 
into  grafs,  they  will  be  capable  of  yielding  very  abun- 
dant crops  for  a  great  number  of  years^-  witfaout-  any 
diminution  in  quantity  or  hi'  value;  and  in  noatty 
cases  they  will  become  even  piore  ptxKliictive  and  •mi- 
trilivc.   '  J 

'  From  these fundamentaLmaximB,  the  truth  of.iwhich 
I  do  not  expect  that  any  intelligent  practical  fiMmer 
will  contiovert,  one  corollary  is  so  evidently  dedotttble^ 
that  he  who  ruAs  may  read«  It  is,  'that  .nothifig  can 
be  ^  beneficial  to  a  country,  when!  physically  citm- 
sidered,  as  that  *of  converting  such  soilsiffvcoiicheir 
naturalljr unproductive  condidon  iuto*tbeir  fertile  sttite; 
beeause'thts  hets  a  tiecefaarytetidencygveatiyitor^aug- 
ment  the^food  alike  of  num  add  of 'beasf^whiilexit  «td)e 
sanre  time  diminishes  the  labour  and ^xpemce  of  pnv 
dttcrng'it.  If  so,- then  itbebotes  the  legislattuitt^ef 
every '  country,  and  oveiy  individual  membernin'  that 
country,  to  remove,*  as  much  as  in  them  lies,,£wsiy 
obstruction  that  stands  in-the  wsiytof  ^cbjoifilfovo- 
ment;  ind  to  fadilitiite  as  mudbas^poiaibiattlie  eodbvr 
tions.of  every  individual  which  are  diveoted  to«tiiat 
Htiportant  end.  What  these  obstructions^ aoe  wilh^ekt 
appeiar  whenrwe  hive  coMidercd  Mnhat  ai^uhe  nieutt 
necefeary  to  be  adopted  before  ih^  ob}ectiicakl^be<al>7 
tained.  -•«'        '••'«(  i'.   >r *^'  *• 

From  thd  forogoiAgdata/iitjappdarsjiinoomeat^ly 
eytdent^  that^<^ery  person  p^efsimgiisifcb  a^«aii  sboiiU 
tppiy^  Iyjs*  wb^le^  pow«r%  inot  vte  .cuUi«4ti|ig^  fid^i<4 
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gKMl. qctmtt  in .  ant  knperfeot  taaanncp^  but>  conceo- 
tntimg  bis  efforts  to  a  smatt  spot  onlv,  ta  manure  it 
iOfCuoh  abuadance^  and  drcia  it  ao compktdyi  aa.to 
fotit^ioi  .one0,  intath&t  fideiorder^  ^tn-whichiStateiit 
»(filtfid  tOLsproduee  those  .hixoriaiit  crops  of  whifcb  it 
it  aatmrall^  so  vsry  susceptible;  .for,  aCter  ^hia  is  ani;e 
dBBc,  «the  jmUsh .  so  improved  .will  oonlimue  Jor .  efu^tr, 
imdteia  conaseiof  good  managomeDt^  uUbonly.xvkh^t 
requiring  any  afsistance  from  without  itself  to  keq>  it 
iiuoider;  hat  ib  will  erenbe  capable  of  afforcbogfoc- 
oanonal  8up{die9  to  bring  other  poorer  fields. .  inlo  la 
aidiikifiiatai0ii»f;/prDduoliiv£Dttr6}  ihw  sh^ll  t})^  .prpd^Qe 
iif> Zetland  'be'continuaUyion  tb^  incxfeas^  .Mfhile.tbe 
-epqpeaoeof  pk^iwing.tbfse  cropa  will  iS^  jQiiC9f^ai'4ly;be 
BpoDiidbeideofiae*') .-  i;..  .  j-,- h -^ 

•Auirtbeiespcnce  tbatcmttai^thps  Jt>e  iacc)ri{^:MiQn9f» 
hefovstbeuAold^caajbe'biPQUghi^  iiilip  thatj&t4te-p|,^Ka* 
d«aiiv)Qii0fe>//wilLbei(veiiy;  gfm^.-  ,^nmtm^9^  it«WAll 
€Q9sUe»iWjr..«xcis«drth«iWb0le}.,o^.tb^  fdiic^fth^t.Ahe 
6oihlm.i4s!.-orifinalr«fa4ewas•^Yol:th.  Th^s  ei^pe^^tuf^ 
fcben*  mnaliihftrcH^ndMarodfip.-lb^  JUgbt.  af.4.,purphai|fe 
-{knce^.-the  amiualiintcs-eat  aniy  t>f.  the  rooney  ibiis..^^ 
pcod^i  bctng  expected. ever  to  r^tiiru  to  :tbei,p^i:sQa 
who  inipaavea  ii;^SQ<thj»ti  bis  c^tfalcaa  t)f;y(¥r;|p4,^q- 
'fiitocd  to)him*by  thci  annual,  pi;o4uce  9f>  t^icigroii^. 
Toi  dmw jback'^bis  .ca(Niali»  if  hia  ^cvun^t^i^^fs^j^l^l 
iKukr  ibatneoaikary^  h^«)«Mtsfil^  th^l^p^.  ^fi^^f^r 
^ik;aU:,tbaiaiD0tum4ent$;«^|aGbfyi  Iqau^  cp^g^li^nfie 
of  these  improvements.  ...  tmu 

/MOfl«pndering'ibQ(iau^ea^|th^-i>ifi^  ihi^  figif^t  of 
yim^  u>^II.4ppfa«.^lb)abtwii|)pit!9v;epi9oMi.pfj  tbis.^W«t 
^ay.ib6  2|ffipo«9M^;^,9orl^jof.fr9r^i«aMQ^ 
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be  adiDitted;  for  it  anwen^pieB»e]]ir  the.saiod  fU;rpc»« 
to.  the  state,  Uiait  the,acqii^ii«0'of  anladdiiiiooaLt 
teutof  terntoiy  would  dc^;  witb  tbw  valuable  tii 
larity  annexed  lo.it>  that  tbW  additional  toirii0ry^«$ 
accQiupanied  v^Uh  iu>  expence  to  the  stale  ^^it)le^rftlr 
ita  protfction  9k  government;  and  that^  insteadcf  fcat«> 
tering  and  dispersing  die  inlu^itants,  .Ui«ontNii:t»aivl 
combines  them  into  a  tnoiie  oompaot'bodyi;«\afaaeta 
givvs  addi^nal  energy  to  aB  their  leiKrtidnsi^  so>that 
DO  species'of  acquisition  of  tenritory  oookk  beflf»  de« 
sirable  as  this  would  be.  "m-, 

The  aboTQ  is  said  ot\  the  supposition^  ihat  'flhe  luni 
was  originally  in- a  great  degree  of  poverty^  'In^pra^ 
portion  as  it  is  iefs  sterile,  the^cbavge  of  impro^mcat 
^1  be  dioiinisbed.  It  will  sometimesHappen,  .then, 
that  the  field  will  yield  more  tbaii  a  bare  interest  'far 
the , money  expended  upon  it;  and  in  that  rite  the 
capital  ma^  be  repaid  within  a -limited  pertod'O^yesnK 
Under  these  circumstaaces  the  improvement*  may  not 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  tenant)  who'sllall  beinsuped 
in  the  poTsefsion  of  the  land  -for  tli«  space' of  yeaie 
that  are  nece&ary  for  his  'indemnification^'  wttboat 
being  liable  to  any  payment  for  the  improvemetit  tfaiA 
he  hits  made*  Henee  th^  neoebity  is  tAvvious^  df  a 
clear  and  specific  lease,!  liabkB-to  no  fieks  or  pejlalties^ 
for  a  length* of  time' proportioned  totbe  elAteof  the 
groiu»d>  if  ever^i^  be-expeetedUhat  atty^ugnMntAtso^ 
of  territory  can  be  thus  made  by  this^desoription  tflf 

*  Bu^ if  -any  .^vlion'  of '*tfaer^rodtiGe*o£  'that  hmdl'^be 
abatw^'  rfy^m  .|her*itot)l«verv  •  lii9^tfibrtsv>mual  be  f«v 
tarded  in  proportion  to  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
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tluit  vbBtMcfKlv'   In  the^si  cme  thoffi  ttflrted,  where^ 

according  to  the  supposition,  tbe-ittti^ii^  of'  the  porw 

cbdie  can  be  only  annuaUy  paid  by  the  increased  pro- 

doce-of  thtt  latid^  no  fl^^ractftm  wbatc^^can  polfibiy 

be  made' Arom  it,  or  tiie  tmderiakhig  iimst  beibr  evef 

firuatratcdv     Bot  if  a  tenth  of  the  grcrfs'  prodoce  M 

JkmawMhdy  trbtcb  iageitoil  may  be  mskoned  lAistfl 

a  fiflb  of  ^the  iwe7)ro(h9ce^  U  moAt  ahstiMt  from  d^ 

pofinbfKty  of  tmprovement  a  pvodigiouir  propOftioM  of 

ibblaiMl  that  otherwinr.  might  eaiily  haft  beefi:thti^ 

improved.    This  case  applies  evert-  to  itnproVettentd 

by  the  land  owner;  but  when  it  is  recollected,  that 

tbetythe  mimt' bear  a  «tlH^  higher  firoportioh  itl  tbos^ 

cmefr  within:  the  redehof  the  farmer,  -^ere  the  Mn-i 

button  in«t'  be  made  in-  a  smaller  namber  of  years'; 

and  whenr  we  still  £irther  oomnder,  that  the  general 

prejudice  of  the*  nation  has  eUrCaiM*  the  diiratton  df 

a  kase  in  genersd  to  ome,  two,  threes  or  seven  years, 

io  most  oases ;  U  will  be  evM^nt;  tliat  the  desirable 

ftoqinsitton  of  territory,  which  itf  physically  within 

our  reach,  iff  thtia,  from  political  and  moral  causes, 

totally  exdudtd  from  eoming  within  the  compafs  of 

ourpow«r« 

Thus  much  I  thought  it  necefsary  to  say,  by  way 
of  etfklanation  of  the  cautions  that  I  gave  to  my  ivof « 
thy  oorrespondent  in  die  beginning*  of  thiis  paptfr.  I 
abdl  now  prooeed  to  the  principal  aubject  fequirai  f6 
be  investigated!     '     ' 

From  the  above  hints  Agricola  will  be  able  in  ^tfitk 
mearare  to  judge -fbr  himself  aa  to^  the  prcypriety  of 
hb  adopting*  iMP<decl«iing  to  make  the' improvements 
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%Fe  proposed  v  ibr  his  farther  informatioa  a  few  other 
particulars  sbtA\  be  added* 

.It  appears 'to  me^  frbtin  the;  aocount  be^ha^  g^mtn  of 
^  faftn,'  that>  so  much  has  been  already  dotte-taiio^^ 
j^ore  these  iiedids  as  to  free  htm  from  Ihe  aloatnrou*- 
'Vfes^n^  and  expensive  part  of  the  bperatioh.i'  it  is 
-phAhi  that  the'sutface^mbuld  bolh  xaf  ttie  arabki'ttn4 
ptfitwre'  fiekls^  ^las  'been  already!  80'maeh'etirtt7h#d*'b]r 
fiiaavi^es  and  <»)ture'9  as  to  haxfe' aMaiiied  ^a  wtrf^kotk'' 
-akkrable  degi^  of  produbtivenefs*-    The  defects  whkfh 
he  «Ughtly   indieateb  evidently  arise-  from  tha^ilittie 
dr^th  ofi«he  aoH^  ftll  of  whieh<\vMl  be-entirely  reniOfvd 
hyincreamng  tbe'de]Hhof  ritch  frisMttiimuld,  ahd'no* 
•ibing  eke.     Inits  pro^ent  state,  Ihe^water  which  iaNs 
from  the  decide  iinds  an  easy  etitrance  into*  the  riob 
fHcible.mould  at  top^^  through  whiifeh^  in  rainy  w^atlier^ 
it  quickly peifetmtes;  but  when- i^rcachesi«h<e' surface 
of  the' solid  bied  of  .clay,  it  can  aink  downward  no  fiir- 
tii«i',''but  must  there  spread  alorng  the  surfaced  the 
clay,  in  whatever  direotion>  Ihe*  ground  admits  ofv  until 
it  shaU  find  some  omlet  through' Which  it  can  flow  off* 
Undi^r  these  circumstances  the  thin' slfrat-uiii^  i^eg^ 
tabic  mould,   through  which  -alone •  the  superfkr^os 
water  can  Ibrc^  itaway,  mitst  quickly  >e  redueedf'%0 
theitate  of  a  pap»  'so  asUo'eneotik^agt)  Ute  growth^f 
four.grafses  and  ruferbes  ^during  Ihe^^r^Mnuance  of  vi'et 
weather ,^  which  wiil'be  greatly iftugenitnled  by  tht 'hedes 
made  by  the  feet  <of  cattle,  should  they  be^perUHft^  to 
ru0' in  the  field*when4u  this  state.. '.Fronvtbe^e  eir- 
f^msi{u>c«^,  tho  effects  of  ttte:ii>s|[H\ii'«'dpi^ad>«i|iM;4^ 
siirlaiDe  of  the  gr^fs^l^a^  i«r  ii^a'^ii^sM'm^sari^  Mtj^adid 
(he-^prodoceietKlered  both  ^our  and  scanty;    Wtrp 
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ilie  staple  oflhe  aoil,  of'pre^iovis  mou)i(>  h/ow^vei*^ 
deepened  to  a  Buf&cioQt  degfo^  lhe:G«[9e.. would  be 
grfftdy:  changed :  .^e.vriMier  would  :€OiDti«iietp:$iDk 
{mdmily  towards  the  boiioai  duripg-  die MhoS  twny 
aod^^ouU  HOC  ber^gorg^d.  bacI(up<Mi.l)he.inoukl*Uil 
it  Jiad  xeaohed  tbe  bottom  eoitrely:pwhk^.it'iiifif($r 
c^uldido  wqloTe  when  the  raiacoDfititfed.Ali^iit^t  ahato- 
medtfora  very  long  period  of  lime;  andwhen-jiut  laat 
it  did'  rea^h  the  bottonsy  the  water .wouHaMamp^^lP 
4^d  it»  way. along  thesuifaceof  ihtmfHuyi^^.fiil$^ 
99' : that  it  would  be  the  under  part  of  thd  vegefaMp 
jQouU  dlonoiwhich  at  these  ie^y  tixneg  woi^dubt^  M^ftr! 
mied  10  a  8«tperflwu&  depee»  the  suffacexnQuJdjcqpf^ 
^ui<tg  eveivi^hen  in  a  M>und  and  beahhy  state:  'anl^ 
as'it  i^ani.pnly  bf)  .after^  a  long  coitttin»9Mee  4>f  rainjr 
>i>ea^j&  ihajt  QVjei^.^bf!/  bottpn^i mQuld/.canf.bo  .moie^ 
^ned  too  anuob^  an^  as. that  undue  degree  of  iiti^isturie 
can  ^qntinue  trh^iire  b^ut  for,  a  vftry*  shprt  period , of  j^m^ 
itcaano^au^taia  any  coosMfEabl^  degree  of  daipag^ 
In^e^r  the  d^gri^eof  dainage  which,,  it  sjustaios^ 
i^  it(<loe6  suJ^tiaiAi  4ny.:at  all^  must  ipallncaaes.b^ 
^^pontioped  tQ  thftidc^pnefp  of  ihe;Soil;.&r»  if^t^b^ 
dep^ibe  &pffioi€nt9..tbe  k>ngest (Continued  wet  weatbi^r 
tba|:^y.e,hav^  wiU;not  be.9uffic^ent  to  ^ake  U)/e  }KiH^r 
rea^h/iibe  bpt^oia  of  .the  soil,  before  the  rain  sqbsidf^si 
cyj,  itAXjiiifiif  tbe,  depth  wWjl^ he  so. far  bejjpnd  .the 
fS»A  «fitb4  piiacip%l  root5,of:US(?fMl  pla9^s>'thai.iihe^ 
r^^qtaify^Hld.fieiVcc  bp  mjur,ed',hy  *hat  mwtMna.. 
iiThe^abpyC)  are  t^p  phenon)^ na . that  op^r  during., a 
cqfit^H^v;^  of,  W4et,wf;*4h§r.  oft,SMQb.sgiU»  Lej.  ua-oftjic 
c)f«siid€/t  .th^j(^haqg|99itb^t«^9' place  injhe  drier  9^^ 
i|9n>of.  thai  year  iniconsaqueii^c^  dtiep(9)ipi&the,soi)f 
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When  the  $d\\  is  shalloMr  above  a  bottioAi  6f  fivtn  d£Pir« 
Wf^  hate  already  ^n  that  a  iModeraftf  sAiovter  of  ft^ 
fkfi\ic^  hWa  pHp,  and  that  in  a  sho^t  time  the  wal^r 
farces  fid  W3iy  alone  the  suffafee-tndutd  fv)l  h  'firnk  an 
outlet  ChK)0^h  which  it'  e'l^n  flo^  o#  in  afmndanc^. 
IAid6r  Ihe^  circtifnst^tiees^  niuc1>  ()f  the  dottfble  part 
oi^'lh*  dttt^g  is  carried  off  with  the  rain,  so  that  th^ 
toil  be^mn^s  little  benefitted  hf  the  matitife.  The 
fda^y'  in  the  TA«an  while,  are  ^hilted  in  the  thin  psp 
ny  #hk4lr  rh^  m\\  i&  fihus  reduced;  which  being  of  % 
amall  det>th,  a  very  short  course  of  dry  weather  biLkes 
it 'into  a  hard  cake  throughout  its  whok  depth;  if^ 
thttt  the  K>dtB  dre  suddenly  enveloped  Chrougfaoot  tbetr 
whtdelength  with  a  hard  dry  crusty  from  which  a  ve^ 
ittf^rfect  xtoUrishmeAt  can  be  eifclracted^  tht*  planta, 
therefore,  are  quickly  seen  to  Ungiitsh,  becjoriie  pbte 
and'  sickly,  and  finally  decay.  But  whetnf-  per\4oui 
nMydd  of  ft  6ufly6ient  deplh  is  s^re&id  over  the  tXeff^ 
the  ease  k'  wonderftilly  difierei^t.*  The  watetf,  <^otiti- 
Ruing  to  descend  downward  during  the  cofitiftttande 
of  rain,  only  itioistens  without  d^eoehing  that  ftidoM 
in  which  the  principal  rtxns  are  ^ced;  aitf,  t^^stjoad 
cf  carrying  off  the  soluble  part  of  the  manutie,  it  ofidy 
nrrakes  that  sinfk  a  little  deeper  in  the  mould,  where  tt 
is  reserved,  with  the  principal  part*^  the  watef  illidF, 
as  A  store  for  feeding  the  plants,  and  preservlfig  the 
soft  friability  of  the  surface  soil  during  the  dry  wea^- 
ther  that  may  be  expected"  at  certain  seasoBS  of  tht 
year:  for,  although  the  principal  roots  of  grafsekmn 
Aiefty  in  the  surface  Khould,  yet  nature,  ever  provi- 
dent for  the  welfare  of >  fill  the  belngi  that  she  htfb 
c&lted'snto  emisleiice,  hath  oidanied,  that  the  roots^of 
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masiy  plant»  studl  descend  lo  a  great  depth  where  tiie 
toil  i«  suiHcientljr  pervious  to  admit  them  lo  penetrate 
it;  ajid  that  if  ooe  of  these  roots  shall  find  suitable 
Bftoiatave^  wberev^r  it  goes,  they  shall  there  itnbibe  it^ 
and  from  thence  distribute  that  moisture  with  a  aur* 
priaiog  uniformil)!  over  ajl  other  parts,  of  the  planl^ 
These  deep  roots,  then^  by  desceading  far  below,  th^ 
simfaee^  meet  with  an  abutidaot  moisture. leog  after 
tbe  tbin  surface  of  shallow  mould  w^Mild  be  totally 
dried  up*  This  moisturey  pumped  up  by  these  rootS) 
is  distributed  by  the  other  surface  roots  of  tbe  same 
plant  through  the  whole  of  the  soil  in>  which-  they 
TUHj  so  as  to  pmserve  it  itt  that  state  of  moist  fn^ 
ability  which  is  the  most  favourable  ior  the  gcowtb 
of  plants^  long  after  the  other  baa  been  wh€>iiy  djri^ 
np,  as  «)ay  be  exemplified  by  a  well  known  experiments 
that  of  the  earth  in  a  common  flower.*  pot  being  kept 
in  a  proper  state  of  moisture  throughout  its  whole 
deptby  merely  by  keeping  a,  small  depth  of  water  in 
a  flat  pan,  in  which  the  bottom  part  only  of  tbe  pot  is 
immersed.  To  add  to  the  fertility,  of  sueb  soils^  it  is 
observably,  that  the  dew  which  falls  upon  «ueh<  moist 
earth  is  mooh  more  abnodant  than  that  ^Yhioh  dc^. 
sceatdi  upunthe  dry  and  parched  nouild}  so'febatv^^the 
vigetatioR  coatijiuefl  to  go  fofwaid  wijfch  tbe  ntmoel 
blxiHianoe  in  the  one  ei»e,  lof^  Itfter  it  haa.-toiAyy 
ceased  In  the  other.  A  soil  thus/clrcomistftn^' i« 
Alednlifce  tO' resist  the  hurtfel  afiects  of/:wet«HrofdiV 
weathflf.-  ■     .  ■  •  ./.•.:/•.-.•  .T 

jSnehaie  tketroaasesQf  that  pnorfhiotiueoeist  i^iob 
iftao  HtfJe-aftcied  1^  tbtf  variaHons  of  srasrons^  that  is 
i]!bsa^«ablfl  on  deepy  firm,  soufid,  rich  loams  uaiver** 
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sdiyi  for  aft  cky^,  when  soffioiently  inpr^ated^ith 
manures^  audi  mellowed  by  long*  ex(K)aure  to  tbeatr 
and'caituFc^  aSiume  the  deaoBitnatioti  of  saok  loam^. 
It  is  much' to  be  regretted,  that  the'earpence'of  oon^ 
verting  clays  into  this  state  is  unayoidably  so'  gveaC, 
as  to  have  induced  mankind^  in  general,  to  leave  that 
procefs  10  a  great  measure  to  the  tamly  operations  <if 
nature,  which,  though  it  operates  in  these  ease^^veiy 
slowly,  'scarcely  ever  fails,  in  procefs  of  time,  tocon-* 
vert  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  soil  into  vegetaUe 
mould.  Where  that  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  is 
very  thin,  the  soil  is,  in  the,  common  language  of  the 
famier,  denominated  poor,  or  the  reverse  where  it  is 
deeper:  and,  as  some  clays  are  naturaliy  of  :a*  mora 
rigid' textuve  than  others,  and  are  moreslowiy  affected 
by  aerial  influences,  the  most  obdurate' in  thi«  nes^^edi^ 
which  in  general  coincide  with  the-fbrmer^  are  eittttkd 
to  the  same  denomination,  '■'-    <  ;  i^' 

Where  <a  farmer  undertakes  to  iraprdve'cxtensff^ 
fields^  of  an  obdurate  soil  of  the  last  description,  ivid 
indeed'  a  labour  of  the  most  Hercul^n  kiiHi;'anti' 
what -no  prudent  man,  who  is  not  the  owner  of^^the^ 
soil,  and  pofeefsed  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  ofl^i-< 
ciritural  skill,  with  funds  sufficient  t^  purchase' thi^'fte^^ 
simple  of  the  ground,  will  ever  -attempt  to  do.  •  Und«'' 
favourable  circumstances  in  other  respectrs  thi6i4na^ 
however,  be  done;  but  I  do  not  thirtkit-nfeeefeaiy  «n'» 
the  present  occasion' to  enter  into  this- dibeufeimi>s4f' 
wiH  be  enough  for  me  to  show  by  what  m6d*'Op^tha^^ 
nag^ment  clayey  soils,  tt'fiit5h-hiivcT'a4reiWy  ^'ik  tfl6-'' 
demte  portion  of  vegetable-  inbftfW  ^on  ttleiV*#*fiii^i 
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tniy  be .  best  raodered  <  productive  in  ^  'Sibon .  sp«cfi  <t 
tinie>  and  withta  pmdeixi  degvee.<xf  ^tsonQinyb       .'.  <•  \ 
The<firet  step)  and  tbaA  which- i»indi^e»0ably.  nt^ 
'  ce&afy,  as^  without  it  all  otbecofiorts  v^ill  be  rondeptd 
nugatoiy^.  or  very  unthrifty^  ia,  to  deepen  ibd  surface 
of  the  vegetable  mould.    The  depth  of  .soil  at  whirh 
a  akH&il  farmer  would  rest  8atie£ed>  ^ere  things  en<- 
tiaoiy  atibis  comniafid,  would  not  be<]d£3  titan< eighteen 
inohes;  for  no  firm  loam  of  lcf»  deptlv  can  ever,  b^ 
made  to  yield  a  aeries  of  maximum  crop?, 'espectaUy 
oCtgrdfii^rbut 'in  few  eases  could  it  be  prudent  toatn. 
teropt^'the  deepening  U  to  that  degree  Ml^ome.   .  If  the 
sail  be.  brought  to.be  twelve  inches  deep^itfrn^y  be 
deemed  good  ^ound  .^rom-Iand^  that  under,  a  pmper 
c^rae  of  maulgemontmay  yield  very  abimdaot  crops; 
bpi>  ^nkfe  it  havQ'tbiB  depths  it  can  scarcely  <be  made 
tOr^teid'.a^&uQcefeion  06  abundant  cropaof  corn^  aU 
though  in  particular  seasons  it  may  afibrd>  sometimes 
a  maximum' €rop«    In  no  case,  however^-  can  ityidd 
abgndan^  (Com  crops  with  a  rational  proapect  of  sue*- 
cefi^fonraiif  ia^'eragtio£  sefisoos  where  the  depth  of  staple 
is  undier  eigh4  iiv^es.:.!  should^  therefore,  consider  it 
aata^^maxim.fiewerito  he  departed. from,  that  wherever 
sii)$pigHrUy.8oil6'are(  tQ.be;pultiva^  aitijaU,.the  sUrfade, 
mmbk  ishoajdr  be  rt^rned  up,  ai>d  completely,  loosened 
ao^entiobed,  to  the  4epth  of  eight  inches  at<>ieaat, 
n^f^as^tn^  M  >ai  perf  andicular  direction,  from  the.  aorr^ 
b^f  (f^ft^ithfl. solids,  be^  suiFerod-  to  coosfdidate;  far 
«i2i«m(Wb^MfrpnfL  ibbe  time.(^f.thQ  la^t />pera.tian.   And^ 
K  X^f  jgq^  i^K^uld,on,^e,«unfs^e  did  not  .at  the  co^ir 
mvM^^x^f^r^f^  .t,hei^p^r^tiQp&;e;(C^ed  three,  or  fouc 
iochea  in  depth,  I  should,  in  general,  recommend. 
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tlmtjil  (the  fim^ffooeik  i^  cboald  noji  /be  4cfR;D^J 
yond  thai4t^^%,  bccauM  c|)c  uD^^r  (wi^.iliv?  WfpUl 
mciMM$kBl^M$€  be  putCA&r  .beypnd  iho  cfyu:li  pff 
culture  and  nunnws^  as  m  n^nd^r  it  IiiMqiHi  {'jpff^fmr 
in  a  short  liflic  into  so  finn  a  otajte, :  «s^«to  h^^  Ji^Uqiefs 
fernios  to  moisoire  than  the  trntoiMbfid  9)1^  -aprflut 
ibe  labour  of  tunung  it  up  woi^  k^^'m^ff^  PW^ 
Mire  lost,  which  may  easily  be  ahmiffi  i^y.^ffW^ftf 
ffoceis  thai  follows.  ...      1.      f      »t.    .  ..  rf  .. 

A  fonxMv  being  first  opeueditothe  d^plh.Af  ,^9gl|t 
iofibes^  miber  by  a  plough  or  otberwisiei.  lei.  a  pinifgh 
fellow^  which. makes  a  very.  wide. burrow  at  the  W^ 
lom  (as  IB  always  the.  case  with  the  N<MfeU^  pliw^i^ 
aod  which  cuts  to  the.  depth. lof  .four  on  five)4tftchiAi^ 
and  no  mpre^  by  its. operation fthese  fonriOPigiiQ  inobf^ 
oC  the  best-surfaoe  mould  wiU,beit«irpipd4fllo(;(hf^  )lQtr 
Ion  of  the  open  furnow:  atnther  ()ibiigbyifjthte;g|W^ 
ht'  ffeefrom  stoned,  should* foikfvr  ia  thoisameiiiatik^ 
sriiidi  should  .raioe:  up  thcese  or  four,  inehaaiof  the  mU 
day,  and:  lafit  upMi,^e  stopiofiiheiiaarfiae^fiaotihb 
emctly  as  wperfortnad  intkefproakhmli  ttesdbiqg^w 
a^  garden,  (but  tfthefchiy  bb>miapediArith(Slodc^  Mhioh 
in  suth  ft  'firm  Imsild' would  initeylDupl  the-  HMdobflf 
the  ploi^,  ihil^'hislhpart' {d/iM^pr^eakim^lmoifK^ 
SmneA  ^hf  the  '«p^)u    Bf  riii»iiBntify  ithsi  tachcaik 
thti  nM^rUeikiieriiadt^^ftiaMeiip^rSioE  thejcniii)d<hBiag 
turned  '^Htht  bottom  <sf  this  fulMw, JStiiritt:j«o«iihfen 
h^'ii^^daA^  of  eakih|f  tdi»  flMaiy/'4»ue«wiilrieohtiinA 
Mil! *  perWohs  tb  SMat^^f^  >  knd<  thus  mlttipiiiibaiithetM^ 
tnoM  ibti  af^K!^^alri)edi^fipMA'^eiisiMMte;rSgN^ 
easily  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  cohaj^itii^iWki^ 
finrd '  thisto  iffotifbrimieipit  -  'mA^impf^rV*  ttaros^osit  iihe 
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\SDi6ie  sdifem^  whilt  ihk  more  refrect^iy  «6ii-^poQ  <ht 
top  ft  ihcIiok*itfiig  by  the  in&oettce  of  the  «ir  and-otrit 
tutrthat  k  receives,  conjoiiiod  with  Ibe  <jperati^n- of 
tlleininares  that  shall  be  mixed  with  4ti  ^ 

Tb  liec^krate  the  ifffluence  of  these  o^rations,  the 
fantier  must  bestow  all  his  attentioti  and  afsid^ity  tf 
avail  himself  of  every  fav6iirable  ihcident.  The*  firtt 
pbughmg,  if  made  before  winter,  while  the  weattier 
ia  moderately  dry,  will  be  well  timed.  In  that  case  ^h^ 
vfurrows  ought  to  be  laid  clear^  so  as  to  su&b^all 
moisture  to  run  off;  but  if  rainy  weather 
should  come*on,  it  were  better  to  leave  it  till  the  first  dcf 
•veartier  in  the  spring,  than  plough  it  up  while  in  a  very 
wet  state.  •  In  either  case  the  fidd  should  be  ploughsd 
4he  fliieeotld  time  acrofs  as  ^on  as  the  ground  .ia 
dry^  and  the  appearance  df  dry  weathor.  set  in  in  the 
spring; 'aiid  not  befinrfe  that,  should  it  even  be  deferred 
tOLthe^rmonlh  of  Mayor  June*  But  as  soon  as*  th^ 
•wedtho'  appears  to  be  favourablei  this  operation  ought 
io'beperfbnned  with  all  the  expedition  pofsible.  Not 
•nljralttmldthe  whale, fitfce  that  the  farmer  cen  com- 
inand  of  his  own  be  applied  with  the  utmost  diligence 
land  fai»  beasts  be  double  fied>  and  made  to  work  oiuch 
bejioiil  Tfebe  usual  working  hours,  hut  he,  at|ould  alep 
JliML  JB  many  {ihn^s  aa  he  can  obtain  iii  the  vicinity^ 
9*  imyt  pricey '  in  orders  if  .pofeibki  to  finish  this  ty^ 
ssbarf» operation  while<  the  weaihci:,  cwtinuc^  ,^^:; 
iorynt  lhi$P  ican^be  done)  he  will  derive  ^snprq  b^ene^t 
faaai^iibk  abgle  opetotion  >tlvu^  :fi(om  ..^  do^n  of 
fkm^hivfgty  ^should  .a^vioknt  raini  pvejptake  him  l^cfoije 
itiJbo<fi«xishod«  *  ;  .  .„».   m,  f ,,,  ,. 

ri/rbn  fnitQ%at.thifiplott^il[^g^,Wght  ji^tr  to.«xcc(ai 
.  Vqiu.il  S 
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five  or  MX  inches  in  depth.  When  it  is  finished,  if 
the  clay  has  been  of  a  stiff  quality^  it  will  lie  in  great 
rbdgh  clods  over  the  whole  surCace.  These  may  be 
smoothed  down  a  little,  by  means  of  a  strong  barrow 
drawn  over  them,  as  soon  as  the  surface  has  become 
a  little  dry,  while  they  continue  still  moist  within; 
for  in  this  state  they  will  break  into  smaller  lumps; 
but  this  harrowing  procefs  need  not  be  long  continued; 
for  the  clods,  as  they  become  dry,  will  afsume  the 
hardnefs  of  stones,  on  which  the  harrow  can  tnake 
little  imprefsion;  unlefs  when  a  slight  shower  hilSf 
'fl^ter  \yhich  the  clods  will  break  with  ease. 

After  the  field  has  had  this  rou^h  drefsing  by  the 
harrow,  carts  should  be  instantly  employed  to  lay  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  field  a  complete  drefsii^  of 
h'mc  as  a  manure.  This  lime  should  have  been,  pre- 
viously procured;  and,  having  been  brought- hpnae^n 
the  state  of  shell  lime^  should  be  laid  down  in  heaps 
in  the  most  convenient  place  that  can  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  lime  be  not  slaked,  "by  rain  or  otherwise^  before  it 
be  wanted;  for,  should  this  happen,  and  the  lime  be 
run  into  clods  before  it  be  spread,  three  bushels  of 

• 

such  slaked  lime  will  not  produce  so  much  effect  upon 
the  soil  as  one  would  do,  if  applied  in  its  powdery 
state.  The  lime  should  be  slaked  Just  before  it  is  put 
into  the  carts,  when  it  is  in  a  light  powdery  state,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  field  from  the  carts  while  in  that 
powdery  state,  without  being  laid  down  in  heaps  apon 
the  field;  for  the  clods  would  not  admit  of  its  being 
taken  up  anA  spread  equally.  This  part  of  the  proccfii 
is  troublesome  to  the  men  and  dangerous  to  the  horses, 
if  due  precautions  be  not  used;  but  it  is  of  too  mach 
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tlxtpoitance  to  allow  these  considerations  to  prevent  it* 
The  men  noust  be  encourag^  to  proceed  with  alacrity 
by  some  frank  and  liberal  donation,  and  a  more  than 
usual  proportion  of  beer;  and  the  master^  or  som^ 
discriminating  afaistant>  must  constantly  attend  to  see 
that  the  horses  never  b^e  placed  to  the  leeward  of  the 
cart  either  in.loading  or  unloading.  The  easiest  way 
for  both, men  and  horses  is^  to  place  the  cart,  when 
loading  or  unloading,  so  as  that  the  wind  blows  nearly 
upon  the  side  of  the  cart,  but  with  the  horse's  head 
always  turned  a  little  to  the  wind  for  preserving  his 
eyes.  His  whole  body,  however,  should  be  covered 
with  a  sheet  to  keep  away  the  dust;  and  the  precau* 
tions  that  I  long  ago  gave  in  Efsays  on  Agriculture^ 
VbU  I.  page  57 1^  for  preventing  the  horses  hoofs  and  legs 
from  beifig  burned,  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to. . 
There  is  nothing  in  which  I  shall  more  surprise 
matiy 'practical  farmers  who  shall  read  this,  than  in 
the  quailtity  of  lime  that  I  shall  direct  to  be  employed; 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  15  or  16  bushels  of  .lime  per 
aifre  is  redconed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  full 
drefsing  at  one  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satis<- 
fied,  from  long  experience  and  observation,  that  upon 
soils-  of  the  kind  of  which  I  now  treat,  ten  or  fifteen 
pinchds  of  snuff  would  prove  nearly  equally  efficacious. 
Tho  Tdast  Quantity  of  lime  that  I  should  think  it  worth' 
while'  to  apply  in  the  above  case  would  be' two  huh-* 
dred  bushels  per  acre;  four  hundred  bushels  I  should 
think' a  tolerable  drefsing;  but  six  hundred  much  bet-*' 
tcr;  4nd  eight  hundred  better  still;  especially  if  the 
8(h1  w^e  to  be  deepened  at  once  to  a  greater  degree 
th'aii  has  been  above  specified.  '  The  consequence  of 
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stith  A  copibiis  application  of  lime  ad  itf  hirestzt^  tsy 
thftt  it  not  only  gtres  a  strong  stimukis^  eo'as  to  pr<M 
dttce  at  oftce  a  ^ery  abutidant  crop;  but^  it  aleo  ooov 
fn(Yhicate9  to  the  soil  a  certain  degree  of  foellow  fti^ 
libflity  which  renders  it  pervious  to  moisture,  and 
easily  permeable  by  the  roots  of  plants  that  g#ow  in 
itj  and  thud  gives  it  at  once  those  valuable  qualitlw 
which  it  waited,  and  which  it  could  not  have  ae-^ 
qtiiVed,  by  a  lefs  liberal  procedure,  perhaps  in -the 
c^Tse-  of  several  centuries.  In  consequence* of  -this 
iiifprov^d  texture^  and  the  qualities  that  it  thns  '«^  ' 
^t^^,  th^  effect, of  every  o^ber  mamsve  thafethallibef 
ilppK^  to  it  is  augmented  in  a  ratio- bey6nd' any  tie^ 
gf^'that  can  be  estimated*  Theisoi)<<bust(i^rao- 
quires  the  power  of  producing  mkA^vajuafak^^kuitt 
'w^hieh  it  never  toiiM  have  otiherwise/  ndtirisbtdfirtnkf 
does  it'Btaxnd  in!  Heed  of  the  future. apphcatton «cif  ;mar 
tinrt^^  'but  at  vlfry  distant  periods  'of  tiine ;  waAi  die  ^mf^ 
plreation  oflime  in  particular^^after^iSucii  at)'9tbaiiilaiic 
drefsing,  can  be  dispinced  with  pevhapa  foD  .^vepj  >lt 
|)rodtices,  in  short,  a  peritianent  amdioratiotiiOf  ilbo 
soil^  which  will  render  it  highly.  pfixiuctive>  for ;eivc«^ 
if  it '  be  eoittinued  under  a  system  ofordiOAry/giMitf 
-enartttgement.  •  ^   t      -'  >'  .     •   ^m  \/-  ««  i 

I'  'I  am  afraid  that  to  many  ofntyreadera  thifadia^U 
siiion  will  appear  4ininteresting;<>perhaps.even  itatnfi 
'jigricibituri^t  may  deem  it  too  minute*  To  ^no  OKify 
kMrcverji  who  is  actuate  with. the. genuine  spirit,  of 
farming,  can  this  be  so  considered.  .  They  Mnoyf 
that  general  directions  are>ofno^otheDi]8e  tbaA.to  coq-* 
ceal  ignorance  under  the  cloke  of  science,  and  to  amuse 
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the  indolent^ speculator  by  an  idle  display  of  unmeani'dg 
^pwfdt  ihair  )>rofit  nothing.  To  a  perfioa  who.  U  devoid 
oCip^incijiIe  thiaoo^is  XLOtbing;  and  a  plausiUe  diftiefft 
tation-  oa  any  subject  may  be  writtegi  a9  faftt  afr  K\m 
pen  rcau  Iraee  the  characters.  This  eannot  be.daoi^ 
with  one  who  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  ownef 
of  a  fvm^  and  considers  whal  are  the  particulars  iq 
tvbich  he  must  of  necefsity  advert^  if  he  hopes  to  suq^ 
ceed  in  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  S^cjb 
31  one  feds  that  general  observations  are  not  wan^fi; 
\tm  Ae  particulars  QvXy  upo»  which  succefa  depemdls^ 
^Mirardi  which  his  at^eotioi)  i«  perpetually  diriBcA9d{ 
mdv  •should  ufty  one  of  these  particulaia  beomiM^ 
^uppoungthepupiUQ  be  unacquamMd  witbitbe  filJ^^b 
it.  might  subject  him  to  a  hea^y  Ipfs  aqd  feri<ms  emr 
iMm^fsmeot}  andjtfi  would  h^vie  gc^  reasom -ta  ^rf?** 
fibinbshat.Ahe  wcitejr  Jtiad  mialed  him  by^ls^ei^ii^fiHtt 
gfriviMriioircttinsUnces  .which^  though  tbeyt  may^  ap-- 
fpap^HOtbalriAi^g  to inattenlive -readers^ -antfj  tphi^iy 
'4f  .thei 'greaieat limportanoe^  Tbeae  are,  the  cQD^i^eit^ 
lioDS  whiab  inducse  xpe^  where  I  attefxipt..,(p  point  i^fU 
Ibe  |Hith  t^jmothery  to  enter  into  parueulars  ii^ith  that 
ja^QottB'  dJ8crimtna|tion  wbioh  I  cpnceiyo  |o  be-  absor 
Ittlely^nidispensabk'  in  cascf  of  ihi^  sotta .  nor,  $hQuld 
I  hold  myself  guiltlefs  if  a  desire  to  rendisf i  WJ^iilHig? 
amusing  should  saper$e.de  rcny  ncpefsary  elucidations. 
Upon  this  plan,  the  aboire  ha^  been,,  written:;  nof  f^all 
tbeae  miles  l^e  departed  from  in  wh^^t-  I  shall  iai^iber 
hdkve  to  add  on  the  amelioration,  of  clayey  soils-  If 
this  4ild  MM  appear  to  nvyself  .an-object  of  very  gre^t 
itnportftnct,  I  ihaxM  not  haA^Cientered  upon  iti  at.«|i; 
fn^^  'baviog  oooe.emcv^d  >upon  itho  subfecti  i^yaiuiPt 
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property  be  abandoned  till  it  be  brought  (o  a>conclii- 
sion.  This  will  not  be  long  ih^being  acGoiii|4i8bcd; 
but,  sbotttd  I  have  reason  to  tibink  that  this  will  cau^e 
any  diaguat  to  my  general  readers,  I  shall  be'on  -my 
guard  -agatuBt  entering  upon  similar  diaculaiona  in  fu- 
.  tiwe. 

■■■■■..■.     II  ■  *     ■  ■    ■ 
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. :     .    {CotUxmi/td  ff<tm  pagt  a^4-]    . 

*  ^-^*'Oi*"nkf  return  firom  this  agreeable  geological  ex- 
MvA^m^  days  Viator,  <^  I  bad  the  pleasure  t6  find  the 

-  clMhilaid,i^and  breakfast  fyret^ar^d  tvith  great^neatAefs 
ltnd'Y>r<)priety,    Mf -lancHord  (who  had  left  vie  amiie 

^•fftn^  b^rt,  to  procure  a  guide  tacoviduct  me  through 

^  th^  inouTitah»Sy  ^where,  he  saidy  Ihere  being  no  made 
madsyiln&tp  waa  daiiger  of  my' mistaking  one  traokflbr 
ettuM^'c;'  ^hicb  migtit  lead  mie  far  out  6f  the  tmf  be^ 
fdval  had  a 'chance  of  meeting 'with  any  person  to  pot 
ittt^  vight),  now  relumed,  and  I  "v^Ui  pleasure  invited 
hftm'to  {)artake'with  me^    The  tea  apparatus  "was  of 

'  plain  white  stone  ware;  the  cream  excellent^  thebut- 
tefdelicately  sweet,  having  been  made  that  very- motn- 
ing^  and,  to  heighten  the  whole,  I  was  sor^nBBd  to 
^eis  tf  glafsjof  nice  currant  jeliy,  which  it  is  mnebttiore 
cmstbmary,  I  Cnd,  to  u^e  in  this  part  of  the'  tolitftry^s 

'  9^t>o^m^  b^iMe  at  breakfast,  than  t6  employ'^  swbet 
afafnee*  ft»  vemson*  There  was  an  appdiranceof  tios-* 
pitality  and  ktadn^fs '  in  all  this,'  Aat  was  highly^fhit- 
ilaring  "to  mi^j  as  it  seemed  toindicaite^he-sitli^ftifcTOn 
which  ihpy  felt  atnh^  &t*ention  thai  1  paid  tc^them, 
?ltf ififsti  cjup^^f  t^  ivaa  scarcely  *povrt^  o^t,^^h•n  a 
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plate  of  new  laid  eggs^  piping  bot>  were  brought  \uy 

nicely  covered  up  in  a  clean  napkin  curiously  folded; 

nor^do  I  think  I  ever  ate  a  more  delicate  rouracl  in  my 

.life  than  these  afforded.     Every  thing  appeared  to  me 

excellent  in  its  kind,  and  I  partook  of  it  with  a  high 

degree  of  relish.     My  landlord  seemed  to  be  much 

.  pleaded. an4  flattered  by  the  satisfaction  that  I  ex- 

prefsed^  and  was  unremitting  in  hi^  attentions.     Soma 

slices  of  bread  had  been  nicely  toasted  (dry)  for  me 

(for  it  does  not  seem  that  they  are  in  the  practice  of 

making  buttered  toast  here) ;  but  the  landlord  himself, 

iwith  gr^t  modesty,  declined  taking  any  of  it>  ord^fi^g 

«ome  oaten  cake  to  be  brought  for  himself;  whicb  Js 

the  kind  of  bread,  he  says,  universally  used  in  that 

coonfiy  rby;4>eraon9  in  bis  station.    I  taated  it^iMd 

y&uod.  it  baid  and  crisp,  of  the  conscience  pf  hurd 

kiaoiitt,  but  more  crumbly  and  friable.,   There. .ims 

aibisieibiog  of  an  almood-like  flavour  in  it  which  was 

.np&iM^  h^d  it  not  been  accompanied,  by  a  kind  of 

l;pungestcy.tbftt  affected  the  lower  part  of.  the  pala(e, 

vdiichfireKepted  jt  from,  being  sp  pleasing  ^o  me  as  it 

othenvi^e  would  bav.e  been.     Custom  had  rendened 

tlttsiv^/ peculiarity  to  him.  a.  great  delicacy;  and  he 

.  .afctifidl  JBCtbal  he  preferred  thax  kind  .of.  cs^e  to 

'jiwfaedteD. .breads    A. small  bason  of  milk  aldo  was  poe- 

'  isemcd,  that  appeaitd  to  be  of  a/kiod  ^He  new  to  me. 

:  }ta  con^iAtoiiee  waa  thicker  than  any  cream  thai  I.bltd 

•c^n^r  seep«.  On  inquiring  what  it  wc^s,  be  told  me  i]^t 

it  w4fi  ^.peculiar  preparation  •of  rbuUer-mlli;,  whi(>hv|ie 

qouid  ppt accurately  describe. to  n^j. and ^addedi,  that 

litrfr^  Wpko|ie4;a:  grfiatj  delicacy  in  .tbiat.  p^r^iof,  AJhe 

fiQUiUry^j ,  it.viA^jof,  a  wfe-a^id  ta^te  anjJ  4)le^ingja- 
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vour.  I  waa  told^  that'  it  was  usually  eaten  with  su^ 
gar^  iu  whidh  w^y^  on  trial,  I  ibund  it  most  exceHent| 
and,  eaten  with  this  milk,  the  oaten  cake  tasted  ihuoh 
belter  than  the  wheaten  bread.  I  now  regretterf  that 
I  had  before  tasted  of  so  many  good  things,  z%  I  ccuid 
hftVe  enjoyed  a  fdll  meal  of  this  last  as  a  hi^  luxury. 
Itwaa  impoisible  for  me,  od  rising  from  this  nntie 
break&st,  not  to  think  of  the  eulogium  wfaieh  Dr; 
Johnson  bestows  on'  this  meal  in  Scotland;  the  only 
thi^g  belonging  to  this  country,  if  I  rightly  recollect, 
thbt  he  -has  deigned  to  honour  with  his  approbation. 
Ifibreak6i$t  in  genteel  families  as' far  exceeds  ordinary' 
m^als,  praportiotied  to  their  station^  as  this^  has  done, 
it  timsX  indeed  be  a  very  luxurious  tneal.    '" 

^f  Trhe  guide  that  the  landlord  hbd  proivided  was 
now  .  presented  to  rae, '  who  was,  I '  found,  the  very 
identical  taijor  whose  prctnises  had  lately  so  rimch'at-* 
traicted  my  attention.  He  was  a  ch<fetftil-looking 
active  little  feBow,  who  was  prepared  to  set  diit  with 
gieat  alacrity ofi  this  excursion.  To  put  hiiti  intbgood 
humour,  I  desired  that  he  might  have  any  thing  he 
chose  which, theinn  aflbrded.  With  a  good-h«moi1red 
hilarity  he  tlianked  me,  saying,  he  had  breakfasted'  at 
home,  and  atood.in  no  need  of  any  victuals';  but  on- 
the  landlord  Inviting  him  to  take  a  glafs  out  of  A« 
l(4ll€y  which:  I  found  was  brandy,  he*  chcerftiHy 
ceded. to  the  proposal,  wishing  m^e  good  health  and  a 
pU^ring  .journey.  The  landlord  theti  desired  hiiti^to 
go./ojrward  by  himself  for  Several  miles,  to  the  place 
wh^re  Kho  made  road  (2i%  he  alwavs  callefl  the  turn- 
pik^road)  ended,  where  he  was  desired 'td  wait  tifl  I 
IhoiiU  dotne  upf,  if  I  did  not  ov'^rtake' hum  before^ 


«  » 
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the  Isindlord,  in  the  mean  whil^,  \lncltfft&king  (o  sHoV^' 
xne  tHe  romantic  cascades' oA  the  mer>  fla^'h^^hftd  prb-x 
tiltsed*.  '•  '  <■  '''■ "      ''•      '''^' 

^'  After  riding  about  two  miles/  wd'  4isttl<6ilfltH(fj' 
Betldi^g  the  horses  forward  ahoi^  tw6  itiiies^  tiviht^,^ 
as-wecbnld  only  see  flie  river  properly'  orf'fbot;  ^  The* 
'country  had  now  afenmed  an  appeafanbt  very  different' 
fiptA  what  it  bore  the  day  before.    The  river  no^yirP^' 
stead  of  running  nearly  in  a  level  with  the  banks'it^' 
each  side  of  it^  so  as  to  form  a  conspicnous  object  fri< 
the  sccttery,  flowed  forwanl  in  a  deep  cirvrty'th«l  H\^' 
most  entirely  conceAled  it  from  notice^  efxcept-'whwl 
you  was  vtry  nearly  on  its  banks.     The  hilfd  seeiii^^i 
to  recede  farther  from  each  other  on  eithfep  Jkk;'-aiWl,'» 
as  the  POad  had  bech  on  the  ascent  for  Bom^-ttnie^ 
the  scite  ♦on  which  we  stood,  though  clcvAVed  »c<<Dn^l^'» 
derabiy  abo^e  the  original  valley,  seettYed  to  bi'^fitt'ii ' 
vale/ biit  «df  itiuch  wider   extent  than   befof-c  ^'^'fV' 
was^  in  fact,  an  elevated  plain  Surrounded  by'HiltefJt** 
a  bofisiderable  distance;  but  it  was  a  ptain 'ufldltlaftet) '. 
by  k  gredt  diversity  of  little  swiells,  betwi^en'  eich<rf  ^ 
which  was  its  lefser  vaflley.     The  farm i- houses-  and' ' 
cottaigeii  of  thd  inhabrtants  were' generally  placed' bit* '^ 
some  ' of  these' little  eminences,  near  somd» 'r!ll,''df''' 
livWg  Spring  of  water,  having  httle  ydrnfe  ab'tfiey  eaH  '' 
them  (^rdens)  to 'each,  which  arc  gct^ef ally 'dc^uftJ^*^ 
by  d  small'  tuft  of  trees  planted  carelefslyin'^e^nleg^ '  > 
lected' corners.    These  form  a  variety  of 'groiipt'thftl'i 
areirifinitbly  divertified;  and  from  their  app^ring  tat- 
times>''and  then  being  lost  behind  the  knolls  ks  Ch*' " 
foad 'rises  or  fsSRi,  the  whole,  intermingled  with'^od^^'"- 
fional  jgroups'Of  cattle,  and- at  tkntssenKveiMdoby'tib^  ' 
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uprightly  appeamnoe  of  linens  bleaching  on  the  shd* 
tefcd  laiwn  bounded  by  the  limpid  rill^  .formed  an  ever- 
varying  pictare  of  rural  elegance  that  was  infinitely 
attfactive  tOttie% 

.  ^<  We  isow  approached  the  river^  which,  took  a  de- 
j?ioa8  course  through  this  undulated  vale.  As  its  de- 
scent is  rapid,  it  has,  during  the  course  of  ages,  ^ealea 
out  for^itscif,  as' it  were,  a  deep  and  laige  excavationy 
which  in  some  places  enlarges  to  a  considerable  width, 
and  in  others  is.  confined  to  a  narrow ^hasm,  as  the 
materials  .through  which  it  pafsed  were  more  soft  or 
£rm.  The  rocks  here,  that  are  occasionally  laid  bs^, 
are  chiefly  of  free^stone,  through  some  parts  of  which 
a  narrow  channel  is  all  that  the  waters  have  been  able 
to  open  for  themselves.  In  one  place  in  pa^tieotar, 
the  rocks  above  approach  so  near  together  at  the  top, 
>a8  not  to  be  ap])drent]y  more  than  twenty  leel'tfpart; 
'but  lower  down,  where  the  water  acts  with  its  great^t 
force  when  the  river  is  unusuaHy  swelled  by  rain,  the 
latone  has  been  worn  away  on  each  side  so  as'  to  ex- 
hibit something  like  the  base  of  an  arch>  the  K^of 
which  has  fallen  down.  From  this  rock  the  wtittfi^is 
precipitated  in  an  irregular  mafe  by  one  leap-to^be 
depth,  as  I  suppose,  of  nearly  thirty  feet.  The  ^ater 
is  projected  with  great  force  also  through  some^n^* 
gular  holes  in  the  rock,  that  affords  a  feature  highly 
characteristic  of  the  place.  Trees  wave  their  branches 
in  wild  luxuriance  above  the  top  of  the  rock,  and-o^er 
the  yawning  chasm,  which  gives- to  it  a  gkKmi  that  is 
£nely  contrasted  by  the  white  foam  of  the  river  dash- 
ing among  the  rooks  4>elow.  As  the  vock  seems  hs^tt 
to  teianinate  by  being;  abruptly  ditoonti]|Ue^tbe!k)Ol€r 
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Cftrtb  below  has  been  washed  out  to  a  .consHJ^rable 
widUif  fora»ing  a  sort  of  am^ihitbeatre  of  great  b^uiy, 
aurr^JiHidcd  by  trees  on  every  side,  except  on  that 
through  which  the  river  (which  has  now  recovered 
fipm  the  perUiFbatioQ  that  it  bore  at  its  first  appear** 
wee)  spreada  forth  a  wide  and  placid  <aur£aLQe  to  the 
ami,  and  gently  steals  away. 

<<  From  this  place  we  ascended  by  the  aide  of  the 
fiver^  ichiefly  within  its  lofty  banks,  for  near  a  mile^ 
in  .whl^b  we  met  with  various  scenes  of  singular 
beauty^  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  »pccffy« 
Never  before  had  I  seen  a  stream  that  seemed  to.be 
$0  happily  adapted  a»  this  to  the  diversion  of  angling; 
and  na>y  guide  afsujred .  me^  that  it  is  a  most  excellent 
troutis^  riiver.    We  were  forced,  however,  at  last  to 
aacend  to  the  top  of  rtbe  beak,  as  no  path  could  be 
fi>wd  Jby  the  bed  of  thr  rivec;  and,  having  fallen  into 
tbe  teaok  of  .a  road  anwhioh  we  walked  for  some  time^ 
idmiripg  'the  ever-varying  scenery  of  the  country^ 
without  thinking  of  the  river,  which  I  itnagined  bad 
here  auddeoly  filtered  itscoiurse,  I  found  at  length  that 
we  had  approached  to  iu  very  brink  without  having 
perceived  it.    We  wiire  walking  along  a  winding  lane 
through  a  thick  popse  of  haze],  when  my  guide,  who 
bad  directed  my  attention  to  some  object  above,  to- 
wai^s  whi^h  we  were  walking,  gently  stopped  nne,  by 
taking  hold:  of  my  hand;  and,  pointing  downwards, 
I,  saw>  through  the  boughs  of  hazel  and  other  tnoes, 
at  a  gjpaeai  depth  .below  me,  the  water  in  a  deep  and 
^liggifih  sti^aiK)  winding  among  the  rocks  in  isuJIea 
gloopa.   Dafik^  ercn  black,  it  seemedr    My  head  lurn- 
(d  .giddy^ '  wAt  although  my  ^Mide  kept  sue  ateady.  by   * 
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the  hand^  I  could  not  think  myself  secure.    We  stood 
tipnn  the  very  top  of  a  bridge,  which  the  convenlency 
6f  Ihe  sitdation  bad  induced  the  inhabitants  bf  the 
teuntpy,  long  ago,  to  build  o^'er  this  narrow  chastn. 
The  rocks  rose  on  both  sides  to  nearly  the  level  ef  the 
banks,  ftt  dimost  a  perpendicular  difecttoft.    The  arch 
is  of  stone,  the  foundations  of  which,  at  the  height 
6f  .more  than  fiftv  feet  above  the  river  as  it  flowed' at 
this  tifri^,  rest  upon  the  solid  rock.     The  pdfapet^j 
ii^hich  seem  to  have  been  originally  low,  have  beeii 
suffered  to  nloulder  down  till  they  are  nearfy  atihihi- 
laied;  and,  the  bridge  itsfelf  berng  narrow,  ii'appe^ti 
t6  be,  to  any  ohe  who  has  not  bccti  aecu^tomed  tb'it, 
a  triost  tremendous  pafs;  nor  shouM  I*  be  easily 'p^e^• 
viiled  with  to  pafs  it  on  horseback;  though  th^p^te 
in!  this  country,  who  have  been  long  n^ed-  tb  Hi  tMt 
Wong  here  with  the'  greatest  coolnrfs.    Yet  I'ciriiftfiol 
help  thinking,  that  the  gentlemen  bf  this  dil^iet  ttt 
extremely  to  blame  in  not  rearing  proper 'pWapfrts  hett\ 
fof,  afsuredly,  a  restive  or  a  skittish  horse,  by  giving 
h  sudden  start,  might  easily  precipitate  bbth'titm^eff 
and  rider  to  the  bottom  on  either  side  in  ^  momctll. 
I  believe  the  pretext  under  which  this'neglc'ct  isi  fetfP 
fered  is,  that  they  intend  to  rear  a  new  bridge  h<*n^, 
when  this  will  be  ail  properly  secured;  but,  as'R  rinf 
be  a  long  time  before  funds  can  be  collected  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  certainly  neccfsary  to  secure  it  \n  the 
mean  while;  which  might  be  done  by  a  sinipl^  firm, 
rough,  wooden  rail.     It  is  pofsibie,  hdtvtter,  that  iWs 
may  be  neglected  until  some  accident  shall  'remind 
Ihem  of  it  in  a  more  powerful  manner  thai/anyhhit 
from  guch  as  nje  can  ever  do.    The  force  of  biisjom 
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i$  here  powerfully  exemplified;  for,  although  thie  path 
tnust  appear  terrible  to  every  -stranger,  yet  it  is  view^ 
with  indifTereaee  by  those  who  have  opportunities  pf 
seeing  it  frequently.  ^ 

''  About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  this  pafs^  whi^H 
}$  vulgarly  called  The  Devil's  Bridge,  we  found  out 
horses  waiting;  and  here  I  took  leave  with  regret  of 
my  honest  Iitndlord^  who,  seemingly  with  the  mo^t 
^cdjal.  good-will,  wished  me  a  prosperous  journey,  aiid 
safe  return  to  my  home.  The  road  was  here  dis.tincti 
baviog  two  parallel  ditches  as  usual,  pne  on  eacK  pj^ffi 
wfaioh  I  could  not  mistake  for  any  of  the  natural  pa|th^<f 
ways  ki  the  qoantry.  The  river,  marked  by  its  wqi^p 
ed  b^ks^  might. at  times  be  recognised  to  the  fig^tj 
bat  the  ^ye  stretched  over  it  to  a  great  distance,  whic|f 
i^jl^iiqd  a  prospect,  extremely  differeut  from,  any  ^ 
tbp^.^bs^t  I  iiad'been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
fxom  pay  iijifaricy;  so  very  different  indeed,  that  it  ap- 
p^rpd  more  like  a  fai^  vision  than  a  reality.  Through 
th^, whole  of  the,  country  that  I  had  traversed  this  day 
the  ,field^  are  open;  scarcely  an  enclosure  to  be  seeot 
eg^cept  the  irregular  fences  round  tjhe  garder^s  and  cor^ 
yacdfi*  A  great  part,  of  this  hollow  is  arable  ground; 
bjut  the  corn  fields. are  not  closely  compacted  iqto  one 
lajge.mafs  of  open  corn-land,  as  is  usual  in  common^ 
l^isd  fields  in  England.  Patches  of  grafs,  of  greater 
or,  soldier  extent,  are  seen  every  where  interspersed 
among'  tlie  corn :  nor  is  the  practice  of  any  one  person 
iltfec^  pecef$anly  influenced  by  that  of  his  neighbour: 
j^9}ifamxis  pofsefsed  in  severalty  by  one  tenant.  EvQo 
the  bills  are  not  held  in  common;  they  all  l>elong  to 
specific  owners,  who  let  them  out,  in  such  divisions 
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as  they  think  fit^  to  tenants,  whose  boundaries  are  dis<« 
tinct,  and  whose  floeks  are  never  suflered  to  intermt^i 
ivith  each  other.     From  this  peculiarity  of  tenure  ori« 
ginate  many  customs  which  are  here  observable  that 
must  strike  the  eye  of  a  casual  pafsenger.    Amidst 
the  open  corn  fields  you  See  frequent  groups  of  cattle 
pasturing  quietly,   in  a  situation  whece  you  would 
think  there  must  be  gredt  danger  of  their  frequently 
injuring  the  crops:  each  of  these  herds  of  cattle  is 
guarded  by  an  attendant,   here  called  a  herd^  who 
vi^tches  over  them  with  care  during  the  day, .  so  as  td 
pfevent  damage  being  doDe  by  them*    He  is  usually 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  little  dogs,  here  called 
collies;  a  breed  of  dogs  remarkable  for  their  docility, 
and  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  owner,  make  the 
cattle  do  almost  whatever  they  wish  for:  but  is  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  these  cattle  thus  in  order, 
were  they  to  be  permitted  to  stroll  at  large  o^er  tbc 
whole  field,  they  are  generally  kept  together  in  a  pretty 
compact  body,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  pt<f* 
turesque  groups,  which  tends  greatly  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  add  lo  its  rural  sim^<^ 
city.    These  herdsj  having  also  much  time  on  thcif 
hands,  are  induced  for  the  sake  of  amusement  to  in* 
vent  some  rude  musical  instrument  for  themselves,  on 
which  they  take  great  delight  to  perform  some  <rf  ihiHk 
simple  melodies  which   have  long  characterised  the 
music  of  Scotland.    One  of  the  most  common  of  these ' 
musical  instruments  is  a  plain  whistle,  iii  the  form 
of  the  common  flute,  to  the  end  of  which  they  affix 
a  small  horn,  thus  fashioning  it  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  trumpet^  vvhich  tends  at  the  same  tunc 
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to  augment  tht:  sound;  and  ceoder.the,  tones  m^rc^ 
mdlow.  This  rural  flute  they  call  a  stock  and  horn\ 
and  you  can  scarcely,  travel ,  a  niile  in  that  countiy 
during  the  summer  seaspn  without  hearing  some  of 
the  piecing  melodies  performed  on  these  rustic  flutes^ 
which,  under  pertain  circumstancesjprov^  bewitch- 
iogiy, pleasing;  and  serve,  strongly  to  imprefs  on  thc^ 
miod  this  finest  feature  of  arcadian  simplicity. 

.  *'  The  cajttte  are.  driven  regularly  to  the  fold  (a  kind 
of  pen). at  noon^  whea  the  attendant  gpes  home  to 
dinner^  or  at  sun-set  when  he  retires  to  repose.  These 
folds  are  a  kind  of  temporary  inclo^ures^  made  of  so^ 
dvg^'Up  from  each  side  the  p)aee  on  which  they  standi 
They  ace,  in  general,  of ,  such  small  dimensions,  that 
12  or  \^  of  them  will  be  contained  in  tl)e  comp^fs  of 
aaapre;  and  are  buijt.  contiguous  to  each  oth^  in  a 
diecmer^d  manner^  These  walla  are  reared  at  a  very 
soiall  ^sxpence  (about  a  farthing  a  y^rd,  as  I  was.  told) 
altbpugh.  they  are  still  so  firm.  ^  to  stand  for  one  sear 
ton  wtlhQUt. requiring  in  general  to  be  repaired.  This 
fence  is  intended  not  only  to  secure  the  cattle  while 
the  ittteiidant  is  absent,  but  to  manure  the  soil  at  the 
saipQ.time,  the  cattle  being  shifted  from  one  inclosure 
into  another  as  soon  as  the  first  is  judged  to  have  re- 
cei'^ed  2^  sufficient  portion  of  manure.  Sometimes 
liinc  is  -put  upon  the  field  at  this  time  along  with  the 
di^ng.  The  walls,  I  was  told,  are  all  pulled  down 
abou^^hc  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  field  is  ploughed 
up,^  and  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats  upon  one  fur- 
row, which  <  is  generally  a  very  abundant  crop;  the 
place  where  the  walls  sto^,  even  where  it  has  re- 
eeived  no  dung,  being  nearly  as  good .  as  the  rest^  so 
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\ihii  they  ffiinV^  the  amelioration  bf  the  goil  is  Birch  stt' 
to  pay  fdV  the  expcnce  of  tearing  the  walls.^  *ftinf 
practice  j^ppeftred  to  be  in  itself  ^o  currdus",  that  i'Ma 
at  pain^  to  infdrni  myself  vefypartil^uhrly'fcbhdjftkt' 

y  W'oveftQokbu^  little  tailor  Wlthm'-^SiiiA 
itiprk  th^n  a  furlong  of  where  tie  wai'lo'hSivt  ^ii{{^Sn^ 
w'h^o  seeme<^  to  rejoice  at  our  approach  t'To^"n^%d[A 
Sever  7e|t  tHc  ppwe?  of*  the' sensaUony  W%iiJ)Kh8Sb- 
imer,  wti'o  said/  that  ^'  he  never  was  lefs  j3od^<^mSrr 
tvJleft^'alonf  r*  on  thecontrafy,  nfe  'W  neWV^sS^ifiaab 
ples^ed  as  when  he  was  in  compiiiV  WTlCTe'^&VfWr- 
iity  wajf  'differed  to  expand  it':3elf  WitW  penFe8l'*TOsl^nt 
lEpe  conversation.'  '  I  found  hitn  to  be  eXafcuy^fiS  ^ft- 
son  w^o  suited  tne;  as  he  comiiiunil[?at^d  8^^*li^ 
liccbrd  a  vanety  of  particulars  rcspeclinff'ttil'fifti&ffi 
of  the  p'eohle,  aoci  i£t  cpstom'J'  of  tlfe  ^MntY^'ifi^t 


waWtea- -'the  pcfaon  whi''6'ilif«S*^"tffAi^'i?ii8$"rflP'Hft 
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laj|pr  .to.<:oine  to  bis  house  on  a  day  a|)pointed^  m 
opifiT  that  he  may  make  ^me  new  clothes^  or  mend 
^upl^  fUB,; are  worn  out...  When  he  goes^  the  cloth  is 
p^ifcpd;,  he  takes  measure  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended^  cuts  out  the  cloth  upon  the  spot^ 
^aqd.lhfn  sits  do^n  to  sew  jt  up  secundum  artem,  re- 
fajl^ifig  the  overplus  to  the  owner^  who,  carefully  lays 
^t  fyy  for  future  use.  He  continues  to  work  in  this 
fjunily  till  4II  the  work  that  they  h&ve  to  do  in  his  line 
Jltq^-fin^Ilfd.  .  .When  that  is  done^  he  leaves  tbem^  and 
j|^,to  another^  whc^  he  has  probably  been  engaged 
j^  s^me  i^mt,  always  receiving  payment  for  what  he 
jMf  doi^e  before  he  leaves  the  family^  being  paid  fo^ 


l^f,  pTO  tcptible  at  th^  rate  of  six*pence  a  day,  and 


fonfi'-^lfpict  or  five-pence  for  such  apprentices  as  Be 
j^y  ^ve.f^th  him  at  the  timci  according  to  the  pro- 
.fi<|^eQcy,th^  l^ve  made:  this^J  however,  is  besides 
VfifH^^-  ^}^y^^  ^^  always  furnished  by  the  einployer. 
s9Pi  ip(^>^r^^PS  toine.degree  of  surprise  at  the  small- 
^p^  pC^jfc^n^ings,  and  my  wonder  how  he  coul*d 
^bfive  ityliisisted  n  family  upon  it;  he  laughed,  and  said 
i^  l^^l. never, felttpy  clifficulty  in  it  till  of  late,  that 
^^e.prj^qeof  meal  bad  got  so  much  higher  than  its 
^|^^^|rat|f$.,afidh^friankly  acknowledged,  tl^at  had  he 
i^M^  ^he,  goofi  pnanagement  pf  his  wife  *laid  up  a 
}\\^Jf9r  a  jyra  kiel  (a  time  of  .dtstrefs)  he  should  feave 
biM  soac^what  embarrafsed;  but  as  it  is^  said  he,  tiy 
^ff^ -Mf^i^n^  of  my  gardens,  the  good  cohduct  of  our 
^||tl|f},0|^  fttfid^he  blefsing  of  Heaven,  we  &ave  ma& 
f|)){t^:l^,^j^. comfortably  enough.  This  affords  a  s^k^ 
)rjf,of,^|he  simplicity  of  miinners,  .and  tiie  pri* 


j|^;ii(f^,aC.U^nkmg,  that  prevail  in  this  dis^rwt.''* 

VoL.n.  T 


.)^^\^  withta  family  of  five  9hiWrwvi  qf  >vbftP.Aree 

,fre  boys,  ftnd  Iwpgirify    /l'he.e)4es^,)K^,  who.isDpif^ 

jf^\^ptQ^,  lias  be^9,  three  y^j^ra  ^U.^ppr^tk^-^M?  bU^* 

^^.  in,9ne  ptl^r  ypar  w^ll.,be.,epMtW.tp,4eip|UQ4  ,«^ 

^ood  >vag^s  as  h^qw^f.   "  Ii;i4f e^^C^afee)  at  ^)]^  iie^Jp 

,be  U  ^o^  fully  as, good  as  ?»yseIO  U»|t  /h<j  is  j^  yftt 

^qfjjte  pij^s^^.^  9f  the  cf^k  (cfeflk).^  ^^r^  (fqifeors^ 

^he,jfp9qi\d  boy  w^t  .ftt  tb^  ^g^,Q{Jfve  iqk^UvP 

qfff^s  fqr  a  ^eigl^bc)J^^3  .^d  af|jV!twP..S|Mniijprj|ife«  w^ 

tQk  a  jE^nfieT  wl^p^e  .c^UleJt^e  }^]^i\^/it^mmmrf^y  WWff 

t^«n,  be  hafi  been  eom^ctyed  at  the  ploi^  «p4  -.hfMV- 

rpw«j  an4  i^  apt  coet  ipe  .^j^Tp«»(ce.,    My  ](«N|yq|Btf 

,bfly  [9  Roy  fey^j,.h(e  |)a^  Jfept  c^M!^.twp.»||i9MiaWi; 

apd  afjter  ^  ba?  h^  tWsiWipjier  ^,^lw)l,l  Q^il^.tp 

bijff^  km.  alsp  W  ^^^<sp  .t9  inxffilt  ,l^,,wpply;4fif 

bjpOwr'f  p>$!e  wl^eit.^  8^.l\,  i^,,lQ^i|^  '^^^Mylt- 

qf  linqi,  whiph  will  n?9k*  ^  down  f)iif  jj|^,b(ij  i^)if)T 
|t|i^  and  ,?^x  ppir,  <  ^bwH?  •''^Ril^  ^Wi.pM'nff 

blaplKtf^,*!PHn.  by  i^p.m9«iifiiAfti,W^  (^mSfm 

ilqo»e  ifiskft,  *s.t  ,CQi^<i  HQa«n^)  ,1^  ^ft^Sffiff 
«9gr»»W*«u8  a(^ist4,pjt«,«t.«^ii^9h|Q|^QS)).o^j«^^ 
*i<e  swi^Q^r  time.  Sjie  >  .(«w4  hA«^,Mrjyt)^jK,h$^^ 
pride),  ibwjgb  I  c^y  it,  wlW)„^M^.(W^.W^»<*f«l 

iW*i«  «n,.??cf)le!Wt  wifs  ^J^flP^.i  liK^jKIMfflfit;  fl^M 
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in  si!lninief  ty'lhe  wafer  sSd^.  '  In  kholpV,*''eyery^ine  of 
fWAi  brbirght  Itiore Stages  to  us*  auring  the  yuihni^r 
Wff  jfck>;  frofn  the  tinW  tHey  were  five  ^eafs  old,  thaVi 
ii^k  ^(Bci^ni  to  get  cFothes  for  Jhemselves  ini  pay 'for 
(heir'schooti'ng  in  winter;  iind*  the  eldier  now  tender 
tAe  ib  much  of*'th^ir  fee  (wages)  every  half  year  as 
^ivi  As  out  of  the  fear  of  want,  were  we  even,  through' 
iickn^k,  to  btf  laid*  up  for  a  time.  I  have  ho  caude 
fei'  liifieaslneft  of  any'  sbrt.**  Happy,  said  I  to  mysellF, 
il^  'th'ose  tvfio  know  how  to  be  contented  witH  a  iVt- 
(Wf  it  ii  the  truest '  sdurce  of  independence  and  rfo- 
iWc^iid  Iteate !  •      -  ^    *  •      .     .t,  . 

'  '*»  r  ^vetliis  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the 
^fel^jrilf'tti*' narrator,'  because  it  may  serve  to  exhibit 
i  ttfotft*  BviYy'  pfcHiri  "6\t  the  cos  fume  of  fee  countiy 
iSlail  f  ii&ufd  ot^l^rwise  givej'  But  several  par^ic'urare 
fcifiiednAl^  6riMy'wi])  appe'itr  uninletligible'  to  others, 
flrtlfe/^tre'^Sin'e,  Wlfeiy lively  guide  exp1d7ned 't)i^ 
ftf W^i^^^ifti'^iiestforietr) ' to  th^  M6mai'M^{:  '"'• 
:"«*WT''ih'eirff6ring'' ^rites' bf  provisJoiis,'  I-'bH^i'iVc'd 
ffiiti!''tfi^'tdflii^n6tii;e  of 'nothing  buttYiat  6TW^(&2,'ahd 
(tUt^  R¥'ri^hey%^titioi)ed  li'read,  nor  beef,  noi'lieir. 
(»n'lfi|uiVy't'  fotiK$  M'-^'riUal  he  IneaWf  cfaYM^' 


Me<t'8%^'}nt<>  S6^ing«^at4W'Witft  mBii'sih',  ^ 

iie^  hiea  widri  httTii  tliiUt  bV  <ivd^a'Hr&i,  'coffi 
imHe^'tthlVtihyif  ^M:  Bt^al^fki^  if;<rtt<f'lupp:il''6f  aft 
aUitf'df  <^lW)ft-ti^^exHeaih^  {Hi  ftdMc  of  <  ttMfSaf. 

T« 
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Thfs  is  a  plain^  substantial^  nourishing  cheap  rnefs; 
and  .is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growtji  and  horitfi 
of  cbildven.    Wheaten  bread  is  nerer  seen  among  t^t 
clafs  of  persons;  and  meat  of -asiy  sort  bat  rwfAj^  ah^ 
in  very  small  quantity.    Their  bread  here  is^  in  ge*- 
neral,  those  thin  oaien  cakes  which  I  mentioned  Jalel^^ 
^iid  some  portion  of  pease  bresRi^  which  is  reelcooeil 
nourishing^  though  not  so  paiatabk  as  the  other.    ¥€yt 
dinner  the  usual  dish  is  bioth^  made  of  pot  bartey^ 
oot^  gBhs>  (sheUed  oats)^  pease  or  beans,  ^gPten-'Of 
dry^«i3tbbage»,.  or  other  gveens,  with  turnifM^  6arrbt% 
eniflfnS|  kbksyorotber.pothesbaof  the  seaaoi^  isbiimd 
alLlogether^.witb  a  Ktde  salt  pui  other  seasoniogywith 
iQixie>nieat  occaBtQna%j  though  ofteuer  without  anya 
Xfais  k  of  Hi  xfiUoh  thicker  conttstence  thaBLany  luitt} 
of:.attips  in  England,,  and  it  ia*a>Bfv6ufy:sioamfaiii^ 
tneik.  :  I'  tasted  of  :Some>  that  I  iwaB^atMUsd  l|adi<fV9 
ttteat  it)  .it  .d*  any'sort^  and  fbsnd^it  Verf  palatalizes. 
fhMadand  milk  (^asctimcs  cordied^  somctim^|daiii^ 
cdieidie>  til'',  butter  opcasidnsdly^  with  fx>tiitoe»  st^ed^ 
kery  often  mashed  in  kniU^^ave  taken  in^additioi|2t» 
tlw  abcape;*jnid>  as.  they  are  n^veretinleii'm'qtiaitticy, 
^sese^ftNts  of  food  are  fotmd  to  epablc;  the  laboui^vig 
peqpl&ao'isdstainan^iUnd^bf  fktigiieitkattuMl  ope^ 
nrtiona.irequiiiB.  i At'bajh-tinils  and  hartwtS^Mhey  «i^ 
jbdnlgtdjwith  alittle  beefj^ibuft'ak  ^her  ^Nsniiaiitfae 
aiatial.bcE^eilage  »•  wfa^  4»r/  butter  quik^iwbioh^  oHft- 
^ttfidbsttrtl^alB^'.b^  ahe.fnrmsrs  udthiailiberalLhiaifl'  to 
the  families  of  the  cottagers  who  bel6hgbt6itlieml>T<Na 
pigs  are  here  kept  on  ihe  dairy  wash. 
Mvf^t^^fi^  det«ib>,if  Ihdy  shall.  apfieaD.iigiisitaifesUng 
4oja«MK  madii%  i|i!tfK>fiiiiathetii»ilefm'«^(»tiriii»|M 
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Wwt  asnong  tbc  lower  clafses  of  the^  people  is  per>« 
l«i|{^  4be.niP»i  grievous  pcJilicsI  disease  that  cas6  a^ect 
ilQ«ktxtaiong<tnen)  andwani'is  the.meyitable^oon^. 
€oiniMnt  .of  extravagance  feind  -waste  .among  them, 
WWfevQr.'intrDdtices  a  taste  for  foreign  luxuries^  or 
higb  .pficed  viandsj  aiBoag  the  lo^r  rank^  of  peopk^ 
lhv>wa  then)  inataatly  imo  embaxraftments  iMhich.ara 
prcdMf  ive  of  a  Itog  aceumulation  of  evils*    It  vdaHCB 
tbe.mergy.of  the  mind^  destroys  the  ieaoobUngi.prtn«^ 
fifi^M  independitnoe,  weak^s.the  apir^.of  iddi^tryi^ 
eQfedl>lea  thejrisinggenfifation  by.deprtvii^gtbi  paranta 
of  ibe  jneaoaof  fbrabhiag  their 'progeny  wi|b  aa^gbuti« 
dance  o£(trhbIesoii)^foiHi;  tbi3,niakc8  them  |px8dytawd 
gbttooouaiBilhen  looeaBinos  ofec^  aoyjiittk  delfda|eiab 
|Q  theimeai^  of  procuring  igrati^muilQnd    ThqiJiioiy 
piidai(kl6ttelf JS  ^ODrniptad^i  andr  Jnimad  naturel  debsLacd 
byitiit!li{ibtts^hatlt«fi^dndicr«^   Whattheb^rLwoaid 
filiiLis^kymaB^befQf/ib-'minb.'GQOBeqtiencei  iaiMdue^ 
iftiDbtfisbing.  iJ^ode:  faabitB  of 'simpIiQityyvkspfciai^iin 
it^aisd.'^b;  food^'  'Which  nalltodlpietisiiresr  pimtjr  ^gaii 
ootitent^aniobg'tbose>cbt(ses.'Df  people  vi^faictx  tuay^  eaki 
gi^PfjiHthst}  pldfttyjQT  dontentjiKbbnyitliatbsioaidffiiiy 
ef;<tatteoar6.JbaBi^Mdf  IdLitidiQaafAvHoubeoaBe  lqpoi|i 
!theae>i^l2)ect8i:iivbcB  tiiByt^e'i]ed\to.dra]p'iinynoAKr 
?cbnelimon^  -coine  iattiJifuqkjal country  ibf  JthatgUfiob 
aov  wjirQriDds^iiw^iandithkyiA^iil'ineaft  n^tfejfod^hthat 
cwiB.flptalkia»friuchiinorgTttaHriliioii%  jdo^pttgfc'diiip  aikgr 
cMrd«ii!obI4KH)t^6.'o'!  jdff  siTjgijjJoo  ulj  to  ^.'^'^lifiv'}  t^iit 


§iiiIe:JialRligivQB:3t|ip:WlHde  tbdt  IbcQOteJki  tbeiJ|ire!^nt 
Ntadyr^b/tberauthorlaibwnat'aftk/  ^^atMitili  aMmpi^ 
ing  to  abridge  them  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  shall 
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beestrcmely  tony  should  my.  readera  thkik  that  I  )iav« 
erred  in  this  respect. 


r 
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,  ]^XPJKR]^ENT«  ON  RBABING  POTATOES*     / 

To  Leigh  Philips^  Esq: 

r  . .  .... 

SIR. 

.  As  I  know  you  correspond  with  Dr.  Anderso^ 
I  havcits^en  jthe  liberty,  through  your  means^  to  trans- 
mit,  an  experiment  which  I  made  this  year  on  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  I  have 
sefU.  you  as  many  of  the  names  generally  used  to  c!^ 
note  the  variety  as  I  know;  but  as  these  are  arbitrary, 
I  will  describe  them  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
bulb.  They  were  planted  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  in 
high  conclition,  but  without  atiy  manure  at  the  time 
of  pIai)tiDg« 

JN.  B.  There  were  27  plants  of  each^  and  the  sets 
were: plated  at  16  inches  apart. 

Np.  Wbde  potatoes.    Weight  planted.  Grofsproduoe.  Netpiodaee* 

» 

lbs,   09.            lbs,  UfS.    •«• 

1..  ..  Bull-nosed  kidneys 14..  S 175 100..  13 

9b.  ..Winter  whites lO..  10 no DO..   6     ' 

3«...  Blue  kidneys 10..15 177 '..iSs*.  li 

4....  White  dkto.. ............  u..  4.. t<i2<. ....  .110.1.1$    I 

5...*  Irish 4|)[^. white potatoe..  •  0..  4« idi^^..^..  isu.«  12     t 

S.. ..Cbampicns  ..«  .s...., 100 08.... 

7.... Qz nobles 8..  4 I88 170..IS 

8..  ..Fox's seedlings 5..  13 6p. •••.'••  69,,   S- 

9. . . . Btaughton's dwatfs    ...i.-..^..  o,.^  .*  so:..k*.;  0o.iA*' 

io^M.MottSeUdncy8.....«  ......  U.}6|.....r  7^...,^...  .73^.  ,> 

1 1 ....  Sprits  from  No.  5 0..  o 05 05.... 

13....  Eyes  from  ditto o..  s|h....i8a i89..is|' 

N.  B.  No.  1  are  pink  coloured  potatoes^  and  pro- 


duoe  their  bulbs  at  a  diataanr  ftom^the  stem^  .upoa  a>/« 
very  strong  fibrous  root. 

No.  fi  19  a  round  white  potatoe^  and  produces  the 
bulb  dose  to  the  stem. 

No.  3  a-  l6ng  bluish  purple  poftatoey  very^'whil^  ilesh, 
and  good  for  use  in.  the  sprirfg,  ^ 

No»  4  a  long  white  potatoe^  that  bears  the  fruit  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  stem. 

No.  5  a  round  potatoe,  that  grows  like  tne  Cham- 
pion; perhaps  it  may  be  the  samb  potatoe;  I  hairef ' 
groWn  it  several  years;  it  is  a  good  produce^  lold  fUe 
best  wiMer  potatoe  that  I  have  ever  yet  met  withj^^' 

No.  6  an  excellent  early  potato^,  earlier  (by  ^i  teaarf- 
a  fortnight)  than  any  other  that  I  know. 

No.  U  I  planted  double  the  number 'of  sprits,  each' 
about  two  inches  rn  length,  taketifrom  thie  potatoe^  - 
an^'plaiited' immedr^tely;  Itnd  when'*the)'  began  U 
vegetate  I*  destroyed  all,  except  «7  of  the  strongest.' 

No.  \t  the^ eyes  cut  out  with' a  little  of  the  po^l6e 
to  each.    I  did  not  plant  trlE  a  forhiight  aftclr-  tbey^boA' 
been  taken  frqia  the  poutoe;  these  and.^  fprits  were., , 
taken  from  the  same  potatoes,  planted  in  the  row 
marked  No.  5. 

I  sbidtt  make  some  other  experiments  next  year^  ai , 
I  do  Tiot  choose  to  depend  upon  a  single  eispmment.  ^ 
It  is  a'fnatterof  someimportanceingfdwmgfyaSateie^^ 
not  only  to  ascertain  the  difierettce  of  quantity  thjil 
mtik  sort  produces^  but  to  know  the  time  of  the  y eat -^ 
wfatn  eaeb  is  in  the  greatest  perfectioa/or  fthi^  public 
Thbrl'im  not  at  prescalable  to  ascestM  wtitnttcui 


£9  jBK  uBtUBJ  WJL, 

iflC  SnoPBEx  CJipO J lllClltS  WCIC  ID9u^ 

ft*  the  fc».  CeiiiUR  Hhfmry  of  Arafey  in  WorcttHfr- 

9  tiDiiiRhT  tttfnf  !int  cniixrve"  aocmate  but  nnportaiitr 
As  bat^Bf^me  yn  of  experfmexxrs  can  be  rcfied  upbn^' 
dto  flCffM  bre  giuL  wcighti  Tlie  grafir  produce'  of 
IdmM*  BiMi  ^  (jiiUKB  oF  ^rcs  is  Terr  gresit  mcfera. 
Y^  ttW  izBike  any  oac  you  pfease  of  these  d:^Vi- 
IfciiHj;  'ami,  as  Hr.  Kifine  ir  an  excefi^it  pf ac'licif 
ftfsfer^  0  wdl  as  cjieftii  es^pginicntaiisty  yoii  nay 
IbfC:  Ml  coofidcoce  as  tfic  acciiraBCT  of  his  st2ititiii(eti&' 
T^ttw-vevtrufr,  X  LEIGH  WILlRPSi*'^ 


:  ^  7v^  AsctvmBHi^  With  flBCBBc^  ami  pieiiisiciBtieimip 
om  MVi'^  (M  IB  agriadtanc^  i  cmi^er':'ia/1»bo6 
glRBalerflBpiMtMice  to  naBkiDd  at  bigcp  «Kl:Mxthiv 
ulifa  m  fwticiilavy  ibaa  die  acqaiDUDOrio^  aicttiw 
i^4fir4bk  extant  af  tcr^torial  property  wmM  beii-i^fw 
ibe  4|tt,  CMe,  ihe  pioapcrity  of  tbe-vink^'Jipd  tbb 
c^omfcfM  ^' every  individii^  ^wenld  lie^angnleivllHi^ 
iirirtiout  f)f)«lucipg  ioconYetiieBce  to  any  oneu  j  -fiudhei 
olher  C8H^  gieat  expence  most  be  iaeoned  hi  govema^ 
i|if  |lo4'pn>tecting*tt;  oiucbdeniigcBiCDt  inrithklifiraif*^ 
o(r  indi^id^U.  miMt  necefsarily  .befexpefiientbdi'-oand. 
tmny.^m^^  mVe^  by  thi^  meanBa  deep  and thmunw 
tat^e  ckpncCtkvo^  while  a. few  individuals  accunmlatr 
ivi;Kltt](i.^n^  ^ra  raided  with  aidestnicucva  facility  to  a 
degree  of  eminence  that  they  had  no  right  to  expect  j 


^hich  tends  to  ppuiiioly  llii*=«HtviMe  inequality  of 
condition  that  give^  r49exlo  dmofttents  which  prove 
th^jl^ane.of  domestic  comfort,  and  occasic^  ^  n^pefs^ 
iraji^^comcomitant  ^viUywtiicb^but  for  that  cir* 
€iiiQfil,ai»ipe3/ would  nqvev  bav^  bad  i^«ip»teaa9.'^c/rhe 
person,  .then^who,  ,by  w^lljodgvd  e3^ri|n(a»m,  fia^ 
cidatfia  such  facts,  deserves  uyb^  i^nk^ainmgr/fb^ 
iqpst  esalted  clafs  of  the  benefactors  of  raanUndt :  Ip^ 
this,  point  of  view  the  public  iiie  under  gifeatiol^li^lH 
tiona  to  the  executor  of  the  above,  expenmenft*  ^h^  ^  f 
It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted^  t^al(it^4ti^ 
ficuliy;  pf  ascert^nii^g  agricultural  fjt^ctsvwitt^accuwif 
and  jprec^siop  is  such,  as  jto  fender,  it  next  to  impo^pil^fl 
fiii:.|lK^P903t  diligent  experimenter  to  atmj0^Q«4pM;^)}f 
ah]^j|a((Vfyfea^  f If!  point  he  aims  at«  .TheiUHposT 
that  he  can  in  general  expect  to  do  is,  to  pave  the  way 
for  some  other  to  follow  his  track  with  greater  sueceit 
than  he  has  been  able  to  do,  by  removing  difficulties 
th«t)hav)eRiKtitrdiadrhii>«arosrrifnd  fruMMOstf^liiff  best 
<tedea:^onrsr)iiThe'  ckx;unui»m«es  that  *f»ity  lJfe<%  the 
iBsalt»oft4Hsespesinicnt:in^«)iT6i  line  are'SottnuieiociSy* 
that^xie  peraMSJcani) IT  priori,  advert'  W  tiiemi   'It^iir 
ex|)eriedce)'alDRe  that  oean  bring'  them  into  viewf-  ani^ 
tfato  brperiMiciiter'ifaast  the  inortificailian>  loo^  dftmb  Hi^ 
fifadl^iibi^Mrhafie  be.hoped  his  efforts iwereiilo^M8iyi|i« 
isiioaiy  enabled' lOiperoeiTe  that  he  mustivf  taOddUt]^ 
gK-ovoR  the  whole' anew- before  ihe'can  <)erive'>an^'^r^ 
flBMt&ri  bemfit  fmm:hts  labouni.    This-  is  a  ipi^oi^p^ieV 
dviaei^isoouTaging'  to- the  ardent  mind, '  that  it  ii^n^ 
wonder  i&ao  ^eaft'ShaUrbe  found  who  hAm  the^eoafiig^' 
tttpetsevere;  -^or  thaty:  considering  the  time  that  is  re» 
quiiecitiCbr'feadi  espeiimient,  the  prografe  in  this  de« 
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^rtntMl^vf  tii«>-  JKlricbotild  be  so^  alow^  as  to  lea^-il% 
wf^Atftimndw^iWceA  sdraof  sociely^  in>llie  imk 
apccitiiijp  iBW^^'ibe  nu>it  ianpofUtnt  faci&i  in 

The  .eiripen«ieE9t8  above  narmtod^  tbMi^  coadhctod 
wkb  9aM  JsyrwM  viho  evkU^ntly  ^Ikefaes  gRttt  poivpenr 
ePdisBfMniniAioni  and  aecuTacjr  of  detatl^stiU  leavv  Hao 
viuch  nnknownvto  permit  us  to  dravr  ai>y  vciyiasw 
poriiui^  GDiieluakm&  from  them;  tllDiig|fethey«iU'pi^n> 
the  way.fef  odier  experttfients  diat  in  timev  if  piost^'' 
cated^'inay  lead  towafda  the  (Kiinc aimod at*    When  - 
an  invesbigation  of.  tfais'  aoDt  ia  begun^.  it  bcho^res  liM^  * 
kiqnitoer' tO' keep  steadily  iiv  hU  viewthe^olijeel  thai^ 
he«/fi6tsheft'to  elacidate^  and  to  attBnd^>i(f  pofsiUe,  10 
ever]?,  oirouihiitaiice  tbajtoan!apBeol  the  reBuifcasitOitluit 
particiitav  only,  Mjcctingalt  >others  ai  meatiy  cflttnM 
Bebittu;    Viewing,  these  iexpenmeiUB  iii  than  figbt,  ^iUrr^ 
WQvid  seem^lhat  the  point  theHiqutrBriwi8latd:t(r«l»>' ' 
cemaittst/^^  the  oomfiarative' degree  of  ^roducdtrenefr 
of  tbft'diffiaveM  kmdsi  of- potatoes' whiifa  her.'salqeolediL 
to  bia>eaporinentsr  and  an  iaisportaah  pokit  it  isi;  .  Her 
seaus^  hpflRPeTery  tniban^  beef^anrsome  measwe  awgie . 
that  it  has  been -snsj3ected» thait'a  difStrmasmim  iheieipft 
cutmitaaices  of  s«Bd>  plaatcd  nto^  affect  jbe.  csop^  .ot^t. 
if  h;dQe8«  not^^  that  it  may  a&ot.  thequmsity  ti'ifrmit 
produoe  sQiaaaa^afy  the  prdfit»that  theimmetxaApv^ 
denve  faomfeUowiogone  pnacdea  'ortanothelQ  iitXheqii'^  j 
ate  -two  diatioct  fiietB;.«iid  to  aacertaintehhep  of  Jtfaenv<j 
wiilik  pteetsMin  fr  .dtsainot  'set^f  'VXfeAwMm*ic/ui^^y^  i 
bavQ'. boon.- instituted..  :%'vbleiidingi  tbemito^faadM  t 
(uie^.thirlvuthof  neitiicncan.hctaaoactattietio'  tjr^.nnu   , 
If  acvy  aaaiaAmi  anrthttproducfiz/aaD  .iie7<«ftctfid  > 
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merely  by  a  variation  in  th«  circunaatances  restxcttng . 
the  8€tBy  no.  one  can  couffluiie  that  the  prodoctiveneis^ 
of  ooekind  of  potaJtoe  can.  be  deemed  in  goieral  greater, 
iban  that  of  another  kind^  or  the  ratio  of  that  variatioa. 
asMitained  by  ihe  quantity  of  produce  yielded  in  the 
t«».  cases ;  because  that  variation  may  have  been,  pvo- 
duced  by  the  circumatance  affecting  the  seU^  the  par^. 
tkuijars  of  which  are  not  known.    While  tbeie  dc». 
cpBMiances  remain  unknown  then,  the  only  safe  course, 
thai  could,  be  adopted  would  be  to  employ  sei&  of-  all- 
the  difierent  aoris^  that  were  as  much  alike  in  all  oe-*.. 
spadts  as  Ibey  pofsibly  oould  be  made.    In.  ooe  *!««.. 
spect^  the  above, ingenious  inquirer  haa  done  this;  tbaAi 
is  to  aay^  he.  haa  employed  whole  potatoes  ia-ievary.  '- 
iostadce  ia  the  first  tea  experiments,  '  Bat  this/  i^  ifat . 
enoogh:  the  whole  potatoes.of  the  same  sort  miybe^^ 
more  or.  lefe  prcductive^  as  their  bulk,  iaau^neiitad- 
or  diminished;  and,  if  so,  there  ha^  beenm^cai^taken' 
to  vguard*. against  the  variation  that. may  be  psodiaced. 
bytfais means.    The  sets,,  iherefbrey  should  hawe  beto 
all  ohosea  of  the  same  weigfatat  least,  if  it  be  meant  • 
to  jshow  what  is  the  propoctional  pxodnctiyenefs  ^^' 
differeDt>  kinds  of  potatoes  under  the  same  circuin*'. 
stances.    Taking  the  first j  ten  experiments,  it  would. 
seem  that  the  potatoes  No.  7  yielded  the  greatestireQ 
producse,  and  tly.  potatoe  liTou  9  the  least,  being  io  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  nearly;  and;  in  as  far:  as  om*  > 
experiment  oan^go^  this  is  a  most  important  ftctfn-'** . 
dicaied^.A  least,  (though  by  no  means  ascertained)  so    - 
as  to  be  snfScient.to  direct  the  attention  of  &tnre  ex*  ■ 
perimenta  to  these  cwo  kindsu    IncKcatipns  of  a  sirni* 
lar  sort  jnay  be  drawn  .fimm  the  other  nua^bera  of  thi4^ 
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experiment;  and  all  these  I  consider  as  valuable  hints 
that  ought  not  to  be  ovjerlooked;  and  therefore  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  record,  and  thus  pre* 
serve  then)  froni  being  lost:  but  I  am  for  6ront, saying 
that  implicit  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  upon  ibop...;; 
The  experiments  No,  11  ,^nd  \2,  when  oqinpared 
with  No.  5.  are  of  a  different  sort:  for  these  three  ex^ 
periments^  having  been,  all  xpade  with  the  sai^e  ^p4 
of  potatoe,  go  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  whether  tbue 
produce  be  influenced  by  a  variation  in  tlie  circu]n«> 
Stances  of  the  sets\  anil/  in  as  far  as  this  experiment 
g<;^s,  It  tends  to  prove,  that  the  produce  is  a^ected  ^ 
this  circumstance  to  a  descree  much  sreatec  th^  bas 
ever  been  suspected,  and  m  a  manner  that  ha3  Qpt 
Intherto  been  suppose^  by  Any  one.  Jn.as^. far  then 
as  it  goesjj^it  totajljr  ^^^s  ajSide^  ,^vejy  corMjlfisigi)  ^hai 
can  be  drawn  from  the  other  ten  cases..  From  ^e^ 
jbxpenments  it  appears,  that  the  same  potatpe.^itl^.  the 
sets  prepared  m  oneway  gave  183lhs,  ,;(the  ff^c^ons 
"di^cgarded),  by^anpther  ,jL22,  and  ^by  a  third  i^^j  «o 
that  the  free  p?r9duce  from  |he  sa^ne^potatoe,  frp^^t^ 
jsame,  ground,;  a:n^'^iin;I^r  jlx?i,  same  ^CV^tuj;?,,  m^i^ 
three  times,  nioije  ip  one  fa^|^an,^^ei9t^ipr^,^rfi}y 

I^'^^P^^'VP"?.^'  ^^^'^^^^i''^,  different .  .jflrtB^  Ijy .,^^0? ^jpje^ 

My  correspondents,  ]jo;5{ey£,,^ai[f  bf^J^^|y,jaw;|fy 
of  the  danger  orreiyiTi^ox^j^^^^f^^ 
Very  experiment  add^^ 
nets  of  the  remark.    It  appears  by  the  experiments 
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recorded  in  my  last  Number,  that;  several  respectable 
gentlemen,  whose  liberality  of  mind  and  candour  no 
<me  Will  doubt^  were  satisfied  that  the  produce  from 
sprits  was  equal,  if  not  greater  than  that  frpm  ojfdiiiary 
sets.    By  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  produce 
from  sprits  was  not  quite  one  half  of  the  other;  while 
the  produce  frOm  eyes  only  exceeds  that  from,  sprits 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  sets.    Although  frbih 
my  own  experiments,  recorded  in  Vol.  IV,  page  251, 
I  have  found^  that  the  average  produce  on  two  different 
isttierimetits^  from  eyes,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
ibo^e  experinient^  when  compared  with  sets  of  tm 
ttetamoA  size  of-  the  same  potatoe,  was  as  one  to  three 
tn&Aji  and  when  compared  with  those  frpm  loxgt 
sets- as  bne  to  ten  onlyl    Wfaa^  indi^ements  for  cau« 
4on  db'  tm'abovW  experfments  afford?  There^  is  no 
'tbbtn  fbf  inspecting  that  the  smallest  intended  Kallacy 
Iri'thefed'ording  of  any  of  these  experiments  has  bten 
«tfi!mt>tfed«''  In  the  first  and  the  last,  ^n  equal  itie^ree 
trf  afU^ina'ey  took  place  in  regard  to  weijghing  the  sets. 
^y^'-ih^  Reduce.    We  ai-e  only  enabled  from  these 
ffcti^'K  ebhclude  With  certainty,  that  the  quantity  of 
!di6  j^tbdhee  of  p6tatoe8  is  liable  to  t>e  affect^  (>y  sq 
ifi&rfyurlif'duiAstanc^s  that  have  not'  hrtherto  been  aii* 
^iSHkS^i  th&tit  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  (oo  cauiiouli 
idWi^hg  froih  a  few  experiments  general  conclusions 
^IHf'ili^^eS^fallBJIyTelie^  upon  as  rul^'^i^  prac^c^V 
and^ASdt,  if  we  eVerldpe  to  a^dvance  our  k'nowfedge  in 
tUii^ae^rttnetit:,  it  must  be  done  by  ac^uratf  experi-* 
ittiitkk^tiiiiif^tdied^yk^^^        the'circumitances  thai 
lire '^iis{iedted  to  vary  the  result  in^  any  case  a!re'tilicen 


into  the  aocostit  and  faithfully  minutefl.    Mjr  ^bwti 
<icperiiiieiit8^  above  quoted,  wehe  mor^'  tASfbhiT^'Eii 
tbeir  results  than  any  other  that  f  hkvtii^tti  nk6t€(t&, 
and  therefore  I  wad  satisfied,  at  ihe  time  {faat^4H^ 
migin  be  relied  upon  wkh-  'fe^erable  ctmitdji  'brdt 
marny  circumstances  havef  !(inc^'ficturrrft6^ii*e>  bAfh 
from  my  own  experience  and  that'  of  t>thetls^  itfiich 
^ve>  me  reason  co  siispeet,  tfastt  tiht  pe'ctiHarifi^'  *W 
different  eort&of  potatoes  ai^  often  feueh  as^that'y^oit^ 
one  experiment  will  give  the  sknie  result  neaify  whW 
often  repealled  with  the  same  kind  of  potatoe^  Ir^^iH 
pcrh4p9  give  a  very  dHTeferit-^peftaps  hrroffpoilt*  W- 
ault-^whel4  aivother  kM  of  poti^oe'^t^-emjiloyedV^^ 
ahat>I  think  it  iaheeefeary  it^'  aH  experiftieAts-tiF'thti 
•Oft,-  not  only  W  retold  th*  cW€flm9tartb<!*-  thitt'^SRe 
pboe  Tespeeting  it  witi^  the  utmb^  pofs^ftM^'ac^^eifae^ 
and  fidelity,  btit  also^to'iiamednd  di^kVibe^Xi^s^my  fV- 
fpecnible  corraspondettt  has  h^re  di^tie}'  th^  psifilbj3S^ 
kind  of  potatoes  which  is  the  aobj^t  of  ^e  exp^htibtff! 
and)  in'OKderi<iha>r  faifeoythvtlfh  m^pm.  nf^'be^  DA 
ittoee  effectoatty  gua^l^  ^kiMty  i  #hdtfd  by  n^niikifli 
ikink  4t  enough  tl^at  al^   the  |iota«be^' w%r^>  tdMki6 
ftom  the  same  heap,  fbr*  tft<^  'stfif  6ftttfW±^',  WM 
I  well  kiK)W>  4ha«}  two  'pdtlt^  mft^'be  #^iiec^ 
fbilr>4'tUat*c0ddinot>b6'dtstii^sHedtl«ni'eElcA  dffi^ 
by  any  eye,  which  nevertheiefs  pdfetfa'^qti^iiie^^  llW 
most  opposke  sort;  among  which  yariations  that  of 
pM)lfficacy  is  not  the  least  remarkable.     In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  then  -on  thisstibjccl,  I  am  inclined 
to  thitvk,  that  no  set  of  experimeitts  on  potatoes  cad 
fee  absolutely  condusive,  milefs  these  are  made  upotl 
such'sel^  aa  have  all 'been  reared  witH' care  frotti  one 


parent  potatoes  and  that  even  thtn  they  nauslibefre- 
^yendy  vcfeaied*  Nor  cROdt-with  ceruint^dic'^f^wm 
eluded,  that  wbat  ^a^eft  place  even  univi^aHy . 'in : regard 
IQ  Ah  IfkiA'w'ihUii^  plu^  mr^^lpecl  tfffdthsA  s^rta. 
li  caniQpily  give  iiQi^HMioiif^  tbatiQUgkd^  toiberl[;amiu% 

^  My  fciapffit<4  cQrff;9p«3N»dQ9i  .haa  tnarked  wtdi  andat 
4ftgf9^  of  4^0mami  ml jthci^^ove  texperinaema  iBome  ^ 
tb^  l^^9§  ptowditriliea  of  ^Mie.kindaimfiiMractffuatidi 
III Ai^  (n**!)  i<!a)pitr^  ipodk pf  dUtending  fbeirfatilbtfe^ 
tsi^&i  fiin^t  kv^  ef  U8(«^  /and  time  vbcA  tJbey  oomt 
Wil»,gR94  ^ing*  i.Tbrse  am  all  :pninta>  of  muoh  iou> 
portwc^  y^ib^fynj^efs  P^d  «iay.hav^.ao/i«6uen«eaii 
thair.pri^iipe,  ,3%re8e  par^ulaf8>  tberofew,  eugfadiM 
WNtiw^  to  be  tadvf9iited  4o«  TIW  sipe  of  aimn^  ilte 
mi^MCr.m  whi^  ii^gfow9»,  9111)  the:  tinae  of  iia  doo«yt 
ai^  ^«i>' ipar MMbm  (bft^  Wgbt  to.be  catefvdly  nolod^ 
(ar  4biia^  i«  mtny  caaaa^mntt  iMfa.ipAtwncet on  ftbo 
mode  of  ouUune.  .It  weca  lQ*be  wished  alaav  ilbat^the 
kmla.  9^hi«b  pHHVf^  -bt^tf .^n  ch^ft  ^r.  on  Ugbtcr  soila 
9P^14  b#^4i€<ttn»ilia|iQ4ri9fjilti  a  gwiter  degnoc  .of  pM»« 
qmn  tfea«i,h«Ai.|rM  tbean  dMe;  as  Hke5»»m;  the  kimla 
4lA>  b^iipfeiwi*ibeiftg*piantadi  v*rytarl 
Vne^  iill|^4bf»  «eaamf ,  Itfooy^iOtber.  paHiculara^^iao  de4 
infl^  ffQti«^.  v^iH^  .1  tomt*:  tQ.^TOid  ^akbftuating  «btl 

p9tNIM^pfr<bejHf«djir*'    \>  .:••>  -M  It:    -/  .■    •  'tv 

to  i£(L*  -T  4''A-'  J»  '  .'  . .  .'flTf  :  noc;  ; -or-  • -«  m* 
^f'T^wji.  'ilf  .1  >'*•*.  vi"  •.".^:  *  .JJ  1-  .:  .'  I  '.•:'-  ■  •  kj 
b-j  ti!  Mil  iiii  1  ^.  '^^^ita  ki'\-  n.i  il  '  J  ,l!«  )i./fri;i  ".  :•  .id 
pfi'j  e5o;r.ioq  no  eia/iTHT^^^y     to  ;>  on  j  .*<   ,.  ^'I'i  nj 
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OtHrvaiians  im  tht  different  value  tf  tmrney  rf  ik€ 
same  denMninaiions^  at  JUfferetU  times ^ 

There  are  few  things  whieh  tend  more  to  itiisteaJ 
Ae  judgment  of  those  who  engtge  in  historical  dis^ 
quisitions,  than  the  rery  different  tntuiingl  that  fure 
indicated  by  the  same  words  in  ancient  and  in  tqxmrft 
times;  and  in  no  particular  is  thia  more  difficult  to,  be 
obviated)  than  in  what  respects  fnonies  anil  cotn^l 
For  a  great  many  centuries  past^  the  monies  or  tifw. 
Britain  have  all  borne  the  same  denominations  aaktifie 
pfesent  day;  and  it  is  natural  for  a  reader^  wI|k>  )m# 
thit  the  price  of  an  article  Was  only  one  pennyj^wlkicfe 
«ftmkot  now  be  purchased  for  !a  shil(!ng>  to^clii^ 
tfiit  these  dommodiiies  wer^  at  that  tifne  reiAarRiiliijii 
tlMfap^  eompared  to  what  they  now  are;  WithcMl  i^^ 
^Mbidvrtng  that  mahy  cireunkitiTncIt  itiay  nave'  <2bfl* 
oiirred  to  occasion  an  tppareni  diffetthce^  i0rh4Sn  W 
dfect  ti6  difference  docs  indeed  exists  '      ^'^^^ 

'  Tb  ttfldef  tMs:  p]f6p6siiton  praiA^  W«  havr'tfiJ^lM^ 
»fca<r^a;  that  n<it  otfly  in  Britaiti^  Init  9fi  e^ef^  3IM^ 
nutlon  of  Europe,  the  cohi  d^ticbntiated^in  Aie^  iSAi 
pofge  6f ^flM  cotmtry  a  fMHrnd,  (1i^  hi  ftai(dii,4iiil  If 
Italy,  poofvid  ill  CngliUkd  and  #dbdand;x'art#Si^e4^*a^ 
pMriatl/of  one  w^ht,  Mi  indttetcil  ifadi  ll^^thnM^ 
of  siWer  of  the  imal  aHoy  6f  ^MMk. '  Itf  tto  MMi" 
of  purity  and  eqoaKty  however,  itlmk  a  nomi^'jIbAkd 
of  money  mdicaied  precfsety  a  pound  w^iglft  is^Mto^;' 
Mke  ifi  an  eonntries,  tbiii^  dUf  not  long  IMMiii.  JhB 
d^geneies  of  go¥ernmenr,  tho  (Mt  M^  ^ffiUM,  i^ 
dtfeef  eifteninttaMes,  tndueed  Hifi  tirftM  ol  kM^kbtoir 
sttifCnaHy,  mm  later,  mi.9m»  ton  ptUtf  t^igke 
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in  the  n<c^iaal  pQupd  of  mopey^  artf;iyar4s  to. augment 
iU. alloy,  or  both;  and,  this  having  been  repeated  al 
vanous  time^^  it  nas  so  happened^  .that  ttie  nomi^ 
poiinu.of  money  was  intrinsically  of  a  very  diflerent 
viuue  at  <Hie  time  from  what  it  was  at  another,  and 
that  ^is'djoiinution  in  value  was  sometimes  more  ra** 
md  in  one  country  than  in  another:  but  in  every  case 
Ihe  >diiiimu.tioa  has  beeti  considerable.  In  Enflaod. 
whefe  the  decrease  n^s  been  lefs  than  m  any  otbar 
GpjmtiY  ID  Europe*  a  pominal  pound  or  com  no^  i| 
jpn^wW,  lefs  than  one  third  of  its  Qrigifi^il  we\gfal| 

t^,^  In  Scotlandj^^the  nominj^l  poRnd .  is^jt^jjr^^ 
on|y  A^<^t ^n^  fortieth  part. of  the  originaj  JHOufi^jot 
lijrv^  .Ifi  Fn^nce  it  ,18  litUe.  wjqr^  th^  ^^  Sixtieth 
9ffSi^  i^  original  pQundi.  ^M  in  gih^r  W^JfttrJe^^^^t 
variation  is  ttill  g^tf  t.  If  ,wc^  ^ish  .^ ,  f<^|pp^  ^ai^r 
UyqR.ftkj  .corr^Qj  n<^ti9<i8  pf  .theprppgr^c^aJ^X*''^  *« 

^  ^.f^Wa#<^  ^IW  f'^f .*ree»^.|v?ight,^(^  $nf^ 

•Ml  .WiiiMyirtii  ri  t^rnrrrnr  wfpffiwe^u  J^ 

land;  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  labours  of 
Vol.  IL  U 
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the  ingenious  Mefsrs.  Lowndes  and  Fleetwood^  who  cof-- 

lc;cted  the  annexed  table  of  English  cobs;  and  to  Mr. 

Ruddimati  ibr  those  of  Scotland.    Similar  tables  of  the 

hionies  of  France  might  easily  be  obtained;  but  ^it 

would  serve  to  make  the  disquisition  tod  complex;  mir 

view  in  this  place  being  only  to  enable  the  reader  to 

£bnti  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  circumstance^ 

^  ^d  thejefiecfc  that  it  ought  to  have  upon  his  nnnd^in 

^  mducing  caution  respecting  this  particular.     To  bria^g 

him  into  a  train  of  applying  the  knowledge  be  9^ill 

:^  ^u^.  acquire  in  practice^  a  few  illustrative  tyioxn^B 

|(haU  be  jgiven;  iand^  to  facilitate  his  cakulatiim^  a 

bble  shuB  be  added^  of  the  decimals  of  the  4j|K?timt 

denooniKtatisDiis  of  the  British  toin^  v4tb  exampl^  lu>w.^ 

*  ^  •        ' 

«>  1166  it.  ^       :r  g 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked^'  that  the  nominal |>oi^d7' 
of  money  ip  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  as  fir  »  IJ* 
can  leajtn,  were,  all,  Qe^rly  the  same  with  tte  J^al^ 
ipound  {iU  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fou]|ee&th^ 
^ntury;  about  which  period  the  practiee  of  yary^g 
^e  weight  of  the  saine  denomination  of  Wm  §^g^n, 
.  I  cannot  leafn  w)ib  set  the'&rs^t  e^mpte^f.  tb^  ^- 
^rrafsingi^naoFvationf-  birt^  whoever  it  wi^s^-'itls  wry 
r.^vident^  from  the  concurrent  t^tirnpi^irof  ^6t6ri^^s^ 
.  ^at  thd  practice  rapidly  p4*^aili[:d  over  all  £i^o[^.  ^n 
'   i't'.gard  to  the  two  nations,  we  tew  eomoarc,  «t  Ifill 
a^ppcar  that  England  Iqo):  tliejead  botbiin^imiivsh^g 
^he  weight  at)d  debasli;gr  tli^.  ftJ^y  &P  the  coir^^  Sue   , 
Ihat  Scotland  readilj^  fo^bwed^'tbe  f;x|mplej  and^^ 
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TABLE    II. 

Shewing  the  comparative  value  of  the  coins  in  Englana 
and  Scotland,  with  the  several  alterations  they  ha»e 
nndetgo/ne,  ff9m  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present 
time.  N.  jB,  The  names  of  the  English  monarcks  are 
printed  in  Roman  characters^  and  those  ef  the  Scottish 
in  Italics, 

Ont  pound  of  meiMf  iit  Hie  following  periods  cantained  gmiiM  t^  (int 
silver,  which  were  of  the  value  in  our  present  money,  as  hdow* 


In.EKaLANf). 


In  ScoTtAHp. 


JtM.  I  JUi$ai. 

\19%  Befofrtiibtiine* 

1399  38  Edward  I. . . . 

1300    Robert  1 

1340  20  Edward  III.  . 

1353  ^7  Effward  111.  . 

ISd0  37  Ifavid  /i.  > . . 

1367  38  Dnvid  II.    ... 

1979  3  IMtrt  IIL  i , 

1431  g  Henry  V.  . . . 

14M  1  Henry  Vi.... 

1425.  4  Hjenry  VI. . . , 

1433  i  James  L  .... 

JA50  fjpams  If.  *.» 

1455  14  Jamts  II.  ... 

1400  SO  Henry  VI.  . . 
1474  15  James  IIL  .. 
1483  ^tJwmes  TIL  ). 
15O0  1  Henry  VIII. . 
1530    l^J^mnF. 

ifei4a>  84Hc^yiVnL. 

1544  30  Henry  VIII.  . 

11^5  isr  Henry  VIII.  . 

»^49  a£dwHrdVI».. 

1551  ^Edward  VI... 

^653  Al&IWiiFd  Vi.,. 

1534  9  Mary-,  ...... 

^55^  iftjtfoiy; ...... 

1550  4  Elizabeth.. .. 

1564    34  Mary-j 1 

1571  4  Jamts  A7. . . . 

1577  10  Jiime*  rr.,.. 

1670  13  7nme^/7..... 

1581  14  James ^L. ., 

1507  So  JiOtHis  yL. . . 

1000  43  Elizabeth, . . . 

lOoi  34  James  K/  . . . 

10501  10  Charles  IL  .. 


y.      S,     Pre$,  yhL  U   F,      S, 


Gfavte.  L.  s,  d.  f. 
5398.00  S  ft  O  ^ 
5309.33     S      1     3  8 


4780.00     a  J  5^     I  % 

4a0!l.40     3     0     7  (^ 


Grains. 
I  5074.30 


Pnv.  A^. 
L.  s*  d^f. 


« •  •  • » 


3553.00  3  14  0 
3841.00  1  13  0  ^ 
355f.00  ;  9     1      «  0 


:  3641.00 


I 


'  •    •  %  • 


I 


3308.00 


3000.00 

L3Q0.OO 

800.  Od 

800.00 

400.00 

1708.^ 

1700.00 


1770.00 


•••«••• 


;  1718.7 


.... 


1   18     0  3 


17      0  3 


13  8   1 

0  13  II   3 

0     0  3  3 

0     9  8  .3 

0  4  7   3 

1  O  4  « 
10  5  8 


0     8  0 


).*. ..  ^  * ■ 


10     0  0 

•   ••••«     ••• 


490^,00 
I  3637.72 
8830.00 


2R41.6bi 
1065.004 

1  no.  00  1 


3    17    10  3 

^  •    •  m*^  »   •  •  » 


9      3      4  0 

i  la    ^'O 


.«».<., 


740. 00 
701.14 


550.00 


•    •    4  0  < 


400.00 


998.00 
858.00 
344.30 
^4«.00 
390.00 
170.00 


1    13     O  « 
O  19^     4  9 

0  13  II  a 


0    9    7  1 
0     9  10  1 


0     0 


4  9 


a  4'  ft  » 


140.00 
148.3 


O  •     ^  O 

0  a .  o  o 

O  9   lO  0 

0  9,^8 

o  9    0  a 

0  3     O  S 


0     18  9 
0     16  0 
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On  comparing  the  two  columns  of  the  above  table^ 
the  following  particulars  &re  observable. 

It  appears^  that  Kdward  the  First  of  England  Mfr 
the  eoBampk  of  beginning  to  diminish  tlie  coin;  wfao, 
anno  12M^  rednced  the  pound  pf  aionay-froai  53d8»  to 
M6e.9d.  grains  of  pure  fliirer.  This  example  was  imme- 
diately imitated  by  Robert  L  of  Scotland;  who>  in  the 
next  year,  1300|  diminished  his  coin  also^  but  went 
beyond  Edward,  by  reducing  the  pound,  to-  K)74«M 
grains  of  mlver. 

I»  this  state  the  coins  of  the  two  nations  oontinued 
ibV  the  space  of  46  year^,  the  pound  of  Scotland  bebi^ 
all  this  time  lefs  than  4ha«  of  England  by  las.M 
gnifls  of  pure  «ih'er« 

Anno  1346,  Edward  III.  of  England  diminished  hji 

pound  to  4730..  grains^  wliich  was  33a.d  grains  lefs 

tiianithat  of  Scotland:  at  this  rate  itcoMinued  7  yearly 

when  E/lward  diraiiiisbeci  it'iarther  to  ^^S^A,  vtbkik 

was  7M«^  grains  below  the  mdnies  of  Sco^^nd;  at 

which  rate  it  continued  tall  anno  1366.     Daung  this 

'  period  of  twenty  years^dheEsfoiie^  the  nonunal  inoiiiea 

.of  ScQt]and  were  considerably  Superior  in  value  ji«6 

^<hose  of  England;^         '    '        ^       ", 

Anno  1366,  however,  David  <H*  ofi 'Scotland  tquftU 
ised  his  coin  with;  that  of  England/  ano  h^^^'iiot  coor 
4eDt  Mihth  this^  in  the  year  fbUowing  dimiliished  it  ^lill 
{sirtlier  lo  3637.79  gv^it^^  being  6d4i66  grdin!^  b^ow 
'  that  of  England.  Six  yeairs  afterwards^  Robert  IIL  of 
Scc^Iaj^kd . reduced  it  farther  to  3360.  grains^  tbaf,iay 
T0^.4'^ains  lefs  than  that  of  England  ;:dt  which  rjitfi 
k  contwued  Bntil  the  year  14S1.  During  this  period, 
iheo^.of  57  years  the  monies  in  Scotbnd'Wene  infector 
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iQ  value  to  those  of  England,  nearly  in  the  saoi^  (de-* 
gree  a3  they  l^ad  exceeded  fhem  for  the  former  ^ 
years. 

Anno  M21^  Henry  V.  of  England  reduced  his  riol 
mliial  pound  to  3552  grains,  which  was  9^9  grains 
better  than  that  of  Scotland :  but  in  the  following  yiear 
Ihe  lowered  \%  to  S841.6  grains,  which  made  it  486 
grains  lefs  than  that  of  Scotland.  Two  years  ifter« 
wards  it  wa3  raised  by  Henry  VI.  to  S555  grains;  ttt 
which  rate  it  continued  for  35  years. 
"^  Anno  143S,  James  I.  of  Scotland  reduced  his  money 
ta  t|ie  former  reduced  standard  of  England,  biihg  fbip 
the. pound  284 1 .6  grains ;  so  that  it  was  ttow  7 10^  jgfains 
lefs  than  that  of  England;  at  which  rate  it  c6ntintiM 
18  yearsl 

Anno  1 450,  James  It.  of  Scotland  lowered'th^'j^dnd 
still  farther  to  1665  grains;  which  is  no  lefs  thatilBSf 

jg^ains  short  of  that  of  England;  and  after'  iiVe  yei^ 
he  lowered  it  still  farther,  making  his  pound  btily'lllO 
grains^  being  ti2442  grains  lefs  than  the  ponnd*  of  Et^- 
land;  so  that  the  Scots  pound  of  money  waft  how  1ft- 
tle  n;iore  than  one  third  of  the  valtie  of  the  En^li^ 
pound.     ''      ,    '  '■        '        ^  m! 

Hitherto  the  monies  of  England  iand  ScOtlatid  UiiVe 
beien  nearly  upon  a  par;  sometimes  the  one  and'ybm^- 
times  tne  otHer  preponderating';  b\it  (torn  i\ik  ^i!ei6i. 

.of  James  I.  of  Scotland  the  balance  becomes  deatT^ih 
^vour  of  England;  and  it  never  (except  at  oh^  {>etifd3) 

*e(]ualised, English  money  since  that  time. '  li'  ti^tilaln 
from  the  slij^htest  inspection,  that  the  cohdiidt  oPtlieie 
princes  was  in  all  cases  in  some  measure  infloiendecl'lSy 

"^  that  of  each  btbisr.  '  *    *   '"   '   '  '     '   *  '  ' 
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.AlUio  IA60^  HJenry  VI.  of  England,  reduced  his 
.ppuod.,tp  2841.6  grains;  but  even  then  it  was  1731 
grains  better  than  that  of  Scotland^  being  lefs  than 
half  it^  value. .  Stilli  hgwever;^  the  Scottish  monarchSj 
pr^i3C^d4)y  wants  which  they  knew  not  how  to  suppl)^, 
f^optuiu^d  farther  to  decrease  their  coin;  so  that,  anno 
1,474^  Jam^s  IIL  reduced  his  pound  to  740  grains^. 
Jbjc;!^  9XP1.6,  grains  short  of  that  of  England;  but 
^ter,;8  years  ^risd  h^  raised  it  to  761.14  grains^  at 
which  rate  it  continued  for,  47  years,  being  for  20 
y^^^iU^  more  1;l>a9  one  fourth  the  v^lue  of  the  l^ng- 
45|h,P9Wd,  . 

,  ^t^^^(f9^  Henry  yill.  of  England  lowered  l^is 
PPWT^Nto  ^368  grains;  so  that  now  Scots  was  to  Eng- 
lish money  as  three  to  one  nearly;  but  in  1529  it  was 
^ftW^^K^i^W^fY:  of  SpQtlaftd  to  550  grains,  w^[c^ 
^pghjtriU^ppcfi^inor^^  tp  the  proportion  of  one  fourth 
;^fJ5ng|jph.P>pn^y.  nearly,  , 

•  a^i^hWto.fJl  ^h?.  alterations  that  tpok  place  in  th^ 
,CpJg»»,pf  ^,e/ther  nation  consisted  entirely  in  reducinjg 
^,;|^^^g)U.of  t|ie  coins  respectively.     But,  in  tlie  year 
^J^^^.^^Qnry  yill,  of  England  first  diminished  the 
finenefs  of  the  silver  by  augmenting  the  alloy,  reducing 
J^j^cg^l$i;sb  to.^pop^graijn^  of  pure  silver,  and  afteN 
,W(ffl^^^^^  .^ucc|?fsive  debasements  of  the  same  soft,  to 
[,1;^  9,t^  ^pp^    X^i»,  was  still  farther  debased  by  lEd-' 
rfFV^fVl^-  w^,0  w^nt  so  far,  anno  1551,  as  tp  mate  (he 
(ffiWr?  ??'^  silver  only,  and  9  ounces  an9y.    Tlie  poui^d 
jpf  |dii^  Q^ney^coxitaiped  only  400  grains  of, pure  silver^ 
<jv,^u^  ,t^t;0JF  Scotland,  at  the  same  period  contaiiied 
/^^XR^f^y  ^9j  ^^^^  the  English  money  was  then  "^ih^* 
ferior  to  SQ0t9  by  }80  ^ains  in  the  pounds    "tw^ 
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however^  continued  but  for  a  very  short  time;  as  the 
jnoney  was  raised  by  Edward  to  i^  present  standard 
of  finenefs  nearly^  and  weighty  and  was  fixed  nearly  a$ 
it  now  remains  by  Elizabeth;  while  the  monies  o( 
Scotland^  though  they  continued  always  of  the  stand- 
dafd  finenefs^  except  for  a  few  years  in  the  reign  «f 
James  VI.  underwent  a  succefsive  series  of  diminu- 
tions till  the  ]9tb  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  it  had 
dwindled  to  143.3  grains  of  pure  silver^  value  Is.  8d, 
9terUn]g,  at  which  rate  it  continued  ever  after. 

In  the  above  table  I  have  chosea  not  only  to  ezprels 
the  value  of  a  pmmd  of  money  at  each  peripd  that  any 
alteration  took  place,  in  sterling  mdney  at  present,  but 
have  aho  marked  th<3  grains  of  pu4^  silver  contained 
in  wich-  pound  of  money  at  each  period,  that  ibe  reader 
may 'be  enabled,  with  little  trouble,  to  cotivert  jiny  sum 
thai  may  be  mentionied  at  any  period  of  British  his- 
tory into  present  sterling  money;  which  may  be  done 
with  the  greatest  fucilUy  by  means  of  the  following 
tabic. 
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TABLE  m: 

Shewing  tlie  numler  of  grains  of  pure  silver 
different  kinds  of  money  of  Great  Britain 
thing  to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


Grains 
Ptifthngs, 

I  =j     1.790 

5  ZZ      3.580 

B'     '   :±     5.370 


7.101 

31.4&3 
18. 04ft 
35«.  806 
42.06^ 
^0,J130 
57.390 
64.4bH 

7i.<5ia 
7^.7^4 


1 

a 

4* 
5 

ft 

a 
7 

6 

0- 
10 
11 


:<• 


—  «5.i35 ' 


Sterling, 

Shillings. 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8-     . 

9 

10 
.    XI    ,. 

12 
.      13 

14 
.      15     , 

10 

17 

18    .< 
10 


=  171.87 
r:±  257.60 

^  848.74 

r:  429.07 
:z=  61».A1 

—  001.54 
n  087.48 
n:  773.41 

r:  850.43 

r=l031.22 

:r  1203.00 
r:i980»o3 
i=:p;4,00 
r:  1460. go 

*;3l540.  83 

—  1032.77 


Sterling, 
Poiuids, 

1  : 

2  : 

*   iJ  ■ 

4  : 

5  : 

-  iO 

.  7 
6 
0 

ib 

90 
30 
4^ 

50 
100 
200 

sbo 

400 

500 

IDOO 


contained  in  the 
pfroni  onefar* 


Grains. 

J7r«.70y677418 

3437.410354830 

'5150;H]OO32254 

0874.  638900079 

8593.548387000 

lp3 12,3^8004508 

1  •2030.007741020 

lS740.07y4]Oe44 

,  15408.387090702 

'  17187.0907^180 

S4374*  193^8300 

51501.200322540 

«f?4|l.  3#70907aft 

85035.  4838 70900 

17^870.^7743800 

343741.035483000 

515012.0032^5400 

087483.  87090^1200 

859354. 838709000 

I718709»07741)«O0O 


;a& 


Directions  for  the  use  of  these  Tables. 

When  you  want  the  value  of  any  sum  at  any  par* 
ticular  period,  by  looking  at  Table  II.  you  see  how 
many  grains  of  pure  silver  were  contained  in  a  pound 
of  money  at  that  time;  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pounds  specified,  shows  the  number  of 
grains  of  silver  contained  in  the  whole  sum* 

To  reduce  this  into  present  sterling  money,  look  at 
TaUe  III.;  and,  having  subtracted  the  sum  next  be* 
low  it  in  that  table  from. your  tola!  amount,  the  index 
opposite  to  it  will  point  out  the  nearest  whole  sum  in 
sterling  money.    If  there  is  any  quotient,  look  again 


998  Ch»  iA^  d^g^ereni  value  ^  Manty^ 

iato.  the  table^  and  sublract  the/  next  nearest  sum, 
wbaseiindex  will  point  oat  the.value  in  sterling  mooey; 
and' 30  ion,  cocuintmlly  subtracting  the  quotient,  y^ 
obtoiin  the.  sQiall^  sums  contained  in  it  to  the  valoc 
QfafarthiB^d    i"  ,•, 

In  the  year  1316  a  quarter  of  wheat  sold  in  Ei^^od 
at  4I. ;  what  would  be  the  value  of  that  quarter  of  wheat 
in,<thj&  ptt^Xitxqojxcy  pf  Great  Britain?  .. 

^.Byj'^fable  ||[^  it  ^ppe^rs,  that  lathe  year  1316  tt^e 
jMtUiid  pf^mouey  in  Englaud  contained  5S62.22  grains 
of^ure  silver:  but  5262.23  x4=:2 1048.88 3  so  that4i. 
contaiQed^i048*d8  grains;  which  may  be  reduced  to 
the  present  money  of  Britain  by  the  help  of  Table  III. 
thus  ; 

31049.8a 

i7i87.09=:jfi^    a   ♦  .0 

3B01.70 

S437.41=r      3     0     0     0 


4^4. 88 

S43.74=r      O     4     O     O 

tf*  I  l,tt't  i  ^ 

SO.  04 

78.772=     .9     0.11      0 


1*  87  •    . 

1.79=       0     0     0     1 


■       » 


f       . 


8     jfl3     4  11      1  •    ,'    r  irr 

So  that  wheat  at  that  tiin^  ^<^ld  for  twelve  pounds 
four  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing  per  quarter 
of  the  f)resent  moriey  of  Great  Britain;  that  is  to  fiiy, 
the  foot  ()0undd  then  contained  as'much  silver'aft  Vititl 

have  amounted  to  that  sum  if  coined  in  our  mint' at 

>t  • 

present;  ' 


.1.      i'    ■^.  '  .-  ••    t^'  '  •*'■:.  ''^ 


On  ihi  dlffereni  vtdue  ^*  Mtmmf),  889 

-  '  tf^  the  sum  you  want  to  ascertaia  does  lioi  tonmt 
of  a{ii'e\'en  nrnnbef  of  pounds,  the  shiUings  may  be 
ttycffi  reduced.  Divide  the  Aumber  of  gvaing  of  whioli 
tlf^  pound  consisted  ftt  that  time  by  fiO^  'which  gives 
the  number  of  grains  in  a  shilling;  and  then  mdtfply 
that  by  the  number  of  shillings  whose  value  you  want 
t0  4Qbiaih.  * 

In  the  year  1346  wheat  sold  for  two  "ShiHii^gs  p^ 
quarter.    Now  at  that  time,  by  TaWe  III.  It  app^, 

that  the  pound  contained  4736  grains;  therefore  -1--5 
:;f 2(90.8 X2=i473.6  grains  in  2  sbillipgjs^'  \lms, 

40  '     3 

73    473.  <S=to  ss.  at  that  time. 
00    430.0    j£*.0    tap 

130     44.0 

ISO     40.0    -    O     O     0     0 

10. 0  1.1  I 

10.0  *«»*"■ 

£'0    5    0    0  of  our  fjxsent  mone^ . 

If  the  fractions  go  as  k)w  as  pence,  they  may  be 
reduced  into  grains,  either  by  dividing  the  shilling  by 
IS,  or  the  pound  by  140>  and  thon  multiplying  by  the 
number  of  pence.        '    • 


reduced  into  grains^ 
IS,  or  the  pound 
number  of  pence. 


£1CAMI*L£: 


.1x1  the  year  1259,  wheat ^  sold  at  61.  ^s.,4d^;p^ 
^ipaft^r,— reciuired  Uie  present  value.io  SterLicjg  mor. 

Anno  lS69j  it  appears  by  Table  II.  that  the.pouiid 
Contained  5318  grains  of  pure  silver,  therefore  5318 
x6  gives  34188.0  grains  in  61.  Jo  obtain  the  number 


MO  On  the  different  value  of  Mtmey* 

b(  grains  in  a  sliiliing  divide  the  number  of  grains  in 
*p(itartd  by  toothers, 

'     '       20?) 5558 (00*5. 4  iThe  grains^  one  shilling,  hence  6  shillings"' 

8 

130  2131.2 

las 
12a 

80 
80 

To  obtain  the  number  of  grains  in  a  penny  divide 
M6.4,  the 'grains  in  a  shilling,  by  12;  this  gives  23.2, 
*tbc  grains  in  one  penny,  which  muhiplied  by*  the 
number  of  pence  (4)  gives  88.8,  the  grains  in  4  pence, 
thus, 

12)266.4(23.2 
«     ■  24  4 


86       88.8 
24 

Tl  '    ■■■  ' 


9.4 

t.  1 


These,  when  put  together,  will  staiid  thus,  anno  1S69. 

£j5    O    0  —  32968      grains 
0    8    or:  2131.2  grains  '' 

0    0    4^      88. 8  grains 

£,6    ^    4=84188.0  grains.*-  From  tfyciie  dcdtlct  by  the  table 

171B7. 00  grains  of  our  present  money  Ih  jf.  10    0    0 

.>H  r    >     .  i;!t9QP.  91  renMiia;  from  wbi«h4efihMt  -  >* 

15468.38  grains  of  ditto  in 9    0    0 

If.  <•     <    "•  1082. 53  rcftiitin;  from  which  ^dedttct  .      ^)  -^    >' > 

Heo.QOgrafnaof  dittoin  0  l?  ,i9  ,r 

I     '»     ./  71.63  remain;  deduct  .   ;    ..<     ..ibf^ 

71.61  grains  of  ditto  in  .. 0    0  JO 

r.19 17  10 

^  .^ua^cr.  of.  wbept,  th^efore,  in  the  y»f;  }f^^[9M 
for  19^^:  ^6*  ^KM.  of  pur  prfsent^  mppfiey  Hi;. 


^       f 


■       k 


•  .-? 


X 


Oh  the  different  value  of,Money^  301 

In  old  times  it  was  customary  to  exprefs  gr^a^ 
sums  by  marks  as  often  as  by  pounds*  Where  thif 
occurs,  tlie  graiiie  contained  in  a  mark  may  always  be 
fonnd  by  dividing  the  pound  at  that  time  by  tbreey 
juad  multiplying  by  two;  a  mark  having  b^en  at  all 
times  exactly  two  thirds  of  a  pound,  or  eight  ounces. 

EXAMPLE. 

In  the  year  IS44,  Henry  III.  of  £og)^d  foifuci^ 
tbat  the  Pope  at  that  tin(ie  drew  annually  o^(  pf  ^t^/l^ 
land  60,000  marks.  What  would  be  the  valv^i  of  i}^ 
in  poinds  sterling  at  present?  •  j.  .  i  i^ 

At  that  time  the  pound  contained  5328  grfjf}f^ 

5328 

therefore  — r-  X  4=3552,  the  number  of  grains  in  a 
mark,  hence 

S55S 

Mafks.         00,000 


00,000=218130000  gnuns.   The  next  No.  bdow  ttax  in  l^ble  III  fe 
171870907-74  s^in9:;7jfiooyOOO    0    0-  .   > 

41249033.30  .  ;, 

,  34S74103.M  grainsr:     so^ooo    o    o 


0874838. 73 

0874838. 70  graiBl^         4»000     O.    0 


3 

00,000  ABiks  tbtt  irere  equal  to^f.  1 34,000    o    o  vccrling  at  pieaeat 

The  reader,  who  is  not  much  conversant  in  decimal 
arithmetic,  may  perhaps  be  at  a  lofs  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  above  example.^^Let  Mm  theh  be  told,  that 
any  sum  may  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  ten  by  add- 
ing or  takihg  away  one  figure  at  the  right-hand  side 
tft  tH^^n&ihber.^Ke^kig'  xW%'  in  his''nfind,')|ef!lkii(i 
look  into  Table  III.  he  wlir  find  bpfMke  ib^  lOk'  ^ 


idi  (ki.'thi  different  vutn6  of  Money. 

ntiftibif  1?l67l096!?74;  but  the  number  171 B7  i«  four 
figiires  short  of  the  nuttiber  dlSlddOOO^  which  hex«M  • 
in  search  of.    Reittove,  therefore;  the  deditna)  poirti' 
foU^  figures  to  the'  right,  and  it  becomes  1 7 !  B70§67*  7* ; 
itftd  the  'inAex  lO,  having  four  figures  added  to 'it,  be^ 
cotties  100000.    * 

In  the  same  manner  the»next  quotient  requires  the 
dteitttal  point  to  be  rem6ved  tliree  figures  to  the  right- 
haTid)  so'fhdl  ^0*how  b^^mes  SDOOO^^^nd^the  next 
nQitibto40;  hy  tfie  addition  of  two  cyphers,  become "- 
4000;  so  that  the  whole  amounts  to  124/0OOI; '   '^  « 

It  was  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  any  large 
sum  without  multiplication,"  that  the  decimal  figures 
were  carried  to  such  a  ilepth*!  ibr,  by  removing  the 
decimal  point  one  figure  back,  it  comes  to  cxprefs  just 
ten  times  its  former  value;  so  that,  (be  sum  opposite 
to  one  pound  may  be  made  to  exprcfs  any  whol&  sum 
.beginning  with  the  figure  1,  a^  under* 

1 \ '.1719.700677418 

10 ^  .  V  •  • ' 7 187. 0967741 8 

100. . ..,;..;'. ; . ..'.;..  i^iB7o.  ^h7H\^         ' 

.'.     UOOO^ , ,.,.,.,«.vjl7J8709.,p77418.  .    ^      ^ 

J0,000.- 1716700<J.7741»  ' 

*  ;     1^|009 ^•.. -4. ..*.».171«7096^<74i8  r,'    ^ 

1,000,000 ...i  1718709677.418 

ll>»O0OyODa...  .:«.  I  v..  «.:*.«  w..k.  17187090774.^18/  -t'  '  MJ 

100,000,000 1718709^7741.  a  ^    ^      , 

i«oeo,ooo,oo6  . .  .^. i7iB70967^ii»^'    *  •   ■'-  •  '^ 

4z\diii  the  aame  mannerxnay  the  figures  d^.ft.  4«7-&fx*in 
be'Dia4cf  to  'expcefi  eayiaum  beginning  with: ctiberj6£:> 
.these  figures,  without  any  farther  trouble  but  thaliiof  cf 
addii^  aa.maAy  ^cyphers  io  the  ri^t4ianfl  «'ule  of  .the 
index  4a  I  you  find  it  acoefsaDyr  to  rciB0iBe>^ti  dimina]  ; 
pdot  baalDitafdi*      ^.  ^  .  ^7      '  •    u  ^  ^v^ 


On  the \dlfferent  value  of  Mpneif*'         306|f, 

sXbU  being  prei^ised,  I  shall  add,  ^-fyW  etiier  ^ex^v 
aQ|{4ea  that  may-^rve  t<>  amuse  ^he,  r^der  a  litye3^i>d  r 
mtJce  thiift  aubject  8omawhat.i|ior&£gunxttar  to  bim, 

.}!  10  ne^>a^k€d  by  bi$(priap^  thiatP^s^dJ*  pf  Sc^tn 
Imi.  endowed  religious,  hoqses  dy]f?njg  h^iqvvn  reigo^* 
to  the  amount  of  60,000l.  a  year. — ^This^.vv4£^  beside, 
what  had  been<i^dowed  before  hjatime^   .  (••  ! 

To  ascertain  (he  Teal  ^abie  of  thal^  aiia?>  iire>  mu^i. 
toiieinber^  that  ^Q.ppus4  ip.,S«X)^Q<l  ^t  ^ftt  timf^r, 
a»  we}}  ai  in  England^*  eontained.  53^  gminiK  ^i  6n^r 
silver,  thei^sfore  f   ♦  m 


53S8 

eooto 


SlQflSOOOO  ♦  ■ 

137400774.  igz:        80,000     0,0 

103 1(2  258. 00=:  (T,000     0     6 

— a<ti',,ii.i    III    .  .  ,:     1,1:      I /»    ')'' •'(■i. '  pod 

01    ;f.  180,000    g    o    ^ 
He  gittnted  to  the  clerg):  ^.1 86,000  above  what  they  formerlj  enjoyed. 

The  wiwik  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  Scotland  at  pre- 
sent hardlj^  anaount  to  60,000l.;  so  that  thjis 'prince 
alone  ga^e'  away  tb  upwards  of  thrice  that  attiount, 
besides  what  had  been  allotted  to  thcinr  formeriy.— 
And  if  It , be  .Supposed  that  money  th^n,wa§  about 
three  or  four  times  the  value  it  bears  at  present,  wc 
ma^easotiably  compute  that  the  rereoueo^tf  the  clergy  ^# 
intSoodand  at  that  time  could  no^  be  short  of  WOjoooU'  ^ ' 
fteriitigl'  -i"'  -.  ^  '•     • '    ■     -• 

'jifiTto  lQ6()y  Alexander  king  of  i^ootla«id<ref4is(^<  tcP 
allnir  tbb  Pdpeis  nancio  to* oome  itito<)hit'  kingdotni^'' 
or  levy  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  ibeiboly-vi'^rrfttf  ^ 


$M  Chi  ike  different  vnhe  of  Money. 

but,  of  his  own  free  gift,  sent  a  present  to  (he  Pope 
of  a  thousand  marks  for  that  purpose. 
At  this  time  the  poMwl  of  money  in  Scotland  coa<* 

taincd  5328  grains;  therefore  Z^x2z::3552  grains 

3 

in  a  mark,  hence 

a^5a 

1000 

H)00  marks  . . .  3553000        grains 

Vit  S4S7410.0S  graiiMftre  £.9hoO    o    a 


r* 


1MS80.97 
and    103122. 58  grain:!   60    o    Q 

11458.39 

'and    1081  a.  35  grains 0    o    o 

1140.14 
and    1117.  lO  grams 0  13    o 

.       .  38.98 

and    38.  O4  grains o    o    4 

84 
10M>  marks  then  equal  in  present  money  j^.3006  :  13  :  4  which  was  tfiif 
aoKwnt  of.  the  annual  donation  to  the  Pope  in  Higte  days  from  ScotlaiiA^ 

Had  the  same  douation  been  continued  till  the  time 
c^f  Cbariet  IL  or^s  brother  Japaes  VIL  of  SootUnd, 
the  amouQt  would  have  been  as  under »  At  this  Uutcr 
period  the  pound  contained  only  M3.2  grains  of  silver; 

143.2 

therefore  — 7— x  2=95.4  grams  in  a  mark.     Hence 

9^.4 
1000 

1000  inarks    95400.0  grains 

luc     H5085.46  grains  arc j^. 50    0    0 

94^4.53 

and    659S.  54  graias  • »    0    0 

810. 98    carried  forward 


• 
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BiOttgb^forwani87O.08                £,5b    o    o 
and    859.35  grains ;0  lo    O 

n.os 
7.10  gniiit 0    o    1 

and    8.08  gfaU)i8».*.,.o    o    o§ 
89  £,ii  10    1} 

io  that  1000  marks  at  this  latter  period  would  have 
amount^  to  no  more  than  551.  1 08.  l}  nearly,  so 
that  at  the  former  period  the  same  nominal  sum  was 
nearly  forty  times  its  amount  dX  the  latter  period. 

In  the  year  1334  the  exports  from  England  of  wools^ 
and  woollen  manufactures^  were  as  under,  vis. 

Thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  fifty-ooe  flacks  and  a  hall     £,     i.  d, 

of  wool»  at  01.  value  each  sack»atnoimt  to*  ..•••....  189909  o  9 
Thiee  thousand  thirty-six  hundred  sixty-five  felts,  at  40s. 

value  each  hundred,  at  six  soore^  amount  to 0078    l  S 

Whereof  the  customs  amount  to S10S4    1  X 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-foar  cloths  and 

an  half,  at  40s.  value  each  cloth , 9549    0  0 

|g|bt  thousfmd  sixty-one  pieces  and  a  half  of  woniBd»  after 

1  OS.  6d.  per  piece,  is 0717  18  4 

miMoof  the euatoms  amount  10 919  is  7 

'Ibcal  exports  of  wool  and  woollen  goo<h,       jf. 994018  14    • 

Ac  this  time  the  pound  contained  4802.4  grnns  of 
pore  silvery  therefore 

90408.  S    and9O;4S0S«4(91S.19     and  1S)31S.  19(l7.  70 
4909.4  40  14  19  9 

II7O35.S                    90  859.  «8  93       1411.09 

588170                         90  S181.9  S4 

1704598  — —  ■                                ~— 

588170                            OS  99SS.0S  91 

1170859                                 00  84 

1958590091.9  S4  7S 

99tta.08  90  79 

149.08  ^—  — • 

■■    »  40 

1958593810.90  40 
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iao3og6774.  IQ -  - » •• » jf  .700000  o  o-    \   - 

5042704e. 77  w  .  ,  "  .  p 

S43741Q3.54 r SOOOO  0  O 

«-  *    .  I  .        'I'll 

10052849. as 

15408387.09. ,.,,  i^OpO     0     O 

■■I  -^—i ^>» 

584402.14 

515012.  go... 300     0     0^ 

01^49.24' 

08748.38, 4X)     O     9^ 

100t»86  y   . 

85.03 O     1     O 

* 

14.93        '  ■  ^  '     '' 

14.32 0     0.2  - 

. :    ^    •»'-     '»  r     ■ '      '  '  '     '     •     :  .  ^    "t  J  n    I 

^a.wanllQiii.  exppitf.thcn  amQunitd  to  JM99340K  m*  2df  ^  <M|r  ^feijc&t 
money. 

•  IPir  fe  Siip^^d  tttut'  ebe  same  ^tfgfht  if  «SWer  Wi# 

•  three  liiri W '  tftc*  vMirc  afs^  'tit'  pfresrti t;' '  tHtf'  aBavS* Istiin 

'would  bd'cqitol  to'  9,1-89,0801'.  As*  !^|n6W;^»4& 

^will  tend  to  show  thit  the  trade  of  fid^attd  "ii  th!it  lityie 

'^S^'ainbt'tifeatly  sdinslgniBcaht  as  i&  generally  fina^cd. 

In  the  year  1548  wheat  sold  for  B».  W.  'pcr^<][uartet; 

but  at  that  time;  tb&.pioupd.  ccuuaao^d^oa.gvaiiti  4>f 

fine  diver;  thertfore 

ao)  $00  (io   and    id]  40  (3.333 

W         0  ^3«  6 

•'•'   ■''  ■' '■'■  ^;''-'~^)iT^-  •■■■■^iTSJ'  •' 

.  .4t    »  .  £'^     ^'^     O..  .,..,,., 357^80  r30   1        I        i, 

'>nr  {'       .:  ^i.   ,(•,  ;.f  .'      ...  •    V  '^  ..^^    ^    'i     ■  ■   '/    ■■•   M^u 

0*   0     1     0 7..  10  33 

•••*—    ■  •  y^^x  ^  '■  r.A 

r  a  o    0  ,1 U70  '4        .- 

;  r>  •"  ..'■'  ..  >>m  <-L  ii  ,1,      r:   '         ^.  'J  «•  -  .u  'i-i.  .ruH 

the  quarter  of  wheat  at  that  tj^  cost  only  81.  id*  if.  of  tkd  Breseot 
money  of  Britain*  *'    -  ' 


01$  the  dijffwimt  paine  of  Mmc^.         ^(fi 

Afdin,  ill  the  yt»  1455,  wheat  sold  at  is.  per 
quarier;  but  in  that  year  the  pound  contained  3553 
grains  of  ftfi^  silver;  therefore 

^)  S559  (177- <)  the  grains  in  one  KhUIing,  anno  X455 
30        171.  87  :r.3  shillings  at  present 

155  5. 73 

140         5. 37 ~"  3  farthings.  * 


159         .30    2s.  3  iaitbings  present  money. 

130 
136 

the  quarter  cost  5to.  sf.  of  the  present  money  of  Britain. 

I  might  add  n^ore  ej^amples,  but  these  will  prove 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  apply  the  tables  to' 
the  aolution'.of  ainy  ease  that  may  occur  to  him  refer- 
able to  this  ctafe.  He  will  ob^ervd  that,  in  gcneraly 
,.tt»r,^fji>?  4eiioiii)fiat;io9.of  imonQy  borev^i  vakii^  gneater 
.iu^prAppftiQfi.to.itj^.mniateaefs  of  the  time  to  which 
tbe^;^venit(S  jel^te.  Th||»|  w^.wiU  find  by  coosulting  the 
,^fjUf3S|r.tbal  a  thonaund  ;pounds  at  the  following  periods 
^Quld  l^iif  beea  eiyial .  \f>  the  following  sums  in  our 
j>reseQt  Siterjipg  money : .    .    ,  ., 

Bifoi^tfiiaftho  I3bo*~3i0b    o    o  |  anno  i5oo:!rio7i  10    6 
....    1330=3750     3     O     ....  1553.T:10Q3  18     O 


1400      3480     0     0 
"1450-3000   l9     5 


1000  ZH 1000     0     0 


8b  that  if  an  annuity  of  the  same  nominal  amount  had^ 
continued  to  be  paid  all  that  time,  its  weight  at  the' 
latter  period  would  have  dwindled  to  lefs  than  one- 
third  of  What  it  orii^nally  was,  independent  of  the 
other  variations  in  the  value  of  money  that  might 
Kiive  taken  place  during  that  time. 

But  although  this  rule  is  general,  it  is  not  universal; 
for  in  the  yejtr  1545,  lOOOl.  whs  only  equal  to  465l.  6s. 


aoe  On  ihB  d^eretU  vabie  of  Maneif^ 

of  our  pnBseojk  moDey  ^  xvheisesis  la  l^Md,  tmrep^  ye^m. 
hm>  I000l..ir«s  equal,  to  JOMlr  6«» ;  mi  «gaii>y  W09 
1351,  lOOOl.  was  Qoly  equal  to  93>2L  B^. ;  -whtreai^  m- 
the  year  fol)p|Rii)gf^  it  was  equal  ii^  valqe  ta  lOHi^L.  I6(i« 
G^  pur  preAcnt  money*.  This  is  lefs  j^i^  pne-fourtb 
l^rt  of  itsiuture.valpe.  I)uriog  the,  e^bt  years  tij^ 
iQ^rvene4  betw^n  the  tbirty^^ixth  of  Hoary  YIII^ 
t^  thi^.  8i^t|i  pf  Edward  VL  the  coin  waa  more  ikba8ie4r 
ap^  bore  a  spfi^r  valuQ  than  at  any  other  {ierip4  ^ 
opr  history.  Those,  iberefbre,  who  read  witboi^t.a^r^ 
v^ii^  tfii '  thc^c  circumstances,  mc  liable  to  £qtwr 
cfjiff\qm  f^xXremdy  diflfereot  Seom  the  imikySaui  I 
hogejnyseMa^.mill  tbanfc^^^-fqr  hnn(^ngitA^mr'^ 
c$^98^ce.  itiMkr  ^\f^i  and  offwulting  k-in  i^heir. 
^o^^B,  [SO  ^flyi  by  the  aid  of  4kefe  Jt^Me^^  l<>;4»ri^«»^ 
late^fsryb  iptfcfei^^  tfre  y«l^f;  m  :W«jrf^  ^Of^  lmnef%. 

ti$ilf9[|b(e)i^«bakt;ac^siw  to.illy^nFeil,.    ..-.   !;::<i  ?ri'.^f.rH 
'♦.Bt*t.  jb#si4e>  .tfee  diffwici^  il;ti?p  ^ltt«^r^'j(P«Wf 

^ifbrift'1¥:<»^i9»l^  faVia|^alt#ral<io9^f  ttff  WJ>»jM«»*< 
ar.Q,f^her  ql«5«ms^«ic^  jtliiM.  affw^  its  ^ni^y^  qiWiHi«?it 

ab)yj|  wffidv  pp^ftein  a  ipor^  inw«rcsi^blft;iP^«W?a:> 

n^si«4  ¥fUhi  piiRWipB  thft^/tb^  Jiteo 

n6Tf'»^e'^tWfWiQ#^y^is^«^,arM^ 


On  ike  different  value  of 'Money.  aflftSf 

^  th^  tartief  periods  of  ofitr  history;  before  tHe  tfrs- 
<fbvc¥y  df  Attierica  esp^cf^lly^  silver  was  of  tmic^h^eater' 
^ue^'lhat'is,  wbirftf  purchase  a  greatef  pf6|f>orlio^  of 
tti^  hee<rfsaries  of  life  than  it  c6a!d  do  since  that  pe-^* 
rfbd'j'  kn*  as  rl'^sthfe  proportion  of  neceftariei  that  a 
p6(iAd'bfVi!vcr  can  purchise^  wHich  constit^ktes  la* 
sttWt 'propriety Its  JmrbsTc  value,  his  pfAin'1hstl't^«^' 
cdfinot  iseerCi^rt  the  intrinsic  ?ahie  of  A  pbrnid  ^  of* 
in6ney  ty 'iridrefy  ascerttimng  ihe  exact  tv^cight  'bf 
gifritr'itlheri  '6e>ntained|  vrt  only  thus  free  ourw^lvti- 
fWlft'the'  risfc'df  a  doable  deception,  'byVifriplH^^ihg 
t*e^V*Bel*i'tf  certam  ffegt^:    To  asvSertrfA  XUhi* 
trfnkid "Vdlfi^'k^  sliver  =at  dllHfiff^dt  panbd^  wotlld'fte'' 
ati  ttkluOtis^asf:;'  ai  Mo  perjoii,  that  I  Kho^'of/ha^yet 
att6fii)>t^  tfr  collect  "die  ^aitdthkt  ctiuld  aflbrd Hatk  for^ 
ifj  'f?%i  M^  thk^tff  tta«^s<M  r^c^et  X^'XhBdirt^  - 
fieuS^'Pi^thfsTfk^Vhf  Flee^K^ood;'  at^it  Unfbnudild/ 
happens  that  he  hds  not  tdkefi^  Ifit  tVo^bte^'tdrUJudtr 
alFtSe  fleAbtfiiti&tiohs'  of  cdn  tier  the  iiktn^  ^tandaMbf 
Wk^t  atvA  fiifeneft  ^  m\%W  b^  dMel^y  the  aid  ef 
thi  kb6^  fiMes ;  •  without  whicb^  no  eonsisleM  eoii-* 
ckisibntf  ^ati  b^  dr4i<rt»  froih  ihe  ftietft  be  has'V^ecied. 

The  vkki^  ^  liioney,  however,  ifr^Aficiet^  by  ibaiiy" 
olfeiar  choiit^startees  beiidetf  the  weighl  of  th¥  g'rlVer* 
oMtattt^S^M'ahy'^veili'l^cAii,  or  t^'Mlricet  ^ii  bP 
i»ef  4Ftntf'flhic;  'sb  ifcat'SC'  xiiiy  be  ^ifjr*  IbwfrM;^ 
of'rfth^  *effe^8i8;  '%itftoMt  any  vafiafioii'  !Ml\r,rtg  ^^^e'ft^ 

plliJb#*l«gM'te^^h€>^'tv^^  t>^eu1^J  ItVouia  be 
aft^fy^k^^diifaaftibW;  ^tA  wbuSd  '^ire  17^h^  tbii 
tfiift^WAei^Wfti^  tt«ti\4^otA  hot  p8hdi,  tb  enim^rafe 
ttR^^AMlf'tf^ilMt^^'  h^^iltf  chiilybeg'Ieav^iijust  i6  bitrt 
dtitf^wfiba^'^t^ir'to  ^iigtnMIr thi^lfimbs  of  i}%X^ii^ 
and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities^  must  have 


aio  On  ihe'  Symbolic  Chumcier. 

a  necefsary  tendency  to  depreft  the  valge  of  i|iQQtyf 
and  that  deprefsion  will  be  proportic^ed  to  4he  m^^ 
hitude  of  these  efficient  causes.  Hence  it  bA^  h^pwed. 
that  although  the  coin  of  tl^is  country  has  9ufiered  do 
variation  worth  naming  since  the  49d  of  £U|iabelly 
either  in  weight  or  finenefs,  no;r  ^ny  cQwifl^rabbfc 
ijteration  has  taken  place  in  the  permanent  price  of 
silver;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  v^lue  of  the  same 
aum  of  nioney  is  now  much  lefs  than  it  wiis  at  th^ 
perio.d.  ^very  thinking  person  mast  al$o  Ue  ^ep^iMe 
'that  the  value  of  moncywithin  the  last  twenty  yett 
']i^s  suflfered  a  prodigious  deprefsion,  :^hLic|i'  prjodjuq^ 
'(^ects  upoii  the  body  politic,  thut  W|^U  0es/^.ve  to  i^ 
epquired  into;  and  which,  if  dome  by  a  a^atv^rly  bind; 
would  lead  to  conclusions  of  high  iat{}ot1#|]fee4iO'thiiis 
nation,  and  to  society  in  general.  Thi«  *t$M^}''l!hen^ 
I  beg  leave  warmly  to  reeomnie*i^d  to  such "^f 9  Itave 
talents  to  attempt  it,  #nd  n^eans  within  thj&irfNOfwer  «f 
siiccefsfully  performing  it. 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture.  &c, 

ftUERIBS  RESPECTING  THE  SYMBOLIC    . 
•  CHARACTER. 

-  sib;  '  •'->■-' 

I  hate  re^d  wit|i  much  aatts^c^ion}  ^fiA 
I  hope  profit,  your  vK^ry  in^restiug  papers  on» the ^yai" 
'bcik  character.  These  papers  have  enticeiy  coiufiiu^ 
me  of  the  pfacticabiUtVi  ^s  well  as  .i)tiHtiy>'f)f  ttlft 
si^Mintter  of  wriung,'ShQuId  it  ever  be^ij^^iodifced  i^JP 
general  practice;  though,'  in'  regard  toot  bis.  Mat  Jpa»- 
'^ukr^  1  feel  similar  doufotsi  to  those^  v^hkh  .si^^ ^ 
iStroiigly  td  in^refs  your  ownniin^*'  J4^uiii¥-'V^ 
alow  to  adopt  improvemenls;  especially  such  a^  ^* 


0»  ^ie,S^i^^Gh€u:^€l^r*  .^  M 

mkish^iJ  ^m  ^orj?y,l9  eapy,.  >  too  ^vjivJ^n^laf  ^^  .j?«^ 

4 

|>lMM)nA<^-t>u»in<^:W/>^ld  bq  ae^riy- aJjULe  benefited 

MCiol^.ipiprovQ^imt  shou^  be  elC^ct^^i  JKMglvt  rec9ivye 
-ilQ'|»ro|i«r  j;ecoippitQ^  fgr^  hi»  trou^^  ^  IJo  qQfmpQ^(^,^ 
dkiifiiafly,  of  r<b§  kiud  dut  .vqh  diii;^  ,^t,.  ,n)u^  ^  .,ji 

Mliei^iw.Pitalentftof a  \xry, &^pe.r,Uxr ^ii^};  fU)d^^l|i9{jg|i 

^Iwftin^nfc^PiajJbf'dan  sample  reiMunera{if)n,^f).i,t>,.futhfl^; 

,f««)l9d,;Aeil  A^  Piucb  ^xpfiW  ^P^M  tejn<H^flredf4(ii^l^ 
«ffMiai.wbi^5  i<  Bwno^./)lxe;,s^aippQfi5^.  ^^^t,.^ny.,fl[iafi 
iwllf^AAs^ft*  .abler  a^d  williRgj.tpf  gerforttj^.tlu^  t^kj<f9]4J^ 
afibrd  the  expense  that  woi^ldy^bc  ^tiuuH^up^^rr^-  W^t 
,to  mention  the  inevitable  lofs  to  which  his  family  must 
be  jfibjected  in  caae  death  or  disease  should  prevent 
him  fifom  perfecting  his  plan.  '  ' 

Frd^i'  ail 'these'  consideraiions',  T  am'(^WarJ^  con- 
vinced^  that,  unlets  a  funcf  could    be   prqyjcled    for 
aSnfiiiu3%»  4tB«onabie  ^nUry  jlq  ibe  ^person  so  employ- 
-ed|>laiibeKpaid  to  biii»'i)egili3r)y/atiiSiipabitt)4^riio|ls 
hwiiilc'iltt  ivar  engaged  ij^  iYk^y/iviky  i4:  tiev^.c^^^^ 
ifot  ikitQa  train  of  a€compli^«»4)>lt}  ,:£.^h9«ld  ^\\y^, 
•ihatliQ/thcao.dayfl  of  public  spirit  ,iti  vviM^ki  ibe  D^i^ffi- 
-cultaai^ttfir'totcaifie.ftuch^a  fuinl  bV'^l^aivs.Oif  vul^OM^ 
sub«:nptt«ii;  ask)  I  oannot' doubt,  ibat  jf  yw^  Mr. 
•£ditor^  were  to  tfolitit  snch^a  ^b^rJ^M>%  the.|)M^|iic 


'* 


|1|  Qtkth^,Sin^^J(^J»^hfi 

«rou]<l  havf ,  8^chl  <»^<len<»,  ii|i  «ay  pcn9n<<wlKm^|tMl 

should  recommend^  a3  tocome.fiorwtrd  writbiibQritj^ 
But^lhf^if /^  ^iefite  subject  for  one  who  is  an  enti^ 
stranger  to  you  to  propose^  andj^th^refore,  I  desist* 

The  above  was  not  in  my  eonieopiplatiQ^  ..t^hep  I 
began  this  letter;  and  I  have  only  w^ndefe^  .ip^fw 
ceptibly  Trqm  t(ie  subject  that  I  proposed;  wbicl|^iinM| 
^erely  to  say^  that  I  imagjbe  U  wpuld  have^mowTfl 
very  satisfactory  tQ  most  of  yoiy*  jead^rs  (alt;  lc4ft:,i| 
would  have  been  particularly  so  tp  myselQ^iiftif^nrllM  • 
ffiv^'n  >bme  general  notions  of  tbe  xQani^r  IJI  wIhc|i«« 
ci^rent  scripi  syn^bplic  ch^rapte^  xpigkt  .^ifoOMd^ 
/orj  aithWti  I  havie  not  a  dwb^  ,tta|  Jil^f y^riflf  V» 
cflected  wit|i  as.ipuch  facility,  as, ryoviiiiftve^MM^^r^ 
coutd  he  done  renpectjqg,  pnntlpgiQrRi?*  j, j^^y  4f ,ftW<h«r 
irie  nor  nioh.of  you)r  reader^,  b^e  f](rnedv9t^l:^^<^)t^M 
t^  tbat  subject,  (npr  could  yr^  pferiutDs.  ^iW,  4$y<i9f(  Afm 
tyme  of!  the.sort  if,w^did)..fiD»d  a^  jt  i^ipwibibte-JfeiA 
]^u  have  dqln^  sp,  J  fished  to  Request ^tji^,i%^*tt  flf; 
you,  if  It  be  not  v:)CQtppatibl9  witKyq^c^llwffi^ar^afigli^' 
ments,  to  favour  ys,  with  a  feiy  MpU,  9ffi  f^t^tewKt 
This' would  have  tjbke  ^^  ^fftct  .fff  f^tiij\g,9ft/i(iniMt 
worlc,  to  trj^'to  imj^e.upon.apy^  lfiQfRf^ii^s,|*%Jo|wt' 
inigtit  ojfer.    It  w'oul4.bc  an  ^(Witipfi4,f}flfftftfcM"  yo«d 
wiuld  i^v^  some  jdjca  :of  the,  iPiJHf<ep,i%,,i(#^s^vttl»i 
t&ises  and  other  pwts  pf  th^  v^h,nj;gjl^t,l)^  fq  ^l^MlCMk 
ai(6i)fq  simpte  tod  dUtin<?|;  whiph,IJifr%ffM>,4^ 
would  prqve  equally  »»ti|fa9fory  as  i^f^iifffffffsisw^^ 
number  aiid'perepn  in.  t^e  fnpfifii^ , , .  J|  ;j»?»^t  ii|i#li9r^s 
th'al  noije  of  yopr  ideas  on  t^is  ^^^jj^ct^nhonMi^j  lqfl4) 
for,  if  t|icy;Bhquld;not  b^  ^p^iat,t|i^>ffa^  (MiMli) 

<S^y  may  periia]^ proye  of  ij^;^j|Q9i$,||itHr9j9«im4.i, 


l'<liDpe'4^' -win-  paMbd '  A6 '  freedSia'tif  Mi  ailctfefi 

iwis>i^«(filttiuit<»tedcr«r^<yod^wK\tiH^'.^ 

vtiin.  .p        !'         ^'  •       PHlLOtOGbS.- 

I' 

1  Tifcf'abtttfer  ftteridly'fciiiti;  oVPhitotogos  ijeinanclfron^ 
nlSir^iitefiA  ac&nowledgm'ent,  and  siich  farther  ex- 
fSiWitldn^  as  citi 'bb  btsiiy  afforded.    Wi'th '  regard  to 
i3tni'fiHl'pkt\\cvitT,  subscriptions,  are  so 'often  solicited 
fer'tfe^  jlUrposes  '6f  deception,  and  to  promote  parti- 
iMiIkr^ht^estd,'  ite  to  provd'a  strong  inducement  to 
tiik  triW)  ftU  hb  particular  interests  to  serre,  to  decline 
pfalt#i%'bitlis^  fbr  oncT  boment  in  a  situatjop  tiVac 
fA^f^xpdit  bi^'cot^du^t  to'suspicions  ifitCt  he  wisKeil 
<(y  <M(d.  ''^''rtiis;'  be*xbnceives,  viWV  he  ailmittedf  as  a 
«dffi^^t%xfc'tisd  ibV  Hii  di^dtnlng  to^  take' any  active  part 
te'tt4?»!ihj«*f1r:'='  'At  tWU&ine  tini^,  lie'is'so  striinely 
Cfftfirm^dt'  ffie^mtfits'fhat  might  be  denveS  to 
M^1^<Mttiibi  ait^ii^'^lnti)  ^ff^ct  a  hiode  of  wr^tmz 
dtt  llWtrfin<il^ks  afto^e  -ApMtieS,  inA^'otihe  pVactica-^ 
baMf**4S^^thdi<iiA-e;  A^  should  i  fcw  gentlemen  of 
fiittttlle^ A(4  iL\i  inclltiaildk  \d  kpprQJ)riate  each  a'  smali^ 
MafWitttLSiyi  ib  \k  'rippfieS' for  the  purposes  above 
niMdl<;^ri<1itnif(^d^'  titiJe;  utideV' tW'supennteAdance 


nOH'^eifh^attiolw-dF^ny^^i^'ltf  Which  a  few  t^'&C 
pimiiAMtiiKixAatnM'iiitireeisAy  secure  lor' them.'' 

•dl«4^-^iitlti^^hed<'t<ihk'1b  tUe  Vnals  (if  n'teratur^^^^ 
tUb'Ut^'OMl^i!  enatire  Ihem.';  In  '%>^'  this^  be- 
tW(dl!i  fa^fiytlfDniJs'kll  tbat  is  inciimbeat  upoli  him  a^ 
^.ilMSMUeriSf  th?'w6itnunfty.-    '   "  '    '  "  '•  '     '  '  "' 
In  farther  compliancy  with  the  request  of  this  re. 


\ 


ai4  On  the  B^nfMic  (Aam€i0K. 

fpeetable  correspondent,  b»  ahsU*  subjoin  a  fw  bin^ 
that  have  occurred  to  him  since  the  receipt  of  hi^  leUor 
ott^heformatkmpf  a  current  seript  s3nBbolic  charac*> 
ter;  merely  with  a  view  to  sho^v^  that  there  could  be 
jio  difficulty  in  dcTising  such-  a  cbamcter,  abouU  it 
ever  obtain  the  serious  conelderaiion  of  amy  peoffui 
who  was  qualified  for  enteriog  upon  such  di9C|uUfc$ 
tk>ns» 

For  the  purpo^  of  rendering  the  printed  and  Abe 
written  characters  as  little  different  from  caeh  otlver  jays 
polaibie^  but  merely  to  reader  the  cfaarac^rsim^  pmf 
to  be  traced  by  the  pen^  the  basis  of  the  charapte 
might  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  that  is-ta.say^  iiu^ 
ftraight  line,  with;  the  diFereotial  marl^s  as  desoriiial 
p.  961  but^  instead  of  placing  this  line  in.a  pi^pelldi^ 
.citlar  position  as  in  print,  letit.berlaid  in  a  hoQsscfnial 
position  in;  writing;  i|»  .propoHtiona  and  psAlSiifaeing 
ibesame  in  both  cases^  and  La  no  other,  respect  vaiied' 
than  wonid  ^naturally  lake  place  if  the  oharactet  b; 
.fcr  example  had  its  top  iocIiBcd  to  the, /right  .hand 
until  it  afsdmed  a  horizontal  position  4fcua;|j^and  bd 
on  ev«ry  oth<^  character^  •  In  this  way  it  would  be 
^pery  e^y'to  mark  the  differential  characters  with  the 
pen  in  wHiing*  -  .  j 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive^  that  a  little  practice 
would  bring  any  one  ito  trace  all  the  distinctive  cfaa- 
?acters  in  thU  way  by  the  pea,  with  as  great  t^idity 
and  ease  as  the  common  written  characters  'now  tn 
nse,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  first  series  of  iiidefice&boch 
primary  and  8i^condary'(see'p.  90)3  both  lof  these  .con- 
sisting of  piain  strokes  only,  pkced  in  adineduon  pet- 
pendicubr  to  the  radical  stroke,  of  the  character.  Bat 
whet)  we  proceed  to  d»e  BiecoQd,  thtnl>  4foii3th>.  and 


other  settea  pi  iodexil^^  ..alijke  .pripiAC}i  4fl4  ^e^gju^i^, 
(p«  90)  there  >¥Qukl  .x^i^  to  be  )so  mup}i  aicoty  in 
delineaiiug.  these  .cb^?acter$  eo  as  to  pq^i^rv^  tbeir  di«« 
tinctisVie  differjences,  ihat  it  would  not  be  fofni^^^  tm 
do  it  with  the  pea,  .without  the  mk  of  blotJting  oi^xtiii* 
^gufipg  ihem  $o  much  ta  to  occasion  ein^r^  ^nd  per^ 
piexity  that  might  prove  extremely  embar/rir&iDg* 

To  obviate  this  iaconv^niency,  let  the  written  cha?- 
racier  through  the  whole  8erie3  of  inde.¥<e$  be  unvaiied^ 
being  only  a  horizontal  stroke  ior  the  whole;  only 
yar)'!]^  the  marks  abor^  .and  helo^nr,  as  (he  characusr 
Tcquises*    Anii^  as  i  each  series  of  wk)i^,  both  pri« 
mary  And  secondary^  succeed  each  other  in  a  regakr 
*4mier^  1,  2^  3^  &q»  .(see. p.  00,  primary  apd  secojidasy 
iildejc^)j  instead,  of  ,4ei^eatir)g  the  pbaracler,  inar)c 
0lily4lie  Tiuffi^a^  of.  e^b  character  in  Arabic  iigum^ 
lo-deni&lmnate  the iodes.    Thas,  instead  of^elineaifi^ 
I  the.,  ckamcter  ^   wfaiQh  it  woukl   be  very   diffieoH 
t^  do,  I  find  that  ihi»i  beloogs  to  N^  $,"Of  ihe-pri* 
mary  index,  laikd.No.B.oftl^BEecondaj^  indcat:  noaik 
it  fiathffl,.4*t-t  ^^^  tb^  4:ha£act€r  is  as^distindly  de« 
fined  as  ifit  had  been  ddineared  H^ith  the  utmost  pre- 
cision.    This  mode  of  varying  the  power  of.  the  §ame 
characters   has   been    long  familiar   to  mathematical 
scholars,  and  is  known  to  occasion  no  sort  of  embar-r 
rafsitient.      Thus'  15,10  is  well  known  to  be  equiva-^ 
lent  to  ISf^t  and  *5  is  known  to  be  the  same  with 
id-53  continued  in  infinition;  so  also  '24  is  the  same 
with  94^40*^  and  so  on.    ^A  similar  mode. is. adopted 
to  denote  a  simple  pumber^  or  the  sqiiare^  the  cube^ 
&q.  of  the  same  number;  and  many  other  distinction^ 
'«£  a  like  nature,  which  are  known  to  afford  infioiite 
fecilitics  in.  practide^  without  the  smallest  tendency  to 


y 


q^oChsuH)'  n^caaibere  be  a  doubt)  that  the  fi^racr^' 
tioe  b^re  recotnmeiiAed  would  be  prddoctive'  of  MtHinnr' 
facnliu^  .4nd<  iptockionl  In  k  idkAioAa^y  alotig  =w)irtli 
eaipb.cbfM^/ACter  migbt  be  phcdd  its  :nuinerical  *)nAAC', 
^%.  J^^  ^  that  it  iBfght  be  feafetatd'for  ekhef  by 
H5i!CiMi9ei9^index^<v  B;|iiiboHe  diamctef,  as  octttsalillf^ 
wiigbt^r^tui'e.  .    r    ^   I    »-»u 

Witi;^.i*fS^rd'^o  tbQ«/9r77»  of  the ^ame  diaf adsry 'as 
indicating  difierci^t  parts  of  .grmimai?^  ii  would  bb  ednU' 
v^cpienti  to  viiry  it  a  small  degree  Jrom'the  ^icintcd^in'^ 
w^fbout,  ^werer,  derang^iig  th«  onkr i  fbr^  mst^aiS  i 
of  making  tbe  seqond  leg  tuni  hmk  'm  tbs  h«niedii«0»' 
tipp ,  with  > the.  fir$tr  it  might  lO^r^  leooiieliientljnbe  toUi- 
tipuec]  ^fx^T* the  .beDd.'in  the  .9lpn«  dtveotion  vndh  'the^ . 
fitit^  .lh^s  JT  m     By  jdiia  meana'it  cquld  fbt  eaaily : 
wri(te^;  .aii4<  ii^  afiy  diatiBotine^ffiarhsnairr  laqyiyJ^  i 
eiUwr.iciQ^^^lJIast  ]fg,  ortbi^^crofsiibaT)  th)oy'obdUrli9<^ 
ea^y  tf^t^fi  .jwitb  t|ie  p0n»i  'EhsM>>/or.  ezan^oxn msp^^n 
posMig  U  W|9|fe  .Amii^t  {proper  tti  <mark.  tfaV^ir/easal' 
cf[\h^ljafim in^  tibe  printei cbaracterrf  U^gB^ihivrg^' 
(tbe .nominative  jiavipg  oc^.mle^k  foe  ease)  [jJdatiV3^ 

UaccusWiTji^iL}  vocative  5;  [jfabHt^'n'e  6l^'  Thesfe 
markf  intigfat,  ia  writing,  be  ehtirelv  omfttl^y  aiid'^ 
cai^be.  itCHifitdiiitith  eqmi)  preciriofi  tii^i>ely  by  ^iit^mnS'  ' 
ing  tbti  4^^*^  ^^^^  cornsipMdiAg  t6  itj  1W  pli!^^^* 
in.^jlllfltteii  td  be  ^teibted  by 41  dbf,  and  the  ^iidf^bjf'' 
the  (g(ileiicieUaiaciei»  placed  aboVef  tbe  first*  l^'oFIbi^'^; 
ch|ir#oleiV'tbti»  ^^^whiek-weiuld  detidte  the  accu^4^^ 
tiv^  ,f4<^'  naacaKiie  gender;    !Butv  if  it  fi/houkl  foe  ' 
judg^jprK^ref^expedient  to  denote  the-cabeB  by  )|^r^^r^  ' 
tiom.^.jn  ^Bi^eglibfa^  only  marking  tA«  aeeusaiWcds^'^ 
80|4i«,A9^^g^g«iiabit  fbos^/t^  fliilgHt  - 
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Iteiionitby  puuipg  pmposhtve  mark*  b«fare  fte  nwft 
br  tb&  otliAr  obUqi«e  i^aBQf9  mulcbg  die  aceiii^tiV^ 
Qnly.bji  ii^rok«  atdwiieft  Hand  sick  of  {the  {^erpefjcii^* 
coim.ilegy  tMiift'jJ'*  The  .tlefinidve  latso^^-ij^i^h  Its 
oftenopCMi^Q  in  rmpeol  to  tmqiiaat  pfOttowma^t^ghrbe 
mufkt^^  by  ^  »|tn>kA  *qU  tbe  kigbt  tida  df  th«  ]^^i^{^«indt^ 
cular  leg^  thus  jp";  and  the  pofsefsive  "by^ [ft  stroke 

thicttigb  ii)i  ithufl^^jr^*  The"  p!>6iK)Uii^  ^h^ull^  preseWe 
allrits  diBfiiiclWe  characters^th^  s&ttie  ti  Hi  th^' printed 
c\m9thfi:ami  onlyidiier  ikihi  ti^  itoih^ ^  K  dbes  ifi 
tkfluprintedeharatter  by  ke^^the  jolh{ii^  bkrii  lihle 

nodndh^  »akiogi^th<(f4iM  fog  <ibeve  Wfl  -  this  Wotid' 
behny  AuIpITIm  •- ithii'difdlin^lfive' ^baractMs^  buAH^" 

dteiiBOiibrvtiib  imlnslo^^he'a^i^c^Ve^^Wd'^v^;^^ 
pui|wngpUpBisnnv>^9tttid[  acfldt}gy^  wotfkt'beMriKtlen^ 
ac^veiiifTf^nd^aiHefb  "t^.^H{rii(ki;r'>&  ^'  eUa^U  I 
the..\«ordxfav4i^  b^M'^  p;'  901  Tb^^fi»i  id^&^^eiUA' 

Jii^9}RP^  pre^Bd  bkm.to  -^ftteri  imw  any,afltebflnt>W^ 
the,,ipptt)0(|s'  tM  jnigte. ,be; denrppdi &i!^iiiat*»ng**«  ^ 

wvjl]  K^^ljF  Qcour  ^  tbb  nea<|ef^  :tbai^  with)  n^Ml )  to<  *  ( 
thi^pafticwjar,.  ^  WfmHht  tveryi'fa^dofdbfiiealwai^*'* 
dai^  ^f  d^cri^i^n^Uve .  iiiarka;.^biii^iS  wotddt  r(K|ifit%i&i^ : 
deg^:0f  aiitenli<W  wfai^  mifae)grcHtitaim«dflliftligir '^ 
it  wo^]^.^ridk.4»ib0*i(wr•apbn)?iv^)disonn<^^ted^^'^ 
woa\d,b^  fj)^  l^gat  ^e^onabie/'i>sfaUl>v^  iiig^fy^  ' 
that  thf^  t^nffse^migbt  l^caailjtttidtcA^ 
the  right  hand  1^  of  the  noun ;  for  the  first  tense  in 
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f^ritiy  (having  'tis  proper  gmmbi^uail  tlanie)^  t^f  a 
tnark  ftt'ihe  bottom'  of  ^e  itght'side;  Xht  iiecond^«l 
the  niitkHe^  artd  the  third,  at  the  top  of  tlie  «tiiie  kf, 
us  in  No.  9/3,  4,  of  the  first  prknary  iwdev  ordhrof 
«ucc«fem»;  ^nd  chi*a^  morer  on  the  ri^t  haMd^  x^^dK 
same  leg,  as  in'  1,9,  3of  thfe  socfiMidarjr  iild^)  oni^ 
of  gticcefsion,  p.  go.  Hencey  lA  writhig',  •  .  iWJtM 
iftditACe  the  preseM tense,  either4h4id«iiu« orsiiAjtiiiG- 
trrej  H^- the  imperfect,  aecording.to  Rtiddhiuia^il>«^ 
Tsngemenl^  avyii '8D  on;*  snd'it  might  be  optionahin 
the  witer,  either  to  mark  it  thui^  or  by  ttutnben^ 
3,  ^y  8,. Sec.  at  she  end  of  the  chamcterj- thus  \  t 
the  perfects.  1l  0  the  fbture.  The  penems  nrighi  he 
markedon  the  rnkkOe  1^,  aa.ts(indi«aiecl'p.  frA)^  <«V 
what  would  be  more  tninple  stiH><  byr  m»iiififg  a  aingie 
atroke  on  the  WV  hand  aideiof  thcrrmiddie'itne'ftf  tht 
iirst  person,  thits  '~^;'  on  t&e  right  •  hand  Mfe-fon^ 
aecotid  person,  rtiui  iL ^^''^V  ^  ^^  '^^  persn^  a 
line  on  both  sides,'  tbus"^.  The  phird  beiag^ck- 
noted-  by  dotSy  instead  of  the  Knesy^aa  ocv  thetiMs  <tf 
pronoansj  p.  6&  •  *   *iit'     .    ^^ 

I  shall  .not  detain  the  mder  kmgertipon /Ibis  sub- 
"pcti  The  above  examples  will  be  sufficient' for  the 
purpose  of  illostration,  and  mere  is  iu>t  inten^^^; 
^^Imay  add,  howeiwr,  that  'since- the  *faper  on- the 
aymbolle  ckaracter  that  appeared  in  the  laKt  Number 
of^  this  work  was  printed,  I  have  been  fewured  whh 
\mo  comtiMUiioations  which  tend  sttongly  to  i^oafi^ 
the  Oftnion'  that  I  exf^efttd;  aa  to  the  obvious  litilitj 
of  a  contrivance  of  this  sort,  and  the  facility'' ^rtn 
which  it  might'  be  accomplished  by  any^me  whd  toms 
bisatteniion  to  the  subject.    The  first  Uy^V^^^ 
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tiM  by  llamas  Northmore^Ssq.  entidfedi  A  Qixttl- 
tii(det  of^  Inventions;  one  ef  ^Iwh  is j  a^ conlrivftacft 
fer  Umaing  an  t>ni¥ersal  character,  to  anfivtor  ia  flC 
^greil  <ni«asikffe  the  same  pvitpotes  that  Ipn^pos^  in  the 
iho^  fiftay.  As  might' be  espectad  iava  cide^  thit 
Mrti  \«l|eape  no  contmtiineatiozi'  took  pla/cehetwiieii  the 
parlies,  though  the  end  profiosedfhe  nearly  the  eatne^ 
die 'ineana adopted  for  atlaiaing  thatend'^aresefe^tt^ 
tiaUy  di#f)brem.  Mr.  Northmofe- proposes  fo  efieot 
•ihh. whole  by  means  of  different  ingemoos- arrange-^ 
ntefifS'of  the  common  ATabic  ttumerbb  akme.  Thitf 
dnirioua  reader  wtU  derive  pleasui^  irom'considtiag 
Am'  \jMt  Atty.  It « is  lo  be  -  regrefled*  that  it  is  too 
ahorftfto  givi&  at-fiiU  dtsphy  of  tJie^  subjedt  nnder  a  va- 
.  Hcty  of  po^ita -of  vtcWk - 

f. <Tbe  ecAer^eommuNnicatibfi  ir  from  an  obliging  cor* 

fespohdbnt^  which!  I.thall  beg  leave  to  give  iBhisovm 

woeds^r   f^iSiry  (tftor  having  ifead  the  faints  that  you 

¥  htve*  thmwn^  out  *  in  thfe  last  threij  Numbers  of  youf 

•'^Itecreatioos/  upon  the  meana- of  adopting  an  mri^ 

^^^IkaraaV  syteboKc  character,  1  couldr:taot  help  beiag 

*fgreat)y*.8truck  at  ieading  the  folbw^in^  article  in  a 

^'cattklogae  ofboc^^tbeloiiging/to  the  SioHf  College 

^libjfiu^.  .  I  f(Madithi8  oatalogue  in  ibe^BritiahMu-' 

^stnmV^cfn^.'iirhtoh.I  :transoribe  the  article  verba- 

:^f'inBBt1  :TAe  anivetsui  okmractery.ly.  wMck  attim'' 

'^M^Mi'mag  (9mdh*9iaHA  <me  moUier^s  ^onceptitms^ 

.if^a4i^g9Ut  afofUciWmaMi^  wxiting  ibnir  amn  9Be* 

^^  tilers  iion^y  [by-  Cave  Bickji  M«  Aj  6vo.  Loodbn 

'/ntff  ¥ta  jmy/makitf  tvhiit^tMO  -of  tUsr  intimation  .you 
^'|iilig|e-best.t?'.it  i:{]       •'  m. 

Dec.  i5tb,  uoi.         ,  PHILO-BIBLOS/' 
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I  consider  tnyielf  grearty  obKg^ed  to  cbii  corrcftpcMi-k 
dent^  and  shall  be  mach  more  so  to  any  of  niy  reader 
who  can  help  qne  to  a  go|^  of  that  worlf^  or  a  Mg|it.0f 
ily  if  a  copy  cannot  be  obtained*      I  am  altogcUwr 
a  stranger  to  the  iasUjtiuioii  called  Sioa  CoU^gpi 
and  do  not  so  much  )i3  ^Bnpw  where  it  is  aitu^led^or 
to  whom  I  could  apply  for  a  sight  of  that  volimei 
and  will  be  thankful  for  any  informailioQ  respectuig.  it* 
In  the  mean  time^.I  cannot  exprefs  i«i.  terms  suffi* 
ciently  strongs  my  saus^tion  at  finding  ibat  so  mai^jr 
other  persons  who  have  turned  their  atteotion  to  tliia 
subject^  have  been  led  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
with  myself;  every  one  pf  th^m  having  hoeii  al^ 
clearly  to  perceive  the  practicability  as  ^jwpll  af   %i^  . 
utility  of  the  plan.    I  am  ix>t^  however^  by  any  jmihui 
surprised  that  it  has  never  been  carjried  into  eftc^ 
though  so  obviously  attainable  by  those  who  co^mm* 
plate  it)  for^  until  a  dictionary  be  fioicmed  U^t^it^  ^in*' 
guag^  aU  attempts  to  bring  it  into  use.  must  piovift 
futile  i  and  those  in  former  time^  woul4  feel  at  i^opiat  a» 
great  obstructiona  to  that  enterprise  a^  w^  dp  at  pipe** 
lent*    If  I  can  get  a  sight  of  the  above  wprk^  I  ahaU 
not  fail  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  om^i^ies 
of  the  plan,  aod  point  out. the  coincidences  or  (Ufo^ 
ences  between  it  and  that  which  has  occured  to,mpd£ 
on  the  same  subject. 


The  oomittQAicatkn  Drom  P,  J),  is  raodTcd,  bnt  titt  Edhor 
ihat  many  of  h'ls  readers  may  think  that  the  object  to  which  it  aOiide^ 
has  already  obtained  fiilly  as  much  loom  as  its  importance  calls  for.  Hs 
will  consider  of  it. 

llie  paper  of  DmHst  is  aifb  itioeived.    It  emie  too  Ins  iBrtUb 
Number.    The  subject  deserves  Come  acttatiMi*    It  will  ttfveu 
Momber  should  rosm  be  found  for  id 
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«Tii  ^^ection^  on  (^  natural^  history  of  Fishes. 

4l^  branch  df  natuml-historjr  is  lefs  known  thati 
tfatt'wiliqh  reBpectS'  the  im^tincts,  habitudc^s^  and  pe- 
trii)iriflte  ibf  fishes:  iior  is  this  touch  to  be  woridered 
atf^^r;  the  ekment  which  they  inhiibit  is  of  such 
vast^dhnen^nS  as  to  pirevent  man  from  being  able  to 
foHdW  them 'into  their  si^cret  haunts^  and  there  to  ob* 
8ci«*v  their  modes  of  procedure  ^viih  regard  to  the  or* 
dioary  functions  of  animal  life.  ET^en  birds,  which 
are  ti^dh  more  palpable  to  our  senses  in  moving 
thitiit^  *  their  natural  element,  the  air,  cannot,  on 
mahy  occasions,  have  the  progrefs  in  their  larger  mi- 
graYton^l  distinctly  traced  y  but  fishes  can,  not  only  in 
this' respect,  but  tnany  others,  so  easily  withdraw 
themselves  beyond  the  influence  of  human  power, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  shcndd  be  but  imperfectly 
sc^inted  with  -the  circumstances  that  atfect  them. 

We  know  chough  of  them,  however,  tt^be  sensible, 
that  in  regard  to  th^r  natural  instincts  and  habitudes, 
^t  dHRHrent  Icinds  of  fishea  vary  very  much  from  each 
other;  perhaps  as  much  as  the  various  clafses  of  ter« 
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videnceii  that  the  larger  fibpuki  never  want  food  while 
the  smaUer  are  beside  them;  for  fishes^  ingeh^raiy  an» 
observed-  to  prey  upon  other  fishes  of  any  kind  tb^l; 
are  of  a. size  to  be  swallowed. by  them;  so  thait>  for  the 
Tuost  part,  .the  small  fry,  even  of  the  same  species^  be- 
come the.  fbod  of  those  of  larger  size. 

.  It  has  been  long  a  desideraium  among  natur^ists, 
lo' determine  wl^at  is  tb&fbod  of  plants?  This  question 
becomes  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  indicate,  that  if  that  could  be  ascer* 
tainedy  it.*wouId  discover,  what  was  the  food,  of  ani- 
mals; for  all  the  animals  that  live  upon  the  earth  or 
in^the  air,  are  knowo,  in  .general,  to  derive  their  sub- 
aisileace  either •  from,  v^table  food  directly,  by  con- 
soming  vegetable  substances  themselves,  or  indirectly^ 
by. using  ffae  flesh. of.  other  animals  which  baveultL^^ 
mately  derived    their   suhsistence   from   vegetfables. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  inviiriably  inferred,  that 
even  those  animals  which  we  call  carnivorous,  even 
those  which  are  so  pmrUy.  suck  as  never  to  taste  any 
kind  of  vegetable  food  whatever^  are  ^till  ultimately 
suppocted  by  vegetables;  so 'that  the  substance,  what- 
ever  it  be,  which  co<istrfutes.^e.food  of  plants,  mtist 
ultimately  constitute  the  food  of  terrestrial  animals 
alsoc  of  eoursey  the  >nomber  of  aaimals  that  can  be 
subsisted  on'  this  globe;  can  n^er  exceed  th^  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  that. the  earth  can  be  made  to  pro* 
ducefor  their  subsistence,  if  the-sea,  and  the  food  that.- 
cai^  be  drawn  from  tUence^  be  put  out  of  view. 

But  when  we  eome  to  consider  .the  sea,  ^and  oth^* 
,bodies  ^f  water>  that  areraccuihubted  onr.this  earthy 
the  same  question^ occurs^*  though  it: a&nnie^  very. 
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(BfFercnt  shape.    That  theire  aife  vegetables'  5n  ttte  sea, 
and  in  fresh  waters  every  where,  there  can  be  no . 
iJoubt;  and  that  these  vegetables  ma)^  furnish  fdod  for 
particular  animals,  will*  not  be  denied;  but  it  will  be 
at  the  sanie  time  admitted,  that  the  nuniberbf  fishes, 
properly  so  called,  that '  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable 
matter  are  very  few;  and  if  there  be  any  that*  live  en- 
tirely upon  it  they  are  not  known  by  me.     Fishes,  by 
most  naturalists,  are  conceived  to  be  usually  carnivo- 
rous, though  many  of  them  are  not  so  entirely  such,' 
as  not  to  consume  certaih  kinds  of  vegetable  matters 
when  they  come  within  their  reach':  and,  although 
most  fishes  eat  flies  and  terrestrial  worms  whefi  they 
come  in  tfieir  way;  yet  the  ^^aniitics  of  fishes  that 
swarm  in  the  immeasurable  waste  of  waters  that  sur- 
round  this  globe  are  so  immense,' that  the  snbsistienbe 
which  they  could  derive  frdnl  these  sources  appears  to 
be  so  small  as  to  be  altogether  disproportioned  to  their 
wants.   In  short,  fishes  of  a  smaller  size  seem  to  con- 
stilute  the  principal  food  of  nearly  all*  the  fishes  that 
we  know.'  But  the  question  still  recurs  here,  as  in 
regard  to  vegetables.  What  is  it  that  cbhstitutes  the  food 
6f  these  small  fry  on  Which  the  larger  subsist?    For, 
if  these  are  in  the' continual  act  of  being  coristimed^ 
as  vegetables  are  by  animals,  they  themselves  must 
draw  their  subsistence  from  something  that  is  not  of 
an  organised  nature,  as  vegetables  do.    What  then  is 
this? 

That  vegetables  extract  from  w^tcir  the  unorganised 
matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  by  the'  vegetative 
procefe  is  converted  into  vegetable  substances,  is  nni- 
-vers^lly^dmitied  by  a]l  who  have  adverted  to  this  sub- 
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ject; . apd.  that  fishes^  under  certain  ctrcumslanc^- at 
leasts  extract  from  water  also  an  unorganised  matter, 
whieh^  by^n  aninaal  procefs  equally  unknown,  to  us 
as  the  vegetable  procefs  a)>ove  alluded  to,  is  converted 
into  an  animal  substance,  it  seems  scarcely  pofsible 
to  deny. .  This  may,  indeed,  appear  at  first  sight,,  to 
tho^e,  who  have  not  adverted  to  subjects  of  this  sort, 
a  very  .untenable,  position;  but  why?  Merely  because 
such. persons  have  been  accustomed  to  believe,  that 
nothing  bgt,  palpably  solid .  substances  can  furnish  a 
suitablp  subsistence  for  animals  of  any  kind.  They 
Ibave  been  accustomed  to  see  the  creatures  with  wbicb 
they  s^e  acquainted  invariably  stand  in  need  of  solid 
substances  for  food;  and  jthey  thence  cenelud^,  that 
nothing; ^else  can  y\cid  ibis.. subsistence^  But  if  vege- 
table sol^ls  derive  tbcir.  prigin  from'  unorganised  fluids 
hy  the  vegetative  procefs,  what  greater  wonder  would 
it  be  i(  an  unorganised,  bodv)  in  a  state  of  fluidity, 
should. be  converted  into  an  animal  substance  byt^ 
api^ij^l  procefs)  Indeed,  we  can  as  little  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  an  organised  vegetable 
should,  by  the  aniipal  pro^efsj  be  converted  into  an 
animal  substance,  as  we  can  conceive  the  other;— wc 
only  kno>y  that  the  last  is  sO|  because  we  see  it  done 
every  day  of  our  lives.  We  see  more:  we  see  that 
the  very  same  vegetable  is  not  only  converted  into  ani- 
mal substance  in  general,  but  into  a  variety  of  parti- 
cular animal  substances,  each  extremely  different  ii) 
fqrnjL  and  other  qualities,  wjjhout  our  being  ableto 
form  the  most  distant  comecture  how  the^e  things 
should  be.  The  same  kind  of  grafs^  for  example, 
given  to  a  pig,  a  calf,  a.  )amb,  a  foaI>  s^nd  a  ^sliog^ 
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will  be  capaUe  of  fiimishipg  alone  subsistence  to  them 
ail^  titt  €2^  of  them  ^aii>s  a  stategf  maturity^  and 
it  is  nQwfJfofii^  il^ai  it  has  beei)»  by  th^  animal  pro- 
09i%  changed  from  grafs  intp  ibe  various,  substances 
of  fleshy  sKin,.hair>  wool,  feathers,  .eacgjen^eDts^  &c, 
^hi^h  CK^9St^ki)|e  the  distinct  animals  of  a  boaf,  bull, 
raoi^  ^lorscy  and  goos^,  each  perfectly  distinct  from 
^  othec  in  all  its  peculiarities,  and  caf^^le  of  con- 
tinuing Us  kind  distinct  for  ever,  tbpugh  they  should- 
all  be  subsisted  upon,  the  very  same  food  tp  the  end 
of  time.   Thaif.  fhese  th^Qgs  are  so^  we  know;  bfu|  why 
tfaey,a]ce«o,  we-j^n^^w  npt^  any  mpr^  thi^.t^  an'msulsr 
thcmi^ves  do,  whose  natupil  oigans  perfor^^  unknown, 
lotbem,  ^bef^nciioos,ti:)aJt  are  neciefsary  for.  producifl^ 
these  changes. 

Let  u6^  then,:  be  na  longer  di^osed^  to  deny,  that 
fishes  may  be  natura^y  (endowed  with,  the  faculty  oif 
cpnv^rting  uaorgantsed  matter^  that  may  at  this  mo- 
llient  subsist  un^er  ajjuid  form,  into  so^id .  a^^ifi4 
substances,  because  we  c^i^not  tell  hovy;th^  should  be« 
W^9  in  f^^  know  nothing  of  the  economy  of  nature ^^ 
we  ^rc  pidy  oapabl^  of  observing  a  few  p(  th^  visiblq 
.effi^ts  jo(  th^t  ecpi^oiQy,^  and  the  pbepoiQena  that  re- 
sult fi'oiii  these  i^  certain  circumstances..  .  We  know 
wei),  th^  a  le^h  m^  be  preserved  ali vc  4n4  in  healtli^ 
{or  A  gr^t  length  ^  time  in  conwop  w^r,  and  .that} 
it  will  increase  in  size,  and  be  cap^able  of  exer^i^ing 
all  ilsanimid  functions  in  that  state.  It  would  be 
hard  to  deny  that  the  leech  bad  in  thi^  instance  de- 
rived nourishment  fr9m.  the  fluid  alone,  in  which  itlivesj 
^Qugh  it  is  at  the  same  time  well  known  that  h 
gfeedily  sucks  up  another  fluid  of  ^imal  origin  wh^i^ 
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it  can  have  acce(s  to  that,  from  whicb  we  cannoi  doubt 
but  it  derives  nourishment.   'In  like  manner  the  goM 
and  silver  fishes  from  Chiaa  may  be  kept  m  a  vefid 
of  pure  water  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time^.witbout 
any  other  food  than  what  they  derive  from  that  e]e-> 
ment;  and  during  this  period  augment  in  iize,  and 
develope  ail  their  natural  peculiarities;  though  ibey 
will  greedily  devour  crumbs  of  bread,  or  various  other 
kinds  of  food^  if  these  chance  to  be  thrown  to  them; 
From  rhese>  and  many  other  similar  facts  that 
might  be  stated,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Ihat 
fishes  in  gi^neral  are  endowed,  4>y  the  economy  of  their 
natural  otganissation,  with  the  &culty  of  derivii^  sus* 
tehimce  from  mere  water,  in -the  same  manner*  as  ter^ 
retrial  animals  are  endowed  with  the  iacolty  of  de^ 
riving  sustenance  from  vegetables;  and  thongh,  in 
both  cases,  th^re  may  be  some  kinds  which  canniet 
be  at'  all  sttbsi^d  upon  this  original  pabulum  in  its' 
Ratiti^  state  (those  thait-  are  purely  camivorousr),  and 
many  th^t  admit  of  taking  that  'pabulum  partly  in  itff 
native  and  partly  in  its  prepared  estate  (as  man),  yet 
that  in  both  cases  this  original  pabninm  must  be  coa^ 
^dered  as  constituting,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  food  of  the  whole;  so  that* the f^h  of  all*  terres^ 
trial  animals  may  be  considered'  las  being  prixliiced 
firom  vegetable  matter  changed  by  fbe  animal  prdcHs 
into  its  present  state.    •  In  like  ma^mier  *the  flesh  oi 
all  j$shes  inay  be  considered  as  being  water  (or  some 
diaphlnous  matter  adtninistered  through  the  medium 
of  water),  converted  by  the  animal  economy  into  the 
flesh  of  fishes;  and  also  that  vegetable  substances  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  something  administered 
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to  thenr  in  a  similar  manner  through  the  medium  of 
water. 

To  such  persons  as  have  never  turned  their  minds 
toward  dbquisilions  of  this  sort,  it  may  appear,  per- 
haps, a  little  difficult  to  admit  that  it  is  pofsible  for  a 
tfcin  diaphanous  fluid  to  be  by  any  procefs  of  nature 
converted  into  an  opaque  solid  body  of  any  kind,  whe- 
llier  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature;  but  their  wonder 
hd  this  case  arises  merely  from  their  not  having  been 
Hi  the  habit  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature 
^wth  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  attention;  for  such  changes 
of  fluid  into  solid  bodies  are  extremely  common*  Ice,' 
BO  one  wiH  *deny,  is  a  solid  body,  that  we  all  know 
was  a  fluid'in  the  usual  state  of  our  atmosphere.  Both 
the  solid  and  the  fluid  are  in  this  case,  it  is  true,  dia- 
phanous; «o  that  we  think  the  change  is  very  incon- 
siderable. Tallowy  when  melted,  is  also  a  fluid,  that 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  diaphanous;  but  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  it  becomes  a  solid  opaque  body.  Those 
substances  called  metals  are  solid  in  the  usual  tem- 
perature in  which  we  live,  but  may  be  converted  into 
fluids  by  a*  mere  change  of  temperiature.  Even  all 
these  substances  may  be  rendered  elastic  fluids,  so  as 
Boder  certain  circumstances  to  become  invisible,  and 
dude  our  senses. 

In  the  above  instances  we  see,  that  by  natural  pro- 
cefses,  which  are  every  moment  pafsing  around  us, 
diaphanous,  elastic,  imperceptible  fluids  are  undergoing 
changes  which  render  them  solids  opaque^  and  pon- 
derous bodies;  and  which,  as  being  common,  appear 
to  us  in  no  respect  surprising.  Why,  then,  should 
similar  changes  by  the  ministration  of  other  natural 
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operations  appear  in  our  eyes  surprising}  Merely  fae^ 
cause  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  adverting  to 
them.  '     •       . 

Fluida  are  converted  into  solids  by  many  other 
procefses  with  which  we  are  familiar,  without  any 
change  of  temperature^  as  happens  to  be  the  case  ia 
all  the  instances  above  adduced.  All  saline,  crystals, 
contain  water,  uot  in  a  frozen  state  congealed  by  coU^ 
but  as  a  body,  in  the  producing  of  wbi^h  heat  is  oflef^ 
employed  as  a  powerful  agent.  Compion  salt,  and 
nitre  are  of  this  number;  water,  in  both  casesi  con- 
stituting a  very  considerable  portion  of  ^he  )vbol^mai|f 
These  salts  are  transparent,  though,  a  considerable^ 
portion  of  the  constituent  matter  of  which  they  con- 
sist is  .&  solid  opaque  sul^stance.  Green  vitriol  (cop-* 
peras)  is  in  like  manner  a  saH  whose  baWs  is  infti. 
and  allum  a  crystal  whose  basis  is  clay,  both  opaque 
aubstances,  as  evtei^  one  knows,  along  with,  which  ^ 
great  proportion  of  water  is  combined,  the  whole  axs^ 
Qtitpting  a  solid  diaphanous  body.  . 
.  In  these  instances  we  see  that  ppaque  solid  bodief 
become  divested  of  their  opacity^  though « they  still  re«i 
^in  therr  solid  atatei  but  the  instances  in  which  bo* 
dies  lose  at  the  same  time  their  opacity  and  solidityi 
and  become  transparent  fluids,  arenumecous;  audsq 
familiar  to  us,  that  we  take  no  notice  of  them.  Su- 
gar, a  solid  opaque  body,  we  eyery  day  difsotve  in 
water,  when  it-  disappearo  without  disturbing  tb^ 
transparency  of  the  floid.  Motats  are  in  like  manner 
difsolved  in  acids;  and  chalk,  by  a  similar  procefa, 
loses  its  earthy  form,  and  is  changed  into  a  fluid  of 
crystalline  purity^    Into  this  transparent  fluid  let  fall 
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^•drop  of  another  fluid  equally  transparent  (snipburtc 
«ci4)i  and  the  chalk  instantly  afsumes  its  solid  fbrm^ 
ladling  to  the  bottom  in  a  white  opaque  mafs.  Thus 
are  solids  and  fluids,  opacUy  and  transparency,  mu* 
iually  convertible  into  each  other  by  procefses  that  aif 
-^juTte  comnion. 

These  arc  fattiiliar  illustrations  merely  calculated  to 
free  from  ridipule,  in  the  minds  of  such  of  my  readers 
as  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  things 
of  this  nature,  the  proposition  announced,  >   In  non^ 
of  these  instances  are  permanently  elastic  fluids^  which 
only  of  late  have  been  suspected  to  enter  as  constituent 
pans  into  the  composition  of  solid  bodies,  taken  into 
the  account.    The  modifications  of  which  these  light 
and    invisible  Hubstancc<;   are  susGeptibie^^    aqil    the 
Aanges  which  they  can  be  made  to  undergo  by  tbeir 
various  combinations  with  each  other,  are  such  as  to 
appear  altogether  inconceivable  by  men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  overlook  all  substances  that  are  not  vi- 
sible or  tangible,  or  perceptible  by  the  common  ap- 
plication of  our  senses.     In  consequence  of  late  dis-*^ 
coveries,  however,  nothing  is  now  lefs  surprising  than 
to  see  a  solid  weighty  body  produced,  as  it  were,  from 
nothing;  that  is,  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
fluids  that  are  perhaps  not  at  all  cognisable  by  our 
senses.    Water  itself  is  known  to  be  a  combination 
of  that  sort,  which  may  be  either  made  or  destroyed 
at  pleasure.    That  inanimate  objects  extract  from  the 
atmosphere  alone,  in  some  cases,  an  elastic  invisil^le 
fluid  which  becomes  fixed,  and  furnishes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  solid  body  itsdf^  was  proved  above 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  set  of  judicious  experiments  con-« 
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ducted  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Black,  late  of  Edinburgb^ 
which  showed  by  the  most  incontestable  evidence  that 
nearly  one  third  part  of  marble  or  chalk  in  their  na- 
tural state  consists  of  such  an  elastic  fluid  thus  fixed, 
to  which  at  that  time  he  gave  the  name  oi  fixed  air. 
The  same  substance,  now  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  b 
known  at  this  time  to  enter  as  a  constituent  part  into 
the  composition  of  many  other  substances,  and  to  be 
an  active  agent  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
cefdes.  From  a  multipFicity  of  experiments  upon  this 
Itnd  a  variety  of  other  aeriform  fluids,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  that  most  of  the  substances  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  consist  of  nothing  elsfe  than  these 
aeriforln  fluids  fixed  by  certain  proccfses  of  nature, 
(which  can  indged,  on  5ome  occasions,  be  imitated  by 
us)  and  variously  combined,  so  as  to  afsume  the  ap- 
pearances'which  they  now  exhibit  to  our  senses. 

Since,  then,  we  find,  that  by  the  agency  of  the  ele- 
mentb  alone  mere  aeriform  fluids,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  are  deemed  nothing,  can  be  con- 
verted irito  solid  substances  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  why 
should  we  be  startled  at  believing,  that  by  the  vege- 
table  and   animal  procefses  ihe  same   imperceptible 
substances  should  be  capable  of  being  converted  into 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  that  we  see?    This 
gives  a  striking  view  of  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
that  economy  of  nature  which,  the  more  we  know  of 
it,  the  more  it  must  excite  our  admiration  of  the  su- 
preme  First  Cause  whose  fiat  alone  could  constitute  a 
universe '  which,   under  an  infinity  of  never-ceasing 
changes,  continues  for  ever   the  same.     All  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
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.a£nform  fluids,  which,  when  thus  disengaged^  become 
anew  the  source  of  new  existences  of  the  same  ^rt. 

AUhoMgh  I  conclude  then  that  fishes,  perhaps  of 
«very  sort^  derive  some  part  of  their  sustenance  froni 
water  itself,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  some  sorts  derive  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
their  food  from  it  than  others  do.  Of  all  the  swim^ 
ing  fishes  known  to  man -as  an  article  of  food,  I  con<> 
ceive  that  no  one  subsists  so  entirely  on  water  as  the 
herring.  There  is  little  reason  indeed,  as  I  think,  to 
doubt  but  that  herrings  derive  their  subsistence  from 
water^  nearly  as  much  so  as  vegetables  in  general  do^ 
The  herring,  it  is  known,  is  a  fish  of  such  a  strong 
gregarious  tendency^  that  it  is  always  ^und  in  schoales; 
and  on  many  occasions  the  herrings  in  these  sc)ioalet 
are  crowded  so  close  together  as  to  fill  the  whole  9^ 
from  top  to  bottom,  or^  at  least  so  far  as  our  imple- 
ments can  reach,  so  a3  to  thicken  the  water^vith  their 
bodies.  Ship^  are  said  to  have  been  retiirded  in  their 
(x>urse  in  pafsing  through  these  schoales;  and  on  many, 
occasions  the  herrings  may  be  laded  up  in  buckets  in 
great  quantities:  frequent  instances  have  also  been 
known, ,  where  these  little  fishes  have  been  left  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide  in  heapa  three  feet  deep  upon  the 
shores  for  many  miles  in  extent,  at  one  time.  Njor  j$ 
it  only  upon  rare  occasions  that  such  qy^antities  of 
these  fishes  are  collected  togjtfther;  they  are  seldom 
seen  but  in  compacted  schoale^  of  this  kind;  and  it 
is  universally  believed  among  those  who  are  versant 
in  this  kind  of  fishery,  that  no  other  kind  will  volun-^ 
tarily  go  'i)[Uo  the  middle  of  such  a  schoale.  The 
wl^le,  who  preys  upon  them  as  his  favourite  food^ 
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and  who  will  lick  up,  perhaps,  a  thousand  at  a  mouth*' 
fill,  never  allows  hhnSelf  to  get  int6  the  schoale,  hot 
hovers  about  the  skirts  of  it  only,  following  their  course 
wherever  they  go.  The  same  thing  is  remattcable  of 
the  dog-fish,  a  species  of  shark  of  a -vonacious  kind, 
which  in  great  multitudes  follow  the  herrings  afsido«- 
ously,  but  carefully  keep  aloof  from  the  itidkn  body  of 
them  \  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  cod  and  Img,  all  of 
which  delight  in  the  herring  as  a  prey,  but  seem  to 
'dread  their  multitudes  as  a  body. 

That  herrings  derive  the  whole  of  their  subsistenee 
directly  from  water,  in  which  they  swim,  seefns  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  facts  respecting  the  habits 
and  economy  of  that  singular  and  deserredly  celebrated 
little  animal.    Though  they  al>yays  swim  in  schoales 
of  immense  magnitude,  which  cannot  be  Kkened  to 
any  other  phenometion  in  nature  with  which  we  are 
acquitted,  imlefs  it  be  those  destructive  swarms  of 
locusts  which  have  been  sometimes  known  to  fiH  tbe 
air  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe  so  as  even  to  olM 
scure  the  sight  of  the  sun,  and  cover  with  their  bodiea 
every  terrestrial  object  they  meet  with  in  then*  coofse j 
yet,  unlefs  it  be  with  respect  to  numbers,  we  can  find 
no  other  resemblance  between  tbe  schoales  of  herrings 
and  the  locusts.   These  insectis  proceed  in  their  courne 
evidently  in  search  of  food  alone.    The*  fcr^morft  of 
this  multitude  seize  upon   the  first  vegetiMes  Aat 
come  in  their  way,  and  devour  it,  leaving  tlx^se  thai 
follow  io  perish  for  want  of  Ibod.     Their  course  is 
marked  by  destruetioh;  nothing  is  left  bditnd  to  sup* 
port  animal  existence^     If  the  wind  rfK>Ujd  chance 
t!ien  to  shift,  so  as  to  drive  them  back  ih  the  saw* 
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tfBck  through  which  they  came,  their  subsiBtence  be* 
tag  jexbausled,  they  aU  perish:  they  are  therefore  iq 
a  (xmtinued  state  of  progrefsioa;  and  to  rest  in  one 
place  .for  a  few  days,  or  to  return  in  their  fomier  patb^ 
are  alike  inevitabk  destruction  to  them:  not  so  with 
the  herrii^.  They  advance  sometimes  with  great 
rapidtey^  and  sometimes  more  slowly:  at  times  they 
rectade^  then  perhaps  advance  in  their  former  course^ 
often'  they  remain  stationary  in  one  place  for  whole 
months  together*  Neither  do  these  motions  appear 
to  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  nature  of  their 
food;  nor  have  any  symptoms  ever  been  discovered 
that  their  food  has  been  dimimsbed  in  consequence 
of  their  long  continuance  in  one  place*  .Nocircum* 
stance  respecting  their  migrations  has  ever  been  ob- 
served to  have  the  smallest  connexion  with  their  cooi* 
dition  in  regard  to  fatnefs,  or  the  reverse.  When 
they  are  in  a  progrefs,  let  it  be  continued  ever  so  loo^ 
the  foremost  fishes  in  the  schoaie  have  not  been  ob*« 

« 

served  to  be  in  better  conditioti  than  those  in  the  rear^ 
which  moat  hav^  been  the  caae  had  (hey  preyed  on 
small  fry,  or  dratf^a  their  subsisteoce  from  any  other 
solid  substances  that  floated  in  the  water;  neither  has 
k  be^A  observed  that  they  generally  gel  leaner  after 
they  bav^  remained  loi^  in  one  place;  which  must 
baye  been  the  case  had  they  suhsiated-  on  the  solid 
vabstanees  contained  in  the  w^ter,  which  in  that  oase 
must  have  been  quickly  devoured,  That  a  body  of 
herrings,  however,  is  sometimies  fomid,  the  individuals 
0£  which  are  in  geoerad  mu^h  fatter  <Nr  leaner^  larger 
or  smaUer  than  others,  is  certain)  but  if  these  two 

• 

different  sorts  a^e  found  ia  the  # aine  plaoe^  it  as  often 
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happens,  that  the  fat  fish,  follow  ibe  lean^  aa  tJbcie^ 
verse.    There  is^.  ia  shorty  no  connexion;  observabk. 
between  these  two  circumstanees;  30  that  no  known  1 
fact  i^eeniB  to  give;  the  smallest  indication  tbat.ev#r  di^ 
quantity  of  food  has  been  in  any  respect  eidiansted  or  , 
evea.dl(nini:»hcd  by  the  numbers. or  long  continu9J)cia 
of.,  this  fish  in  one  station.    All  these.  fact3  aeem  dei* 
cisively  to  indicate  that  this  creature  js  cap^^.pf,! 
^dr^wing^its  subsistence  from  the  water  itself  by  iftn., 
inbef^nttpow^r  of  its  animal  functiooa,  .of  conirerling .. 
lea.^aler^  pr  the  elements  of  which  it  consi^fSj^^nlP,:^ 
its  own. 3ub#tanpej  which  nutrimeotitious.^t^  iyt., 
wf)i^  seem. always  to  find  in  abundance  w^erev^t.* 
th^J  .i^'^r  e;iist8,  ,      r    .  ,. 

.This  reasoning  is  strongly  confirmed  Jby^  the  £ictf  ,.t 
ob^^rvabk  respecting  its  condrtion  u;ben  t^e  body<tf>  .< 
this  l\ttle  fis^b  is  examined*    Wherever  ^  berring  has  q 
b?ep  c^ughti  or  under  wl^^tever  circumsjtaqce^.it.bw-i. 
been  killed^,  if  it  b&  in  good- health,  and^/po^iMeqpeptlyr,! 
faland  in^qd  conditipo,  nothing  i^  •ver  found  in  its.  J 
stomach  thgt  givesrithe  smallest  indicattcui  that  it.bss  .. 
been  either  of  vegetable  or  antn^al  origin.    Tbe^only 
contents  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  &mall  quantity  of 
a  mucous  matter  of  a  sliitiy  nature  sui  generis^  that 
has  no  parallel  that  I  know  of  in  the  world.     Under 
the  influence  of  one  pecQliar  diseaseindeed^  wketl^th)Er 
fish  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  renders  it  totally 
unfit  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  herring  i« 
-ever  caught  by  man,  some  vestiges  of  small  fishes  are 
found  in  its  stomach,  as  is  usual  with  other,  fish^  but 
this  false  appetite  has  evidently  been  the  consequence 
of  disease,  as  it  is  never  observed  but  under  these  dr-*   ' 
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cnmstanees.  It  seeihs  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  desire  to  eat  pieces  of  mortar  or  lime 
rubbish  is  found  irresistibly  to  prevail  among  some 
children  when  they  are  distrefsed  by  that  disease  wliich 
is  occa3ioned  by  worms  in  the  body. 

From  all  these  facts  combined^  it  would  seem  that 
it  had  been  intended  by  nature^  that  the  herring  should 
be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  deriving  its  nourish- 
ment directly  from  water^  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  vegetables  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  same 
element  in  the  soil^  in  order  that  an  abundant  suste- 
nanice  might  thus  be  furnished  to  other  fishes  that  are 
of  a  nature  more  strictly  carnivorous  than  it  is*  That 
other  fishes,  especially  those  which  multiply  very  fast^ 
may  be  endowed  with  a  similar  faculty  in  a  greater  or 
lefiter  degree,  seems  to  be  extreniely  probable;  by 
means  of  which,  the  water  becomes  capable  of  nou- 
rishing immense  multitudes  of  fishes,  which,,  were  we 
able  to  examine  it  at  aU  depths,  might  probably  be 
found' to  support  a  much  greater  proportion  of  animal 
matter,  tiban  the  land  itself,  with  all  the  plants  that 
grow  upon  it,  are  capable  of  subsisting. 

[To  he  coniinued.} 

•       * 

To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculttttey  fSc. 

S  J  H  December  10,  1 801 . 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
week  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  society  formed, 
as  rt  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle  in  this  kingdom,  of  which  the  duke  of  Bedford 
and  several  other  eminent  agricultural  characters  are 
Vol,  II.  Z 
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members.  It  appears  that  several  oxen,  fed  so  2ii  id 
produce  the  greatest  pofsible  quantity  of  fat,  were  prof- 
duced  at  this  their  last  annual  meeting,  and  were  pub- 
licly shewn  in  Smithfield  market,  to  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  the  surrounding  spectators.  After  pub- 
lic curiosity  had  been  satiated,  these  beasts  were  ex- 
amihed  by  the  persons  appointed  to  that  office,  and 
the  various  prizes  apportioned  according  to  the  deserts 
of  the  competitors  5  and  the  subjects  of  these  were  then 
sold  to  be  killed.  As  I  profefs  myself  very  much  at 
a  lofs  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  this  procefs  by  which 
the  country  can  be  benefited,  or  any  really  useful  pur* 
pose  attained,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your,  sir, 
of  any  of  yOur  correspondents,  disclosing  the  secret, 
and  thereby  enlightening  my  mind,  so  that  it  inay 
arrive  at  the  requisite  perfection,  to  joiti  in  the  gra- 
titude \tbich  appckrs  to  be  pretty  generally  felt  for  the 
members  of  this  society  on  account  of  fkeir  ardinAs 
exertions  and  very  beneficial  plans.  ' 

A  gentleman,  whose  veracity  atid  accurstcy  T  h«*c 
no  reason  to  doubt,  infornied  me  that  he  went  to  the 
slaughter-house  to  new  the  largest  of  these  oxen  after 
it  was  killed^  :and  upon'  paying  bne  Shillitig  he  wa» 
admitted  to  the  hotioifr.  There  w^e  a  great  number 
of  people  present,  who  of  course  made  various  com- 
ments on  the  occasion,  according  to  their  several  con- 
ceptiociB  and  opinions;  but  all  that  my  friend  was  aWe 
to  see,  mo>e  than  is  commonly  to  be  seen  in  such  ob- 
jects, was  the  prodigious  thicknefs  of  the  fat,  which, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  usually  kbout  an  inch  and  ». 
half  in  thicknefs,  w^s  In  this  beast  nearly  a  foot,  and  w 
on  in  proportion;  and,  in  short,  the  creature  was  almos 
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ft  mere  lump  of  fat.    Now,  sir,  how  society  can  be 
benefited  by  such  an  exhibition  and  by  such  mea- 
sures^ seems  very  difEcult  to  tell.    That  the  quantity 
of  human  food  was  increased,  I  very  much  doubt;  and 
that  this  should  always  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant object  in  every  experiment  or  improvement, 
will  not  be  denied.     It  is  well  known,,  that  the  super- 
abundant fat  is  sold  by  the  butchers  to  the  candle- ' 
makers,  or  to  some  other  persons,  who  use  it  in  a 
manner  totally  unconnected  with  human  sustenance. 
I  would  therefore  aak,  sir,  if  it  is,  thought  that  can- 
.dles  will  bum  better  from  beii)g  made  of  this  precious 
stuff;  or  the  other  purposes  to  which  tallow  is  applied, 
be  better  perforated  than  usuaU  and  even  if  the  fact 
were  50,  would  tbat  be  a  sufBciept  compensation  for 
the  tiBie,  expence,  and  lofs,to  society,  which  must 
neoeftariiy. be  sustained  befw  the  degree  yf  perfec- 
tiion  ean  be  accpi^plishcd  which  is  wished  for  and 
aimed  at  by  those  who  en^er  into  the  views  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  this  afsopiation. 

Some  person  is  i^epiorted  ^o  have  said  that  one  of  the 
oxen  produced  at  the  n^eetin^  was  well  worth  iQOl.  to 
•brjeed  from;  and,  though  this  remark  was  not  very 
creditable  to  the  gentleman's  accuracy  pf  observation, 
yet  that  very  inaccuracy  is  a  pointed  reflection  upon 
the  execution  of  the  plans  of  this  society.  If  the  breed 
of  cattle  is  intended  to  be  improved,  how  can  that  pur- 
pose be  answered  by  paj^ing  such  attention  to  an  ani- 
mal rendered  incapable  of  continuidg  its  kind?  But 
indeed,  sir,  the  more  I  think  on  this  subjeot,  the  greater 
my  difficulties  appear,  and  therefore  I  shall  postpone 
any  further  consideration  of  it  until  I  am  favoured  with 

Z2 
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the  *  elucidation^/  of  yoiiredf  or  your  corresponfd^ts^ 
and  I  have  only  to  request  that  they  may  be  given  as 
catly  a$  pofeiWe,"  to  relieve  me  from  my  present  un- 
certainty.    I  atn^  eir^  your  most  obedient  servant, 

DUBIUS. 

,    ,  iili    '  I  III-  I  Mi 

*That  'M  xht  good  expected  to  be  derived  from  any 
"experiAient  wtll  actually  result  from  it,  the  daily  er- 
p^rietrce  of  ftilankind  plainly  negatives;  .and  that  the 
best  intended  plan  of  improvement  may,  when  it  i« 
alteWlp'ted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  give  ritie  to 
spetulationd  that  may  lead  to  hurtfii!  exertions,  is  but 
too  clearly  evinced  by  innumerable  facts  that  daily  oc^ 
cnri  no  jJst  WartAe  can  therefore  attach*  to 'the  ft'st 
protoibters  of  an  institution  that  had  an  appfeiretitly 
beneficial  tendency,  although  it  should  be  ih  tirtfetf^* 
<5ovefed  tfiat  it  Kas  given  rise  to  tise!e&,  or  evtn  litirt- 
ftl  s^ddulktfbAs.  *  AH  that  'tviWam,  (fifefetca''by  W- 
ffcfifeence,  oduld  require,  Would  be,  -that' as'  so^  e^  thii 
Jj^nnftA  tendency  shall  be  perceived,  ■  the'  eitWttem 
which  paved- the  way  for  th^se  peVniCious  specutetfotis 
ought  either  to  be  abandoned,  or  so  ihddffiei  iMto 
gtiard  against  the  Rowing  evil;-  The  in^titdtldlP^ 
Which'  my  correspondent  complains  was,  lio'^doftibt, 
^ginally  ifmended  to  ai^erta^n,  by  fair  aftd'Bctetiratt 
trial,  the  comparative  fkcility  withtvWch  the^dWertftt 
varieties  of  each  kind  of  domestic'  antmait^  couW^be 
fattened'  so  as  to  render  them'  ptDper  ftnT  tfce'  ti%t«Wt^ 
and  who  wiHd^ny  that  if  thi*  pohif  were^feirfy^^^'' 
•tained,:  it  might  he  productive  of  *  confeidferabfe  bew^ 
to  society?  It  Will,  however,  be  admitted •  by  t^ 
considerate  *afitid,  that  any  attempt  of  this  ^rt  ^'' 
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be  atteoded  v^ith  no  inconsideiable  difficulty.  When 
the  miod  eiigage3  oagerly  m  aay ,  puraoit,  it  isi  ev^r 
liable^  to  overstep  the  bounds  that  prudence  nought  ^Ugr 
gest;  where  its  energies  are  excited  bycompetitipfff 
especiaily^  it  is  next  to  impofsible  to  prevent  it  fron^ 
mnning  into  excefs.  This,  I  thtnk^  might  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  sufficient  apojpgy  for\,tbe  g^t^^^who 
have  been  subjected  to  the  animadversions  gi  Duiim 
tut  all  tb^'t  has  been  yet.done5  ^eu  supposing  it  should 
be  odmitited .that  tbeybad  run  into. ^mf,exceff;  ]iu^ 
ii  that  excefs.^ould  now  be.  satisfactorily  pr^y^^ji^t 
GQ11I4  noibe.so  faij^ly  addvced  in  defe^pQ  Q^i  A^if  {^? 
si^iqg  i»  a^  error*  r  ,  ^  ,  a;  f    ,,cn 

,;.Fo«iiny  owo^p^rt,  I  feel  much.i^clinfdjtOvPon^ijVM: 
with,! Ij^e , ppipiQft  of  my  .cprre^poodq^t ; .  for^^ ,  rtffWgff 
no,pB^?,;cai>  wy.tfeafi^9P^'fi09jl,  wl^i<:h..yfi  dp  m^iM 
pffiWnt|)er^eiyf^  .ipjjy.yetv  result  irppi  s^.k^qiwl^dgfi^pf 
tb#&ini^^i^t  i)?at,.it  is  pfl^^ii^  to.^t^ftbsastsi,^^ 
tb€^  *gi5e§.  that;  bas  .b^^  e;tb>bitpdi  y^^,  u^Ml  t}^e 
hP^^tt  c^n  be  p^rceiyed^  it;wpiild  see^  ip.be  f^ipiougb 
^.  bftVf^  as^Etained.  that  fsiQt]  and  I  cani^^  help  cqa- 
^fav|cng,tbat  ,the  .att^mjpt  t^  stwulatei to  still  i^nl^ 
wcfftioafri^  that  I  line' >ypuld  be  more  entitle^  ,to>cQikr 
ilMP^.ithaa  afiplaus^«  That  ^he  taste  of  m2(i>  may  be 
m<&r.. perverted  as  to  be  brought  in  tuue  to  rel^b 
c^Ftaia  kinds  of  food  which  he  naturally  would  nau- 
seate is  too  clearly  ascertained  to  «dmit  of  doubt;  so 
that,  although  few  people  in  this  country  at  present 
can  bear  th^  idea  of  eating  such  unmixed  fat  as  is 
ldK>ve  described^  a  time  ipight  come  when  they  would 
prize  it  as  a  delicacy  as  great  as  the  Rufsian  sailors, 
«iot  Umg  ago  upon  0ur  poastsy  did  a  .draught  of  whale 
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o\\,  which,  it  is  well  known,  ihey  searched  for  with 
avidity;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what  good  could  result 
to  the  community  from  introducing  this  taste  among 
the  people,  though  I  can  easily  see  that  much  evil 
would  be  thus  produced.  And  I  am  afraid  that  the 
public  at  present  suffers  in  some  degrfce  from  an  ap- 
proximation to  this  taste  for  viands  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impqf- 
sibie,  to  fatteh  animals  tili  they  have  nearly  attained 
the  corpulency  in  question  without  the  aid  of  com; 
and  it  is  undeniable,  that  com  thus  applied  cannot  be 
made  to  contribute  half  so  much  to  the  sustenance 
of  man  as  if  it  had  been  directly  applied  to  his  own 
use  in  food :  and  I  have  no  doubt  biit  a  coQsiderable 
part  of  the  deficiency  of  grain  that  has  lately  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  country,  originates  in  tbe. practice 
that  has  now  become  so  prevalent,  of  fattening  beasts 
on  grain;  a  practice  necefsarily  connected  with  tbc 
taste  of  requiring  over- fed -meat  for  food :  nor  let  it  be 
objected,  that  the  corn  on  which  beasts  are  usually 
fattened  is  not  that  sort  which  is  generally  eaten  by 
man;  for,  if  the  farmer  derives  superior  profit  by 
rearing  the 'first,  the  proportion  be  rears  of -the  last 
will  of  course  be  diminished.  ,The  more  this  taste, 
then,  is  cherished,  the  more  must  this  malady  in- 
ciease;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  the  study  of  every 
well-wisher  of  the  community  not  so  mpch  to  supply 
fresh  fuel  to  the'flame,  as  to  withdraw  it. 

Should  it  evwi  be  alledged  that  these  beasts  may  be 
rendered  thus  fat  without  grain  (a  fact  that  it  wouW 
be  easier  to  afsert  than  to  prove)  it  would  nof  reinoiw 
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the  objection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mn^h 
more  food,  whatever  it  be,  is  required  to  over-fatten 
a  beast  of  any  sort  tban  would  bring  that  bame  beast 
into  good  condition;  the  more,  therefore,  that  the  taste 
for  excefsive  fat  meat  is  cherished,  the  smaller  quanr 
tity  of  that  meat  can  be  brought  to  market  from  the 
consumption  of  an  equal  quantity  of  grafe,  or  other 
fix)d  for  beasts,  so  that  the  quantity  of  human  suste- 
nance that  can  be  drawn  from  the  same  fiejds  must 
be  thus  diminished.  Under  this  point  of  view,  then, 
not  to  mention  the  higher  price  at  which  sqch  meat 
must  be  sold,  the  practice  that  would  seem  to  be  re- 
commended by  these  experiments  is  hurtful,  and  calls 
for  reprehension  rather  than  support. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  question  under  its 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  because  J  am  by  no 
means  desirous  of  ^scribing  unworthy  motives  to  the 
actions  of  ^ny  man,  and  far  lefs  30  to  those  of  any 
body  of  men  who  afsociate  themselves  for  an  object 
that  has  public  utility  avowedly  for  its  basis.  It  sel- 
dom happens  in  such  cases  that  a  great  majority  of 
such  afsociates  are  not  actuated  by  the  purest  motives; 
though  it  perhaps  jtill  seldomer  happens  that  there  are 
not  among  them  certain  individuals  whose  principal 
object  is  self-interest  and  personal  aggfandisement, 
who  make  u$^  of  the  influence  of  others  under  the 
fairest  pretexts  to  forward  their  interested  plans.  That 
a  great  spirit  of  gambling  respecting  different  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for 
many  years  past,  cannot  be  denied.  This  was  first 
introduced  by  a  man  of  great  talents,  for  whom  every 
person  who  ie  capable  of  appreciating  these  talents 
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must  bear  the  greatest  respect;  yet,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  interests  of  his  country,  he  devised  a  plan  for- 
availing  himself  of  the  weaknefs  of  others  to  benefit 
himself,  which  has  been  gradually  matured  into  a  sys- 
tem of  what  I  have  no  hesitation  to  call  gambling* 
because  it  consists  in  a  trafficking  in  an  article,  the 
price  of  which  depends  more  upon  imagination  than 
its  intrinsic  value;  to  keep  up  the  price  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  an  that  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion can  devise  will  be  willingly  adopted.     Every  per- 
son who  deals  in  that  article  knows,  as  the  persons  m 
Holland  during  the  tulipamania^  who  scrupled  not  to 
pay  a  thousand  guilders  for  a  tulip  root,  or  those  who, 
in  the  year  1720,  paid  without  hesitation  a  thousand 
per  cent,  for  South  sea  stock,  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  what  they  bought  was  greatly  below  what  they  had 
paid  for  it,  so  that  they  never  could  hope  to  live  by 
U>e  permanent  traffic  in  the  ordinary  way  oFfair  trade 
in  these  articles;  but  they  merely  trusted   that  the 
madnefs  of  the  people  would  continue  so  long  as  to 
enable  them  to  dispose  of  these  extravagant  articles  to 
qome  one  who  was'  eager  to  pbtain  them,  in  hopes, 
Tike  himself,  to  make  a  similar  profit  from  the  cupi- 
dity of  others.     When  Ihch  a  systerft  is  once  thtJO- 
duped  no  one  can  say  how  far  it  may  go,  or  where  \i 
will  end:  but  no  one  is  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that 
It  must  end  somewhere,  and  that  those  who  have  been 
great  adventurers  must  be  ultimately  sufferers  by  ft; 
so  that  it  is  strongly  the  interest  of  every  such  person 
to  keep  up  the  bubble,  and  to  prev;ent  it  from  breaking 
as  long  as  pbfsible :  nor  is  it  easy  for  an  unconcerned 
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spectator  to  conceive  what  will  be  the  arts  tJbat  injge«' 

^  jDirity>  thus  put  upon  the  stretchy  may  devise  for  prop* 

ptpg  up  the  tottering  fabric.    For  such  devices,.  baJBr* 

ei^f  ingenious  they  may  be,  I  can  have  no  predHec-; 

.  tioae  on  the  contrar)',  I  look  upon  them  widi  ^ooo** 

tefnpt  and  execration.     That  the  premiuH^  whidb 

gfl^e*  rise  to  this  discafeion  haver  beenf  suggested  byr 

-  cdtieealed  ideas  of  this  sort,  i  caa  neither  take  pj^oh 

.tfioto.aisert  nor  to  deny.    That  the  reltftipa  bettv<eti 

}.  ,tlie  objects  of  both  these  speculations  is  such:  is  ,to 

give  116"  unfounded  pretext  of  surmises  of  this  kind' 

^paxmg  ffuspieious  minds,  cannot  be  denied;  to  reiponSb' 

^^""  i^icb,  ftud  every  other  injurious  insim^atjtoD,  lleaa- 

^'  not' but  highly  appibad  the^wisdom  whioh  sagg^^ 

due  hiiit^ that  dropped  from  the  noble  president  dl  the 

**•  late  ibeetlng,  viz.  that^f  the  promoters  ofrdui^fiSo^* 

^  .        caation  sboukl  find  that  the  objects  of  thu*»nQUii)ttocr 

ps^     ';0efDtirfot  to  be  approved  bytfae-public,  iti^as  hitfcfiided 

u^^.     '  l^^t^ '^scontinued.    What  could  more  ;deiaHyind%« 
•^  ,**»'"■-'-.  t  ,  i         '  .   ••  •■ 

r .       '^  aai^  a^tandid  ingetmousBefs  of  minid  than^such  £(  de^; 

ehtation?  ♦      - .    .  !  :r  :    •  ii'; 


:.«^ 


1-H^ 


Memarks  suggested  by  the  pert$sal  of  iJie  pimpfiht 
.  cajl^  An  Inquiry  into- the  Jrifiuence  of  T!ythes  Up9n 
Agriculture^  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett,  just 
published. 

Among  the  letters  I  have  lately  received  there  are 
no  lefs  than  thre^  of  my  correspondents  who  hare  re- 
commended the  above-named  pamphlet  to  my  notice, 
of  which  I  shall  only  transcribe  one.  It' runs  thus. 
'^  Sir,  though  I  have  read  many  of  your  Recreations 
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with  much  satisfaction,  this  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  whole.    The  strictures  on  tythes  in  particu- 
kr^  which  ha^e  occurred  in  several  late  Numbers  of 
your  work,  have  appeared  to  tne  harsh,   if  not  un- 
founded, in  many. respects;  and  do  npt^  I  think,  indi- 
cate that  liberality  of  mind  which  is  conspicuous  in 
moat  of  y6uF  other  writings;  which  makes  me  suspect 
HtkBk  you  have  imbibed  prejudices  respecting  that  sqb- 
ject  that  I  wish  to  see  removed.     With  that  view,  I 
faeg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal  a  pam-r 
phlet  just  published  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  John  Howlett, 
vicar  of  Great  Dunmow,  Efsex,  on  the  subject  of  tythes^ 
which  I  hope  will  have  .the  effect  of  bringing  you  to 
a.  right  way  of  thinking  on  that  head.     If  you  do  this 
it  will  much  oblige  your  very,  humble  servjint,  Cfe- 
ficusy  junior 4^*    The  other  two  letters  are  signed  Rm- 
'Hcus  and  Cato^  whose  motives  fpr  rccomjniqinding  this 
pamphlet  to  my  nptice  are  of  a  nature  qui^e  the  re- 
verse to  tho^e  above  stated.     As  it  is  my  desire  at  a)I 
times  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of.my  readers^  where 
that  can  be  properly  done,  I  have  accordingly  perused 
the  paipphlet  above  recommended  with  the  attention 
it  required;  and^  as  it  treats  of  a  subject  that  I  deem 
of  too  much  importance  to  the  community  at  large  to 
admit  of  being  treated  lightly,  I  shall,  with  great  can- 
dour, submit  to  the  public  a  few  observations  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  it. 

The  first  was  the  general  imprefsipn  it  left  upon  my 

imind  after  .the  peru.sal  of  the  whole,  which  was  that 

.of  .disappointment  aad  disgust.     I  sat  down  with  the 

expectation  of  mie^tii^  with  a  train  of , sober  serious 

arguments,  that  were  directly  applicable  to  the  point 
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iti  question  throughout  the  whole^  with  an  intentibn 
k>  appreciate  their  tendency  with  accuracy^  and  to  A- 
]ow  each  of  them  to  have  its  full  weight  upon  mj 
mind,  whatever  that  tendency  might  be.  Thus  se-* 
riously  disposed  myself^  I  could  not  h^lp  feeling  a  most 
iiiipleasing  regret  at  proceeding  from  page  to  page  with«^ 
out  being  able  to  meet  with  what  I  looked  for,  until 
at  last  I  had  waded  through  the  whole^  consisting  of 
ISO  piaiges,  without  finding,  in  as  far  as  I  can  recollect^ 
a  single  argument,  candidly  and  fairly  stated,  that  a{>* 
plies  unequivocally  and  directly  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  case  in  question.  Pofsibly  this  blindriefe  itTfrne 
inay  have  been  occasioned  by  the'  '*  prejudiced'  i\M 
Clericusy  jun.  thinks  I •  have  imbibed i"  to  refidov^ 
which,  if  so,  I  will  thahk  Clericus,  jun.  or  any  other 
person  who  will  take  the  trouble,  to  point  out  any  paf^ 
eage  which  answers  the  description  abo^ire  given,  and 
I  shall  then  bestow'upoii  it  all  the  attention  it  deserves* 
I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  except  one  or  two  pas- 
sages that  occulpf  on  the  subject  of  commutation,  which, 
though  just  when  considered  by  themselves,  will  be 
found  to  militate  directly  against  the  general  portions 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  ITie  title  of 
the  pamphlet,  theti,  appears  to  me«  to  be  entirely  a 
misnomer.  It  ought  to  have  be^n  called  an  apology 
for  iyihesj  more  especially  clerical  tythes,  m  which 
case  my  disappointment  would  have  been  entirely  ob- 
viated. I  should  have  expected  then  what  I  did  meet 
with,  and  sho^d  not  have  been  inclined  to  withhold 
frohn  it  the  prais^  of  an  able  apology;  in  respect  to 
ingenuity  at  least  it  would* have  merited  applause. 
In  concluding^  Mr.  Howlett  states^  that  ^^  the  ge* 
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neral  rcsult.of  ihe  prjccoding  disquisitions  is,  that  tythes, 
of  whatever  denomination,  and  however  taken,  have 
not  been,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  be,  any  material  ob^ 
siacle  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.''     These 
vords,  to  avoid  danger  of  misrepresentation,  I  have 
fairly  transcribed  from  the  3Btb  page  of  bis  workt 
They  are>  in  e&ct,  repeated  again  and  again  in.  vari-^ 
Qus  parts  of  tbat  performance.    It  wiU^  however,,  be 
^lowedi.  t^ait. a.. position  tbat  is  sq  direcUy  coutra* 
Victory  to  the  experience  and  comn^on  seps^  of  .ii:|an«* 
Ipi^nd  t^t  large,,  would  require  to  h^  established,  by  U)e 
i|io^t  undeniaj^le  acgiime^ts,  groiiAded  on>decisive^  fap^ 
t^pt  were  clearly  indiysputable, .  befoxfj  it  wquJ4l  Iwe  a^ 
ipitted.    JJut  tliis  j^  a.^a^.N^hi9h  }Ax.  H^ ^ivowU  s§^^ 
to  thin)c  was^  t.oa  aT<lAipVd  :iar  .biin  to\atteiappt9r  k^i^. 
thei^efqre  .wayi^d  it;  and,,  that  i^  aaoay  be  .j^sb  ^jght  ^ 
by  his  re^eiiSi  be  bring!^  for]Kr^d  21  'V|inel,y43f,.cas^ 
and  distinctions,  i^at  tend  only  toJ.^  tbe  mipii4^|R 
th^  ii?s(in  qvfCKstipu  ip  ppYwt  of  tbipg»  ^hrtt<iba.YPfB^ 
direct  influence  upon  itf  sucb^a^  tha|M)f  lyitb^&^^n 
ablei.by  tl^  )apd,pjx)pmetori^  ibe.  lay.imprppc^atp^^ 
by  tbe  l^nd  propjfi^tor  ,19  tb^.cljergyinaq;  t^9|tt>f^J^j^ 
imprppriator  .l^y .  the  farjwj:^.  by  i^  fem^ei^.  V>uifi^ 
cJergymac^  and, so  on.  j  The  .qji;e8.|iWtWdy.Jf.|JP* 

here,  to  whom  ,or.]>y  whoj|??i.tytbef:ai^|w4;»buti,.w»^ 
ply,  whether  tytbjss-paid'by  any.  o^  mi^o. to  any^  otb^f^ 
man  tend  to  become. an.  obstacle,  to  the  junprovepaeoti 
of  a{ri«ulture?  Had  this  point  been  fairly  di^cufsed^r 
without  altepding  to  the  natijure  jofi^  pempnfl^iWba 
may  cl)ance..to  be  coppQrpedj.i^beftbar  .cWgy: P^  loitjr^ 
Iand-owner9  or  formers,  I  sbQuld.  have  considei^  tb^ 
pamphlet  as.  answerable  to  its  titl^^    [f  bis  point  being 
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once  discufsed,  the  interests  of  the  dfffeVent  persons 
concerned,  in  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  tythe, 
would  h^ve  merited  diie  consideration;  but,  to  bring 
them'  forward  thus  at  the  beginning'  of  an  importiant 
inqairy,  where  human  pafstons  and*  personal  interests 
maVj  if  excited,  have  iuch'a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
judgment,  is  obviously  calculated  to  frustrate  the  in- 
tent of  the 'inquiry,  by  an  accumtilittidn  of  irritating 
remlitks  and  provoking  injuries,  tbat'niust!  iii  the  most 
direct  manner  tend  to  frustrate  every  attempt  at  ealm 
dik;ufsioti.  Sorry  I  am  indeed,  exceeding' 'sorry,  to 
flhd'that  a  clergyman  of  respectable  character,  as' I 
am  indin^d  to  believe^  and  6f  talents  of  u  superioir 
kirtd,  should  tiot  have  beelP)  more  tlpoti'  iiis '  guartf 
agint^st  tH^  Asciti^ling  infltrence  dt  ihztespfii  iiu  cnrps 
(a*  rt*tfch  phi«a(^e,  for  wWth'wcTiave' ntftWttg  eqlrivji- 
tetit  inf'EngK^h),  whteh  haS  sb  fevidently  tttisled  faiih 
fti^i^out  tlhie  Whole' of^tWsMi^ctifsfcn:  *         ' 

•  Th^  "phrtrfi  €9pHi  di  corps  dfchbterf  khat prfrtfaHSnd- 
nefftiwhibU  every  iildividtel  nattirstHy'fefete  fetiany  de- 
\€bVhi^  bP'men  with  t^hbm'h^e  is  cbhliectfed,  whtlse 
gftierti!  ptrrsuit^  and  objecJt^  of  d^iffrable  attaiittiiieh^  aite' 
^n  1ihdWhl6lfe  ofia  kind  sitrtSlkr  to  bis.^w*,    Tn-tWs' 
^fOtei '  a-  TWeW:at^tife  hiarf'  fiels  •  a'  'mtxtih terid^ej^  ^i6' 
jftmiaU  the  mdrc^ntil^'  Ititefi^st }'  a  )aifd^imaii  to  pib- 
ih^  ttt^  l&Y)d^-int^e!i(^  a^ V^l^g^iTiah'  th^  iht^&t  HP 
'<lw?«!€Vgf  l^tod^irti'  Etf^ltsfhtttan  th^'th'tekfedts  .irf  Eh^-'^ 

lAftli'^^fcid^'i^  a  natural  properisit3f^,»?Which,'Wh«rf!bept' 
witMAq^^r  tlMiAds,'  frke  ev^  Mi^^ti^lte^td- 
tiifWe,*  W  pTCkJtfttive  'Of  gdbd}'  bufet^hfen  ekfried'td  esrccfir, ' 

•  it- 'Is '^thifriRJuree  of  gtfeat  and  mariiiferf  iVilsy  arid  has* 
beM  'the  <^aui^  bf  p^rhapi  Mott  6\ittt^'  uj  rhankind 
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than  any  other  that  can  l)e  named.  The  principle  i% 
Invariably  the  same  in  all  cases;  viz.  a  secret  impref- 
sion  upon  the  mind^  that  whatever  ^hall  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  that  particular  clafs  or  gtiild5  of 
which  we  form  a  constituent  part^  will  augment  in 
one  way  or  other  the  interest  of  each  individual  be*> 
longing  to  it.  This  secret  hankering  operates,  though 
ofiben  nnobsenred  by  themselves,  upon  the  minds  of 
dJl  ttiftdcind^  and  produces  a  wonderful  influence  upon 
hmBftn  conduct. 

'.'Whsn^we*  come  to  inquire  into  the  cajMeawhiek 
operate  in  this  manner  so  imiversally^  it  i^  not.  diffir 
«iik'  to  Aseover  them,-  and  to^  perceive  at  the  «ame 
4iine  that,  wette  they  to  be  suspended,  the  social  arder 
vrould  be  entirely  annihilated,  and  universal  oonfusion 
introduced  into  the  unuverse*  '  When  tbe^  fivM  /«cul- 
tils  of  the  mind  b^n  to  open^  «v^  human  ^being 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  those  who  minister  lo  its 
wants  aDdf^aflbrd  it  protection. :  A.reciprocal  kiodndi 
ibr  those  wli6  are  kind  to  it.isy  perhaps,  the  finst  ^«ifh 
lion  of  the 'infant  mind^-  :Tothatiperson  it  clings  for 
{NBOteetion  on  every  tmagmedt danger.   The  ideas  com^^ 
municated  are  adl  of  the  sodal  kind.  >  Love  and  coafi* 
deuce  in  acquaintance,  whert'  oenKpi^nsd  with  strangecs, 
is  an  early  sensation;-  this  grbddally  extends  to  neigh- 
hours,  acquaintance,  country-.      The  whole  human 
race  share  at  length  in  our  afTedions;  but  our  coun« 
try  in  a  supereminent  degree.    And  why?    Because 
we  know  those,  that  are  near  to  us,  and  see  diat  tbey 
are  good,  while  others  that  we  know  uot  are  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  as  bad  and  destructive.    We  feel 
ihat  our  personal  protection  d^^pends  upon  the  power 
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xX  the  firsts  to  oppose  the  machinations  of  thelast^ 
whose  eflforts  are  continually  exerted,  as  we  think,  to 
injure  us.  Hence  the  source  of  family  concord  and 
love  of  our  country.  •  • 

The  same  prof^ensity  follows  us  in  every  occufalion 
of  life.  To  whatever  businefs  we  attach-  onrselvvs,  we 
appTy  our  attention  in  a  more  decided  way  >to  ittkan>K> 
any  other;  and  we,  of  course,  soon  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  affect  thatf>co£dkioa 
in  an  especial  degree.  Our  attention  ia  con&tantly 
Icept  awake  concerning*  these,  while  those  circhlm- 
sUnces  which  affect  other,  bodies  of  mcniarB  eompa^ 
ratively  disregarded.  We  thus  ccane  at  last  to  see  and 
to  feel  every  circumstance  that  aifects  that  body  wstk 
a  peculiar  degree  of  sensijbiiity^  and  naturally  endeavour 
to  augment  the  goodf  and  dinmiish  the  evib  aftcting 
that  community  more  than  btfaers.  We  feel  liot  the 
interest  of  others  so  stronglyj  and  this.afiBeB  not  (Vom 
any  witfiil  perversity  of  mind,  but  irom-a:  natural. and 
tinavoidabte  conca tena  tion .  of  causds .  Otfr  /  ignorance 
of,  and  consequent  inattciitioh  to  the  oiroumstance$ 
that  aSect  others,  produce .tfaiavsprfrdiixMrpif;  aad 
it  may,'  nndoubtedly^  ekist' in  ai.very  strong -degree,  as 
connected -with  the  best  disposirions  of  mind^vas  well 
a^'tbe  most'di^ringiiiSahed'  taiemsr-leti asnoi then  ac* 
ease  those  of  malevolence  or  disiogeanousf^,  wliam 
w«  see  aiecidentally  deviating  from  tins  path;.;lii]t  rav 
ther  bear  with  them  with  patience^' and,  by  a  igende 
demeaiMur  and  conciliatiiilg  conduct,  endeavour  to 
draw  them  fronv  the  path  of  error.  Th^ymay  tlscn  be^ 
«ome  the  firmest  aopporte  of  trath. 

Soph  are  the  sen8atit>Qs  that  I  feel  on  the  preisem 
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oecasioo;  and  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  ioge^ 
nuoas  gmilemaix  to  whom  theee  observations  refer,  will 
iMift  only  not  be  offended  at  what  shall  follow,  but  per- 
hatp%  may  thank  me  for  the  kindlMs  that  I  mean  to 
do  him.  As  «  farther  apology  for  the  manner  iti 
whioh  theipreaent  arguttient  has^beeu  ecMKluctal  by 
tttBB,  I  m9f  be  ftrxmited  to  remark,  that  Mr.  H.  eaiiy 
in  -life  was  engaged  in  some  literary  Gontroversies  df  a 
IpoUtical  nature;  in  the  G(»Kluctifig  of  which  be  wofM 
oatufaHy  av^l  himself  of  every  argument  that  woald 
aecm  to  support  his  cause;  for  vii^ory  in  these  cases 
is  generally  aecobnted  of  great  importance^  atid  a  habh 
onee  got  cannot  be  easily  abandoned. 

Mr.  Howldtt  however,  sensible,  as  it  would 'seem^* 
that  the  world  would  in  general  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  clergyman  wtiting  u(x)n  the  subject  of  lythes 
might  be  suspected  of  having  au  undue  bias  in  favour 
of  the  clengy,  endeavours  to  deviate  that  by  dedaring 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  witji  gnat 
seriouanefs^  that  liis  own  personal  interest  can  he  in' 
noirespeot  affected  by  the  discufsion.    This  ought  to 
beadmitled  as  sufficient  evidence,  that  hia  d>serva- 
ttons,  whatever  may  be  their  tendency,  have  not  been 
diataled-l^y  the  paltry 'consideration  of  pefsonsil  ag- 
grandisement; though  it  by  no  means  removes  the 
probability  that  his  mind  may  have  been  swayed, 
though  perhaps  undeserved  by  himself,  by  those  par- 
tial views  which  a  long  habit  of  tbinkirfg  in  a^partb- 
cular  train  may  have  induced.     I  too,  who  have  writ* 
ten  perhaps  with  as  much  xdrnestdefs  ai  any  one  on 
the  subject*  of  tythe,  and  who  havQ  all  my  life  been  a 
constituent  member  of  that  body  of  tjftc  community 
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wiu^'$ii);\c]B  are  vested  in  land  md*  agrictilttird  pn^ 
dof^y  )S|9y  with  equal  jtutice  bt  sospceted  of  a  partid 
l^^fii^^vouF  oi  tt&e  body  d(  nico(i  wittKtvfaom  I  have 
%i\4i^p(qci^ted^  and  therefore  I  think  it  ngfat  that  taj 
r^ea^a  sliQqld  be  warned,  of  this  difcnmstance;  in 
oQ^.tVft.  they  an^y  be  upot^  the  watdi  Co  guMl 
aga^l^  .41^^  foli^cioua  argument  >that  may^  perhA|J9^ 
uf)perceiv«d  by  aie>  be  adduced  in  the  coarse  of  tbit' : 
d^^ri^on:  ;for>  although* it  be  a  truth,  dubt  J.iii|pMtf«T 
n^^^waa  chargieakle  with  one  shilhng  ifor  tytbe,  ivn- 
the  P9aa%t  wherein  that  word  is  alw^^.  uaed''i»>afaiB  * 
disquisition,  nor  have  the  most  diataiiit  prosit  of  be^  - 
iD|^>i\itQre  affected. by  it,  so  thai  4he  pewcUal  hU 
tere%V<^  ^b^  individual  in  the  kingdom  caiv  be  lefliniM* 
▼qbrfld  in.  the  disoufaion  than  my  own^  yet  Lam  fifr^- 
fixim  wishing  thai  that  circumstance  shonld  akner-be- 
considered.,  as:  a.  sufficiiNKt  gHard  againat  pattiality  oa 
my  part. '  A  high  authority  has  aaid^  ^^'  ia  ie.  not  by. 
theif  .profaisiona  but  by  their  datds  that  men-  can^  - 
kneamv''     AMiI  desire,  is,   that  the  ai^gdmeikta  on -^ 
either  sid^  be  fairly  weigbcd^vandirejeGted  in  ^very  caae  ' 
where 't^ey  ^>ail  be  ibuud  defectrve:^  truth  will,  thw^^'t 
be  $nal^,  triumphaiE^,.  »which  is  the'Oniy^objeet  of  W6f'' 
8oUc|ttidc*  •        '    •     ,  ..■.-'...  ^\ 

With  regard  to  one  parlicular,  it  ab  ]n^tyeiriAMiili  ' 
thatjthe  maid  of  Mr.  H.  himt^f-  has  bean  inAifcttxred  \t 
by  a  false  imprefsion,  whiohha  ha8.afiiduouidy>en^  *• 
deavoured  tia  oanamuniaate  to  his  readars  •  thTovghoart 
the  whole  of  his  pamphlet.     He  supposea  that  one 
great  object  of  those  who  ^liaappfove  of  tytfaes^ia^to 
degrade  the  clerical  order  by  dimtoiabiDg.  their  noooie. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  with  great  sincerity  declare. 
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that  this  consideration  never  had  the  smallest  inficK* 
ence  on  my  own  mind  in  considering  the  questions 
nor,  in  as  far  as  I  can  perceiVe,  has  it  operated  on  the 
mind  of  any  other  writer  of  respectability  who  has 
adopted  this  side  of  the  question;  on  the  contrary,  T 
can  with  great  truth  afsert,  that  in  the  plan  of  com- 
mutation for  tythe  which  I  proposed  in  the  third  vo* 
lume  6f  *^  Efeays  on  Agriculture/'  one  of  its  chief  le* 
comtnen^dations  in  my  own  estimation  was,  that  it 
would  h^ve  a  direct  tendency  to  augment  the  incomt 
df  the  most  worthy  part  of  the  clergy  to  nearly  doable 
its  present  amount^  while  it  would  froe  them  (torn 
perplexities  which  they  ought  not  to  feel,'  which  only 
tend  to  diniSi!iish  thei^  o^Mn^comfbrts,  afnl  to  place 
them  in  a  situation  that  btit  too  powerfuHj'  tends  lo 
frustrate  what  ought  to  bie  ivith  *ail,  and  vi<ka^is  I 
know  with  many,  the  warmest  objectof  their  wishes* 
Were  I  myself  a  member  of  that  learned  bddy,  Ido 
not  know  an  object  that  I  should  so  sinterelf  d^pl^rei 
as  that  political  regulation  which  established  a  siteafi^ 
sary  connexion  between  the  amount  of  niy  kving^nd 
that  of  tythe;  nor  could  any  thing  afford  oie-^ifiiore 
consolation  than  the  prosJTect  of  ever  hs^'idg  tbeM 
disjoined.  This  I  should  hiive  said  as  a  devgytdan^ 
and  by  the  same  principle  I  was  aetiMleA' upon  thai 
occasion.  As  z  fariner^  I  Was  fblly  seiiftiblc^  attbiit 
time  that  the  imntediate  iocolfhe  of  tbat'botiy  of*ine& 
would  have  been  thus  dinrikiishH,  ^thoAi^'  iiotlttii{; 
like  so  much  as  that  of  the  clei^'  would  hav^Wn 
augmented:  hdi  this  sacriffce  oti  tbtir*i»id^  i6!^bt*so<m 
have  been  abundantly  cbrnpensatefd  ^  by  t^k'  wm  m^ 
dutftry^  if  they  chose- to  exeft  thetiaseive^.  '133iioiatriyi 
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iadeed>  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  material  object,  either, 
to  the  fietrmer  or  the  country  at  large,  what  the,  pro^, 
portk<Hi  payable  as  tythe  i^;  so ^  it  bejj[>ut  fixed.  It 
Ikiay,  indeed^  affect  landed. gentlemen ;  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  sbov^  that,  no  proportion  which  reasonable  mei^ 
could  ever  be  brought  to  pronquncc;  eq^it^le,  qpuld 
ever  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  them*.  On.t^ese 
prin^ifdes,.  then,  the  plan  I  propog^d^  thqugh^  itwas 
cslcultited.  to  prove  in  the  end  beneficial  to  the  wj^le 
community;  yet  it  was  in  a>n  eminent  dt^r^e  mpf-^ 
4irecl)y  beneficial  to  the  tythe  owner^  and  con? equeatly 
t^  ^e  clergy,,  than  ?^y  other  order  of  nven.  xThia, 
aurisly  indical)^;  no  laa^li^e^on  my.  par/;  [  to .  that  bofjjr 
ofmi^n*  •  Iiadeedj  it  has  been  alw-^s  nay  opinion  {oixj^ 
WofAi^  pnbl^ly  i^xpreisf^d  as.now)^  tb^t  .the  welfaPQ 
of  sociieti)r'de|){f i^ds Qicv;eaipoathf  ipflj^pq^of  a  res]^ct-| 
abledergy  than  on  tbi^t  of , any  ojthi^r  body. oj^  Vfkfji\  ^^bjU^ 
^er}  and^neMof  my  prinQip^,<?jb^tipiis.  to  jtythe.is^ 
tblHt  it.t^i^  8(0  powerfully. J tp  <iiwii^i^i^.(bat  influence 
among  ^the  pe^le.  I  cgposiflerj  ther^foiie,  the  frequent 
lorttf^f^nee  0^  Mr.  H«  to  this  subject  io,hi3  pamphlet 
in<jlhie im^nSDenbeb^  dqniQ.it^ias  unfounded^  illiberal^ 
%il!diwal}iCAlpiulated  to  e;u[:i)&  irrit^lng  discqfsiQ^  thaj^ 
.WgM^/4^>h>«  carefully  avoided,  Wishing  to  wave,  if 
fi[Bifeibl«ft.aU.su(;b<dUpu/$ionbj(.  I  i^hall  now  proceed  to 
a^MOf)  a;.fe#[.observatiop8*that  will  tend  ^0  cpntroyertt 
tb^igep»ei4l>in£^ence  abcKV/^  stated  wliich  Mr.  H.  has 
df)4f«pfd  f2io9i  bis  inv^stjg^tions. 
,  >).  hayi^talne^  adduced,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
and.,  others*  so  .many  proofs  (which;!  may  be  ^l^pwed 
t^ic^^As^der^s^va^dtill  they  be  refuted),  that  therdraw;^ 
i^g<of;,tyihes  {in  kind  is  a  strong  obstruction,  to  agri- 
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dultutal  ittipfdvements^  that  I  sbi^l  not  etiiafge  upon 
that  topic  now,  farther  than  barely  to  dUte  one  argu* 
ibent^  wbich>  if  refuted,  miy  be  re-coh^def^d  j  but  till 
then  shall  be  deemed  by  me  as  cotidiiehres  and  I 
befeby  declare^  that  if  Mr.  Hi  of  liny  other  pMon 
shall  invalidate  it  by  fair  ^nd  uneqeirocat  proofs^  to 
z$  to  enforce  conviction^  I  shall  publicly  relinquish 
tay  error;  6r,  if  it  shall  produce  any  faif  dlscufskm, 
in  ^hich  the  pa^ties^  though  not  cofivtddedi  shril  ii^^m 
io  be  desirods,  as  I  aih,  to  attain  the  truth,  I  shall  int 
hesitate  to  make  such  additional  ilidstraUons,  if  h^ 
cdskry,  as  isball  seetn  calculati^  Ui  kad  to  that  endi 
but  to  captious  obs^rvatibns,  or  sophistical  subtleties 
6alcutat^d  only  to  perplex,  I  dhall  pay  no  regard*  In 
that  Hne,  I  will  cbtltend  with  rid  ihiii  Ibr  ifictorj^:  In 
search  bf  truths  I  wiU  not  shun  the  disct^Tsion  with 
any  man» 

'  The  argument  in  this  case,  when  stated  in  its  poreM 
simplicity,  appears  to  be  of  the  thost  bbvious  nature. 
All  agricultural  improvements  (by  which  I  wish  to  b« 
understood  to  mean  ev^ry  tS6fi  of  lAkn  that  tends  to 
au^ent  the  produce  of  our  fields)^  must  be'«ffiM:t«d 
by  labour  or  manures :  but  both  Islbour  and  mamMre 
can  only  ht  obtained  among  Us  by  the  txpenditufe  of 
inoney.  This  money  nra&t  be  the  property  of  some 
6ne,  who  ^arl  h^  induced  to  apply  it  for  these  pur* 
poseff  Only  with  the  intention  df  dtir^vlng  a  beneft  to 
himself  from  such'appliclaition.  The  augmented  pto« 
duce,  then,  that  h^  hopes*  to  dierive  firom  sndi  ap|fli- 
cation  of  capital  is  the  circumstance  which  alone  in- 
duces him  to  make  thi^^e  extf tiohs.    The  mater  that 
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produce  is  then,  the  greater  will  be  his  profits  3  and, 
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of  course^  bis  exertions  will  be  stimulated  by  every 
pijrcumstance  ithat  shall  tend  to  add  to  the  amount  of 
tba^  produce,  as  they  will  be  slackened  by  any  cir- 
pomsaiice  that  tends  to  dimbish  its  amount.    To  tb^ 
truth  of  thif  proposition,  when  thus  divested  of  every 
aliusion  to  particular  cases,  no  person  in  bis  senses 
can  refuse  his  af&ent:  but  the  tythe,  whiph  takes  from 
ihi^  undertaker  one  tenth  part  of  such  produce,  must 
diminish  its  total  amount  in  the  same  proportion:  bis 
profits,  therefore,  must  be  exactly  so  muph  diminished. 
How  then,  I  ask,  is  it  pof^ble  to  deny,  that  thf  e;^r 
acting  of  tytbe  from  land  cau  operate  otherwise  jin 
every  pofsible  case  than  as  an  obstacle  to  agriculture? 
When  this  queuioa  is  thus  fairly  staged,  no  miao 
fan,  I  think,  refuse,  bis  unequivocal  afsent  t,o  the  pa«^ 
pitio^. .  Whoever  does  otherwise  must  have  reco^r8l^ 
to  subterfuges  of  vajriops  kinds,  wbich  it  wppld  bf  v^ 
no  other  respect  difficult  to  unjnask  than  as  it  i^oa]i4 
be  a^  unple^ipg  w^^  of  time**    The  ,pamp|Ue^  un^ 
der  consideration  affords  ^he  most  decisive  c^vidences^ 
lepea^dly  enoM^ced^  that  its  ^uthpr  ap9|9d^  to  th^ 
4ruth  of  the  ^bpve  propo^itioi^  hoiirever  mupb  b^  haft 
4tspwMi  frpfp.  it  ii^.  the  co^icludipg  inference  aboy^ 
.ftftl^    Thus  (page  6)  he, writes,"  If. be  (tb|s  agr^cpj- 
timst).bfts  ^i^yp^nip.ular.|n2provemei>jts  in  prpspect, 
jirhichwiU  be  att^^de^f}  witb  Von^id^AbJ^  expeppe,  his 
fff^t  isiquiFy  is,,  wi^  the4>ro6ts  be  more  th^  that  ex- 
:.p60C»  ifil^n,  i^fp^qsti^  kjt  the  full  add^tm^l  tyihes? 
]f.tb^iiwiJ]„,be  undertakes  it  without  b^aita^on;  if 
Ibey  ^iU  jnot,  .aodtb^^  iqaprppriatpr  will  abate  notjbiii^ 
^  bis  full  claim,  the. purposed .e^perim€;p^  (in^p^ve^ 
J^nx)  waJJ  pjF  cpur^  \jfi  pjfev^nl^d/'    Om  mupt  s.<ircly 
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be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  upon  what  grounds  the  person 
who  in  this  instance  so  justly  states  that  the  exaction 
of  tythe  will  totally  prevent  an  agricultural  improver 
ment,  should  conclude  generally,  "  that  tythes,  of 
whatever  denomination,  and  however  taken^  have  not 
been,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  be,  any  material  obstacle 
to  the'improvement  of  agriculture.'*  I  do  not  overlook 
the  word  material  in  the  above  quotation,  though  I  am 
ashan^ed  to  take  notice  of  the  Jesuitical  use  to  which  it 
might  perhaps  be  intended  to  be  applied.  I  hope,  for 
the  honour  of  the  British  clergv.  that  it  was  not  so 
meant  to  be  applied  by  our  author.  In  that  case,  it 
might  as  well  be  struck  out  of  the  sentence  by  its  au- 
thor, as  that  would  remove  a  handle  for  ill-natured 
repaarks  by  snarling  cavillers.  This  might  be  done 
jwilh  the  better  grace,  seeing  that  it  can  prove  of  no 
«er>Mce  on  the  present  occasion;  for,  afsuredly,  no  one 
can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  that  which  puts  a  total  tar 
to  an  agricultural  improvement  is  a  material  obstruc* 
tion.  to  it. 

In  the  case  above  stated,  the  author  had  the  Jay 
impropriator  in  his  view.     In  what  follows  he  con- 
siders the  tythes  as  belonging  to  a  clergyman;  in 
.which  the  same,  case  comes  forward  unde^  another 
peculiarity  that  deserves  notice.     In   the   first  case, 
,  though  it  was  piofsible  for  the  lay  impropriator  either 
•  to  stop  the  improvement  before  it  commenced,  and 
jhus  tp  prevent  the.  considerate  improver  from  an  ob- 
vious lofs  of  capital,  or  to  make  such  an  agreement 
respecting  tythes  as  to  permit  him  to  go  on;  this  se- 
curity, however,  Mr.  H.  justly  obseryes,  cannot  be 
granted  where  a  clergyman  is  owner  of  the  tythes. 
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"  Here,  he  candidly  owns  (p.  6)  the  case  is  somewhat 
altered;  and  there  is  one  circumstance  which  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  discouraging  to  agriculture;  namely, 
that  the  clergyman  can  make  no  agreement  with  the 
land-owner  that  would  bind  a  succeeding  incumbent. 
Hence  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  land- proprietor, 
from  the  (airnefs  and  candid  indulgence  of  a  clergy* 
man,  may  make  terms  of  ample  encouragement  to 
some  expensive  and  capital  improvement.     But  as 
soon  as  the  improvement  is  completed,  and  before  a 
farthing  profit  has  resulted  from  it,  the  clergyman 
dies.    His  succefsor,  whether  the  living  has  leen  pur^ 
chased  for  him^  or  given  him  by  a  patron,  has  a  legal 
right  to  take  a  tenth  of  the  increased  produce,  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
profits." — Is  it  pofsible  to  believe  that  the  nlan  t^ho 
can  state  this  fact  can  be  seriously  convinced  *'  that 
tythe  can  in  no  case  prove  a  material  obstruction  to 
agriculturie  ? ''    He  surely  wrote  at  random,  and  without 
due  consideration,    Let  not  Mr.  H.  if  he  shall  read 
tbis,  conceive  th^t  I  have  overlooked,  or  intentionally 
suppressed,   the  obsprvations  that  occur  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  this  paragraph,  and  some  that  succeed 
it;  but  that 'I  merely  pafs  them  over  as  irrelevant,  as 
I  shall  fully  sho^  hereafter,  if  other  more  important 
objects  do  not  prevent  it. 

^      Mr-  H-  adduces  the  following  fact  (page  30)  ivhieh 
he  seems  to  think  affords  complete  evidence  that  tythe 

.  does  not  proye  obstructive  to  agricultural  improver 
meats.  ' 
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**  Ahhual  average  number  of  bags  of  liops,"\  * 

grown  in  this  kingdom  during  the  SI  >  86^527 

years,  ending  with  1731 J 

21  years,  ending  with  1752 SO,75S 

Ditto,  ending  with  1773 65,799 

Ditto,  ending  with  1 794 77,195" 

and  concludes  with  this  remark,  that  "  if  the  highest 
tythes  have  not  checked  that  kind  of  agriculture,  the 
exp6nce  of  which  is  greatest,  is  there  common  sense 
in  the  supposition  that  they  have  produced  that  effect 
where  both  tythe  and  expence  are  so  much  lefs?!** 

'  It  would  be  easy  for  mc,  were  I  inclined  to  make 
flippant  i*emarks,  to  ask,  whether  there  be  common 
sense  in  the  supposition,  that  the  same  person  who 
has  so  recently  admitted  (see  p.  357)  that  tythe  may,  in 
cases  of  considerable  expence,  not  only  retard,  but 
totally  prevent  agricultural  improvements,  should  se- 
flously  believe  that  such  a  case  can  never  happen;  or, 
where  a  solitary  fact  occurs  which  seems  to  belie  this 
conclusion,  never  to  suspect  that  this  seeming  con- 
tradiction may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  unob- 
served circumstance  of  over-ruling  influence?  Had 
tythe  been  the  only  obstruction  to  improvemenle  in 
this  country,  and  had  the  withdrawing  the  demsnd 
for  tythe  been  the  sole  encouragement  that  the  nature 
of  things  admitted  for  the  rearing  of  the  partioslar 
crop  in  question,  the  conclusion  abo%»e  stated  might 
liave  been  admitted t  t)ut,  seeing  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  the  solitarj'  fact  thus  stated,  while 
many  other  circumstances  that  might  have  afiected  k 
arc  kept  totally  out  of  view,  concludes  nothing.  So 
numerous  indeed  are  the  circumstances  that  might 
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have  contributed  to  produce  this  effect,  that  it  would 
be  liresome  to  detail  the  whole  of  them :  the  compe*- 
tition  of  foreigners  in  our  own  market  may  have  beea 
checked  by  protecting  duties,  or  even  annihilated  by 
a  total  prohibition  against  its  importation;  as  has,  I  am 
afsured,  a,ctually  taken  place  in  respect  to  Flemish  hops 
within  the  period  mentioned:  the  general  price  of  ihte 
article  might  have  been  thus,  or  otherwise,  so  much 
augmented  within  the  period  specified,  as  to  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  prefsure  of 
the  tythe:  in  an  article  of  such  limited  culture  also, 
where  the  nation  at  large  is  considered,  the  tythe  may 
be  in  many  cases  nothing;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Britain  that  is  tytbe 
free,  upon  which  plantations  of  hops  may  have  been 
made  without  being  at  all  afiected  by  the  tythe;  or  the 
tythe,  where  it  does  actually  take  place,  may  have  boen 
fio  moderated  as  to  prove  oo  sensible  obstruction  in 
this  case.  Where  a  plantation  of  bops  is  in  contem- 
4)lation,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  undertaker 
will  Jtry  io  compound  for  the  tythe  before  he  makes 
his  plantation;  in  which  case,  if  the  demand  of  the 
tyth&-owQer  prove  exorbitant,  the  undertiiking  will 
thece  stop;  but,  as  one  fourth  part  of  the  tythe  of  hops 
-may,  in  this  case,  be  more  than  the  tythe-owner  can 
draw  from  most  other  crops,  he  may  perceive  it  to  he 
his  interest  to  encourage  the  undertaking  in  some  in- 
stances, by  accepting  a  composition  little  above  that 
-rate.  lu  this  way,  in  regard  to  an  article  so  limited 
in  its  extent,  and  of  such  high  pipfit  occasionally,  the 
culture  may  have  been  gradually  augmented  in  a  small 
degree  in  tbia  country,  in  spite  of  its  tythe  lawsj  and 
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withoui  invalidatiQg  in  the  smallest  degree  the  general 
objections  that  lie  against  them.     Even  the  illegal 
^achrnations  of  a  fVaddingtotij  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  hops  beyond  their  natural  standard,  may  have 
OHitributed  to  encourage  the  fargier  to  make  spirited 
exertions  in  this  particular  depfirtment,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  tythe.     Mr.  H.  himself 
however,  admits  in  the  present  pamphlet,  that  several 
iiop  grounds  have  been  actually  eradicated  on  accouQt 
t[>f  iythe  being  rigorously  demanded  from  them.    In 
Ihese  cases,  we  may  suppose  that  the  original  mode- 
.^jrate  composition  th«t  had  been  accepted  by  the  tytbe- 
ewfier,  probably  before  the  plantation  was  made;,  had 
tbeen  annulled  by  the  death  of  tjic  incumbent^  whose 
anccefsor  had  rigidly  persisted  in  his  demand  of  full 
4ytfae,  %hich  the  promts  of  the  crqp  could  not  afford; 
m^consequence  of  which  they  have  been  grubbed  up. 
'•Thiss  may.  the  avarice  of  one  man  extirpate  a  plaa- 
rtation,  which  might  have  continued  profitable  to  ti^ 
matton^  while  the  prudence  of  another  may  give  ri^ 
to»aaew  plantation,  probably  of  greater  extent^  which 
will  be  in  like  manner  perhaps  exUrpated  in  its  tuiq. 
Is 'there  no  common  sense  in  the  supposition,  that 
tythes  have  checked  thisJcind  of  agriculture,  although 
•o^r  circumstances  may  in  some  cases  b^ve  coun- 
teracted that  baneful  influence?     . 

I  confefs  myself,  however,  so  much  a  stranger  to 
the  circumstances  affecting  hops  and  hop  grounds, 
that,  after  these  general  and  obvious  remarks,  I  aban- 
don that  partial  branch  of  agriculture  for  those  of 
more  general  concern,  viz.  the  rearing  of  com  and 
grafs,  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted,  and  re- 
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«peicting  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  bring' forward  a 
few  facts  which  in  a  more  decisive  nianner  corrobo* 
rale  the  general  opinion  of  mankind^  confirmed  by 
Mr.  H's.  own  remarks  above  quoted  (p.  M8)/ 
'  With  this  view  I  subjoin  a  tabfe/wbichvaflbrds  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  the  following  vefy» im- 
portant facts;  viz.  firsty  that  other  circumstances  be- 
sides  tythe  may  have  an  effect  in  augmenting  or  di- 
minishing the  reaiing  of  corn  in  this  coontry^  and 
that,  of  course,  the .  amount  of  that  augments^tioti  or 
diminution,  when  taken  as  unconnected  with  other 
circumstances,  cannot  be  admitted  as  fatrievidofioe 
either  for  or  against  tythe.  Secondly^  that  .the  pra^ 
du.ce  of  com  in  this  country,  when  compared  with 
what  it  formerly  was,  has  bPfeen  prodigiously  dimi- 
nished of  late  years  in  proportitin  to  the  cohsQmpltoii 
of  its  people.  Thirdly y  that  this  dimiinution  of  pro- 
duce has  not  been  the  coiisequence  of  two  or  three 
years  of  accidentally  tinfavonrable  seasons;  but  has 
been  gradual,  and  uninterrupted  in  its  progrefe,  for 
the  space  of  fifty  years'  past;  and,  lastly ,  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  farmer  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased price  of  com,  but  rather  seemingly  the  reverse. 
These  are  important  facts  that  demand  the  most  se- 
rious discufsion,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  dismtfacd 
with  a  few  flimsy  remarks. 


/ 
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A  table  shewing  the  average  excess  rf  imports  and  exports  iniQ 
andjmm  Great  Britaij^for^  hundred  f^ettrs  past,  arranged 
into  periods  of  ten  years  each.  Together  with  the  overage 
London  prices  qf  wheat  for  the  same  periods.  Transcriled 
Jrom  the  pamphlet,  A  Calm  Investigation  of  the  Circuit 
stfinfies  that  have  led  to  the  present  Scarcity  qf  Grain,  ^c* 
oij^  the  authorities,  undeniable,  there  stated. 


T^ 


I^no  1/00  by  jtsclf, . . . , ,  . . . . 

IW tfen  yttirs  ending  with 17 10 

For  Ditto. .  (litco. . .  ,.• . . .  . ^ V'^o 

rJitto. '.  ditto 1 730 

Dkt«.^ditt» 17*0 

Ditto. .  ditto ..1750 

nkto.. ditio 17«0 

Ditto. .  ditto 177P 

Ditto.,  ditto 1780 

ISW..<l*tto "f 1799 

Ditto. .  ditto 1 800 


Exccfs  of 
Exports. 

Quarters. 


170,041 
384,503 
449,122 

374,699 
540,894 

832,717 
545,440 

330^509 


•  •    m  f    .  .    af^ 


Excefs  of 
Imports. 

Quarters. 


ii:fifib*97^0byft^f. 
^ly^  1800  by^  itself . 


2C6,007 

3^9,620 

1,061,135 


Avenge 

price  of 

wheat  per 

quarter. 

3  8  9 
2  II  10 
1  17  0 
1  16  6 
I   If     6 

1  13     8 

2  i     0 

2     7     4i 
2     4     8 

2     6    <l 

2  19    0 


i^r- 


s 


i,i*7^i'40| 


'1  he  exOcls  ot  exports  amouQtcd  in  the  ) 
yew 4f^»0  to . .' • *....../ 

^lo^v^  for  the  distilleries^  then  per- 
lUittbd < 

Woftfs  of  ppv4ucc  beYopd  tii,e  hom^ 
cc-nsuniption  in  food  of  that  year  . . 

Tfa^  /ixQCfe  of  imftocts  in  du  ye»r  i«pa 
amounted  to 

Atl^orforthe  dbtiHeritt^  not  then  per- 
^  initt^d .. .., 

^cefs  of  tht  home  cOnsamprioi^  bc- 
;  yx^#  f^ produce  of  tiiift  y^T  ■•  %•*• 

Add  excels  of  produce  anno  1750,.  . . 

Difference  between  the  produoe.of  ibi^f 
country  anno  1750  and  1800,  sup- 
posing th6  cotistmiption  of  com  in 
both  years  to  have  been  equal 


i^ifa**.*. 


Jj 


1,667,149 
2O0,Q0p 


1)M7,140 


2,93^829 


1    12     6 


2,938,820 
200,000 


3,138,829 
1,867,140 


•5,005,909 


) 


Lpt  any  man  look  upon  L.his  avUbentic  st^ateipent  of 

f^ct,s^  and  then  lay  .bis  hand.  upoq.hU  heart  and.^^* 

^ffipus]y,aii$wcr  the  question;  Can  you.  i^ud^ed  »iill  P^ 

,s»afle  yourself,,  whatever  y^u  m^y  have  .fonnerly.bf- 

Ji/e,Yed,  that  thfi  agricultujre.QfllHi^  ^^atry  J|i\^  ft!#wd 
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t)o  uckdue  deprefeion  daring  the  last  fifty  years?  If 
the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  does 
it  not  beconte  an  indispensarble  duty  in  you,  delibe*' 
rately  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  aft  alarming 
defalcation? 

I  have  supposed  in  the  last  article  of  the  table,  thai 
the  consumption  of  corn  in  the  years  1750  and  1800 
were  equal,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  last  could  not 
materially  txceed  the  first;  for,  although  the  increase 
of  population  within  that  period  should  be  supposed 
to  he  greater  than  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been] 
yet  the  saving  that  must  have  been  induced  by  tfa* 
very  high  prices  during  the  last  year,  when  cotnpaftfd 
with  the  former  (not  much  below  the  ratio  of  four  i^ 
one)  and  the  great  consmnption  of  rice  and  of  po^ 
tatoes,  induced .  by  that  means,  wbuld  be  altogether 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  thatj  yet,  adthittihg  that 
I  should  be  here  imder  some  mistake,  that  error,  if 
any,  can  at  best  be  i^mall,  and  cannot  materially  af* 
feet  the  general  conclusion.  It  is  unnecefsary  to  re«* 
mark,  that  this  table  exhibits  a  clear  vifew  of  the  prO<» 
grefs  of  agridldture  in  its  general  and  most  impolrtaAt 
department,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  stlte  ^f  any 
trifling  discrepancy  that  may  arise  in  some  of  the  lefser 
and  local  departments  of  that  businefs. 

Nor  ought  these  facts,  considered  as  to  their  general 
tendency,  but  merely  in  as  far  as  respects  their  aiiiaz- 
ing  unount,  to  surprise  any  one  who  hats  bestowed  a 
due  attention  on  the  state  of  agricuhure  in  this  coun^ 
try;  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  it  will  be  for  iuch 
a  one  to  develope  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  causes 
of  these  interesting  pbehomena.   The  limits,  hoWevvt^ 
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of  ihift  publication  will  not  permit  me  at  present  to 
enter  futly  into  the  diacofeion.  I  shall  only,  before  I 
(^lose  liie  present  article^  make  one  more  quotation  from 
the  pamphlet  before  me,  because  its  tendebcy  is  buch  as 
to  call  fer  iminediate  refutation.  <^  Instead  of  the 
Uunrna  and  thistles^  says  JMr.  H*  (p.  88,  in  order  to 
pmve  that  tythes  have  been  in  no  reaped  hurtfol  to 
agfioulture;  while  speaking  of  Efeex)  the^  waste  or  the 
ndUeffteis,  ihe  heathy  or  the  desert,  do  we  fiot  behold> 
a9*4t«Mrere^  from  east  lowest,  from  north  to  south, 
on^*exiensiTe  variegated  garden!  In  plain,  simple 
itwhi  when  was  the  agriculture  of  Efsex  in  so»fbu-' 
riBbitig  a  <statea9  at  present  ^  'When  were  the  ezer* 
tions  of  the  fartirter' and'  ktndpnsptietor^so  alert  and 
spirited  ks  during  the*  last  tbirtyor^ibrty  ycarH}  Wbat 
^xte  Aisiv\2*  hyd  and  p«(staf  eS'  ^  haive  beeh  con Werted  *  into 
dlkge!-'  What  numerous- hedge^^c^wsy^  gaovesy  and 
iRrdoddV'i^hat  niitAenie  «fiiamities'of)ii)feii(tfir/Jwbiok 
pay^  no'iyihe  at  tf//^' have  ifafHen^before  the  «dBei«n4 
4be  hiattock,  to  make  way  for  corny  which 'pays  Ofte 
of^he  greatest y  and  most  complained  of  1 '  Whtn  were- 
Ihe' farmers  so  opuynt?*^Where  has  &ad7»>«he  ifettd 
weight  (^  tytfae«*^o  loodty  talented?  'Howih||«e«hty 
shackled  the  exertions' of  the  ^razier^ov  ^ihe  ftirmer) 
Whftt  re&son  has  the  la^d*  prc^iMot*,  tthat^rdom  bslfe 
the  public,  to  complain ?i''  •'    >  •  »•       i.^r   rvi  >: 

"if  these  observations  aretneant  toapply  td  the  cm»a 
iiy  at  laige,  a^  the  genei^al  inference  be  draw«  tad 
iflone  Authofrse,  the  table  abo^'eirhtbited  dMiiMStmtes 
in  theindsii  d<feisive  .manner  the  groaiidieibM&^fi  tibese 
liinflibg^e^liQfsvdtisi  il9^ %Mf^He  intiinded  td^b^^^ocfir 
fiMd  to^Ebeat  idteM^  idydy(iirer4citiie}(*beoa«iet?itS$vKelji 
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known^  that  local  circumstaticeB  may  operate  on  par-* 
ricttlar  occasions^  so  as  to  {>roduce  particular  efibots 
that  directly  contradict  every  general  rule.  Without 
a  specification  of  all  those  circumstances,  tbereforey 
such  a  mode  of  arguing  is  highly  reprehensible  in  any 
serious  discufsion^  Besides^  how  easy  is  it  for  any 
writer  who  chppses  it^  thus  to  make  whatever  oonclu-* 
sion  he  pleases^  for  be  has  only ,to, utter  boldly  cerubi 
positions  which  he  asserts  to  be  fleets,  without  lany 
corroborative  evidence^  and  the  qtiestioa  must  Jbedoit 
cided  as  he  wishes;  because  npt  one  veader  among. (a 
thousand  has  it  in  his  power  i  to  venfy  the  alleiig^ 
facts.  With  such  .a  /toiode  of  signing  in. serious  matrr 
ters  I  shall  never  be  brought  toacooid..  > 

How  little  sompuious  out  author  hjmself  is  aboqt 
afserting*  things  boldly  as  faolSy'^ibr  ^iicb/ there  4s  m)i 
only  no  shadowefevidbnae^^but  of  the  falsitf  of  wbidi 
there '  existed  upon  reoond  4t  the  .time  h^'  wrote  the 
most  decisive  proof,  wiU.appear  from  the  folWing  p^Cj 
sa^.  ^<. Let  it  be  remembered  {be  says,  p«  80}  that, 
BOtwithstaliding  the  rapid  inore^e^  of  them  (tythei^) 
dafifaigiiibe..la&t  iifty  year^.  [thi&  faot,  then  is  a^mittfd 
byiihim]  English  agriouUure^hfts  eontioMcd  ta  flourish 
leyoTbic^mpms^m  wiih  «^  ui/^.  pfirifi43  oir  V^itb  any 
other  •  country  I  in  £»rof^i  (ai>dj.np;  satisfactory  reaspiii 
seems  yet  to  have  been  given  >yJt))f  it.may  npt^p  the 
saofte  i^rt  fifty,  yfacs  tpt.come/' .  Witb^f^gardjiiotfhe 
first  fan  of  iihe.aisertion,  ..^e  ub\p ^Sgtrdsk  9^ f^^fUci^f, 
f«fatat«iM».<oC  it^  Wibv&b  aiiibUsij$i  4ili)iQuU<pj(ir/9.f  ii?9ff 
IbftA;  six  miUi«llis  lof  iqH«nteEs.af,^raiKii4i^tbat,rpf ^; 
though '. the ttiMfe  of  pro^ction  iAilh^tpfi99.edi(^i^y 
.yeara^hadheea.abmD«}Olie4nijyi^;M4:»  Mf.i<4j<lHV& 
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t^rs.  With  regard  to  the  seddnd  asseriiotiy  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  it  iri  a  future  part  of  this 
disdufsion. 

That  there  are  particular  patches  of  certain  covintiea 
tof  England  in  which  the  rearing  df  com  is  still  puf^ 
sued  with  some  degree  of  vigour^  I  kfiowj  and  that  the 
high  prices  which  have  been  going  of  late  may  havit 
enabled  some  farmers  to  make  money  with  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  usual^  is  also  obvrou^  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  case.    This  is,  indeed^  one  of 
those  evils,  so  much  to  be  lamented,  which  originate 
in  those  derangements  of  the  political  economy  that 
of  late  have  been  suffered  too  much  to  prevail.    But 
that  the  patches  so  circumstanced  arfe  fe^,  and  their 
extent  so  small  as  to  deserve  scarcely  a*>y  degree  of 
notice  on  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom,  is  not  only 
made  matiifest  by  the  table  above  exhibited,  but  is 
alak)  palpable  to  the  perception  of  every  persto  who 
travels  through  the  kingdom,  and  is  not  detemitned 
to  disregard  the  information  that  he  >may  thus  de^ 
rive.     If  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  a  part  of  Efsex 
(which  I  am  willing  to  suppose  is  not  misrepresented 
by  Mr.  H.),  some  part  of  Norfolk,  and  a  few  other 
such  patches  be  excepted,  the  eye,  wherever  it  is  turn* 
ed,  meets  with  extensive  tracks  of  grafs  lands,  ttfoch 
of  it  in  such  a  state  as  is  a  reproach  upon  an  agrw^nJ* 
tural  nation  to  tolerate;  which  were,  within  the  irte- 
rtory  of  man,  cultivated  corn  fields.     At  the  present 
moment   I  reside  in   the  village  of  IsleWorth,  near 
Richmond ;  and  in  a  circle  of  several  miles  around  me, 
I  find,  upon  a  strict  examination,  at  ka^t  a  hundred 
fidds  in  grafs  thM  were,  within  the  space  of  fifty  j-eari 
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pasty  in  com,  for  one  that  has  been  turned  into  a  com 
farm  from  grafs.    The  same  thing  nearly^  upon  a  ge-- 
neral  view^  I  have  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  coun-' 
tiy  wherever  I  have  travelled.    The  fine  county  of 
Leicester,  in  particular,  that  I  visited  twice  during  the 
course  of  last  summer,  which  was,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  as  Iwas  afsured,  one  continued  close  field  of  cori), 
is  now  almost  an  universal  waste.     I  call  it  a  waste, 
because  the  grafs  that  it  now  produces,  compared  with 
what  it  might  be  made  to  yield,  is  next  to  nothing; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  county  does  not  now 
afford  nearly  one  fourth  part-of  the  human  food  which 
it  formerly  did,  and  not  one  twentieth  part  of  what  it 
might  be  easily  made  to  yield,  under  the  management 
of  skilful  farmers  whose  exertions  were  not  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  tytbes,  or. other  injudicious  regu- 
lations. '  Almost  universally,  if  you  inquire  into  the 
former  state  of  the  fields  that  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  immediatdy  around,  by  putting  the  question 
directly  as  it  respects  the  particular  fields  in  question, 
you  will  find,  with  a  few  exceptions,  nearly  the  same 
answers  to  your  queries;  though  it  might  so  happen, 
that  if  you  were  to  put  the  question  generally,  without 
stopping  at  particular  cases,  you  might  receive  some 
doubtful  answ^ers:  for,  although  every  man  can  judge, 
of  a  particular  q^se  that  has  fallen  under  his  own  im- 
mediate inspection,  it.  is  not  every  one  who  can  form 
a  just  judgnient  upon  a.gen^ral  view.    In  consequence 
of  this  general  tendency  to  convert  arable  into  grafs 
land,  the  quantity  of  human  sustenance  afforded  by 
the  soil  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  extremely  dimi- 
nished; for,  on«^n  average  of  land  of  'diifferent  qua* 
Vol.  II.  SB 
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litied,  one  acre  under  tillage  wiM  nibrd  a»  mu^h  fiKxl 
for  man  as  four^  at  the  leasiy  in  grafs :  great  dien  mM 
be  the  decrease  in  food  that  results  from  this  change^ 
although  the  profits  of  the  fanner  may.  be  thereby 
augmented.  Otie  great  cause  of  the  profit  to  the  fiir-* 
mer  is^  without  doubt^  in  this  case^  the  dimintttion 
of  tythe'that  he  is  thus  subjected  to;  for  the  amoant 
of  a  corn  tythe,  when  augmented  by  the  progrefftve 
increase  of  wages  at)d  other  charges  on  husbandry^ 
have  operated  most  powerfully  to  make  grafs-laiid 
more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  corn  land  ever  iitu:e 
the  bounty  was  withdrawn.  From  the  general  change 
thus  induced^  has  arisen  that  deplorable  defalcation  of 
food  under  which  this  country  has  laboured  for  some 
years  past,  the  progrefs  of  which  malady  is  so  clearly 
exhibited  by  the  table.  Of  the  facts  now  specified 
every  person  may  easily  satisfy  himself  if  he  be  so  in*, 
dined.  Upon  this  view  of  the  case^  might  it  not  with 
good  reason  be  asked,  *'  if  there  be  no  common,  sense 
in  the  supposition/'  that  tythes  have  operated  as  a  re- 
tartlmcnt  to  agricultural  improvement 3  or,  "if  the 
public  have  not  good  reason  to  complain  of  iu**  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  illustrate  this  question  more 
clearly  in  some  additional  remarks  which  I  shalH  ofler 
in  a  future  Number  of  this  work  upon  some  of  ths 
other  positions  afsumed  in  Mr.  H's.  pamphlet*  In 
the  mean  time^  it  is  hoped  my  readers  will  excuse  ths 
gre&t  length  of  this  article,  on  account  of  the  high  im« 
pbrtance  of  the  object  und^r  discufsioni  and  that  it 
may  be  all  brought  within  the  compftfs  of  the  preient 
v(ylmne« 


A  w&qtw  hy  M.  ScnUlefj-  junt^  ayt 


■«■■  •»- 


For  Dr.  AndersotCjs  Recreations.  ' 

■SIB, 

Iw   the  prospectus  to  your  valuable 
^fotk  you  m  some  measure  promised  to  make  occa* ' 
tional  extracts  from  printed  works;  though  I  have  ob- 

-  *  •  *  * 

served  very  little  t>f  that  sort  hitherto^  yet  I  am  en- 
couraged  to  hope  that  from  this  acknowledgment,  and 
the  wilUngnefs  you  have  exprefsed  to  a^mit  into  your 
niisceHany  with  pleasure  pieces  of  wit  or  humour  which 
are  excellent'in  their  kind,  you  yvill  oblige  me  by  giving 
a  place  if)  an  early  Number  to  die  following  piece  of 
that  description:  for,  if  my  judgment  does  not  deceive 
mc,  you  will  think  it  well  deserving  of  the  distinction 
I  claim  for  it.  -  X,  Y. 


Prugmeni  of  a  copy  of  verses^  to  Lord  March  and  Lord 
George,  sons  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  R  dy 

on  their  dangerously  falling  through  the  ice  at  God- 
wood:  illustrated  with  notes  variorumj  Iry  Martin 
ScriHler,jun.  Supposed  to  be  writtetnn/  B.  Tfcortt- 
ion,  Estj.  ^ 

•.,    LsA-VKy  rostic  muse^  the  cot  and  furrowM  plains> 
The  loves  of  rural  nymphs,  and  shepherd  swains } 
Lay  by  the  lowly  reed,  whose  simple  taotes 
Die  On  the  lonely  hills  round  wattled  cotes, 

Furrow'd  plains.^  Lest  we  should  imagine  that 
Ibe  plains  here  meaht  Were  plain  and  even,  as  «11 
pium  shoMld  be,  the  author  judiciously  adds  an  epi* 
thet  which  unptains  the  plains  at  once. 

Wattled  cotes^    An  eTegant  exprefsion. 

S  B  S 
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For  strains  sublime  screw  up  the  pompous  lyre, 
And  boldly  son'ious  sweep  the  trembling  wire. 

Critics  are  in  doubt  what  instrument  our  poet  would 
here  make  use  of;  though  I  think  it  is  plain,  it  can 
be  no  other  than  a  J€w*s  harp.  Nor  is  it  any  ob- 
jection to  say- that  this  is  sometimes  in  the  mouth  ojf 
the  vulgar,  since  its  notes  seem  adapted  to  such  noble 
subjects  as  this.  For,  as  the  poet  Fustian  Sackhutf 
sweetly  sings: 

Buzzing  twangs  the  iron  lyre 

Shrilly  thrilling, 

Trembling,  trilling, 
Whizzing  with  the  waVring  wire* 

SonWous.']    Who,  that  has  not  lost  his  ears,  can  be 
Satisfied  with  the  cutting  off  the  long  O  in  this  word? 
r  say,  read  snorus;  as  the  bafs  or  a  Jew^s  harp,  or 
•   (as  it  should  be  written)  Jaws-harp,  very  nearly  re- 
sembles snoring,    B — n  t  l  t  . 

4 

While  condescendi|ig  nobles  circle  round, 
'  In  bending  attitude,  to  judge  the  sound. 

This  is  truly  sublime.  Here  we  have  the  humility 
(a  rare^virtue)  the  manner  of  sitting  or  standing,  and 
the  posture  pf  the  nobles  who  are  (not  barely  to  hear, 
but)  to  try,  hang,  or  acquit  the  sound,  as  they  think 
fit,  and  all  in  two  verses. . 

Fancy  delighted  touches  o*er  the  strings. 

And  warbling  to  the  groves  of  Ridimond  wings. 

The  last  line,  I  confefs,  has  long  puzzled  me,  and 
I  suspect  it  is  a  false  reading,  and  should  be  corrected 
thus : 

And  rambling  through  the  groves  of  Richmond  sings. 
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When  Jamutry,  newly  in  his  reign» 
With  frosty  fetters  bound  the  rugged  plain. 

The  history  is  this :  January  was  the  eldest  soh  oF 
,  December  J  and  mounted  the  throne  o(  his  aacesti^rs  on 
the  demise  of  his.  father.  Now  these  lines  are  fine 
indirect  satire  on  kings:  for  you  see  king  January  is 
no  sooner  pop'd  upon  the  throne^  than  he  makes  use 
of  fetters  to  bind  his  dominions  to  submifsion*  0  re- 
geSf  re^es! 

Rugged  plainJi     See  note  the  second. 

And  o'er  the  pool  outspread  the  icy  sheets 
Tempting  to  slipp'ry  sport  the  school-boy's  feet; 

21otluSy  jun.  cavils  at  this  first  verse^  as  not.think-^ 
ing  it  a  proper  employment  for  king  January  to  turn 
chamberlain.  But  sure^  he  forgot  that  even  prijncefse9 
of  old  would  darn  stockings^  or  mend  towels,  or  do 
any  such  housewifely  work.  Then  sure  our  new  mo- 
narch might  make  a  bed  without'  scandal^,  as  the  sheets 
were  doubtlefs  of  the  finest  ice. 

Two  youths^  whose  birth  the  highest  reverence  claim^ 
Sweet  buds  of  honour,  rip'ning  into  faihe; 

« 

Left  the  warm  hearth  to  taste  the  freexing  air, 
Twixt  hifsing  woods  by  rocking  iv^inds  stript  bare. 

Philosophers  have  not  yet  fixed  the  true  taste  of 
freezing  air;  though  we  may  learn  from  this  pafsage 
that  it  was  not  warm  5  because  then  the  two  youths 
would  not  have  left  the  warm  hearth,  to  taste  it  be- 
tween hifsing  woods:  so  that  we  may  conclude  it  to 
Be  hifsing  cold. 

•—By  rocking  mnds  stript  bare^  Rocking  winds. 
Nonsense.    We  must  certainly  read  robbing  winds, 
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and  then  the  sense  is  complete.  The  winds  were  2 
sort  of  free-booty  gentlemen^  that  stript  the  poor  wood» 
10  the  skiD^  and  left  them  (in  worse  condition  than 
Adam  and  EveJ  without  so  much  as  a  leaf  to  cbfci 
their  nakednefs.    W-<-rb — rt — h. 

The  starting  deer  before  their  footsteps  fiy, 
And  tumtng  shiver  with  astonish'd  q^. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  hot  be  able  to  comprehend 
this  pafsage.  It  means^  that  the  deer  run  away  from 
them,  that  they  shiver  with  cold,  that  they  turn  to 
look,  and  consequently  with  an  eye,  which  eye  is 
astonished :  and  as  they  shiver  and  have  an  eye^  they 
must  shiver  with  that  eye;  and  they  must  also  shiver 
in  turning,  and  turn  in  shivering:  and  so  they  turn  and 
shiver,  and  shiver  and  turn,    W — KB — kt — n* 

Zoilus  asks  what  their  eye  is  astonished  at?  Why, 
at  fifty  things;  at  the  buds  of  honour,  the  hifsing 
woods,  the  rocking  winds,  icy  sheets  rugged  plain, 
frosty  fetters. 

On  nature's  fingers  tnmM,  their  locks  embrac'd 
Their  rilet  temples,  pittoresquely  grac'^d. 

Nature  is  here  elegantly  represented  as  a  tyre-wo- 
man,  or  rather  woman-barber;  and  as  barbers  bind 
the  hair  round  their  fingers  to  make  it  cuii,  our  poet 
properly  says,  *  On  nature's  fingers  turned,'  to  e^preff 
that  their  locks  curled  naturally.  So  intimately  he 
knows  arts  and  artists. 

VVlet  temples,']  A  lefs  judicious  writer  would  have 
said,  snow-white;  and  that  not  improperly,  as  it  was 
the  snowy  season.  But  how  much  more  significant 
is  the  epithet  riolet?   For  as  violets  are  blue,  and  It  is 
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.common  in  cold  frasty  weather  for  the  nose  to  look 
blue^  so  the  temples  will  be  blue  or  violet  in  so  severe 
a  frost. 

The  Cotton  MS.  has  two  lines  immediatdy  after 
tfaese^  which  seem  to  come  frcmi  our  author. 

And  Jove,  kind  barber,  from  his  hcav'nly  puff. 
Those  looks  lo  powder,  shook  down  snow  ohotigfa. 

The  furious  blasts,  with  which  .the  forest  meyn^ 
Dancing  the  curls,  their  savage  nature  lose. 

Every  naturalist  knows  how  such  forests^  agitated  by 
the  wind^  in  their  sound  resemble  the  cry  of  a  cat^ 
especially  if  she  growls  a  little  at  the  ss^pae  time  she 
mews. 

Londy  they  >irand«r'd  through  the  kafleis  jBhMie» 
And  now  boBide  the  frozen  water  pU/d. 

How  careful  is  our  poet  to  let  us  Icoow  that  tiie 
dttde  here  meant  is  leafleis^  lest  immediately  on  men- 
tioning the  shade  of  troes  we  should  look  for  leaves, 
iad  be  disappointed.  We  are  not  too  nicely  to  in- 
quire how  tbe  shade  was  made;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  which  sublime  poets  are  allowed  to  ooncenl 
from  vnlgar  apprehensions.  ^ 

Doubting  its  strengdi,  they  tiy  the  britde  sides. 
Now  lighter  Oeorge  towards  the  centre  glides ; 
^mk  vicirs  bi«  vcat'ious  £set,  whUe  gen'rous  fear 
TQrtttie9  the  eyebrows  of  the  tender  peer. 

By  March  is  not  m^ant^  as  some  wiH  have  it^  the 
nonA  so  calkd;  because  it  was  January  that  was  then 
fcing;  and,  as  he  was  but  newly  in  his  reign  just  be- 
fore, we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  dethroned  so 
:»on. 
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.  The  trembling  trees  their  lengthen'd  arms  extendi 
And  leaiiiingt  push'd  by  ^inds,  towards  him  bend. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  trees  would  have  heat  to- 
wards him^  had  they  not. .been  pushed  by  the  winds. 
For  my  p^rt,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would;  for 
had  tiiey  been  unwilling-  to  do  it,  they  need  not  have 
stretched  out  their  arms,  as.  they  did}  but  could  have 
kept  them  close  to  their  sides-  And  that  they  were 
earnest  to  help  them,  is  confirmed  by  what  follows 
immediately:  .  . 

But  \ahily  stretching  out  their  fingers  grey. 
They  whisp'ring  call,  and  beckon  hira  away. 

What  a  sad  fright  must  they  be  in?  They  not  only 
stretch  out  their  arms,  but  their  fingers.  Fingers 
grey,  is  an  elegant  and  just  exprefsion;  though  it  re- 
quires a  little  circumlocution  to  explain  it.  Hoary 
stgniiies  grey  (as  canus  in  Latin,  and  hoary  hairs  are 
the  same  as  gcey  hairs),  and  hoary  likewise  means 
frosty,  from  hoar-frosts  Now,,  as  the  fingers  of  the 
trees  were  covered  with  thcfrost,.  they* were  hoary,  and 
if  hoary,  grey.  How  judiciously  does  our  poet  em- 
ploy his  epithets!  W-*^R»— RT-^N.  * 
Zoilus^  jun.  impertinently  cavils  at  this  truly  grand 
pafsage,  in  the  following  words:  '  What  occasion 
(says  he)  had  the  poet  to^  say^  that  the  tr^es  stretched 
out  their  fingers,  when  he  had  told  us  before,  tb^t 
they  extended  their  arms.  This  is  tautology.  And 
why  (says  the  critic)  did  they  only  whisperii^  call 
him  ?  They  should  h^ye  hollowed  out  as  loud  ajs  they 
could  bawl,  or  else  they  could  not  be  heard/*  So  far 
Zoilus:  but  in  the  first  place,  fingers  here  is  not  tau- 
tology; for  could  not  the  trees  stretch'.out  their4i];os%' 
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« 

and  yet  double  their  fists?  Besides  U  was  necefsftry, 
you  see,  for  the  trees  to  stretch  out  their  fingers,  as 
well  as  their  arms,  to  beckon  him  away.  As  to  the 
second  remartc,  would  he  have  the  poor  trees  do  more 
than  they  could  ^  A  whole  forest,  when  heartily  thump- 
ed by  fririous  blasts,  could  but  mew  at  most,  as  we 
find  some  lines  above;  then  surely  the  simple  trees 
Gouki  but  whisper«  And  as  they  grew  very  near  the 
bank,  whispering  was  enough,  and  could  very  well  be 
heard.  Nay,  if  they  could  not^  somebody  else  might; 
for. 

The  ice  with  cracUin^  voice  bids  him  retreat^ 
And  from  the  centre,  underneath  his  feet, 
Dartt  to  the  banks  bis  shining  character. 

The  older  MSS.  have  it,  cackling  voice;  but,  as  Sea-- 
liger  observes,  this  exprefsion  can  only  be  applied  to 
a  goose:  wherefore  he  rightly  alters  it  to  crackling, 
which  is  the  tone  of  voice  ice  always  speaks  in. 

The  sun  beholds  the  silver-beaming  star. 

And  veils  in  thick'ning  clouds  his  melting  light. 

The  wiziter-monarch  shivers  at  the  sight. 

By  the  winter-monarch  is  certainly  meant  his  frigid 
majesty, 

<  King  Jamutry,  newly  in  his  rdgn.'  * 

who,  though  cold,  is  as  natural  to  him  as  his  skin,  yet' 
could  not  help  shivering  at  this  lamentable  spectacle. 

While  £rom  hi^  idcle-fnng'd  seat  of  snow. 

In  firoxen  equipage,  amid  the  bl6w 

Of  iceOip'd  wtodty  o'er  hafl-white  ftavenxents  ioll*d. 

He  bxeath'd  from  marble  Inngp  inefcasing  cdd. 

We  have  here  a  particular  description  of  his  majesty's 
fta^  ^oi^b.     The  cushion  was  made  of  the  finest 
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bUnehed  snow,  and  edged  round  with  a  beacitiful 
fringe  of  icicles,  a-U-mode  de  Paris.  And,  when  liig 
nuyesty  chose  to  ^  caste  (or  take)  the  freesiBg  atr,'  fat 
always  went  in  a  frozen  equipage,  which,  instead  of 
being  dragged  by  horses,  was  push^  along,  by  half  a 
dozen  chubbv'-faoed  winds  with  lips  of  ice,  and  rattled 
over  the  ways,,  which,  were  paved  with  huge  hail** 
stones.  How  snitable  is  this  to  the  grandeur  of  a 
winter^monar^l  And  how  much  does  itcKoeed  the 
£aanous  description  <yfiVepi2is«  in  HmMr's  Iliad,  Book 
the  13th. 

And  IreatVd from  marlle  lungs, '\  How  judiciously 
does  our  poet  furnish  bis  monarch  with  kuigs  adapted 
to  every  thing  about  him.  For,  had  they  been  of 
mere  flesh  aiid  blood,  they  must  have  thawed  hi$ 
throne,  his  coach,  and  his  very  dominions,  and  forced 
the  poor  prUice  to  paddle  in  warm  water  of  his  own 
making. 

Swift  from  &e  puff  descends  a  saline  showeiv 
The  knitting  winds  exert  their  utmoit  power. 

Why  is  the  shower  saline?  -  because  all  aaljts  are  oold| 
and  as  the  breath  that  proceeds  from  marble  lungs 
must  of  consequence  be  cold,  it  may  therefor^  be  called 
saline.  We  are  also  to  suppose  the  monarch  pufied 
away  as  fast  as  he  could,  so  that  be  may  be  said  to 
shower  out  his  breath. 

The  knitting  winds.\  Some  other  copies  have  it 
knotting,  which  Burman  piefera,  as  being  a  more 
genteel  employment  than  that  of  knitting.  But  the 
eooftext  will  not  bear,  it.  The  allasipR  is  to  a  hole  in 
a  atocking,  io  which  die  hole  in  the  ice  is  oomfaredf 
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and  ibercfore  it  was  necafsary  that  the  win<lis  should 
be  masters  of  the  knitting-needle  to  be  able  to  repair 
the  breach. 

ia  vaiftiNP^n  imhif**the  lucid  footing  gonc^ 
The  youth- ^  swallow'd  in  the  broken  yawn. 
Death  from  the  pool,  rose  grinning  tot  the  prize. 
March  views  the  bony  form  with  frighted  eyes> 
And  from  his  reach  to  reach  his  brother  flies. 

Reader,  didst  thou  ever  see  a  long  ghastly  figure  of 
nothing  but  bones  with  an  hour*glafs  and  scythe  in 
his  hands  on  a  country  tomb-stone,  or  before  an  old 
ballad  of  death  and  the  la^y?  If  thou  hast,  then  wik 
thou  easily  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  image,  and 
conclude  that  March  has  reason  to  have  his  eyes 
frighted  at  the  grinning,  bony  form.  Who  is  meant 
by  March,  see  my  note  above  on  this  line. 

March  views  his  vent'rous  fect^  &c. 

and  you  will  find  that  the  eye-brows  were  tortured  then 
by  fear,  as  much  as  the  eyes  are  frighted  here: 

Yet  from  his  reach  to  reach  his  brother  fifes. 

How  elegant  is  the  repetition  of  reach?  It  is  true^  this 
is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  common  way  of  speaking; 
for  though  1  can  say,  reach  me  hither  such  a  thing, 
yet  you  cannot  say,  no,  I  will  reach  it  from  your  reach. 
But  such  sublime  poets,  as  our  author,  are  above  being 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  sense. 

The  finctur'd' cover  bursts  beneath  his  weighty 
He  sinks^.  the  waters  round  him  circulate: 
He  fiads  the  bottom,  o*er  the  liquid  strife 
Kose  up  to  ktis  the  pafsages  of  life. 

Ttiat  is,  ere  the  water  rose  as  high  as  his  mouth.    We 
are  to  suppose  that  the  water  was  very  desirons  of 
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kifsing  him,  and  fought  with  itself  about  it;  whence 
arose  a  liquid  strife. 

Passages  of  life.']  As  food  is  the  staff  of  life,  and 
pafses  in  at  the  mouth,  through  the  throat,  &c.  they 
are  elegantly  called  pafsages  of  life.  Janus  Dousa  will 
have  it,  that  by  this  exprefsion  is  meant  the  pafsage 
behind,  through  which,  sa^^s  he,  the  food  pafses  out; 
and  it  is  not  exprefsly  determined  by  the  author  whe- 
ther he  meant  the  fore  or  the  back  door  of  life.  But 
it  is  scarce  probable  that  the  water  rose  up  no  higher: 
nor  would  it  be  quite  so  decent  to  say  that  the  water 
wanted  to  kifs  his  -'— . 

Long  in  the  muffled  firmament^  the  rain 
BeH/d  the  cloudy  spunges  of  the  main. 

Belly'd  is  certainly  corrupt.  We  should  read,  beliedj 
for  the  cloudy  spunges  seemed  to  say,  we  should  have 
rain  y  but  the  rain  would  not  come  down,  and  there- 
fore gave  the  spunges.  the  lie.  Or  perhaps  our  author, 
who  is  fond  of  metaphors,  wrote  the  line  thus : 

Jelly *d  i'th'  cloudy  spunges,  &c. 

that  is,  the  rain  turned  to  a  stiff  jelly,  and  consequently 
could  not  flow  in  drops.  Either  reading  is  extremely 
just  and  elegant.     W — Ri — rt — n. 

Cloudy  spunges  of  the  main.'\  This  is  agreeable  to 
philosophy;  which  teaches^  that  the  clouds  spunge 
upon  the  sea  tilJ  they  have  sucked  their  belly- full  of 
liquor,  and  then  they  are  squeezecTtill  they  are  dry 
again,  which  forms  rain.  This  squeezing  is  Jove's 
office,  as  is  told  by  two  lines  subsequent  to  these  in 
the  Cotton  MS.  and  which  are  certainly  our  author's, 
who  gives  us  in  them  another  source  of  rain. 
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[Which  Jove  re^*(Lthroagh  finc-cy*d  sieves  to  squeeze. 
Or  from  his  nose  prolific  drops  to  sneeee.] 

Lest  fidling,  running  to  the  pool  beneath, 
Too  high't  shouli^hold  the  silver  snare  of  death. 

But  why  silver?  Would  not  a  copper  or  brafs  one  do 
as  well?  But  I  never  heard  that  fisbing-nets  were  ever 
made  of  metal.  They  are  generally  made  of  pack- 
thread; but  as  death  was  a  gentleman-fisher  he  might 
use  one  made  of  silk  twisty  and  therefore  I  am  inclined 
to  think  our  poet  wrote  silken  snare;  which  I  have 
accordingly  restored.    Th — b— ld. 

What  would  the  blockheadly  restorer  be  at?  He  is 
caught  in  a  leaden  snare  I  am  sure.  By  silver  snare 
the  poet  means  pale  or  white;  silver  being  always  an 
emblem  of  that  colour.    W — rb— rt — n. 

The  poet  very  judic***y  t*lls  us  tha*  ***tation  of 
th»  ***  had  bee*.  ' 

As  there  is  but  one  copy  of  these  truly-valuafole 
notes  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library,  it  is  in  vain  to 
'  hope  that  this  Hiatus  valde  Dejlendus  can  ever  be  re- 
.  stored.    For, 

Quod  nee  Javit  ira,  nee  i^puSj 
Nee  potuitfemiM,  nee  edax  abolere  Fetuftas^ 
'  Heu!  morsu  tine^  potuere,  et  ridiculiu  mus,' 

What  nor  o£Raided  Jwe*t  avenging  ire, 

Nor  Gothic  arms,  nor  spreading  fire. 
Nor  time's  devouring  tooth  conld  e^er  annoy. 

With  envious  bite  the  lurking  motb^ 
The  tittle  mouse  Itoold  secretly  destroy. 

Than  time,  or  Jcve  more  fell,  or  fire,  or  savage  Goth. 


/  A 
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ON  THE  imphovement  op  clayey  soils. 

[Contimud  from.  pa§e  90S.] 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  indicated  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  oh  this  subject,  I  now  proceed 
to  describe,  with  the  requisite  precision,  the  farther 
steps  ncccfsary  to  be  pursued  for  ameliorating'  the 
field. 

The  lime  being  spread  all  over  the  field,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  blending  it  with  the  soil  as  quickty 
and  as  ef&caciously  as  pofstbld.    With  this  view,  a 
film  roller  of  considerable  weight  ought  to  be  pa&ed 
once  over  its  whole  surface;  and  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed directly  by  the  harrow.    By  the  prcfsure  of  the 
roller  many  of  the  clods  will  be  bruised,  which  being 
torn  up  by  the  harrows,   the  clods  will  be  rendered . 
more  numerous,  but  of  smaller  size,  than  formerly. 
The  same  procefs  must  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
the  harrow  always  succeeding  the  roller,  until  the 
whole  of  the  clods  be  reduced  to  a  small  size,  and 
powdery  state.    If  the  weather  shall  continue  dry,  the 
procefs  will  be  soon  accomplished;  and,  by  the  fire- 
quent  harrowing,  the  lime  will  at  the  same  time  be 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  soil^  as  to  prevent  it 
from  setting  into  cakes  of  hard  mortar  as  It  absorbs 
its  air,  so  as  to  become  lime-stone  once  more.     Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  accelerate  this  part  of  the  pro* 
cefs  as  much  as  may  be;  so  as,  if  pbfsible,  to  get  it 
finished  before  rairi  comes  onj  for,  although  a  mo^ 
derate  shower  would   tend   greatly,  to  facilitate  the 
breaking  of  the  clods,  yet,  should  this  happen  directly 
after  the  lime  has  been  spread,  it  might  endanger  the 
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Scalding  of  tbe  horses*  hoofs,  and  the  caking  of  tbef 
Kme;  so  that^  upon  the  whole^  dry  weather  is  best; 
and  much  rain,  while  the  ground  is  in  this  state5  i» 
^wa}^  highly  prejudicial.  To  guard  against  this  dan- 
ger^ all  the  steps  of  this  procefs  should  be  accelerated 
by  every  pofsible  means :  nor  should  these  exertions 
be  slackened  until  it  shall  have  been  laid  out  inta 
ridges  thus: 

If  the  form  of  the  field  admit  of  a  choice  in  laying 
Out  the  ridges^  these  ridges  ought  always  to  be  laid 
in  the  position  that  just  admits  the  water  to  flow  for- 
ward in  the  furrow^  and  no  more.  If  the  field  has  a 
steep  slope  in  one  direction^  care  should  be  taken>  if 
pofsible,  never  to  lay  the  ridges  directly  down  that 
slope;  for,  in  such  case,  the  water  in  its  descent,  dur- 
itlg  violent  showers,  tears  up  the  soil,  washes  off  the 
manured  mould,  and  does  great  damage  to  such  fields  | 
which  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length 

'  of  the  furrow  down  the  slope.  Where  it  cannot  ba 
avoided^  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  interrupt 
the  furrows  at  moderate  distances  by  some  kind,  of 
crofs  cut  to  carry  it  off.  But,  as  these  crofs  cuts  can 
seldom  be  made  without  trouble  and  expence,  and 
require  a  continued  attention  to  keep  them  in  right 
order,  it  is  much  more  advisable  to  be  at  considerable 
pains  so  to  lay  out  the  ridges  at  first,  as  to  efkct  ibt 
purpose  intended  by  the  original  furrows  thetnselves^^ 

'  lor,  if  this  be  once  well  done,  it  requires  nofisirther* 
trouble.    Ami  although,  in  general,  it  be  most  cotv^ 
renient  to  have  ridges  that  are  perfectly  straight^  yet 
there  are  difficult  situations,  in  some  hilly  districts 
especially,  in  which  a  skilful  farmer  will  find  it  ne« 
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cefsary  to  de^viate  ,from  that  fortni  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  uniformity  of  slope  j^ery. where j  but^- as 
these  cases  rarely  occur,  and  as  it  is  only  the  very  iac-^ 
curate  and  skilful  agriculturist  that  caQ  property  adapt* 
his  conduct  to  the  circumstances  of  the  caae.  it  wm  * 
be  unnecefsary  here  tgatten^ptio  ^ecify  them  more- 
particularly.  ^.   •  .  -  :* 

The  ground  being  now  iaa  4ry  powdery  state,  hav-  * 
ing  the  lime  w^ll  *blended  ^nth  the  $urfa<;e  mould,  it 
should  be  instaixUv  jdlvided  iato  intervals,  not  more  ^ 
than  twp  fc^t  .ajid  a  half,  fro^  each  othtr,  bv furrow- 
marks  parallel  to  eacb  other  ov^r  the  whole  field*^ 
Thesq  may  be  called. ridges,  if  y^u* please.    If  yoo 
have  a^  double  moioldTboard  plough,  ^tbese  furrows^tday  •> 
be*mad^  by.  means,  of  tbatimpleine&t;  but,  for  want 
of  ihat,  a. commoa, plough  may  beiemployed  to  mark  * 
the^  furrow3,«    In  this.j^st  case,,  however,  precautions 
must  ,be  adppted  to  preserve  the.  ridges  of.  an  equal 
brea(lth,  which  will  not  be  necefsaxy  in  /the  other.  '-' 
These  furrows  need  not  be  ab^v^  three  or  fotn  inches   * 
of  gerp^dicular.depthji^and  when  they  are  onoe  obtain 
pleted,  i  consider  the  field  to  be  outof4angerof  siis^t  ' ' 
taining  ^ny  jcpaterial  damage,  from  4he  weather,  wbat**^  '< 
ever,  may  come :  it  l^eing  al^svaj^  upderslood,  thai  grekl    - 
care  be  taken  that  no  clods  be  auffeced  to  remain  ki   -< 
the  \>ottom  of  the  furrow,  (which  wi]l:nevet  take  place  *'^ 
if  the  plough  be  of  a.  proper  cpnstru^tion,  and  the  ope«    -' 
rator  sufficiently  skilful).  The  farmer  may  now,  there*    ** 
fore,  rest  in  peace.     If  it  had  nqt  been  with,  a  view  to  '^ 
avoid'  future  risk  in  a  climate  so  uQcertain  as  that  of    ' 
Gre^tBrita'm^  it  might  hfve  beeaiidwaaUe.ta plough    * 
it  several  times  in  tlie  flat  bjpfore  it  was  ridged  up:  but 
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liilsver  li<red*iti  a  cliniate  wUere  a  prlideht  man  could 
witb  safety  venture  that  risk. 

It  has  btthertd  bteri  a  great  desideratum  ih  the  ma- 
bagement  of  a  clayey  toil/  to  hav^  it  ptii  into  such  a 
state,  as  not  to  make  it  necefsary  for  the  beasts  who 
are  employed  in  labouring  it  ever  to  set  a  fdot  iipon 
the  iiuirface  mould  in  which  the  corn  ihiist  grc^v;  be- 
eao^e^  if  that  be  hot  prevented^  the  ground  cannot  be 
pbughed  at  the  season  when  it  wouM  otherwise  be 
,  the  most  proper,  because  of  the  danger  of  its  sustain- 
ing injury  by  the  feet  of  the  beastHf.    I  haVe  never  Sceti 
this  difficulty  $6  Well  obviated  sis  iii  a  small  district 
beyond  Rumfbfd  in  Efset,  where  the  ground  is  so  flat, 
and  die  surface  so  Smooth,  as  to  permit  the  farmers  to 
lay  their  ridges  indifferently  in  two  opposite  directions: 
that  is  to  say,  from  east  to  ^est  (We  shall  suppose) 
the  yeair,  and  from  soutii  to  north  the  next,  and  so 
on,   Tlie  mode  of  managettient  is,  to  make  the  ridge's 
of  two  bouts  each,  as  they  term  it,  that  is,  twice  round; 
which,  ill  general  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half«    The 
com  beiBg  sowed  before  ploughing^  they  direct  the 
pk>ugh  righc  acrofs  the  old  ridges;  and,  aa  the  distance, 
from  otie  furtt>w  to  the  other  is  ju^t  a  convenient  step 
ibr  ihe  horse,  they  invariably  step  over  each  ridge,  so 
as  to  leave  the  surface  mould  untouched.    The  seeds 
are  i^oyered  by  the  plough^  so  that  no  harrowing  be*> 
com^s  necefsary;  and  the  ploughmen  have  acquired 
such  afti  adroitnefs  id  performing  this  operation,  as  to 
leav^.the  field  in  the  neatest  state  that  can  pofsibly  be 
conceived,  so  as  more  to  resemble,  in  a  favourable 
season,  a  garden  than  a  field.    This  is^  indeed,  one  of 
Vol.  II.  .    2C 
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the  neatest  agriculuii!sal  procefses  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  England. 

i^ainst  this  mode  of  procedure^  however,  there  lie 
^two  objections;  one  of  which  i«  {eoerel,  the  othor 
local.    The  Jirsi  is,  that,  although  the  former  furrows 
be  thus  mope  completely  obliterated  than  one,  upon 
mere  speculation,  might  suppose  could  be  the  case; 
yet  it  is  impofsible  to  prevent  the  com  from  being 
miequally  distributed  as  well  in  regard  to  thicknefs^ 
as  the  depth  at  which  it  is  deposited :  for,  as  two  far- 
rows must  be  h^id  towards  each  other  at  the  middle  of 
each  ridge,  and  h'om  each  other  at  the  furrows,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  corn  will  be  accui|iulated  $X 
the  middle  tbs^  on  the  edges  of  each  ridge;  and  the 
:Corn'will  be  deeper  planted  in  the  old  furrows  than  on 
the  ridges.    The  same  will  happen  with  regard  'to 
manures,  if  they  be  applied  before  ploughing:  besides^ 
a  part  of  the  soil  iri  the  middle  ef  each  ridge  canaot 
be  properly  loosened  by  the  plough.    The  second  ob- 
jection is,  that  few  situations  will.adymt  of  having  tbe 
ridges  laid^  alternately  in  opposite  directions;  which 
must  greatly  limit  its  appUcisition.    These  Qpnaidera- 
tions  induced '  me  to  d^me  the  fbllowing  mode  of 
'  ploughing  such  soils,  by  which  meaiis  all  the  diffi* 
culties  above  stated  are  wholly  obviated;  while  tlie 
object  aimed  at  is  attained  in  a  much  naore  simplfj 
easy,  an4  efficacious  manner. 
<    After  the  fidges  have  been  kid  out  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  let  the  fidd  be  ploughed  ocactly  sfttr 
the  mode  that  I  have  so  felly  detailed  in  the  8ecoii4 
:yplttme  of  these  {lecreation9j  p«ge  M9j  Ulustraied  bgr 
figures  as  applicable  to  tbe  purposes  of  hQ^se-hoeiogi 
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and  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  unnec^sfsary  for  me  here 
to  repeat.    By  consulting  that  article  it  will  appear 
plain  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  ground  may 
be  completely  ploughed  thus  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever^ in  aa  easy  and  expeditious  a  manner  as  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way;  and  that  the  soil  must  thus  be 
more  effectually  and  completely  loosened  than  can  be 
effected  by  any  other  mode  of  ploughing  that  has  ever 
yel  been  devised  (the  turn-wrist  plough  in  certain 
cases  alone  excepted)  i  with  the  following  additional, 
and  in  this  ca^  invaluable  advantages^  viz*  firsts  that 
none  of  the  beasts  of  labour  can  ever  be  permitted  to 
set  a  foot  upon  the  surface  moi^ld :  secondly,  that  the 
soil  must  always  be  effectually  freed  from  being  d^* 
maged  by  superfluous  moisture  in  fmy  state  of  the 
weather:  thirdly,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  two 
advantages,  it  may  be  safdy  ploughed  at  many  sea« 
aons  when  it  would  be  impofsible  to  touch  it  under 
other  circumstances  j  and,  lastly,  that  under  no  pof« 
^ble  ^te  of  the  weather  covild  tl^e  field ,  be  found  in 
^uch  a  situation  as  that  the  operations  upon  it  might 
not  be  safely  interrupted  at  a  moment,  even  without 
the  pofsibility  of  its  sust^iaing  the  smallest  damage 
from  a  sudden  and  violent  rain.    Those  alone  whp 
bave  long  farmed  such  a  3oil  can  in  any  degree  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  these  circuc^&stances :  to  such  po-- 
80DS,  therefore,  th^  will  be  plainly  perceived^  at  one 
|;Uace,  to  be  of  the  mo^t  inestimable  value :  to  otkers^ 
it  would  be  idle  ta  attempt  to  state  tb?m ;  because  it 
would  faf  exceed  the  higheft  stretch  of  thev  imagi* 
nation  to  compn^heiid  it;  I  therefore  pa&  on. 
Though,  upon  such  soils  as  I  here  treat  of,  it  is 

8  C9 
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absolutely  nccefsary  tha,t  the  soil  should  be  loosened^ 
and  impregnated  with  manures  to  the  depth  that  I 
have  specified  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  efsay;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  necefsary  that  it  should  be  turned 
up  to  that  depth  at  each  ploughing;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  deem  ft  highly  pernicious  to  attempt  it.  if 
the  soil  be  friable  below^  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to 
sink  slowly  through  it,  and  to  allow  some  of  the 
strongest  roots  to  strike  into  it  without  danger  of  be- 
ing chilled,  the  great  objects  aimed  at  hate  been  at- 
lained^  After  this  is  done,  the  farmer's  chief  care 
sfaeuld  be^  to  render  the  surface  mould  as  rich  and 
mellow  as. po&ible;  for  it  is  in  this  surface  mould  that 
all  seeds  must  fijrst  germinate>  and  strike  those  roots 
by  which  they  imbibe  their  chief  nourishment.  To 
that  surface,  then,  the  manures  should  be  chiefly  ap- 
plied, and  as  long  detained  there  as  pofsible  (for  no  art 
bm  prevent  them  from  sinking  downwards) ;  and  to  the 
stirring  of  tbaA  ^rface  mould  should  the  principal 
mgricubural  operations  be  confined*  The  ordinary 
pJoughings  therefore,  especially  those  of  the  summer- 
faUow  after  .the  preceding  operations,  need  not  exceed 
three  inches  in  depth i  it  ought  to  be  perfonned  by 
xme  Ifght^  act)i/ie  horse,  and  as  often  repeated  during 
the  season.aft'thejweatber,  and  opportunities  will  per- 
mit; but  not  kfs  than  four  or  five  times,  if  pofsible. 

The  crops  that  ;are  best  adapted  for  such  soils  ai^ 
wheat, :  beans^  cabbages,  potatoes  occasionally;  and, 
when  circumstances  call  for  your  operations  elsewbeie, 
it  may  be  laid  down  .with  broad  clover  for  a  se^on. 
The  order  ^  of  succefsion  may  be  various,  as  circuni- 
stances^  shadi  indicate. 
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Tn  general,  after  an  operation  like  that  described 
in  the  preceding  pages,  it  ought  to  receive  a  very  com- 
plete dunging.  By  a  complete  dunging  I  mean  about 
sixty  cart  loads  (as  much  as  two  horses  could  draw 
upon  the  land)  per  acre.  This  should  be  laid  on  be- 
fore it  receives  the  last  ploughing  in  autumn,  and  care 
taken  that  it  be  equally  spread,  and  properly  buried 
in  the  ploughing.  But  should  the  dung  be  long,  this 
will  render  a  deeper  ploughing  necefsary.  In  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cause  a  person  to 
follow  each  plough  with  a  light  dung-fork  to  take  care 
that  none  be  left  uncovered.  After  this  ploughing, 
the  ground  may  be  allowed  to  be  dry  during  the  win- 
ter, that  is,  till  the  month^  of  February,  when  the  first 
good  weather  that  ocicurs  should  be  taken  advantage 
of^  for  putting  in  the  seed. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  conventencies  of  the  mode 
bf  culture  which  I  here  recommend,  that  the  land  can 
be  ploughed  in  safety  even  when  the  M^ather  is  mo«- 
der&tely  moist,  because  the  narrownefs  of  the  ridges 
keeps  it  always  dry;  and  the  mamiroi  that  it  has  re- 
ceived will  soon  render  it  tender  and  friable*  An>- 
other  advantage'  is,  that  one  or  more  furrows  only  to 
each  ridge  may  be  ploughed  at  one  time,  if  necefaary, 
wit;hout  producing  $ny  derangement.  In  consequence 
of  these  peculiarities,  the  seeds  may  be  sowed^n  the 
iirst  opened  furrow,  aqd  directly  covered  up  by  an- 
dtber^  without  doing  more,  should  the  circumstances 
.ef  the  season  render  that  eligible.  But  where  the  land 
is  cleans  and  the  ridges  two  feet  and*  a  half  broad, 
some  persons  may  approve  of  two  rows  of  beans  in 
each  ridge;  in  whiph  case,  they  should  be  planted  in 
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two  contiguous  furrows,  and  covered  up:  the  pitting 
to  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

The  drill  most  commonly  employed  for  beans  or 
p6ase,  is  like  a  small  hand-barrow  driven  by  a  maWy 
which  follows  in  the  same  track  that  has  been  left  by 
the  plough,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  succeeding 
furrow.  As  the  ground  on  which  this  crop  thrives  best 
is  stiff,  and  the  season  of  sowing  so  early,  any  other 
sort  of  drill  is  inapplicable  to  the  ease;  aitd  this  sort 
has  been  found  to  answer  so  well  by  many  years  trial 
in  Scottand,  that  I  think  it  untiecefsdry  to  seek  for 
any  otber  implements,  OF  one  very  simple  improve- 
ment, however,  it  obviously  admits)  which  is,  so  to 
fix  it  to  the  plough,  as  to  be  drawn  aTong  with  it  in 
Its  progrels,  without  req\iiring  any  person  to  push  it; 

the  wheel' which  communicatCfi  motion' tt>  the' seed 

. » *  .... 

box  wilt  then  riin  in  the  furrow  behind  the  plough 
tail,  and  imrhedtately  below  the  handle*  and,*  by  hav- 
ing a  catch  by  which  it  may  b^  lifted  ftom  the  ground, 
and  attachied  to  th'^  plough -stilt  at  turning^  it  tnay  be 
managed  with  the  uttrtost  ease. 

One  gredt  u^e  of  Si  beati  crop  upon  a  dayey  ffeW  is, 
to  mellow  the  soil  by  means  of  the  coprbus  ihade 
which  it  throws  over  the  whole  when  iii  a  state  of 
luxuriant  vegetation;  'afid  this  will  be  prodigiously 
augmented  by  the  perfect  hoeing  that  our  tnbde  of 
culture  admits  of  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
which  will  be  heightened  by  the  recent  manuring. 
To  add  to  these  effects,  however,  I  would  advise,  that 
no  beans  should  ever  be  thus  sowed,  without  sprink- 
ling among  them  a  few  grey  pease  of  the  free  shooting 
kinds  that  ripen  about  the  same  time  with  the  beans; 
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aixnit  one  pea  for  ten  bieans  will  be  a  good  ]Hopor- 
lion.  These  pease^  during  the  early  part  of  ihe  s6a« 
son^  keep  pace  with  the  beans  nearly^  atid^  damping 
to  them,  keep  close  in  the  row^  ^o  as  to  give  m>  de- 
rangement to  the  hoeing  procefs :  but  after  Mid8um«^, 
mer,  when  the  beans,  in  consequence  of  tbeir  great 
height,  spread  abroad  at  the  top,  and  meet  tc^ether  sov 
as  to  prevent  the  hoe  from  having  longer  aocefs.  among' 
them,  the  pease,  then,  supported  by  the  beans^  str^ch. 
out  over  their  tops  with  great  luxuriance,  add  not  only, 
tend  greatly  to  thicken  the  shade,  and  prevent  the 
growth  and  maturation  of  >yeeds,  but  also  to  augment. 
the  produee  very  much,  riot  only  in  respect  to  coin,' 
but  to  straw  also;  whtch>  in  thU  cro})>  is  an  article 
of  great  value  to  the  economical  agrictilturist:  though 
I'  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  straw,  especially  that 
of  beans,  is  generally  in  England  applied  to  ^o  other 
purpose  than  that  of  burnings  er  some  other  wasteful 
expenditnre*  Great,  however,  would  be  the  lofs  sus- 
tained by  the  owner  of  such  soils  as  those  of  which  I 
treat,  and  slow  his  progrefs  of  improvement,  compared* 
to  what  it  might  be  should  he  not  adopt  a  more  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  this  valuable  article. 

For  the  information  of  such  as  have  not  duly  con* 
udered  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  that 
the  provender  afibrded  by  a  crop  of  the  sort  I  have 
here  specified  will,  per  acre,  afford- as  much  wholesome 
food  for  beasta  as  two  acres  at  least  of  good  hay ;  and  that 
this  food,  for  horses  that  work  hard,  is  perhaps  more 
nourishing  than  the  best  bay.  This  has  been  long 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  country  respecting  tho 
stiaw  of  pease,  though  the  haulm  of  beans  is  in  g&% 
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mral  so  stiff  ^d  rigid^  that  those  w.bo  have  never  had 
occasion  to  use  a  threshing*inill  have  not  been  able 
tp  employ  that  for  the  same  purpose*  Wben  it  is 
sufficiently  bruised  by<  the  tbr^8hing^n)i}l>  however, 
or  cut  in  the  chaffHput^jrji  or  ^Q^teood  by  warm  vater, 
itjs  foupd^to  be  equally  palatable  and  mttriuous  as  the 
Qtber.  Jt  may^  therefofe^  be^^iQplQyed  very  hene^ 
i)cialiy  botli  as  jfbod  and  litter  ^r  -beasAsi;  and  thus 
tep^^gi^tly;to  augment  ibj^  iquantilj^  of  fnatture/:an 

^W)^ :9^}^^l^.^^^^'  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  pf  ibia  dft$ciipd0ia«. 

In  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  into!  ciofi.>can« 
iy)t,  fajl  ^.  be  very,Iuxuri^nij  ^n4,jif  the  grooiid  «lai 
fr^^^jn^fopt  w^isds^  ityf\\\  be  in  perfbet  go6d  order- 
fo^  l^ciog  sowed,  with,  ^heat  as  soon  afterijtfae^beBnr 
af9  iparri^d  oflfas  s^allbe  conv^i^ilt. .  InjlMsiJoise' 
also  ^hje  ground  should  be  turned, over  tfUh:ia.di^tt^ 
furrow«;npt  above  three  incbei  deep  At  the.iiMit.KiTfae' 
wbfat;.  j&houU'  be  sown  by  a  drill  of  the  same  aatme 
With  that  already  desorihed^  fastened  tatheplnugfa^so 
as^o  deposit  the  §e^d  in  the  bottom  of  thefuiDow,;  tcu^ 
be  cpveretd.by,  t^e  succeeding  fprrpw^.  in  which. aboDki;. 
also,  be  seeds  deposited  by  tbe  drill,  as  in  thelaat^/and.: 
50.  on  with   evepy.  furrow.^     Thus  would.  Um  eropi'* 
though  drilled,  be  to  all^  intents  a  bnoad^cast  tMfv 
aaye  onl^  that  the  seeds,  wpuld. be  i»ore  segiilarly^de-:' 
pos^i^t^ed  ai^^  perfectly  covered,  and  tbal.noiitrroivibgp' 
is^neoefsary.     In  thi^  way,  j^ben.  Vhf^  ground  k  itr.. 
ve^y  higl^  order,  the  seeds  can*  b^  diaposed  so  lei^iially,  '■' 
and.  so  thin,^  to  insure  a  mpst  lfixwj;snttrrDp  jvitbout) ' 
danger  of  lodging;  and,  should  .any  anotsal  weedaapr? 
pear  ^(whicb  on  such  a  soil  wilj  seldom  :be  tbe 
where  due  attention  xo  this  article  shaU  be  c^alarly 
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l^fuied),  they  can  be  easily  exttrpatdd.  'H  IhU  niatiner 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  a  series  of  wheat  arid  bean 
crops  as  luxuriant  ei  the  ground  caii  carryV  nor  catii 
^ere  be  a  more  beneficiaF  rotaBod  of  drops  oh  thitf 
%oA  ti^n  wh/eaC  fkuA  beans  altertiatefy  Tor'' a'  sert^s  of 
years^  the  dung  in  all  cases  being-'^ppliedia  the  bead' 
cjT>p:  nor  win  it  be  necefsary  itVifikny  ckses'to  dung 
)X  oftener  tb^Hr  to  etery  second  crop  of  lii&ns)'  Ini^ 
even, thenar  a  drefeitig^tiD  half  ^the'^am^utit'i)f^t1wt/rti* 
commead€)d  ^bovt  wiltbe  n^oit  tMti'^19ic^nrto'^k''^ep 

It  may  be-n^GeCWfy  to  talce  nollee/th'a^ 'if' tKiT 
grennid'faiv  tfce  smalle&l  tkfdehcy^to 'fdrt'to'TSBScliJ^ 
eraik/^it.niust'be  watched  with 'the  utii^oStcaBff^l^af-^ 
.  ticuhrtf^urihg  tlje  year  of  the  h6edf^c'TO\),'^WSi  14* 
qgaaak  it  iuhenit '  first  t6m€t  vp  <fttr^y 'mi^tv^i'^ 
tbcriin  tbereariy  part  of  the  se&soh;  arid  wh^^v#^}i[er^ 
smalJest  spsig  of  that  grafs  appears/  let  Ht^^tkreftflf^^ 
eiaditjatfd  by  digging  it  up  with  a  hand  thtm^ieF^  ^ti^  fiiV-^" 
lowing  the  course  of  the  root  ti'ith  cauliolid  clffcu'ii-^ 
9pQC)boii,  so  as  not  to  br^ak' it;  nevilr' iiikkit?^''9i?iy' - 
l^eaitatioa  to  /dig  pp  the  corn  for  that'fiitrpbse'^hcife-  '* 
ever  it  shall  seem  necef»ary/     If 'the  grafs  be  tbus'* 
CjarefbUy extraot^ed^  it  may  be  several' years *bVore  aT* 
staljrpf  \t€S^n  be  ohsei^ved  in  the  ITeldj'^whertaSj'if  W'- 
bedonie  m  a  slovenly  and  carelcfs  maririer,'  t!ie^j)lant$^ 
in  this  soil  «)iH  itiultiply  abfuid'antly,  &cr  as  io^suSJect  ^ 
the  famier  to  continued  ti»oable  and  dxpence'V  without 
deriving  an  adeqiuite  benefit'  from  it.     No  dne  cati  * 
estioiate  the  difference  tn  the  expence  that  is  thus'  in-  ^ 
curred  between  a  sloven  and  a  spirited  famier ;  or  the  * ' 
fii^crenfp  of  the  |)rofit^  though  thd  ejcpehce  seeiiW  at 


''\' 
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first  sight  to  be  greater  to  the  careful  operator  at  the 
beginning.  The  beans  that  shall  be  aireidentally  dn** 
placed  by  this  operation^  if  immediately  planted,  will 
sustain  little  or  no  injury. 

But  should  'there  be  the  smallest  tendency  towards 
the  production  of  couch  in  the  soil^  not  more  than  one 
irow  of  beans  should  in  any  case  be  planted;  as  the 
ploQgh  will  thus  be  allowed  t6  come  closie  to  the  roota 
of  the  beans  on  each  side,  and  thus  greatly  &ciiitate 
(he  extirpation  of  the  couch.  Should  it  so  happen, 
however,  that  from  a  course  of  bad  seasons,  or  other* 
wise,  the  couch  should  increase,  it  may  be  adrisable 
to  omit  the  crop  of  beans  at  times,  and  to  substitute 
a  crop  of  cabbages  in  their  stead.  These  may  be 
planted  towards  the  end  of  May,  so  as  to  admit  of 
having  the  ground  plooghed  entirely  over  twice  or 
ihrice;  and  by  the  distance  at  which  the  plants  stand 
from  each  other,  full  opportunity  will  be  given  to  clear 
the  ground  completely  from  this  weed  by  the  hand- 
hoe  during  the  summer  season. 

As  a  horse- hoed  crop  also,  where  circumatances 
diall  render  it  eligible,  potatoes  may  be  introduced 
occasionally;  and  in  such  case,  the  modeof  cultiMaXiiig 
that  crop  may  be  as  follows :  let  potatoes  of  an  earfy- 
sort  be  obtained  for  seed,  that  will  admit  of  beii»g 
taken  up  toward  the  end  of  .June,  or  in  Jtily,  a  com** 
plete  crop.  Many  kinds  of  potatoes  of  thi»  descrip^- 
tion  are  known,  some  of  which  carry  very  weak  and 
dwarfish  stems.  These  ought  to  be  chosen,  in  pro* 
ference  to  others  of  equal  value.  They  should  be 
planted  in  a  single  row  on  each  ridge,  as  early  in' 
March  as  the  weather  will  permit.  These  should  be  it*« 
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^Urly  horse-h^ed5  in  the  manner  described  in  Vol.  II. 
above  referred  to.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  last  horge-hoeing  \s  given  to  that  crop,  let  a  row 
of  plants  of  another  later  kind  of  potatoe  be  planted  in 
the  furrow  nearest  the  middle-opening  between  each 
of  the  rows  of  growing  potatoes,  and  immediately  co- 
vered up^  These  will  soon  show  their  tops  above 
ground,  and  by  the  time  the  early  potatoes  require  to 
be  taken  up,  the  late-planted  sort  will  require  a  first 
hoeing;  so  that,  by  the  same  operation,  the  firdt  crop 
is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  second  earthed  up« 
The  second  crop  may  be  then  horse-hoed  as  the  first> 
and  takeft  up  when  the  crop  is  ready. 

By  this  mode  of  management  the  ground  may  be 
continue  under  corn  crops  for  several  years,  and  al- 
ways growing  better;  and,  if  it  shall  suit  the  conve* 
niency  of  the  undertaker,  it  may,  while  in  this  state^ 
be  sowed  with  artificial  grafs  seeds  (clover,  and  rye 
grafe)  to  continue  for  a  few  years;  but  it  would  by  no 
means  be  advisable  to  think  of  converting  the  field  into 
permanent  grafs  while  it  is  in  this  state.  Before  that  can 
bfe  properly  done>  it  must  be  made  to  undergo  a  second 
prdcefs  similar  to  that  already  described;  and  even  a 
third,  if  it  is  to  be  expected  to  produce  grafs  of  the 
vcfy  best  quality.  Where  the  undertaker  has  that 
kittd  of  perfection  in  view,  which  is  easily  attainable, 
he  must  prepare,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  continued 
cultivation,  to  proceed  one  step  farther  in  his  pro- 
greft. 

With  this  view  it  will  be  necefsary  to  begin  by 
ploughing  bis  ground  to  the  full  depth  of  the  staple 
that  has  been  loosened;  that>  we  have  supposed^  is 
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nine  inches*  After  once  turning  over  to  this  depth. 
It  may  be  continued  under  cultivation  in  the  usual 
mray  during  one  horse-hoed  crop  at  least,  atrd  then 
ploughed  once  more  to  the  same  depth  as  before,  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  of  that  eight  inches  depth  of 
Hch  mould  as  nearly  of  an  equal  quality  as  may  be; 
When  things  are  thus  prepared,  a'furroiv  must  be 
deepened  at  one  side,  as  formerly  advised  (p.  356)  to 
about  twelve  inches.    The  vegetable  mould  must  then 

■i 

be  turned  down  injo  thi^  furrow,  by  a  plough  thjil 
goes  to  its  whole  depth,  and  then  about  four  inchei 
of  the  clay  from  the  bottom  laid  above  it,  proceeding 
on  in  this  wiay  through  the  whole  fidd.  It'rtnist  Aeh 
be  ploughed  acrofs  nearly  six  inches  deep,  s6  as  to  imi 
about  two  inches  of  the  rich  cultivated  soil  throtfgb^it; 
It  is  then  to  be  limed,  and  drefsed  itt-aU  respieetir-fti 
has  been  directed  for  the  former  drefeing,  and  n>^figed 
afterwards  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  beftfrH 
He  field  will*  now  soon  attain  as  high  a  degreef  <jf  fer* 
tUity  as  can  fever  be  wanted  for  cultivated  ground;  ani 
may  be  continued  in  culture  for  atiy  length  of  tittie 
tinder  good  m'anagement,  increasing  in  fertilify  frbm 
y^ar  to'year,  without  the  aid  of  any  extraneous  knfsllMn^ 
of  anv  sort.  "  '•      •      '  .\  '--5-^'': 

•But,  if  it  be  intended  to  be  laid  down  lhfd'pwfft«i 
nent  graft  land,  it  ought  ijtill  to  be  deep^d^^^* 
ihiihes  niore  at  least,  by  a  repetitidn  of  "the  "iilitlfff^ffiti 
cefsT  ktitr  which 'only,  it  wilt  be  in  i  cotttlftteflf'to 
produce  maximum  crops  ofsovmd^rafe  of'^hfe^Wbsl 
nourishing  quality.        •  -^    -'^k^  ir^t-.  - .;  ^  r  iu.-J:.c  J 

Let  those  who  think  agriculture  a  trifling  businefs 
attend  to  these  details,  of  which  only  the  leading  out-^ 
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lines  have  been  touched  on,  without  entering,  upon  a 
variety  of  particulars .  that  require  niiaute  attention^ 
and  tbey  will  be  soon  convinced  of  their  mistake.  Lq^ 
those  who  talk  lightly  of  the  operation  of.  tytbc  ^ivtxt 
to  tlie  va^t  ouday  of  money  here  required^  besides  .coo- 
^tuued  care  and  attention  ixv  the  undertaker;  and  thet^ 
say,  whether  the  depriving  the  farmer,  of  a  tenth  pajfjjt 
of  the  gro&  produce^  which  may  ou  an  average  pf  c^^ 
aniount  to  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  profit 
he  caiv,,eyer  hope  to  derive  from  his.  enterprisci  will 
pmve  np  obstruction?  Let  them  reflect. well  on. the 
impenetrable  nature  of  that  barrier  which  is  thus  lai4 
ia  therjEaurmer's  way^  and  which  no  exertions .  qj^  bi^ 
part  can  ever  .be  made  tp  overcome;,  and  they  wjl) 
then  b^e  fible  to  perceive  frqm  what  causes  such  a  large 
prc^rtion  of  fields^  that  might  be  made  the  most  jpro^ 
ductive  in  the  countrv*.  are  doomed  to  remain  in .  a 
state  of  hopejefe  sterility.  Let  those  who  thinl;  a  le.aftf^ 
of  »even  or  nine  years  enough,  or  too  much,  fojc,/ey€|y 
agricultural  purpose^  reflect, how  it  is  pofsible  for, any 
person  but  once  to  think  of  engaging-. in  i^uterpruses^,^ 
t^-sqrt  just  described.  Let  all  these  things,^  wUl} 
oM^ers  ih^t  it  would  be  tiresome  here  to  state,, be  cpur 
sidered  together,  and  they  will  then  see  no.  ocqa,siQn 
tp  V^i^e;9,tbatth|s  country,  which,  although  physically 
€apa^l^:.of.  bei<ng  made  to,  produce  food  in  abundaiji^e 
for  p€;fh9pS)a<hum4red  times  the  number^of. people  that 
\%  coatainsj  is,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  not  capa- 
yWifii  producing,  on  an  average,  of  years,  nearly  enough 
to  sustain  its  present  population.  ,.  >  ,,      ^     ,^^. 
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t|     II    iMiri       ,   I  ,,      T 
A    CHARACTER^ 

Translation  from  the  French  of  a  ladi/*s  answer  to  a 
reproach  of  insensibility  and  unnatural  coldness. 

The  austere  coldaefs  and  insensibility  you  reproach 
me  with^  and  pofsibly  think  a  constitutional  faulty 
is  neither  the  effect  of  prudery,  nor  the  melancholy 
scruples  of  a  silly  saint.  Believe  mc  above  such  liule 
motives  of  action;  believe  that  my  blood  often  circu- 
lates with  rapidity;  believe  that  I  know  there  is  bat 
one  spring  in  the  year  of  life,  and  that  lave  is  com- 
bined with,  and  attached  to  humanity:  nay^  I  will 
even  permit  you  to  believe  that  Cupid,  in  certain  at- 
tire, has  as  many  charms  in  my  eyes  as  in  those  of 
the  rest  of  my  sex;  yet  after  all  these  confe&ions, 
which  I  make  with  pleasure  and  openneis,  as  artifice 
and  disguise  are  only  the  refuge  of  little  minds,  which 
I  have  no  occasion  for,  I  tell  you,  that  as  much  as  I 
honour  love,  I  despise  lovers,  and  detest  th^r  perfi- 
dious flames,  their  deceitful  arts,  with  their  false  vows^ 
alas  1  often  but  too  much  credited  by  our  amiable  and 
credulous  sex,  merely  because  they  feel  no  trace  of 
such  perfidy  in  their  own  gentle  bosoms. 

But  if  you  would  see  my  frigid  system  vanish  inio 
air,  let  fortune  throw  in  my  way  such  a  man  as  my 
imagination  sometimes  createsy  and  whom  I  am  afraid 
is  only  to  be  found  there;  however  take  my  meotsl 
picture  of  him. 

.    He  must  have  a  gentle  though  lively  temper,  to  hide 
a  strong  and  masculine  mind. 

His  exprefsions  of  attachment  must  neither  be  die- 
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tated  by  avarice  nor  vanity,  but  proceed  directly  from 
a  feeling  heart. 

He  must  be  well  informed  without  pretensions^  se- 
rious without  melancholy,  free  without  licentiousnefs, 
and  in  short  carry  nothing  to  excefs  but  love  and  pru- 
dence; nay,  he  may  charm  all  my  sex,  and  adore  but 
me« 

He  must  hide  his  pafsion  in  public;  as  i  desire  no 
otber  proofs  of  it  there,  but  a  pafsing  glance  to  convey 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  w^hich  nobody  must  observe" 
but  me. 

In  private  he  may  make  up  for  public  restraint  in 
breathing  a  chaste  and  delicate  pafsion;  and  if  he  me- 
rits it,  he  may  probably  hear  of  a  recriprocal  flame, 
pore  as  the  love  that  fans  it. 

To  render  this  union  of  heart  more  durable,  he  must 
be  my  guide,  my  friend,  my  counsellor,  and  my  lover^ 
«p  that,  when  near  him,  my  mind  may  acquire  ele- 
vation and  grandeur. 

Yes,  I  confefs  it,  should  fortune  throw  such  a  man 
in  my  way,  who  alas,  I  am  afraid,  is  but  a  creature  of 
tny  own  fancy,  my  coldnefs  would  vanish  at  his  ap- 
proach, like  snow  in  sunshine;  and  I  would  accom- 
pany  his  footsteps  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  but 
Aether  in  a  palace  or  cottage,  I  would  never  deign 
to  bestow  a  thought. 

Till'  that  idol  of  my  heart  and  mind  is  realised,  I 
desire  not  to  please,  and  shall  persevere  in  my  cold- 
nefs, which  never  yet  cost  me  an  effort. 

The  group  of  admirers  whom  my  feeble  charms  at- 
tract, are  not  flattering  to  me,  I  despise  their  senti- 
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mtWHi  tvith  tbeir  little. aru.tg  please,  and  yzvfH  if 
their  incense.  ^ 

Let  them  seek  the  weak  and  t'lip^  to  hear  their  sighs 
and  sufTeriogs; — the  zephyr  bend9  the  reed,  but  haj 
no  effect  on  the  steady  oak. 


waam 


I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  remark  that  occurreif 
to  me  when  translating  this  b^autifal  picture  of  a  lover 
drawn  above,  that  physical  pei^ction  seems  to  be  be- 
low the  attention  of  the  fair  pointer,  and  is  never  once 
hinted  at  in  the  whole  letter.     The  Translator. 
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How  long  i?  the  soul  kept  and  nourished  in  ig-, 
norance  of  itself,  and  of  its  original,  like  a  child  of 
noble  extraction,  by  some  misfortune  obliged  to  faft 
concealed  (and  educated  as  their  own)  by  poor  pea- 
sants; who,  believing  himself  to  be  of  no  higher  birth, 
entertains  no  other  than  mean  and  low  thoughts,  and 
designs  suitable  to  such  condition!  But,  so  soon  as 
his  true  parents  are  made  known  to  him,  he  quick)jr 
banishes  from  his  mind  all  that  is  base  and  ignoble; 
and,  animated  by  the  knowledge  of  his  true  conditioa 
and  towering  expectations,  he  shapes  his  thoughts  and 
his  conduct  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  origin,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  destination." 

^^  When  we  consider  our  natural  depravity  and  weak- 
nefs,  it  appears  to  be  as  much  our  duty  to  avoid  temp- 
tation,  as  it  is  to  resist  and  overcome  it  when  we  hap- 
pen to  be  inadvertently  insnared." 
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iir  i    ggaggaBacs 

ON  X^ONYERSATION. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  arouse  the  human 
iniod^  to  call  forth  all  its  powers,  or  to  augment  the 
pleasures  of  life^  as  conversation.  If  this  be  admitted^ 
it  will  also  be  allowed  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  develope  those  faculties,  on  the  proper  exertion  oi 
whi<^  the  spirit  of  conversation  depends,  and  so  to 
modulate  them  as  to  render  them  productive  of  their 
fullest  effect.  This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  education 
that  never  seems  hitherto  to  have  obtained  that  share 
of  attention  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled, 

Man  indeed  feel^  a  natural  propensity  to  speak  to 
llioge  with  whom  he  finds  himself  afsociated^  and  a3 
conversation  is  nothing  else  than  the  communication 
of  sentiments  between  man  and  man  by  means  of 
speech,  it  may  appear  to  be  a  superfluous  task  to  pre- 
tend to  teach  that  which  every  one,  if  left  to  himself^ 
can  naturally  perform:  but  there  are  many  natural 
propensities  of  man  that  admit  of  modifications  which 
arc  well  known  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  To  walk 
is  as  natural  to  man  as  to  speak;  and  all  men  who  arc 

Vol.  IL  2  D 
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not  preternaturally  formed  can  walk  without  any  care 
bestowed  upon  this  article  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
entrusted;  but  we  all  know  the  awkward  movements 
and  uncouth  gesticulations  into  which  those  who  are 
left  to  themselves  in  this  respect  usually  do  fall;  and 
that,  by  a  proper  degree  of  care,  these  may  not  only 
be  entirely  avoided,  but  the  body  itself  may  be  made 
to  afsume  a  form  of  which  it  did  not  seem  before  to 
be  susceptible,  which,  at  the  same  time,  renders  it: 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder,  and  give* 
also  to  all  its  members  an  agility  and  facility  of  move- 
ments that  enables  it  to  exert  the  mere  animal  ener- 
gies more  easily  and  powerfully  than  it  otherwise  could 
have  done.     To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necef- 
sary  to  take  a  parcel  of  men  from  the  plough,  and 
make  them  walk  alongside  a  body  of  Well- trained  sol- 
diers.   The  contrast  is  so  striking,  that  no  person  can 
fail  to  remark  it  with  wonder;  yet  the  removal  of  this 
defect  is  so  easy,  that  no  Serjeant  would  hesitate  to 
undertake  to  riiake  the  first  as  perfect  as  the  last  in  a* 
few  weeks  training.     If,  then,  a  little  attention  can  ho 
easily  be  made  to  correct  the  natural  defects  in  thie  one 
cknty  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  a  similar  de-  • 
gree  of  attention  might  produce  a  like  happy  effect  in 
the  other?    I  can  see  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  might  prove  much  more  efficacious. 

Before  wc  can,  however,  attempt  to  remove  a  defect, 
we  must  first  be  sensible  wherein  the  efsence  of  that 
defect  consists;  before  we  can  prescribe  rules  for  giving 
to  conversation  that  interest  which  constitutes  its  high-  • 
est  zest,  we  must  know  the  circumstances  which  cow- 
tribute  so  generally  to  render  it  uninteresting. 
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.  Contemplating  the  subject  under  this  point  of  view, 
I  think  most  persons  will  admit  that  the  colloquial 
intercourse  between  man  and  man  might  be  arranged 
under  two  clafses^  which,  in  their  efsential  character- 
istics, may  be  plainly  distinguishable  from  each  other: 
one  is,  that  kind  of  chat  whose,  efsence  consists  in 
shew,  and  whose  sole  object  is  to  bring  forward  the 
speaker  under  the  most  favourable  pojnt  of  view  pof- 
sible;   the  other  is,  an  interchange  of  ideas  between 
two  or  more  persons  whose  main  object  is  to  inform 
the  understanding  and  improve  the  heart,  by  drawing 
forth  observation^  which  awaken  the  energies  alike  of 
the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  that  lead  to  farther  progrefs 
in  every  liberal  or  beneficent  undertaking.     It  is  this 
last  species  of  colloquial  intercourse  only  that  I  would 
dignify  with  the  name  of  conversationy  and  to  it  alone 
I  must  be  understood  to  apply  the  characteristics  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of.thjs  efsay. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  keeps  this  definition 
in  his  eye,  and  who  bestows  a  moderate  attention  to . 
tijc  intercourse  of  social  life,  to  perceive  that  it  is  a 
vefy  sm^ll  proportion  indeed  of  colloquial  intercourse 
thatoan  be  called  conversation:  and  this  might 
give  rise  to  two  interesting  disquisitions;  viz.  Jirst, 
-wfaj^t  is  the  cause  of  that  general  propensity  among 
mankind  t'o  run  into  the  line  of  uninteresting  chatier? 
and,  secondly  J  is  there  any  means,  that  are  easily  within 
our  reach  J  of  moderating  that  propensity,  so  as  to  in- 
troduce a  taste  for  interesting  conversation  more  ge- 
nerally in  society  than  is  seen  to  be  the  case  at  pre- 
seat  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  particular,  it  is  very  obvious, 
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that  the  universal  cause  of  the  evil  which  we  wish  to 
moderate  is  the  vanity,  with  its  usual  concomitanMi 
indolence  and  inattention,  and  consequent  ignorant 
of  the  speaker.     A  desire  to  be  elevated  above  others 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  propensity  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  is,  when  well  or  iU  regulated,  perhaps 
the  source  of  tlie  highest  beneiiis  and  the  greatest  evils 
in  society.    In  a  state  of  nature,  untutored  by  reflee- 
iioTXf  self,  in  the  grofsest  sense  of  that  word,  is  the  sole 
ol)ject  that  claims  the  smallest  regard;  and  the  utmost 
extent  of  power  is  the  only  limit  that  can  be  set  to  Ifis 
imperious  decrees.     In  the  progrefs  of  society,  bow- 
ever^-it.  feels  itself  obliged  to  bend  by  degrees  to  the 
superior  claims  of  a  still  more  resistlefs  power,  which 
we  cMjusikey  and  which  controuls  and  sets  limits  IP 
ihe  pretensions  of  self,  that  it  may  not  openly  defy. 
Stilly  however,  its  influence  is  felt,  and  sccredy  che- 
rished by  every  individual  person;  though  its  opera- 
/  tions  are  so  moderated,  as  to  produce  an  infinite  di* 
versity  of  contrivances  to  admit  of  its  being  indulged 
to  a  certain  degree,   without  openly  infringing  the 
formal  rules  of  justice.    These  devices  will  unavoid- 
ably differ,  according  to  the  natural  perceptions,  of  the 
individual,  combined  with  the  culture  that  hib  mind 
has  received.     Among  those  of  the  most  exalted  kind, 
the  selfish,  blended  with  the  social  principle,  afsumes 
a  form  so  totally  different  from  its  first  rude  appear- 
ance, as  with  diflScuhy  to  be. recognised  for  the  same. 
Its  propensities  in  this  case  admit  not  of  a  direcst  ap- 
plication; it  can  only  be  gratified  by  a  kind  of  reflex 
sensation;  a  sort  of  reciprocation  of  ideas,  arising  ftova 
a  contemplation  of  mind  as  it  operates  on  this  universe 
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ia  promoting  pleasure  or  disgust.     Contemplating  the 

happinefs  of  others^  it  participates  in  thiii  happinefs 

itself;  aod^  by  thus  con tribu ting  to  it,  feels  a  delight 

more  pure,  and  sasceptible  of  infinitely  higher  degi^s 

of  gratification,  than  the  indulgence  of  the  mere  bmta] 

selfish  appetite  can  ever  be  made  to  afford.   The  ipind 

of  such  a  person  expands;  the  object  of  gratifioation^ 

instead  of  being  one  weak,  disgusting,  isolated  bein^ 

iKstendtng  "beyond  these  narrow  limits,  embraces  MFitht- 

istet  reserve,  though  not  without  degrees  of  discrimit- 

nation,  the  whole  race  of  sentient  beings :  he  not  only 

feels  an  ioterest  in  those  that  at  present  do  exist,  bot 

his  views  are  even  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  bis 

tiatuhal'Tife;  he  contemplates  the  state  of  those  who 

are' to  be  c&iled  into  existence  in  future  ages,  and  an- 

ticij[>fttes  the '  happinefs'  that  they  may  perhaps  derive 

firoiti  tlie  exertions,  feeble  as  they  may  be,  whiph  he 

shall  be  permitted  to  make  during  the  short  period  of 

his  existence  on  this  globe.     Actuated  by  sensations 

of  this  sort,  his  mind  looks  forward  to  circumstances 

tif  snch  magnitude,  that  self  becomes  for  a  time  an 

tibject  too  small  to  catch  his  attention;  and  the  little 

bbjects^'of  which  feebler  minds  are  enamoiired  sink 

'i\Ath  insignificance.     Such  is  the  man  whose  mind  is 

'M^eptibJe  of  the  charms  of  conversation.    Perpetually 

'^'^earch  of  means  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  the 

^^clit  end  of  all  his  wishes,  he  eagerly  listens  to  every 

hint  that  ingenuity  or  sound  sense  can  suggest  from 

ariy  quarter;  and  experience  has  long  taught  him,  that 

'^ucti  hints  never  fail  to  occur  in  the  conversation, bf 

'"^Ui^h  persons:  he  listens,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  and 

*hot  with  that  patience  which  mere  complaisance  would 
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inspire;  while  he,  in  his  turn,  developes  with  a  manly 
freedom  the  ideas  that  occur  to  himself  from  those 
suggestions.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  colloquial  in- 
tercourse which  alone  I  would  call  conversation. 

From  these  few  hints,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  the  uninteresting  nature  of  those 
confabulations  which  so  commonly  take  place  in  the 
usual  intercourse  of  society;  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
see  that  the  evil,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  attention, 
might  admit  of  considerable  mitigation.  Among  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  little  care  is  bestowed  on  opening 
the  minds,  or  enlarging  the  understandings  of  children 
in  any  way-  They  are  dogmatically  taught  a  few 
things,  which  they  are  told  they  must  believe,  and 
repeat,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  Eveii 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  life  this  rule  is  not  de- 
parted from;  and  a  boy  at  the  grammar-school  would 
be  reckoned  very  impertinent  indeed  were  he  to  whis- 
per but  a  hint  tending  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  for  any  rule  that  the  master  should  choose  to 
inculcate.  A  very  good  reason,  indeed,  might  be  af- 
signed  for  this  restriction;  for  rules  must  frequently 
be  resorted  to  in  these  institutions,  which  the  pupil 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend,  were  they  to  be 
explained  with  all  the  perspicuity  imaginable:  the 
fault,  therefore,  does  not  so  much  attach  to  the  rule 
itself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  institution  which  renders 
such  rules  necefsary.  The  imavoidablc  consequence 
of  this  implicit  submifsion  to  authority  is,  that  it  stifles 
in  its  very  infancy  that  natural  propensity  so  strongly 
imprefsed  on  infantine  minds  which  we  call  curiositvj 
V^hich  was  evidently  intended  to  operate  as  an  «n- 
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ceasing  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and 
which,  if  properly  cherished,  would  gradually  become 
stronger  from  day  to  day;  so  as  to  lead  directly  to- 
wards that  state  of  mind  in  which  conversation  can 
becoine  an  interesting  and  instructive  amusement. 
Instead  of  this,  tl>e  mind,  being  thus  fettered,  loses 
its  na^tiye  powers:  it  loses  the  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tiQn:  it  becomes  vain  of  the  little  acquisitions  which 
the  self- sufficiency  of  the  teacher  has  made  him  be- 
lieve was  the  quintefsence  of  all  human  knowledge; 
and,  of  course,  the  pupil  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  ^U  who  are  not  as  well  informed  on  those  subjects 
.  as  hizaself :  he  becomes  eager  to  display  the  superi- 
ority of  these  powjers  on  every  occasion,  and  seizes 
witili  avidity  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  this  in  com- 
pany«  Full  of  himself,  he  disregards  all  others.  To 
listen  to  them  he  would  deem  weakncfs;  and,  if  any 
one  sliall  venture  to  difscnt  frpm  him  in  any  particular, 
he  considers  it  as  an  insult  that  deserves  the  severest 
/•epre^ension.  Such  is  the  origin  of  that  pert  flip- 
pancy so  remarkable  among  the  tyros  of  our  univer- 
sities at  their  first  outset  in  life;  and,  although  the 
artificial  rules  of  politenefs,  which  have  been  devised 
for  supplying  those  defects  of  undefstanding  in  respect 
to  conversation,  may  tend  to  moderate  the  vehemence 
of  those  ebullitions  of  folly,  yet  this  is  but  a  poor 
succedaBeum  for  the  real  knowledge,  in  the  want  of 
which  they  originate.  Had  pains  been  taken,  in  early 
life,  to  cherish  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  so  con- 
genial to  every  uncontaminated  mind,  many  of  those 
very  persons,  who  now  pafs  through  life  in  the  most 
contemptible  insignificance,  plight  have  contributed 
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largely  to  anient  the  welfare  of  the  coqimunity^  tai 
have  proved  the  hnghtest  ornaments  of  social  life. 

Nor  is  the  lot  of  the  female  part  of  the  creation  le& 
to  be  deplored  than  that  of  the  males  in  this  respect* 
Girls^  in  those  fashionable  seminaries^  by  us  called 
loarding-schopls,  where  great  numbers  of  them  are 
shut  up  together^  secluded  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  exhilarating  influences  of  society  during  the  most 
interesting  period  of  life^  must  be  there  subjected  to 
such'sjtrict  ru\es^. in. order  to  preserve  a  moderate de* 
cqrum  of  external  conduct^  as  tend  to  repreis  e?^ 
liberal  excursioa  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to  deaden  its 
native  energies..    They  must  sit  without  thought,  act 
without  a  motive,  speak  without  ideas,  and  learn  no-^ 
thing,  in  good  earnest,  but  difsimulation. and  disguise. 
In  what  a  b.pp^ful  Uain  such  sufferers  are  for  acquiring 
the  taler^t  of  cQinversat,iou,  every  one. who  thinks  but 
for  ^a  ^[noment  will  be  able  to  see!    Few  ideas  paft 
among,  the  individuals  there,  but  such  as  tend  to  in- 
flame thq  imagination  or  cc^rrupt  the  heart*     These' 
ideas,  which  are  cherished  in  secret,  must  be  cooGealed- 
in  public;  and  deception  becomes,  of  course/the  chie^ 
sKidy  of  tlfeir  live?^,    The  countenance  is  taught  to* 
wear  a  fc^i^m  a^  un)jke.to  that  which  would  denote  itlia 
i^itcrnal  sensations, of  the  ^lind  as  itcan.poisibly;btft 
ma^e  to  afsun^e,  and  the  lip^  £^re  trained  to  the  mo** 
dulation  of  .words  that  denote  sensations  of  ar  kirld 
totally  fprefgn  from  those  which  actuate  their  conduct., > 
SelJFf  however,  is  b.ci;e  the  object  that  is  the  mostsio*' 
gularly  prominent , in  all  their  conceptions;  and  .tbe 
decoration  9f  the  body,  nojt  th^  improvement  of  tbe 
mind,  is  that  toward  whiqh  their  attention  is  princir,'. 
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pQlNy  directed.  The  richest  wardtobe,  tfie  most  showy 
drefsy^he  genteelest  attitude,  the  smartest  repartee,  are 
objeetTt  of  the  highest  ambition  in  every  mind;  and 
if  MiA  can  only  sncceed  in'  distinguishing  herself 
kbove  others  by  any  extraneous  circumstance^  her 
lieart'feiels  the  highest  degree  of  exultation  of  which 
it  i0  susceptible.  To  these  trining  objects,  then,  all 
of  -whieh  perpetually  centre  in  self  as  (he  only  object 
of  cotisideration,  the  whole  mind  is  uncbasingly  di- 
rected at  this  very  critical  period  of  life;  so  that'  no 
ether  idea  can  find  acccfs  to  it.  When  at  last  the 
period  arrives  in  which  they  can  be  freed  from  those 
restraints  undef  which  they  have  been  so  long  con-- 
fined',  *  they  burst  into  society  foil  of  the  idea  of  tteir 
own  importance.  Eager  to  display  thdr  own  charms, 
those'  of  others  are  disregarded.  When  in  company. 
ioBtead'idf  thtit  patient  attenViGih  whidh  constitutes  the 
.principal  charabteristic  of  conversation,  ^nd'tha^  (per« 
haps)  silent  afsent  or  difsent  which  indicates  the  in* 
trilig'dnt  mifid,  all  are  forward  to  speak,  whild'each  is 
Aikiteiit  upoh  herself,  as  to  be  unablfe  to  attend 'to 
ivfaat'  shall  drop  from  others;  so  that,  when  they  are 
forced  to  sit'silent,  the  bl^nk  eye  indicates  the  vacancy 
within,  whibh  can  be  perceived  even  befdre  the  words 
ttidt  (btlowgite  the  dearest  proofs  that  what  had  pafsed 
had'beeti  wholly  disregarded.  To  enlarge  on  t^is 
sbbject  would  be  painful:  and,  though  a  slight  corner 
of  thie  fMCture  alone  has  been  exhibite|d;  enough,  it  is 
hoped^  has  been  done  to  show,  that,  had  it  been  in- 
tenlded -to  reprefs  the  powers  of  the  mind)  and  annihi- 
latethe  tialent  for  conversation  among  females,  a  more 
succefsftih  mode  of  doing  it  could  not  perhaps  have 
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been  ckvised,  than  that  which  has  been  actually  adopted 
in  thiif  country.  Can  we,  therefore^  be  surprised  if 
the  unhappy  objects  who  suffer  under  this  cruel  spcr 
cies  of  tyranny  should  be  driven  to  cards  and  dice,  to 
expence  and  show,  to  extravagance  and  difsipation,  to 
the  closet  or  the  couch,  to  any  thing,  in  short,  to  fiU 
up  that  vacuum  which  the  unfurnished  mind  must 
ever  feel  when  it  is  left  to  the  seclusion  of  domestic 
life,  which  should  ever  constitute  the  happiuefs  and 
exalted  glory  of  the  mother  of  a  family, 

How  different  from  these  pitiable  creatures  is  the 
woman  who  has  been  so  fortunate  at  her  birth  as  to 
be  blefsed  with  parents  who  have  been  able  and  wil- 
ling to  discharge  with  faithfulnefs  the  most  pleasing 
task  that  Heaven  in  its  never-ending  bounty  bath 
conferred  upon  man;  viz.  that  of  dij-eciing  into  the 
path  of  true  wisdom  the  minds  of  their  own  children. 
Such  persons  will  find  a  pleasure  that  no  one  else  can 
know,  in  watching  the  developement  of  the  first  ideas 
of  the  infantine  mind,  and  in  affording  that  discrimi- 
native information  which  is  suited  to  the  progreisive 
advancement  of  its  powers^  as  these  are  indicated  by 
the  inquiries  which  will  always  be  brought  forward 
where  such  inquiries  are  not  harshly  reprefeed  by  se- 
verity or  indolence.  Here  the  parent  himself  may 
learn  the  first  rudiments  of  conversation.  S^ficr  the 
child  to  lead  the  way,  he  has  but  to  follow,  and  take 
care  that  it  falls  not  into  error.  The  kindnefs  that 
nature  hath  imprefsed  upon  the  mind  of  a  parent,  for 
the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes,  occasions  self  to  be 
lost  sight  of  entirely  during  these  inttTesting  conver- 
latiQnsj  and  the  child,  feeling  its  dependan(:e,  and  the 
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tiever-ceasing  satisfaction  that  it  derives  from  the  in- 
formation it  receives,  exults  in  its  happinefs,  and  re- 
joices in  being  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  others  at 
every  fresh  accefsion  of  knowledge.  The  parent,  to 
such  a  child,  becomes  the  darling  of  its  life;  while  the 
heart  of  the  parent  glows  with  the  most  unmixed  de- 
light at  each  burst  of  happinefs  that  it  thus  perceives. 
A  mother  and  daughter  thus  grow  up  to  be  the  friends 
and  companions  of  each  other:  their  conversation 
never  flags:  the  inquiries  of  the  child,  if  they  have 
been  properly  directed,  become  every  day  more  in- 
tere«ing:  to  supply  the  information  required,  the  at- 
tention of  the  mother  must  be  strongly  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge;  in  which  pursuits  the 
acquisitions  of  the  husband  may  frequently  become 
of  use.  Attention,  then,  to  the  conversation  of  men 
becomes  necefsary  to  the  progrefs  of  the  female  mind. 
By  this  step,  in  the  natural  progrefs,  the  frivolity  of 
pursuits,  entirely  feminine,  are  avoided.  By  this  pro- 
grefs,' too,  ideas  of  self  will  never  have  acquired  an 
undue  preponderance  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Kind- 
nefs  to  those  who  are  found  to  minister  so  much  to 
it8  comforts,  is  the  prevailing  sensation;  and  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  candour,  instead  of  duplicity,  is 
the  necefsary  consequence.  This  kindnefs  of  dispo- 
sition and  franknefs  of  conduct  become  habitual,  and 
extend  lo  acquaintance  in  general;  among  whom,  the 
freedom  that  social  converse,  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  naturally  induces,  will  soon  enable  such 
as  participate  in  it  to  discriminate  the  characters  of 
those  with  whom  they  converse;  which  naturally  lead, 
in  time,  to  those  tender  connexions  which  form  the 
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surest  and  only  source  of  social  blifs.  In  the  family 
of  persons  so  formed*,  conversation  becomes  in  all  cases 
entertaining,  instructive,  interesting:  by  its  means  the 
best  of  human  propensities  are  strengthened,  the  plea- 
sures of  life  are  heightened,  and  human  happinefs  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in 
this  world.  Who  will  deny,  if  such  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  taste  for  conversation  rightly  understood; 
and  if  it  be  so  easy  to  debase  or  improve  that  taste  as 
has  been  above  explained;  that  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant duty  in  the  education  of  young  persons  to  advert 
to  this  circumstance  in  a  very  particular  manner?  This, 
however,  in  a  state  where  luxury  has  made  great  ad- 
v^nces,  is  an  undertaking  too  /trduous  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect ever  to  see  it  accomplished.  Parents,  who  have  never 
themselves  participated  in  the  blefsings  of  parental  care^ 
feeling  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  discharging 
these  important  parental  functions,  gladly  devolve  those 
cares  upon  others,  who  say  they  are  willing  to  discharge 
them :  thus  bad  goes  forward  to  worse,  till  at  last  the 
very  pofsibility  of  discharging  such  duties  becom& 
exploded.  Parental  affection  and  filial  duty  come  at 
length  to  be  alike  unmeaning  words,  whose  influence 
is  not  recognized:  and,  these  tender  bonds  of  domestic 
comfort  being  difsolved,  can  we  wonder  that  all  o^hfrs 
should  be  disregarded  ? 

In  a  disquisition  of  this  nature,  it  might  by  sonie 
l)e  deemed  an  unpardonable  omlfsion  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  influence  of  books.  My  opinion  of  reading 
in  general,  where  it  is  not  undertaken  as  a  task  fit 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  necefsavy  for  succefs  m 
a  particular  branch  of  businefs,  or  where  it  is  not  sub- 
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jected  to  the  test  of  full  investigation  among  liberal- 
minded  and  well-informed  persons  in  conversation,  is, 
that  it  is  rather  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  judg- 
ment, and  lull  the  understanding  asleep,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  most  writers  is,  to  please  their  readers; 
and  their  study  will  naturally  be,  to  discover  and  to 
concur  with  the  taste  of  the  public.  Where  it  is 
known  that  the  generality  of  readers  are  indolent  and 
superficial,  every  disquisition  that  leads  to  deep  thought 
will  be  avoided.  The  plausible,  rather  than  the  true, 
will  of  course  be  sought  for 5  so  that  those  who  rely 
upon  such  guides  will  be  frequently  deceived.  No- 
thing can  counteract  this  influence  but  deep  study, 
or  a  careful  attention  to  the  conversation  of  weU- 
informed  minds.  To  study  deeply,  can  only  fall  to  the 
province  of  a  few:  and,  among  the  few  who  do  it,  it 
is  only  a  particular  department  that  falls  to  the  pro- 
vince of  each.  By  attending  to  the  conversation  of 
fiuch  persons,  however,  it  will  be  easy  for  a  candid 
inquirer  to  gather,  from  hints  that  drop  from  one  and 
from  another,  and  from  the  elucidations  'that  flow 
from  accidental  incidents  that  occur,  a  general  notion 
of  the  errors  or  deficiencies  of  that  information  which 
has  been  derived  from  reading,  with  the  means  of  cor- 
recting them.  Thus  w^ill  be  reprefsed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  petulance  of  youthful  vanity,  which  is  the 
stire  indication  of  a  superficial  information  on  any  sub- 
ject^ and,  in  the  next  place,  it  will  give  an  interest  to 
reading  that,  it  could  not  otherwise  have  pofsefsed,  by 
introducing  a  taste  for  discrimination  and  accuracy  of 
research.    Those  very  books  may  then  become  useful. 
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tvhich  otherwise  could  have  proved  only  pernicious| 
for  where  the  good  can  be  separated  from  the  bad^ 
something  good  may  be  extracted  from  all;  but  where 
the  whole  is  to  be  gorged  by  the  lump^  the  dose  will 
be  found  to  be  in  most  cases  pernicious.     Conversa- 
tion, then,  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  compendious  and 
the  easiest  way  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  moderate 
reading,  when  corrected  and  refined  by  judicious  con- 
versation^ will  tend  to  accelerate  the  progrefs.     But  it 
never  ought  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  chief  use  of  con- 
versation is,  to  show  that  no  human  being  is  infal- 
lible, and  that  every  one,  however  much  he  may  excel 
others  in  certain  points,  is  still  himself  greatly  inferior 
to  others  in  a  vast  variety  of  particulars.    To  this  rule 
the  inquirer  himself  will  soon  feel  that  he  is  no  ex- 
ception: his  mind,  therefore,  will  be  humble,  though 
notpafsive:  he  will  with  pleasure  receive  information 
at  this  moment  from  one  to  whom  he  will  the  next 
moment  'perhaps  be  able  to  communicate  information 
that  will  prove  equally  desirable.    This  mode  of  in- 
struction is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
female  mind,  and  perfectly  accords  with  the  domestic 
functions  that  fall  to  their  charge.     The  quicknefs  of 
their  perceptions,  and  the  modest  docility  of  the  ua- 
corrupted  female  mind,  render  them  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  bear  their  part  properly  in  this  pleasing  recre- 
ation; and  the  ineffable  charm  which  their  presence 
has  upon  every  u  neon  laminated  heart,  gives  to  con- 
versation the  highest  zest,  where  they  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  directed  in  their  youth  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  their  part  in  it  with  propriety.     How  de- 
plorable^ then^  must  we  esteem  the  manners  of  a  pco-r 
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pie  to  be,  when  they  are  such  as  to  render  in  some 
sort  necefsary  the  seclusion  of  the  male  or  female  parts 
of  the  creation  from  ihe  company  of  each  other  in  the 
principal  scenes  of  social  intercourse  among  us ! 


ON  THE  NATURAL   HISTORT  OF  FISHSS. 

[Continued  from  page  337.] 

On  tlie  Migrations  of  Fishes. 

That  fishes  migrate  on  some  occasions,  as  birds 
do,  we  well  know;  but  with  the  causes  of  these  mi- 
grations we  are  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted.  We 
are  too  much  strangers  to  the  economy  of  these  crea- 
tures even  to  guefs,  on  most  occasions,  at  the  circum- 
stdnces  that  Ynay  influence  their  conduct.  In  general 
we  arc  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals are  cHiefly  influenced  by  the  want  of  food,  in 
quest  of  which  their  lives  are  chiefly  employed;  but 
that  this  is  not  always,  at  least,  the  reason  why  fishes 
change  their  place  of  abode  we  know,  from  what  we 
have  been  enabled  to  observe  with  respect  to  the  sal- 
mbn,  which,  being  more  within  our  reach  than  most 
other  fishes,  has  had  the  circumstances  affecting  it 
more  particularly  investigated. 

The  salilion  is  one  of  the  few  fishes  which,  though 
it  can  live  equally  well  in  salt  or  in  fresh  water  for  a 
time,  cannot  exist  without  a  frequent  change  from  the 
one  to  the  other:  hence  it  happens,  that  salmon  arc 
found  in  the  sea  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
river:  nor  do  they  abide  loig  in  any  river  without 
going  into  the  sea,  from  which  they  soon  return,  and 
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all  the  devke«  of^^Mi^  I6HW  'ft«<^  elslkribt^i^^itMIt 
thenrln  that'  (]6t>^t^;''1ie9rd^  Itbof^irt^lh^  ilftHf«. 

the  greatest 'part  of  khh  «ca:s<>tt^,  Hhfe^o^MW^J*llef1gel 
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waters  where' they  ti^allf  subsist,  jftiiW^ter^itf^ftrfk 
hits' atid  ifiaifo\il'  poftb,  wTiefe  the^  d'ep6^itAeiV'Jj<A'i<ft^, 
aftfer  whVK  fhey  return,' iii  a' feeble  'iflff^fejcfiSWtta 
coiiaift)!!,  Wo  'ter-fortiie?  hiuntf/^H^fe'^fltef  »^. 
duaHy  attai'ngfcatcr  Mrcnglh',  an^a 'W^lVfc6i«* WJt 
helte'r  Condition,  st^  as  iA  fliie  season' tb  BeMtniy  (H^p^r 
food  'for  man;'  When  he'  agaJn'  rikirA'efe  »te'iHfj5briafe 
labours  m  searchof  ftem  forfootl!'*'  •''"'^'''  ''^^  <"*<« 
The  spawn,  fostered'  by  thi  r{iflbcrice^'{iMtt?^tefc, 
is  m  due  titne'brbUgKf  ihtbTife,'  'rfhif  We^^f*^  ft^ 
after  a  while  begin,  like  their  parents,  to''dlHtf{'*\K8r 
progrefs  iowards  the  sea,  fiftar'to  ^JiftTOc^iisUally 
arrive"ab6ut'the  month  of  May,  and^cM'ftifWBMi 
ttiey  'then  hasten.  ' A^  triis  period-af  Wi**'*^  ^ 
from  four  to  sik  inches  in  length  *onI)V  MH^'in^mk 
places  called  smouTts,  arid  ar^'ofte^'  ^at'dhl3ff%<g^t 
quantities  by  boys,  who*  amuse*' thenlsdVei  4^^ilk$ 
diversion  where  they  are  pfermittEea'tbdtf'«iA''^*l8fair*a 
iimc  the  smonlU  totally  'dlsappear'ftcAft'\^^'^4ftA. 
They  are  at  thfs  time  gone  into  t!he  titt,(r6ixi^ik\0/tt 
they  return  in  the  month'  of  June  or  July.  ^  I^Bey  are 


hiim  pfodigiottaly  angoiented  iu  siaep  b^t^g  from  ^« 
»jUen  to  twenty  inches,  Qr  motf^  in  lengtb>  ap4.of  pro- 
fortiooate  bulk;  to  thi^  they  weigh  six  or  ten  tinges 
jQora-  than  before*  Their  Aesh  has  by,  thjs.  time  ac^ 
jguifod  the  reckTish  bufe  and  peculiar  taate  of  the  3al- 
^tlion^  which  it  had  Dbt  before^  and  ihey  are  then  called 
^Usesi  The  auginmiatiQn  of  aiap  in  such  a  short 
period  of  timei  and  the  other  changes  that  have  taken 
j)laoej  are  so' greats  that  it  U  no  woiider  that  many 
jiefvons  should  donbt  whlsther  these  are  the  same  kind 
w^  fish  I  'but  their  identity  has  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
.peyjmeots  ofUn  repeated^  M^y  gtntlcmen^  who  live 
upon  the .  banks  of  rivisrs  wh^re  salmon  aboundi  haye 
{fUnused  thi^mtelves  by,  catching  smouUs  in  their  der 
^ceptf  and  marking  numbers  of  them  by  cutting  .their 
,^DP  t|)  a  particular  mannf  r^  or  fiutening  brafs  rings  in 
,lhem  ip  such  a,  way  as  not  to  admit  of  being  easily 
Ijiiliaeotaqgledi  and  then  putting  them  into  the  water; 
many  of  which  fishes  have  been  i^in  caught,  at  the 
^\$t^tffefi{^yt  or  six  weeks  xrom  that  timci  in  the  slate 
,jpC  grib^f  (  ao  that  no  doubt  of  their,  identity  could  be 
,W»Fn*ined.  .  ^        ^ 

^11. It  will  be  iikinejlpefiiary»  and  indeed  iknpofsibli(  in  our 
fWWW^  atate.of  knowledge>  to  trace  the  future  progrefs 
j^  tjp^  (Salm^iiP  sqinutelyr  Like  other  fishes,  they  tpi^ 
^i^f^.to  incijease  in  aiiKe>  probably^  as  long  a^  th^ 
Ji9e(S,i^aom«|K:h  tb^t  there  are  instances  of  some  in* 
.I^vi4uals  baviog  been  caught  that  have  weighed  about 
.  a  .hu^dftd  pounds  weight )  at  least  ten  tihies  the  site 
|gt,^hich  they  are  in  a  state  to  produce  young.  These 
^^^  no  doubt^  indkiduais  which  have  fortunately  ea- 
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oap<d,  farlM^r  .lEin  Uidlrjbfetihrcii!^  dbe  pmls  t&iii 

. ..  Qua  4tf«ftinidijit)ee  ody  Wd^ingf <thi9  ,Miuhm  beocl  I 

Hdtioed,  wliiehr«ee^s  ^to  i^ccoudU  far  the  ntc&bitjL  iih^t 

tbdur  ph^^oi  Atdtx  fet^^ecfi  fth«  iffesh^  and^iiie'tflftlt 
"Mdtjr  (fer<  thftjr  never*  de^Hi  to  exp^rieilds  •&  itivil..tf 

'^ftituUf  ^if)Si6(Hy  or  <bii^  id'^beo^red  Kir  fix  iipon«i4^ 

^^rptfdU'Hy  about  ^1  giik j  ivlM^  thef  uKitusQ  tti^  fia«ig 
"idQiAs  i6«f  bl^oM  titftaitiy  ii»dfitfero09ii(fid<^i9treftfiil'ttt 

and  .b^^dly^  ta^  shoirtiiMe^ftet  M/b^^^dter^  iiMi 
tliii^riej^mebu  ibiift  it  bk^-imi.  b^n  tb€^  l0i>g  k^fytfi 
it ch^^m^tirAtim^  yfilh  iwi^b^er >q^(^ rpf  IwMi 
wbicb  laftftdOt  ^isi^it)  frtpb  wl^e^tj  90  KhH^  th^t^mM 
isrfciiwd'  4o,mrtfnr?oiwewi6m  inlo^<ber|Wer^,flni«>4«| 
l^feiiTid'CiC  jt,.  :{n-4b($  Way  tbe^p^on e ri3a^(iiM^B^4l»h 
pelkd  by  DQcefsity  frcqu^Uy  to  ot^pg«ib0|Wf}^4vKKk 
two  ^4«tn^rtr9|  biit  ib«0e  <^f}gtfB  t<d|fit^l|W9  f«;s|M4)ig 

^pf9-it^cld)y.a<t  |egiibr:1i(€^Pirs«.  ,  -  /.,, .mp((o  «»mI 
..Tbp'^bove  fxplACiP'tiAti  U  ^^n)  no^ii^iQnio^iMM^ 
'of myownobaiQrvatiOQa  If^r  I:hiLv<e.hAd  CKi.<l^q^iin)|yj 
\of  ^«jMfg  tbQtn)5  but  po  tbi^vaiitb^ri^  of  .a;g?htNA0lt 
of  vei«9ity  f)aho  baft  bilig  ttUendftd  to  tlvd  Mfc^tJi^j 
ielf>  and  bcw  bad,  (he  b^st  dpfkortotiiti^bf  H&^rt^tHi^ 
facu  froiq  tbe  infoQnetiidn  of  maoy  fi^betiMft^.^^ 


hait  iMScn  eng^gtcMA  thki  bulin^i  for  im^ii tf  ^r  Uiiftf 
years^  and  on  whose  joint  te^ifudDy^  'oon^tUMMMtlinig 
bifrbwft  ob^ehratinns^  -he  Vditfag  Be* chisj'iNMrevefi^,> as 
Utfaiay^  the  ceritimtyttty^tbst^thei^iitandn  i6'8d>inU6h 
tUKiei^  the  neoefeijiy  of  pafttbg^freqtteirttf  4i^oin'4ak^fb 
Aesh lintbr^  aild  thet^vcrte^  tftat-if^hai  bdefiitfowid; 
fbat'im  ^tftever  rfm*  'sitimonh  bav«  i>ie6fl'bi«&^  tMmr 
kMrticHl  talztfdn  n^ta  obseKed  nevetntoJd^strf  t  erim  WirHT 
«nd  emer  htto^another/'unlefettftien'th^  nidulhi^of  ibe 
two^'rivevy-aft  i»ctmkits)/<ne«r'46  eaah  '«chef  jiiandifif 
dMid  jiappeftr  that  in  mahy  caises  the  ^ishboci'<>f ^  ofi» 
tiiir4p'har(^'^lhditie0"&Mt  pectUfaritie»  Aat'dcfarijf^dk^ 
tin^M^  theni  iftom'^thoib  -of '  the'  olhef  }>'wbieli:  tdjiaraU? 
4»ditte0>4h€f  Aaihkicwi^ff  eliksii  ri^er  ]|»ay|>€^eftip^b«^ 
IS»r3<^(^Wlib0in''&1fmi^iM.  Thr  |>nicti^)  ttifei«fio«# 
Am  ihtfy^bt  <dxiWft  (f^iXk  the^  'facts  »(whT<jft'  T  db  ^Of 
iCC^  *lo  ^nt«^^) '  fire  6bviotts^  bad  (H  gt^M'  i\ttip6^ 
^miMl  ^Thetts^  \^^  eta^  ^^son,  thb  diftrene^  tdf  ^Ittbr^ 
iMvb^lxNiN^th  befwe^a  ^  6tM  that  tbe*fldh«ri«s  b^^ 
^-(hffhQ  fWtr§^6ti  ttnd'Ytfian^  buih  in  Atientee^ 
^lA^,^ittocigh'the  Knotrlhs  of  tb^se  two  ti^^vi  n^nol 
mmk^  tkittyiW^Wtt'n^ed  distant ffiom  ^cb  other;  ''><'"'] 
3<tA»wii  dmi^ther^pecttKairity  respecting  the'fiiifliM,^ 
^dMftf,  as*  it  s^«tns4o'tfe%il  sonie  tneasuk^e  dornnecce^ 
wMlM  fttigrfttio^^V  dds^rv^s  Kybe  ttfken  tiotiicddf' he^^> 
It  28  observed,  that  those  ^hh^  Whiish  ate  biiughtlhl 
Ib^^mdl^fre^  Vraler  kOtt  cialkd  f^A^K^i^'  ^  hever 
odtf!(if'«QS0onj  9o^h^  they  tnfi^  be  caught  atldtrseil 
an^lbai  tiYfteof  the  y^ar  wberilhe'kiUihg  of  gflvAoft  la 
byfeW  pti$(ribt«eU  iti  most  oltier  places.  May  nt^t  thM 
p(e)^liarity'4)4r  ocbanfotied  by  the  fonotfing  etrcum^' 
^tibcei^  ^atibrfe  dh^eets  those  "8iltiestb6%  are  tt  foei' 
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zx^.^hoxA  to.  spawa  (w.ben  ibey  ^r«  ^aU'Ays  leaa^nl 
out  of  condition}  to  leave  the  deep  w^tersi  apd  sqi^c]^ 
for  shallow  popUy  ia  'wUich  .|heir  ^wn  may  be  9^\f 
defositfid. '  Bttt^n  i&yrDbi^l^)^  tb^i^iit  U  sach.^sj^ifiilx, 
a$-  ane  ip  thftt^.f^ndftion,  A^biiQh  fM.itJbi^  )3gSimf^%M, 
tbati^tin^t.  :I4  is  ,by  np-m^^js^  iQ^pro)Mh\ei  t^ 
among  fii^b^s,  .as  amopg  otber  animaie^ .aonif^  in4iiYii? 
dui^  •  Ys^y  fipib  having  ymiig  at,  t^,  .4^bj^  r4$e|i499i 
If  S9>  \i)»At  tindiMiduiil^  wUl  nojt  £^l(/ih^  i^sfffKB^iY^i 
impuUei.  ^ttM^t  wAkea .  llUm  l^ave.  ^e^  daf;p  mf t^ri  /^ 
may^  itbco'i^or^^i^bpotmi  to  .^otuiom.  jd^rftntcbe^itto 
otIw«-<'9bandoA  it]  fen  BhaUow>  ai^iofl^i  tbey  cirtgirt 
Ihda  al«a.  )to jbfe  mi  rgQodicmclijtion)  .4Rd>;(as  >t^yi^ 
Ib^noi^^andoiiifld  Jby  ib^tMiliale  9fJlb|S|iJ^  «ickly>^09^ 
otioM^  taUf  tbat.owi  .be  eaught  i^.  t^  ^^^sQfl.tberi^ 
atwMilldiberlnjg^d  ooodiuoii, .  If  49#.(5l^^(I^|Jc<9i)iiNV 
Mrt^Aly^  hcJi/Qiiiidi  (bat  areifi<i»ifor)yc4i^p^n»9tiuab«^ 
aa.^iob  tli^iflftlquoa  are  al^a  gppd  qt,  jthatiteea^QA  4 
UiQ.yeacj  iga4iJ[  .know>  i^  ^ot,r  th«^V tJhei5^,iipftii»tftBr 
(pbbiieat^^i^  ^aioAPO  continue  gpad»  a]i,^ibf$  p^iJiiMfl 
.-^QlliOf);  blit  not, knowing. tb^  very  pl]»p§8.{,caw<3|t|ftr 
aniji^  {^acU^^illiM. ,  If  my  oonjecii»|-e  be  w^llfqw^gjl^ 
tib^nf^ttoo^  ^Mgbt.tb^retat  tbe .vproj^bited ;J96^ 

^bpuW<*ey«rite  ia  rpe,,  ot^t, feast.  not»e«r.fl>^'tf' 
j;»ri4j  sp? .  >}Qi(ber .oogbt. beaUhy  fisb, ^  be^atviirliiMcil^ 
«qri(^itHi(^wi^ut  an  intefmixtmei,of,rij?^IyrjW«i 

vwk&r.  it  bi^  -iij  \^^  bpdipa  of  1 4pc/>.  Wfti^rj  fojr.wbfii«. 
ibMlo w. ,  water  r  oi^a  be  .  fou^  oear  tb^ ,  i^geiSy ;  fPfflc 

:  ^  1^  tsii^kiy  ,fi^  4ttay  re^siain  tb^i  ta  id^pp«ii^  tbtjr 

,Bp^)»rn,},  aO;,|bat  ;bey  c^^not.^bc  >epft|^ie4,;frQi||,o# 
/cHherfi;  of -poAirfiei.  th^  genecal  law  ^Qi^Wi  ^dmiiirf-pp 

<»afiptk>a.  Ml  upgard  ito  wcl^  plac^i;  ^oijjd  rtPMBilW 


.  0)1  the  litigfuii»n^  if  EO^i  46rfr 

pM  llMit  a;  tfonttdewiUef  number  of  voundifishvihoiiU 
^  ther^ttt- the  time.       '*•      '    ^    *  •» 

•  TbcPt  16  Meotker'ifish,  netiHy  as  <<ofiimon«S'tiie 
«ttlaion  in' this  cotrntty^  Clitft 'fe^^iignitoi^  alM^  wfaefH 
I^itdittMrfi^m  voadfnit'bf  it^  buttcy-vhicfh  th&  nece&* 
sity  of  these  tiiigratkms  Is  not  such  6^  to  be  i4i4ispf«n> 
saM^}*thi»is  ih«^^«tf.  >Ee)8^'ir«'know^Ksan  live  and 
btc>ed 'm  stttg:na«t  p6nd»fmm  wMchubereisxioooNlet, 
Iur'4^rp'^an4<«encb3  aiMd  eeteraljmhef  fisb«gttlo$  b(Jt 
Mibther-lh^f  efter  there  amivi  the  'aonnie  yarfieieilon^^at 
Hinder  <Mtier^eA«ci»iMtaiftees,  nuiy'perh{^s>admit-^ui 
d(w>bl«  '  Iltwhttt  pittce  tAe<eel*^pesito^4ti  ffoiiiigiia 
pftUif^c^to  others^  whm  it  4a  it  |yerftict  fnsedomy  i  I 
tttt^w  notr  dt  ^helh^  tfe^^'yomig  fry  ^dskfA^oqpA 
«fciii'ttfi^#da  llk^isAi,  4bi$.  the  sahuM'dotii'ai  a  cevtain 
{Ailo^^ii^  gyow^h^^t  cannot 4^  jj«Butiifa»a:ftnMiir^ 
4^eny^MyiiCKim>obteivflfion4n  onti  ^at^idulttt  cdse^  and 
%^  kMW^^blit'  it  'hafr  been  observed'  b^  kAi^  iii^  ^imilMr 
«$¥MDAd€a!Ateft;  that  in  the  inoaCb  of^  Jfane'in  tklAiytiif, 
nMtetiai^  swarole  itf  yonng  eela  m^dte  «  prd^refv  'iwim 
tllkfeN^^  pap^of'theriv«t»  t^ani^ds^tbe  high^r^imtlp^ 
^tototfd  atid"  unt«inHted  afl^linty  Om  tifity^tYWt^ 
'l^flkfg^'  L'hhd' Occasion  ton^mark  tfela  fAtenbtnen^h 
]|i"fbi^*lfver  D^^in  Aberd6enihir£>>  ^^sretoiid'^l^. 
4iimMriA<j^(p^h«pil,«comrtt>uted  tG^  t^tiditi  tikr  pMi^r 
Is^tMf  pittfce^\h\t'thet^t  which  mtiy'vevy'^a^f^he 
^bb^ed>  vUbHe  i^  id  pafeini^  irillj  ^\:a\  itgii^rifty 
^  ifthel^^ced.  Tbt  etVk  a  fish  tfaat  96ertia '('tiAllfte 
'tb«?  th»ut)  140  diliiitii^  Ainnitlg/^Mrreatns^  arid  tbei^fbre 
ikoJA^  Hiil'  part  nr  (he  Hver  Habere"' ihe'currttiVi 4s 
^rMiig'.  1^  bad^  probably/ biienthiaell^tnmtant^  thikt 
^jkiliMl'ibtin^  iiy  tfa»  ^d  riycp  De^^ .  totiiUy  to  abAfi- 


'otily'ffldt)^  the'edgeft  of  'theriv«n:'cteMft<tDl!h«'tNLhki: 

•ttftle'<5ttfioiwr.-^  ■  •    -    J-;'...:'      ..j   \*..      -•. -b 

^    Hftving  ^bikkioH  at  onef  tilde  •^t6^^wift4'M4i]M% 

nth  ^dohg'Hllifti  ^g^of  ihtf'tt^r  j^>  aiih  mi«K«tt¥iipftd 
1ttfl^whb%»tf  I  ixrtM,  very  4»li^  the  itfcrk^tilkatk  IHi;% 
^ttDit^r '  D^  fiftMy  oc(iltbidfi$  afbiig'  '(hfe '  nttftgitt  of«  ifMNib 

Mti^  tby^^yt^^  iiU'hbMt  ldAlM!i«kig  j^tit^litt^  Wl^ 

ififhkA  fh^'Mrttiil!  w^briskef' «haii  li9utiIrk«it»#Mib 
F^d^lvkf'^  kMd  >df  vii)rktdiy«  mbtiM  ih  iii'IM» 

WHj^Kng  bf^  ai^ma),  ^lakkig  eSbirtd '  ^  rffidV^tlib 
«iiV*etrt.' *l'Ut<Jopfcd'AWirrt,  aAd  pot  «f Jf^add'itto^'tl* 
Witef^'tiy  'tdttch'  !Jh€^rirte,  WJtH  A  Vim  »to^xiiAiJH€p4*i 
k'trfe^  tlie'*HiiiEr'b^c^thef'dfebottiirfu^.^rtte^ 
«ti^roaf«tfcd4V,^arta  J'  dMrfd'toth;fr^n6lfttf«g^ttPilfehW^ 

'rifii^'Wduccd?  m^'tof  ^amtrie  it  vei^  lifettfljfK'*** '' 
bie^'^e'/cerred/ib  Kiyt)b^UaIlitetotiUkinetit;^tMt4lfii 
lih^^Wai'fetbi^  by  iin 'briJtotlrHipiea  ■^ib'^d?*** 
e»dfl>  mbvfn^  fht^atd^ifrh  gi-eat '  cd«rt ty, '  wtaA tly^i«ntb* 
krti^'iA^fitiet  ab  a  Idng  «e  of  feoldiers'tit^hf'^laicb 


•iift.Ii€fui.lieft#Ili|o(^  efM2)Q^d  Mf  a&inchHift  leo^,  but 
.*i^^«ie/i^4tf  >9esp^^rim%ily..fpr{ned  like  t^e. common 
fiekn  Tibe  tinft  mjgh^  jpiE^nhap^,  ^9(i*^x^  avacage,  coi^wt 

duak  besog  ii>  difierent  degrees  of  (orvc^s^a^b,  90! 
^([A«l«l4<^^ea4lb.•oU)|^^yfWld&  the  line  unifonn  without 
Mi^4h4fig49)ip|Uofeajar.  I^r«pj(a  ^,Any  sort..< .  I  obs^«fl 
^ftaemlwiib'gmfti  ,a(|efii^i(^  for .^  Jong  tirn^y  fad  am 
««oni»ka^'4;^a^f  ^b«y  fidy^inc^d  with  :^  pr^rd^  qF  v)ot 
*^i9'  tb^  fouf!-;jEnil»9i  an  hoqj;..  TbU  ipn^f4:&4  Qontk- 
^e^Miriittfi^iQ^rttpUqtn  ^igbt  or-xjlay,  f^r  ^gbt 
4liy« U)e«iAitrliMt/i  MoaaifH^ {U ibat.pUf;^:  bQw,mi)9b 
•Ikinglfiik  €)MAiA^j  IMd  aqjOppp^tvmff)^.  of J^aqiingK 

^'}^{pUm  I'Crafefl  the  ri>jfi>w  i»rpQ(?e.tooJ^ 
jiisrNie»(vb€(b9r)tb«re  ^^aa  isjafnij^pdme  th^ioe^  ^n^r^il^ 
^ij»taH,(|]f^p«Qta  tba«anie«  Jb^  Y^^.m  ^V^^  ^^y 
AoKM^j/Mt  dieip)»?er>vheFe.i.oba^vjp4rfb^.w^f  ^'g9r 

4lMid(]  of  going  l»,a  #ul)  dp«B^  part, of  iJtw  pv^v  w^h 
1(iniigh%  have.faiind  at  a  &^  xnftbja  ^stjapcfi^-^nri  J 
4)^y^wa^  isgi:i^.Xha|.I^l}i  not;  ,ai^  l.tb^nk  «it,pf;9r 
JM)e. .iba^  I  abooW  fch^rc  ihave,  lost  ^b^  .pf  ,tl^cm  i,  ,fojr 
tlifiv^  ,%y  Qiig^t  haw  bqen.  4ispprsed.fno.f9  cqn*% 
llill^ilg)^  I  fbe  ^^M^  bo4y  of  Ibe  rjvqrt  an^  QOjuld  no^i 
pf  vM()9t»fy'ha}^e  boei[i,ob«iqrved,  eap^ciajly.if  ihei.^a.t^f 
ivtodew^i*  a  dar)i  uwddyboVona^  lt,is  Rrpbabj^ 
ibnt^Pi  ibi^  nfianptfjT  ^he  m4gT4Uoa  pf  /^^  ^.l^»9ArfI 
n»(^^fiad  ottigt  Uik«  place.  10  4  a^cb,gi^/a$Qr  ^xtqif 
in ti«iaii!r'^b^  FiwiP,  ha*  bewft  rjt^.Uttlfi  obaervpd.     ^^., 


i^  » 


4^  C^  ^tiie\MignUm^  vf  Eeb; 

^9l^%f»i8lfei9l9fwbi{^mu«i(liaYelbof  p«feed>a<iiiiiifciW 
^.X^tm^fifj mpi^dif-: >^Wi3ia| , becomes! >of  suehiiiiik 

^  qms{^9^sfm  Qf.thejj'fear  byifaej  fljtini?  jtnscifsrtif  fisfati. 

lid^goW)  ^jpt^yj^(iHi^i4^t9bk.hkc^  coixunoalp  cbIU 
ift^^tiWWtfjf;  ii^i^^w.4fi<*>  in/wbicb%rcai<ipMte 
Jiifelp.  pi  jffils ^ aee . (piM!igl>ib«  1 1 •  Thcfle ,i wajo  bo  takm -by 
hooks-  and  lines  during  any  of  the  sunimQCf>iQontfatai| 

ftt^fflhiypl^.Uim  i^.ift  I  fouftd*.  ibftt  .f<beitffibpidiroDtiad;lif 
jf^gi^lt  jii^jigijcit^f  4i9C(|V€ffi  Aa  Aae^dtablcj  ]ifO{ioiiik]&lD 
i^e,/^9i9()|h^jlQf^  byjitbe;f»fsi^cr,thinughiwbiolr;iil« 
v^^ri  A^WSi&Qm>  ifc  ^ . t^  a¥fl«: ;  At  dxs^  ssiusod  i6f <«lie 

.{f^^  ^f^^ii\)9i,t:pdS$gtf^.A  kkod  o£  box^L^ortdiJest^  tket  i^^ 
1^99^4  rW.ctfti  %H^n^  .&ee^  ipflbage.  to!>l»  ^watery  uAiWt 
A^gft  ^Q$A  6§|^  that -exceed  a  ^ertam  stze^.  (i  ThitlsM 
4:|f,,9hf^t  i^ey^tff  morning  emptied  fif  ks  fisfav'«ibiab 
ll^gjjhf^f^.  fi^^flrt-iilk.SWjh,»bttiidwoc  MB  to  taqaite^smi^ 
^qS)  ,tQ.J»e,,qEirripd»off.in,  oaytii.  m  The..&|ifing^BWO>tt 
fppjtinue?,abpwt.ra  mQ9tb;$  .before  oc  aftep- \^hidii  tin« 
f^ffiWaW^^ .cw.bp  taken  ioi. tbftt.wfy;)j»jdMit?At 
c))g5t|^  thet>;reitM^vcd^  aiad  xhe^  puftage  left^Atet^"-  ^ 
iit;l9 1^yiUj»hirfi  akp  a  ^untiar  (furaoiicfi  posmkif^bf 
^)^jgh ,gfcrt  qu^fli^itieR  qf  j^.areiaken  eFeign/fB» 
^\>pu|,  Waf»ui»fit€r,.iwb«sre  the  livew)  am  anully^^ 
|a;^QpS:>.rapi4i  lA^eir'  cpur^e  tbaain  miiDy  otber^fiartf 


Ok  die  MigrMm^hf^'lRd§)  4» 

sftnKrdu^  ainl  the  nivmte^id  ^refiiUyidiMct^iAU^'oMf 
cibMod.  .The  pter«(m^>|K)6ef8i»g  tllesomUk  h)fliiirkig 
founds  by  long  experience,  th^tw  gMtl  fiiriMi^r^f^lStie 
itabbgoiclovin  tbe  rivtti'tformgtJcfiPfifiy'flbdd'Clt^  h&fifiens 
about  ^the  tagiakimg  oifi>Ota>tei^^^8bb  ytai5  'bttv^e^d^ 
vwed  aMki»d:>of-'bi9»oV'dite8t^  Wtn^iM  ^1the'i!^e'; 
3*lneh  itfaejn  C8)t  aiv  eeM|tart^;  'ttn^  th^  tti«fi  flBlt^  Hi 
«i  cutniq^nM^t  p<iti4)f' the  nvei^  4kiit('thtfs  'gteatqddhi 
Ittia  <if.«eb  ore  cauglhty  which 'tliey^l'ia  vefy  gri^d 
aoeomHu  Bot  they  ifiod  aba,  tb&t  Yif6^  'Hi  wdr'tb  ^ibflhL 
tibiuag- can-  ho  oaken  in'  this'Vuiff  at  'dtiy^^hef  seaMll 

Cr:th6'seari"  •' ''  ■•        '-"   -"'''  * '  *   '^^'    *' 

v>  Wilder  tb^eds  thatt>ii^tbttd'imii^t'?ti'«iiis^(]Mi^ 
theiffiiea^  are  near*  the  breediAjg'  Ufhei'  iA^^iM  ^ttk6h 
aitmliiob^HBceiid  the  M»M«QiiaU'att«aB^jtn4i0^inbi-beM 
aaeeiftaiiMdii':  Jj^rabablf  Uity'>aref>^lilQt'iifi^^i«htey"id^ 
jMHytiKke  liift  fshiicu^  than  le^fi  afnd»  dUt'i6Py^6Mitfikf; 
}iutfat.!attd  iidiy  aa  faaddoeks'  «M"itVifaiki«f]^^y^Wheii 
aheiyjaiie  iniittt^^Qe.  tTt^ig  probobiej  tttati  thUfe^^di 
Jefoait  their  young  floniea^bereiieaf  ^iHa  mbutiis  6PW6 
flriyert.  That  tfaeae  -  large  eeb  aste&d  <  the-  firet^  agria 
ifeidBo^r  floasMi'Of'  ibe>  year  AW  lSiey>  rc^am'  tb^ 
/oraaer  iiaQiit%  there  ia>>rtMM/'ftoni'r^a^dif)^  and' ahii^ 
Jii^>}4orjupp68e;  knt  their  i^tfoff^&iti  'tl!ri9'tedt)etft'ti^ 
jMBfe^  that' i' know  of,  be^vi  ramai^k^d  by'leniy^one/^'TMit 
liiDcoaiittaiice  opfistM  tovM^ih^n^'ri&ptcthti^Miii^i 
because,  the  sanee  Cboiilititedo  aiet  take  pla6^  fbr^li^«. 
i^veniig  them  mtfafir^'progreia  upward^  "W^r^^t  eVen 
ABtaioy.  aa  for  that  itr  thelf  defeceklt.  Th  the  'Uttef 
oase^.tfary  am  precipitated  by  the  carreht  hito  ftftd* 
atioos"  where  they  caonot  so  easily  make  their  bsfftpe^ 


n 


'ifi^'tfaas^ohidQrtbe  aAli(miion'orbfabeiver89'9fr^tBaqr;lB(k- 
•pen  jn^tbi^r  agocndingpn>gve&;  '.nTkey  sny  jtwrgAai 
M4rit  'ttitamgted  in  tkeir d^MMttif^ibadtttaoratti 
mbtm  mimibd  were  pbfttd  lo^wwdt  the  cmnat^c Wi 
(Mutd  not  be  done  in  tiM&v  iBCvnditig  •progseft^'anJ 
although  devices  cMtii  onmes  have  Uen^iiuiaatf  i&r 
eiiftohing  M1A6II  iiv  aftc^nding  tbcrviveffi'}  ^ft%  tke^^ro* 
greOi  of  e0]s  'in  that  direction  h«^ng  iMf^hna^m- 
iWirked^  lio  c6iktrivmoc  that  I  hm  ii^atd'of  M^^ 
^^dMtig'  ikem  hukettk  d«^ri^  It  dught  atenor  k 
4#mMM>eped^  that  the  ctlvrtDt^iivb^n  >Ae'^riv«»iiMs 
mnUM,  mM  Idim^  chem*  fonvaid  ^k  tfaoiitperMhim 
•Whticb  tht7  ^'^  new  observed  in  mit^h '  gtteUHP  mm 
iMfS>thM>fiit  anyotber^  doav  «>ratider-4itmabcfinBM 
kjpiVttiMift  t -  ^^i4Hietti^  in  ftiounting^  tiieirim^ ifefofift 
gvofty  b)r  bfiftkg  Dioie  cquaUyt  4ivtdid  hbiDiighr  ilttD|iir 
pfiriod 'of  litoiey  mu&tjbemucb  Mufiefctptibl^'ifoj  ^loi 
Oiiifilfttatidn  of  thd  opidic^;  ctmt  thoBJ  pa^^ 
baveeteaptd  notice  n^reljjiiiamjaurM 
llaini^  ^tfertiad  a»  it,  i  nay.  be  vlbvad  ttolinmd4 
UMy  aUhoagb  thete  (is^  reason 'to  btf  rfvi  ifanti'thiifa^iii 
Vm  n  ««M«  lit  the  ^i^gdoBi^  espedatty  at]chIaR)MflnM 
their  «Mg|ivfMmsfnarihtts/or  datttisbietkkespaiawliid^ 
the  eels  at  the  fegnkt  seaaon  do  iBiotid€ipattid)afaawnri 
ytSt/nnlefe  ft 'be  4iv  tbe  t«v^  cases  jil^M  desq^tibii 
which  are  so sittiilor  mkiady ^hoogtrjaqtoasited  atifusii 
It  di#iwei^  as  ^  kbve  no  rMsn  to^tuspept  >thak:tt)^plNRU^ 
Ikes-  thei^  adopted  have  boen'  coixmuumit^'froai^ 
mie  to  the  other,  a  simiiisr  prognrfs  tA  thianisbiUw 
never  bten* reinarked.- '  For  my 'ovmpan^  XAgBs^xvk 
%,  doubt,  from  the  abovo  statted  faaia,  iihat  ai^'sipaiir 
prpgreTs  in. ail  ^ases  must  take  p]aoe.,uiider,aiiviis^ 


i^ttnBmtsateB^  mi  1  am  firariy  oonmiDbd^.  tbal  liy 

'.«nm§nntiilt"ttiat  dqmou  will  augg^gi  <mi  ftiiQb:«ic«%. 
Mwnsj*  imiqfr; bfiMAdtti  JsbMttft  of>lhiai«f»rt(  iwy.fae 
uilaWiabodrtn  sHitatiottt  wIhw  l^Uberto  aotbtng  iof  Ap 

oT<|t >i)» .ptriii^.iiRDteftfiMyi  .|0r.p«iiwi|ii|  4m|.  if.  thp 

oWMclin^Jht^r Jimi^  cf  .ihetr  prpgr^iby  to  d^ipfiA^Vff^ 
liivaoMMK  fot^tOftUDglhoA  ip  ibelr^^se^nt  spiMiy))^ 
aimilar.'to  Ike  cOQStrn^iiQii  of  cruives  foF  84}nH)|% 
m\mk 'webifbe ^oor^ta v^y ^HAiiif  fjicpence*  «|>09 
ihoM  anwH  L'  riUa.  i « specbUy  tl^i  coiiwiiuiii««i^.  witk 
ammptlDr-Mkar;  finr  Ihougb  tbd;  banks  vimmtQfiMi- 
floifeAjdai^j^oodb^  yeliif.  these  ednttaps.  <)ci?iipjif4 
49n£»tt  vftfltiii  of  tlto  liliy.  imhea  in  >ttf  uaual  mti^  Af 
lofs  could i. be jUMtafiMdl  doiiog flofMfe|>  afitibeattftng^ 
tf tliia'puvrtiil  iivould  at  UmI  fhne  intarrttpt  tbeirpn^ 
gmffiiDfiwATda^    Itiia  vtsyfimbabie  ako^  itMif/lli^ 
litqpfcefejdoiifMktid  Bttucoi  ibqi  nay  doit  xnorQkit 
•Qndjrilhaat  tbeyidftooaod^  especially  Mrbere. :  tjbis.  ^fi^4r 
iim»klcadw»  nU  iss  tkerefbrc^  in  brisk  jrupnUig^fttfeaffif 
tk«tlwciftl^iiMSt'..likftIy.beablo  todiacoiief  tboi^f 
^OMltaitecb'duit  affect  these  sugrationa. 
tfbJiviBsy  be^fffoper  alsaio  mnarki  thai  if  .my  couti 
jeatarer  inap^c^ng  the  p^riodiosl  migmtions  of  tbia 
kiaA]ofriiak:be  weU  founded,  and  gQn^raJ^  it  qi^f  t% 
folbw^'lhaitfewar  eeia should  b^foum)  19  those  l^k^ 
wfal^reJlia.sivater  M'^  ifeues  from  them  fails  oyer .1^ 
aiBap.ratk^  fanning  a  deep.  ca8GBdi^>.  .than  ia  othen 
where  the  iiommimicati<m  with  the  ^a  ia  more  fc«e| 
Woattse^  though  the  aala  might  ^e  pr^ipitated  ov^ 


it  in  thm'  deseent,  the  y&oingftfmmWht  lteife%# 
ttrrapted  intfaeir  att4»ip«»  tomsDihid  bvcr-it.  'lEjLtk^ 
lotob  is  the  case  with  Loekugohit))  a  large  ftoh  wMer 
lake  Jnnifae'Bliire  oif  Soibtrlaiid  i«i  SkMltiiidi'  €iui  ii^ 
of  my  readers  inform  me  whether  eels  abound  mtMit 
kbe.^r  hotvg  a^d  ivlMditr  those  that  att^'Aere^fdAbd 
ztein  mtf  rc^jeistar  disfeinguisbaUQ  frdfti'OCh^m^  t^ 
n6i  it^hese-  lole  waf  >ecits  in^kf  far;  that'  diere'«iiilktte 
9tim^  I  |)dive  no  doubtp  bat  tfaer  qUflUioiviiii,  lare^t^ 

ifttepjcawfatdfJn-'.^  •'^'  •  ■•' '  ■ ""  ■'ii'\.  ■'»  -:t.rti«jiii«/i 
)ti^hefmJgt&tioii6  bf  Jiefringsj^  though) tte$:4(mtM|« 
^(tfieine^alil<!be6ftmuch/gMatepi|«n«^qcieff(^(i^fii^i 
than ' that  rof^eitll6r>of  tfae&rh)«r^'afi#  acHi>4«fiPliBAift 
altod  ffhMDtbos^  ibe>'i  With  rcgafdr  td^te  4iill^^^ 
mdy/hodord^i  i  though'  ^6m  i  iitibtftotiaft  ib^4ftftvMstfl( 
^Br>jtu%ai|Bnt  icilteBpkvtcy  th^tif^tealnao|r($^^ldiM 
1i»f  &k&;inteHig^oer;  so  thbt^  i^ltliimghf  vir€  haWi^fliiitt 
toileaoKv^we  bafl^emKhing  to  unieKfni  not^^d^v^i^^lt^ 
ijird  t0  berHhgsi^fev^  though'  Give ikhdHvll^re^flSit^ 
'mffAtiat  be^iaddtd  extremely  ^litmied,'^<e^  p^r^WI 
who  has  bat  glanced  at  the  subject^  b^tie^^lfM'i^ 
haff{ft>tfioix>i%h' knowledge^  ^eimiy^fSi^tti^  ^ji(iM:t- 
990  tbeftolgn^iocr  of  %h'a<  interesting  iiidetiliffav^  iwhrq 
^G^:iiaptfkbt  hiar«iaforoglatiof^  ni«yt  V  ^s^^^^taf 
Itarttotilaifsilafroetingifti '  Yet  {  ain  fi0ty'in?<u^«^«Ni 
4f  iaiu)r(GimiinBtance'respe^tt^  the  tiati^tiMliit^i^ 
l}ifiifae«ringl'&at<iB  hm)Wedji  in  atuth-^bbsoirtAy^ildtltti 
^dti?sA\vsriikmf^p  sothak  we  hat&^<nAterdk^40UiiiMM 
bffaii»/vi»icib:bc|gin4^r  search  after  (tf«dfiit4iiibiK9i;' 
Ibbx  andf Jiiii^tlmig^^  afsodgdly  cai»'fa)d  >dO'ititiNtfrWf^ 


On  Af^Migrdtiowirf.^  the  O&Hiugk        4<f 

t^  ibf^  -feelmgs.  of  'iMii'in^w^raly  that.tnaoypqmiiitf 

^^^oTsary^Spm.  to frae:ihito)6ekesiMxbiisrii^iB{ 

:.'Wfa«t  .fenders  Uie  caa^i pailiaalarly. kopdefs i kif^tM 
pntstnt  ififttaooe  ky  tliefboauttfiiLmrapik^Qfidiek^ii 
lieiqittluitba^  been  invtentcd.reflfpediiig  tbi^^matteii,  i\m 
kegth  of  time  that  •  il  .bas  >  |>eeii  reccuved'  by  lal^stbe 
lU^nary  wOrM  as  ^a  «iekiiQwi«%oQi  Uiith^  aad  ^iieiiigk 
authorities  (if  great  names  shall  be  adixifited>W)8«pil^ 
thm^.mi^'be  addufiedi  ip^^appoit  of  iti.  '^j^t^niaiblTite 
of.AU.th^HO  AutbQiiiieSi  it  will  not  bedliHcak^i Jjiitika 
f^9»» .  to  M^Qiv^  tbat , w^ .  ascertained .  (bds  tu)  tctidentti^ 
coptr^ftt  t^M:  isyaiie^ii  4^  of  neoe&ityc^  oontpeLdte 
anml^Tfi  itM^irfifj: : wbaMii^r  reludiimfiils  \4  >naif  <&^oif 
tbe'ifi?<MlPti^..oo^i;VtI]!r. tO( abaodqa 7tbe  fajqioljiasisiit 
HMens^ile^i  wha^iofer.diSiculiy  be  v^ff|gi&^\wi^si\Tl^ 
aoD^^rtbat  aball  {)f ovo  sali^facioiyi:  <but  a9/e|V9c,!h4 
kpgn^fl^  oiu0t4  /aiiftll  leveots^nhe^abandoitad  l)efi>ve  thi^ 
fim  \^  iljifco WTjedy  he'  has  no  other  «ltdma^«rfthiai:Jer 
$i^lf^.tbaitr^omse»  ..>!  'i./i'.>rfv/ 

.i^|i0  (be.  |MW9n  >wa8  lbaii.£jist.pi:A>liabedoilieBpad 
pulaH  wouot  of  ttie  mignatioeiCif  hf  raings^ilibav^  pfsi 
yAliib^iabi/^toJidami  bot.tbatiUi(\«aaad«itt«kiaBi« 
MM^0cppiimt;b^fiMre  Abe  jrearn55fi^  •wbeo/GuiK»liaidiai[ 

faaithcx^.^MitiiKliy'det^U  it  as.sach  in  aftearlj^thr^fbaii^ 
tMWliiin)M^Jli<^  it  •!»  tow  dcBoribe(|^faiid-T|t(hasHbe^ 
C0|^¥^>^^^^>'^'  ^^  auiboriitka;  h]ii  all  thennpiimf 
ttelL)jb4!H»r^Q6e.,tf«at«d  of  cbe- herring Kfahbrji^  vrkb 


m       6m  tkc^idi^i^om  ^  the  Uming: 

Indiofikm:  df  dbubt  ««  to  atiiy  fmnicotor  rbp^titifik 
^Bj^^hreiv^byiJEtiyof'theiD^  l^eoUtlin^of «lu»«)^ 
tcm&re.&Bfoilow: '*  '    ".mj/ 

r  The  great  tvoeptaeie  of  kembg8>  ikieodtfig  4o  Hm 
«eooQbt  the  qffuHnea  geMiuin^inrgnfi&'stJOTe^bmn^ 
front  which  ihe  whole  t»oiU<  is'  supfMod  mittiiieri* 
nng^  is  the  great  VfoKtbtm  Oceans  ^  in  thli  «nei£ 
]pfairBd  veifeait9  ibef  iure  naid  to  bd  ftccttfmMffof  4i( 
iiliaMase  i]iiiltitiKle&  during  the  early  p«tvt''*d^  4Mfi 
year;  from  whence  there  ifsira6*fo«tty  mnwMf^iklM 
tbe.Biid^oF  &^^:of  bogionteg  of.Jkifie  -(amthyitHit 
wonid  setflSy  nfter  the^same  (sidandr  «!9  ^a-^avkmiri^F 
beet  tfrue  in^tn  the  parent  hive),/iflh  ithHriin^kivmali 
nf  >henriags,  wbloby  pvoebtdivg^nid  si  .'oeii^fk:ted>Mf 
in  a  softtchtrii  directioti^  gniduiAiy  ffll  4ilif ilie)  sooflMr 
maa  tkatdie  ia  ihetaDuvffd  ef>tfatfff»|irc^ftiisltUflhl^ 
metife  wnnnm  or  icboale  i;>fvhenMg«i '^ast  ie^nte^* 
l^teally  calkd)  •  b^ve^  (Accor^g'  tc  this  *  aiArwift^  fNffj 
ceeded  joiiur  in  dbeir  eom'se  as  to  i^fft'<lti6Jtntt# 
0f  SbetlsDd  toward  or  befi»re  'the  Mddfo'  tf'JMii^ 
Mfiie  the^e  klands^  oppomng'  their  'pwigmh/'^MKoipA^ 
the  herrings  to  sefMurate;  me  body  of  tlfe'il^>^Tt»a^ 
forward  along  the  eastern  6hbre»^th^te>}^^9{^i<^^ 
inrtfaear  progreffr  fill  nil  the  Idebs  ^[ifrtA^^ttdfiifiiS^^ 
narrow  arm  of' the  teti  breaking  'iiito  tWhM}  i^^ 
'are  Locb^um,  Loch-duich,  mH  a!14heo*hd»'fcffls%^ 
the  ^itteftt'Higfalandd]  afid  bays  M  thcf  v^e^ni'booKft^ 
of  die  eontinenty  the  Baitio  being  inctodlrd  kttkmf^ 
number.  Part  of  these  atfll  go  forwafd,  ifi^tii  *i#Mdl* 
tie  "detached  small  schoales  which  appear  \w  thd  bl^ 
<)F»  the  eastern  coasts  of  Seotland;  HSlHrprbettrfidg^ 
fcrward,  ^liey  at  length  reach  -the  coist  of  NofftHt' 
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"about .  tbi^  beghlniag  cf  Octobevv  vrfictie  Ae  fiahcfif  jof 
Y^imiiMbili  then  find  tbem;  but>  what  i&  smgobriy 
remarkable,  none  have  ever  been  found  eti  ^e  o{ipc»« 
-fittt!  ooaats*  of  Holl^ndk  The  great  4>edy  of  -the'  fish 
V^ogk'by  thifl  time  inuch  divided,  they  pioeeed  mty 
'4ii'  smtll^nnrnhm  to  the  soutWard^  andy  toaatin^ 
round  ^bb  sDlithern  Ihorcl  of  Britaif^  «bey  finaUjF 
wilb^  with  >thirir  bt^tbren^  which  had^  aoparalcd  innt^ 
llffn  tki  Shetland,  about  the  I^and^s  End  of  Ckninmlly 
^HHur''thi  bcgkuiitg6f  wiater*:  •    .  .  t     .    »^ 

:i  Bait  of  the  sch^ak  vHhkh  went  alon^  the  weatetlk 
"Qoaata  of.  Shedand^  aoon  meeting  the 'Orkney  isbmda^ 
1lwv&  fiUfftll  ibe  baya  on. these  ooittts- tUtt  «h^y  cn^: 
OfhmMrti^pdiief  hod7^.MUL.piK>C0edihg  ^oelieuleA 
(oifTthisae^ishnda,  bt  tot^si^t.tibe^nordienir  juuts  <if 
*S«0(Undiaiidi't^>ifeBterni46lesy'and^ate:  tfaUi  IbroedL 
oatotmonit  to  dinAsiioikelfiart  cdntinuingitheir^prou 
fiff^  t>Bliwaa.tbe^tnom  Jaiid  and  the  mestetn.  iskuidtf, 
ifa«]Q(tbicp^>g»irigt^iig  to  tbe-wostwaid  of  thefee^bhertda^ 
4Hiflg.  t|^  hAySieiC  tbdse  coiadU  m«thdr>pibgre&;  'Tbey  ^ 
thftyinp^fs^^eii  .betjn^een  the  mafn  land  ami  ifaeJabtf 
1i4|f^>^^e|ip4i)ivfent  proe^eduig  at  thesame  -tinie  ahing^ 
tt|iij^^t.c^MtfB,of:I>dands  tilb  finalijf^j,  ihe  rtetaiMl 
€||f  4^&  |ij^p^iyi«JM>ns  join  their  lotig-ki$^<xmipatikKia. 
'^H^  \Nl^oW|8  (Of  rConvwattj  vt4iere  :they  disappeai^i 
^;,fl^^if.4#  >ytU'B^  th^  cmi  but  ^obod^  kn^iv^ 
HB%r):l9it4^(;oHgi^  M>itattpn  m  thoNoethem* 
<WQfi^.bt>'i^4)r;At  the  1114^1^  tiaM  toraet  out* 
aiKW^ilhefa-i^lDAQAlfrogrcdar  '. 

f'^JipW^Uifew  worda,.ar«i  tbe!Oiitlme»of  the  takthatL- 
hoftj|t^Km\djiaod  gravely  rejktted^aa  undeniable  facu^ 
i>XiiHt>Ppr  )«yriiMps  for  thjree  hnildred.  yoara  past.  ^^Nb 


induceil  ^hen)  to  cQinpiji^f  *n^  iW^tS^f^^ 
vfhich  it  \A  ss^id  to  r;p»|,  and  i)"^  to^j^t^^^j 
doubt*  either  its.^nuh  or  jjJB  fa}  ^X«.^,',^J^^^j 
ever,  find  that  this  ha?  beqi  dwp,e  J)^^  |^^  ''mjiylii^ 
jKe.la^k,  thps  Vlte,  Jiw  U3¥^|,f*H3»^/rfi^  „i 
I  ai.yself,..Jike  m,o8,^o(  tjjp^^^l  o,gu^^|j^ 

read  thi84or^,^|H'S9»Fyo)i~mWol/''W^#, 

.this  tale. jft  alM«?,R/K?ft;j.,ff'fi¥»llfi8JtiH/!»  Wj&W 
Qf  th?  q»^t  .rfspf.c^^ls.|#^nfig^jj|l4,5^ha,jyHj|te 

U^W\th  attcntiQ;j^,/.^.^h^,4.^^g^jMjgj|U^ 
«.<'Vv«7„9f  the. J»h?ri^8^  jy^^},^  <^  ^ypiHU 
the  year.  ,^704,,,,  ,P^^  njy  ^^||9{^  ^j^M 

o^m(5Ft5i|g.w^tb^jjt,b|^^ifij}^g^<pgj,j^  ^ 
pected^  I  found  myself  involved  in  a  chaos  ^ 

qs^drat?  wth  t.in|.i|^^»5  ftyw^m/ftih "  ..„_  _ 

foiLa.  tiipf,  ip  t^e.tt^iiM(  jt;^t;^<^9;)$|)y^^     j 

tq  set,  asid^  ajl.  i4«^  ..?£  Uyf»#f^  /^fiSHWit^y 
,Jfii,d,.^  .la  attcn4  tP,  M,flrf3|,<^,fc,^«B» 
■Md,  JMtin0>arcfttUj^<^«|?i|)}k^^         SF^tW* 

^  -  II  .JoV 


I 

Oh  ilii  "mgrationi  of  tfu-'Herrkg.        i^i 
Uiie  f^3Ker'tn«n  ih^selv^,  1  'foiiiiidj  h'&id'been'embarl 


HdUd  In  the'tkhieVay  m'I  Waki^'s^ 'that' when  OiVv 
'^HoipitA'  to  givie  kcadnUiki  \l\tw"ofAe'f^ti^'k 
'  WKKh'th'ey'ouglii'lo  YoilbW^'  it  wdufd'iA'  geneml'li^ve 
ftA'W'a  b6n(}u(f^'(U(tRihe!y  different  froiii't^'at  wbicli 
tt^  ^SmhmI  themsetves  under  fhe  tiecefsiVy  of  idheriti^ 
ID  m  |^rtctice;,tnus  it  required  a  sfeady  attention  to- 
3<s!ci^d)inate  between  trie  diVeotionS  they  gave  ai'a  rule 
ij^  toodhbt^'  iind  Unk  proco^are  they  actually  djcl  iilbpt 
in  the  pr(^e(:uti6a' of  their  tjusmefs;  'the  last  of  which 
iikni^td  Mi'cix^^tiA  iik  firsi  was  With 'equal'  cm- 
!(«yi  M^V  k^egltetfedi   ftor'was'U  titlaVfer  4  veiV 

)SkitM  tdaitU  iliH^&iits'  tlius  obtkin(itt,"tiikV'th^e 
BHcydr  km  Un'g-Uvfed  hypothesrs'b^tiid 'clearry 
y^ifiitkxiL'  ''TB^  fkds't'tlitW  fogetker'iii  m'Ap^ii- 
WWit»  ^>oW  dtat  i  'pnitoied'to  ihi  dmdi'itte^'^f 

fWHaineti^'V'^^')^  iMbrthern  flslMties,  aniio'ifsi, 
ttak'lUkt' t>6^  iiUce'  published  in  tKe  account  of'ttVe 
#ilGlidr<  Aji|i^dik.  1(^6.  <;  to'which -the'  bunbus 
iMldbf^  whb  wants  jyi'  iaformatiotf  on  this  subject,  1s 
^bMd;''  the  lew  (Icto  that  fo]l6w  wUl  be  s^iffiei^nt, 
>ft  thebr^MUt  occastoh,  to  show  die  fallacy  of  that 
lK|K»tSe»Is.  ■'  ■'■'■■  ••'..•■'  •'••■*  •'V'T 
"^^Ifllie  hj^^besTs  JlbbVe'stated  faadbeen-wt^  found^, 
Utii'Siltiiig  fbr  herrings  in  all  the  Europeain'Wis  d6gUt, 
Hti'l^i^  first  ib  the  most  northerly  part;  aniif  '^r^- 
^^rioaH^' extend  to  (be  AwthWd;  btit  bbw  do  &M'^\l 
%M  (opMit  stUkd)  iJtbough'  inudi-  irr^Iarify  \iti- 
Xyb'with''tesi>e6k  \o  the  tliheMrbeti  ttlc^  fishelry  cotH- 
'<to^ices''6a  difertet  (tarts  of  the  tiMst;  ^^t  there  iHin 
'imnie  ieaiet'  t  sotf  of 'onlet^baeiSrable,  ^bich;-  tbtei^h 
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not  invariably  Iteady,  is  neyertheleik^,  on  an  average 
of  yearS)  pretty  uniform*    In  thi&  86n9e  then  it  may 
be  ^aid,  that  the  earliest  herring  figheries^on  the  coa^ 
of  Britain,  are  those  on  the  coasts. of  the  Isle  of  ;Man^. 
and  in  Loch*fine.  .  Herrings^  on  an.  average  of.  aea^^,. 
sonsi  «re  caught  in  these  two  pbces  two  ni9Rth$^  (^t^, 
three  months)  before  a  singitQ  herring  can  be^.<9b0f  rire^' 
on  anyrOf  the  coasts  of  Sc9ltand|  or.the  Jsles  frovtf. 
Cape  Wrath  |o  the  I^uU  of  Cantyre;  though  it  if.^b-i. . 
vious^  by  ifiapectio^  of  ibemap^.  that,  ha4  t^b.yfK^'^v. 
thesis  been  just^  the  fisfaeaoould  no$  hjav^  got  Iq  eiA^esTj,; 
of  these  peaces  withont  h«?ing  (i^rst  ]^iae4..C>perWr^)i,,  .^^ 
and  all  the  other  places  betit^eathatfuod  tbQ.|ifiiI)r0iC  .. 
Cantyie*    Horn  xhepy^it  may  he-asjce^)  abmiklJl;  m*.- 
bappen^  that  f^pe  ye^ciipatrof  mq  tbey.a^  i^is,| 
in  these  tw^  «onthjBrj(i,^tation8|  .,. .»  n  ^,    .   .,    i^^jj 
Again :  .fe\f  herrings  |ire  in  geoer^l^tq  j>f.  J^^4  ^   .  * 

the  Orkney. cftfat^'vb^''*  A^y  AoflW,..b(y  <^<^^bypp^n 
thesify  aboun^  in  immense  multitki49a4.it;^fiW^Iai 
of  Junc^  yet»  iiOstead  of  this,  iti$(§eUomilhat^fn||gfo:  , 
herriQg  can  be  there  caught  at  that  seafm  •f/the  y|ar;_.    * 
and  the  fe>v.  h^ndngs  that  caor  be  there  <;augb  t  art)  tfJcea  ^i . .; 
only  dnnng  tb^  winter  montbsykmg  after •t)iqr.^rt)ftij^'«. 
have, deserted  those  scaa.  .       *^  -I  j   /  - ;   i 

Again  ^  by  <  the  'hypothecs  ve  ^ould,  ^ffffif^  Hi^V-.t 
the  herrifigs  in  thfir  pFng^s>aQuthwaii),  »in.|he^^fpii4^  I. 
of  J^ne^  wben  t^e  north  coast  of  $CQtIa;D4,  J^^^pnoHCape.j.-: 
Wrath  <  to  Thurso,  opposed  th^  prog^^is^  cpi44:  opl^^j 
fail  .to  be  thf n  puahed  inimoieuseniMllituidkeKj^paU 
the  ^r^t  and  haya  on  thts<coaat.t  The  fai^t^^^pW;^*^*.,.: 
ia,  tha^iSearpetyitty^ herrings  can  be.there^eaiigh^rand.'- 
the  few  that  tre  Ihere  found  are  cb^efiy  caught  in 
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teh  The  same  observations  dpply  to  rtieMurray  Firthy 
in  which,  towatd  Inverntefe,  a  few  herrings  sometimes 
nsay  be  ibund^  and  stiH  vtkort  during  late  years  on  the  east 
coast  of  Caiihneft;  but  here  also  the  priiK:ipaI  fishing 
season' is  wir^ter,  when  they  ought  long  to  have  aban- 
don^ that  •eoast;  It  deserve!^  ako  to  be  remarkedy 
that,  aliboiAgh  the  Diftcti/  from  the  oonveniency  and 
sale^  of  Btafeay  aotind  in  Shetland,  have  established 
that  ^tafk>fi  ati  a  general  rendezvous  for  their  bufses^ 
from  whenc^  ihey  are  to  itake  their  departure  on  the- 
96th  tjf'/aniii.to-proeecote' the  fisheries  during  tha 
eosttlhg  seaiba  wherever  thef  «hall  find  it  tsKM  cott* 
venient;  yet  the  lierritfg  iBshe^  that  the  t^ives  oc* 
waim^lifitHkim  on  4bat  eoast^  is  n6i  in  the  suianier^ 
bnt'te  the  Winter  ^tM/  It  dca^ivea  farthef  ta  b^ 
rtmatlqedy  that  on  the  coasit  df  S^eto^'  not  tnuch  to 
the  sotitb^^ftrd'of  Shetland^  the  be^?ng  fishery  neyar 
oomnsiihdes  fill  'toward  t'he  month  tX  DeeeMber. 

It  4»9''be«ti'4hresidy  stated,  that  the  supposed  pvo* 
gfe&^JUfiihc  berrings  ^ouihweitf  is  at  sueh  a  ra(«  as- 
that  th^  ieadi  Yarmotuh  about  the  n^onth  of  Oe- 
tobeil;  ^at)d  thisi  fact  fai^  been  tieetoed  th^  tabst  imde- 
niai:^ ''ptbof  of  the  tlriAh  oF  the  hypothesis*  But 
ibou^  it  be  admitted,  that  the  herring  fishery  begins 
with '  ita  iihiefe'  regularity  ^x,  Yahmmlh  in  the  OMMitb 
of  Gfdbbfery  aa  '!t-^k)e§  at.the  Isle' of  Ma«i  and  Zo^. 
fine  in  ^he  tnoitth  of  June^  yet  the$<e  two-  ftuHstf  W 
clearly^  c(ynt^adi6ting  oadh  'other^  ^/sAy  -tend  io  show 
the  groiindldsneTs  Hf'  that  hypotbesnf ;  mere  e^elially 
when  cotinected  wilH  those  ;that  hiive  beM  already 
sutedj^  fo 'wWeh  I  beg  leave  t()  add'the  fbllotving. 
About  ei^  tyr  nine  yeara  ago  a  !a>^e  body  ^f  herrings 
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nvas  discovered  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  above  Lertn  m 
the  month  of  November^  where  they  continued  i& 
great  numbers  till  the  month  of  February,   They  tave 
made  their  appearance  in  the  same  place,  and  neaily 
at  the  same  season,  every  year  since  that  time,  though 
they  have  never  been  discovered  there  till  more  than 
a  month  after  the  Yarmouth  fisheries,  so  much  south 
'  of  Ihtth,  Were  at  the  best,  and  bad- begem  tadeciitie» 
^  Finely,  ta  conjplude  this  branch  ^f  our  sabject,^  the 
herring  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire,  in  the 
^uth  of  England,  ustially  take  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  *  it  the'very  same  ttme  with  that  'it  Yar- 
mouth, bdth  which  fisfiings  are  ett^'ed  solni/  tf&Mnn 
November;  "whereas  in  the  narroii?  Watf,*with!fr1ttith 
^6!\hi  Londm  market,  it  is  vT^llitho^f  ^^liklfH^s 
\  are  caugldt  occasionalljr,  and  sold  lipi  the  strk^^i^c^  Lbb- 
*  doh,  in  the  liibnths  of  November,'  Cfeieiiittyi^'  jalitor, 
February,  March,  April,  and  May;  biit  ctii^^ ttUiis 
last  month,  When  there  is  scarcely  ^  y^i*^<Sc^h  in 
\  which  they  are  not  to  be  found  there  in  abutAIK&Uf/ nt 
whidbi  time,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  they'&Hodd 
be  all  far  tor  the  northward  of  Shetland.'      '   *'"  '"^  •  *• 
From  these  facts,  to  which  might  be  Md^Mliy 
.  more  were  it  deemed  hecefsary,  it  is  evident,' 'tnit  we 
account  of  the  migrations  of  herrings  abdV^'WifM^is 
entirely  hypothetical,  and  itf  cteatly  cotiti^^l^  % 
the  most  undeniable  evidence;  so  that  if^ei^ht  icflic 
abandoned  as  erroneous  afad  chimerical.         '  '  "^"'^ 

That  herrings,  however,  do  shiflTrom  p1ao^|t6  jjifte 
occasionally,  and*  keep  together  Yor  the  most  'psh^'ln 
great  bodies  called  schbales,  is  an'  und^iiiabSfe  ft^t^Vbt 
nvbat  the  causes  of  these  migrations  are^  'xA  i^lnfter 
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tfaey  go  when  they  withdraw  firom  our  sight,  remain 
yet  to  be  discovered.  The  followUig  facts  and  obser- 
vations^ tending  to. lead  tb  an  elucidation  of  this  cir*- 
.  fumstance,  deserve  consideration,  because,  whatever 
tends  to  develope  the  truth  must  at  the  same  time  aug-»> 
^ment  tlie  knowledge  and  extend  the  power  of  man  • 


>: 


.    k '  >■ . 
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Ti'iL  fv     -/  '    i\    •     '.v   -'!'*• .  '    .     ■      M' 

,,.  JTaRAy^G^quT  jthe  whole  of  his  pamphlet^  Mr. 
.PQwJl^t|.,f,^ft^  ^iis  defence  of  tytlies  chiefly  op  their 
-f^?f?^!%:rrT*w^^^  (page  84)  '^^lie  gene^^^^ 

*.^!^'fl*9R^if!^^9¥^  .n<»rfy,t^^        of  th^  ^i;e^. 

?Paf^W.5yre8,,^p^s, tp.be  th^  not  con^^^^^         that 

tjy^e^  whether  ii>  the  hands^f  the. clergy  o^laity^  are 
:^t\x  Ifiga^-  ^nd  constitutional  prQpertjf^  and  that  fi^y 

jjtieittief  ai;^^  nor  ever  were^  the  property  of^tbe  state^*^ 

Aqdifg^ip  .(page  9&)  be  says,  ^*.  If  it  (the  ian^)  wiH 
•  tnot,  bear  both  rent  su;id  tythes,  either  rent  or,  tytb'es 

must  be  waved,  or  the  undertaking  dropped.  But  ifae 
.^.|jg&4  ^,9<^,a^H  19  exactly, the  same,  and  the  heavy  charge 
^jgJF^oi^strvucting. agricultural  improvements  (alls  equally 

f'?^  both,:^'  sig^in  (page  106)  "  the  clergyman  had 
\S  VS^f^P^  insist  upon  all  the^ilk  of  every  t^nth  day:** 
.•(f'Sf^^H  (pag^  19)  "  ^^^  ^^^  "ot  tythep  as  much  the 

property  of  the  tythe-paanj  whether  clerical  or  lay,  as 
5^1i>y  l^nd  estate  ;p  the  kingdom  is  the  property  of  Its 
njoyvper^    Probably, established  too  on  ^  basis  of  much 
^i^?i?f  wtiquity^, especially  the  former' of  the  two;''    - 
i^W^jfpW  ininnyipcrable  places.^.-,.  '^^''^'!  l^  .^ 
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.    In  a  difsqaisitton  respecting  the  e^tpediefuy  only  of 
tythes,  one  must  sui^ely  be  at  a  tof$  to  conceive  how 
any  argument  respecting  its  legalhtij  sfaouUl  have  an 
influence  ^upon  it.     I  do  not  know  that  the  legality 
of  properly  exacting  tylhe  in  this  country  was  ever 
doubted;  but  afdurefUy  no  one  will  seriously  fnamtain 
that  a  proof  of  the  legality  or  the  antiquity  of  any 
claim  implies  that  the  exacting  such  legal  claim^'inay 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  cprnmunity:  nor  do  I  pre- 
sume that  the  advocates  for  ty  the  wilt  pretend  ^otely 
to  maintain  that  the  antiquity  of  a  legal  claim  ought 
to  preclude  a  fair  investigation  of  the  eflects  of  its 
operations  upon  th^  body  politic;  or,  if  it  ahall  he 
prpVed  to  be  pprnicious,  can  these  claims  be  injged  as 
a  bar  to  th^  right  of  parliament,   if  il  ^aH  jtidge 
proper,  to  remove  them.    That  the  very  jtiti^uiiy  of 
'    an  institution  may  render  it  pernicioiis,  though  it  ^as 
once  perhaps  beneficial,  is  obvious,  because  of  cfaahg^es 
th^t  may  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  sot^ktj'be- 
jtwcen  these  two  periods;  and  may  not  tythe  b^ooe 
/  ,of  this  nature?    If  so,  where  is  the  imptopritl'ty  of 
pointii^  out  thes^  evils  to  the  Icgislatuite,  and  tft^uesi- 
ing  that  judicious  and  equitable  modificatibtis  of 'ftueh 
ja^ys  should  be  made?    Why  then  should  tHWef%ho 
;enter  into  such  investigations  be  stigmatised  as  'potions 

^wihoare  !nin»ical  to  any  elals  of  meo  in  the  sUfef?  % 
f/or  one,  profefs  myself  to  be  th^  Ffiend  oC  ev^^ttisa 

.  orpodydf  men  in  .the  kingdom,  who  do  flotsiV^thttn- 
s^lves  up  as  insidious  defenders  of  claMki'thitt^  are 
clearly  pcirriicioijs,  a«d  who  thus,  by  ^hd'c?attbiirtfig  to 
.pervert  the  understandiiag  <X  legisIatofS,''teii4'td  aug- 
ment evifs  whose  pr^sure^  if  iuot  Iddficifjudlj^reiobvcd) 
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^ill  biscome,  in  time,  extremely  ruinous.    It  is  hf  no 
means  my  wish  ^o  irritate^  but  rather  to  calm  the 
minda  of.  my  readers:   but  it  is  hnpofsible  for  any 
^eonaiderate  person  not  to  recpnect^  when  he  is  thus 
driven  to  advert  to  ix,  that^claims  of  the  clerical  order 
«3  a  body^  sternly  urged  as  lega^  lighis,  founded  on 
the  antiquity  of  customs  that  have  long  been  aban- 
daned  as  destmctive,  deluged  Europe  with  blood  for 
3gfs  together^     I  wish  not  then  to  see  claims  of  this 
nature  urged  with  top  much  pertinacity^  iest.it  should 
.  ^provolc^  diffcufsions  that  ought  to  be  avoided.   Wl^at^ 
,,for  instaiiceii  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase^  ^^  that 
tl^y  (ibe.tythes)  neiiher  are|  nor  ewer  werey  tnepfro- 
perly.of  the.stfite^"  or^  that  the  right  to  these,  cJspe- 
^pinllyfJerieaj,  tyth^^  w^s  ^^  probably  too  established 
{ ,  Q47  A  .h^si^,  of  n|iuch  gjreater  antiquity  ^^  than  the  pro- 
perty of  any  landed  estate  in  the  kingdom  ?   '^^juredly 
.  jt  is  xipt  meant  to  sjiy  that  the  state,  that  is,  the  cork 
mufiily  <^  large,  or  any  individual  under  th>  protection 
.  odhe ;  legislature,  never  had  a  right  to  do  with  the 
;.   )Md  itself^  or  the  whole  produce  of  it,  whaketrertbey 
,.  fifjexnod  popcr«    Mr«  H.  will  not  surely  maintaiqi  that 
^;,  )tji^l^  mtsfSi  w^a^  a  time  when  Christian  (Scrgy  were 
,,  I  xipt  lu^own  in  this  king4om,  and  when,  of  course,  no 
^.•T(^tbe^pQ^i)d  be  appropriated  to  ^A^r  support.     If  this 
I   pctfiiipa  f;aonol  be  denied,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
,j.  ,^f  ^,}fig  th^t  ih^y  did  not  belong  to  the  state?   What 
I'.ptfi^  P9>ver.  tha^n,  the  legislative  autlioriiy  could  have 
, , ,  ^jpfppr,ijate(d  tithe  to^he  clergy  ?  And,  if  it  was  not  under 
t^^f  pQWC.if,.9Jf  y^  Ipgislatvre,  by  what  right  could  the 
f^f^cgy^.a^^oire.  il?    If  the  lohoU  of.  the  property  once 
.  ^pqged .  t<)  tk^  state,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  state 


v; 


^h^d£i^b\p\e^J\,  ^mixst  not  ^he.tyth^,...which.Mpa8oiily 
amrt  of  tlji^t  whole,  have  l^doog^  to.it?  Aj»..totbe 
aotiqulty^  of  ty the,  iQ  Judea,  ^,  af^roprjated  to  tb^Mip- 
port  of  the  tribe  of, JL.pyi,  it  concerns  u^^oot  to  inquiie. 
Tne  iawb  of  Ju^ah  apd  ^f  Jir^cl  cftrt^nly. ve-uo  g*lw- 
Wise  binding  .upgaJBritai^  thf^.iqgje* 

Jature  of  Britain  have  c^oseiixo .adopt  ihem;  otberwue 
we  must  have  all  been  circip;ici$^  to  t^sd^y*.  .fitU^e 
^ytb4?  of  J^wi^h  origin,  coujd  pn|y.^^)e  introduced  ii^o 
^Britain  as  a  fund  appropriated  to  th^  $f^pp9rt  qf  CImUm 
<?l^rgy,  after  the  Chrisiiao  religion.was  iqliKq^uccdiato 

,nms country.  Was  there , no prpppitytl? ^n^-^^foretW 

.time?  i  touch  oaihe^e  arguments,  merdy, to. aljow  Ac 

tendency  of  that  spirit  of  partiality  wl^icji  I  b|iv^i»lwre 

'in  sucb  excefses. i,  ^  ,         ■,.,>-    ,y  .  •.  -.p.  U'i 
One  of  tl^e  |)nncijal  (Jiiti^  of  thp  legijl^ttW^rf  wtry 

perhaps  of  a  change  of,  ciircupistam^  ,f^Mf;M9gf#^ 
^ciety.fiom  the  time  of. their  .enaclmenU'rbav^Jbwn 

Found  to. have  a  pernicipu?  «lfl^e^Q,e,pJLth|^t,^^ffi9#- 
nify  fpr  wr^ose  preservation  and  w^Ifar^  tp^  WR?Sii^ 

^25i1?yi J"':?;^?!';^^  '?^  -^  ^^^P^y9^^^^^\^^  »mve, jffplfjd 


IJ3 


.^  _     exactly  iap^fl^ 

.laivenere  to  specify.       ,^,     .     ^,    .   .  ^     .,,.,.^^  ,    „i 
When  the  rebelhpa.that^^rok^.ottt  in^^fAm^^ 
<be  year  1745  was  epded,  it  was  na^tur^  fc^tinfriftW^ 
lature  (otry  to  discover  tbe.cxrcuxxK3t^€|yi,iH^i9A.Q%^ 


^ 
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.  led  'tor  that  event.    In  th^  course  of  that  invedHgation 
'k  appeared  obvidus  to  tbem,  that  s,  custom  which  'bad 
ebtamed  the  autfioinfty  erf  a  k^j  whose  origin  was  lost 
'te'-fiff  atitiqtitty,  but  by  which  the  inferior  clafses  of 
ixikti  were  rendered  so  thlirely  dependent'bn  their  im- 
Uttediat^  Siiperiofis,  thai  they  coidd^ot  be  deemed  froe 
^Ag^tsf,'  and  of  cdurbe  Wre  lihus  prevented  from  avail- 
Ihg  theoliielv^  of  therr  natuhd  powers  in  the  pursuits 
'tf  indiitftiry  for  their  own  emolument',  had  considerately 
^Contributed  td  <thaf  insurrection.    Every  landed  pro- 
pi^etcr  rrt  that  country  coiildf  tfaus^  in  particular,  legally 
'itxatt  froni  tfaoke  on  his  estate,  at  pleasureji  services 
'tfiat  Were  totally  Indefitiite,  under  the  n^me  of  s^^  and 
iffUHti  and  th^  propfletiyr  of  ever}'  estate  that  bad"  ()een 
: iH^eti ted' into  tUe  hbnottr  of  a  barony,  as  it  was'called^ 
had  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  iiiterqal  r^^ula- 
\tbn  bf  Vr^  6Km  estate,  Chat  ho  dne  could  contfaveen, 
tM/ttloh  iBirent  sd  far  as  to  inflict  the  punishments  of 
'fin^,'  imprisonment,  and  even  deatlh'  i^etf  m  many 
^^eaites.     To-  remove  th^  evils  that  origioa^ted  in  this 
-ft^fkiitttous,  though  legal  right,  parliament  in  its  great 
-Wisdocd  sa'w  fit  to' annihilate  at  oage  the  whole  ^f 
'those  'heretable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  and^  in  lieu 
-'^^that.  to  afsim  to  the  respective  poisefsors  of  those 

iutlsdi^ctibns,  a  certain  sum  in  money  by  Vay  of  com- 

'      . '.*      '/•     *.       ■   •«  .  '   '    '-vi'  -   *•  ;i"<. 

MusSi^toii  lor  them.     Some  persons  wpp  were  fond 

'bf  pdwer,  no  doubt,  complained  of  yetn^  deprivecLbf 

cth^ir  fight  without  tbefr  bwn  'consent;  '^ut  tne  jge<- 

nerat  sense  of  the  nation  was  scr  m^iich  in  favour  of 

'lii^  abolifioki  of  them,  that' these  claims  were  disre- 

-gli^d,' the  law  was  pafsed,  and  t!)'^  moneV  ^aid  ffv^ 

Ulf^tbe*  fdods  bdot^ging  to  the  state!"  t^rom  thai' mo-* 
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ttmt  the  itaAeoC  the  ccmntiy  was  unixHdfartely  chai^, 

iiul  tbti  ixnfinweiDBMv  in  agriculture^  nrhtch  to  con- 

•pioiioiisly  ibidtiguMi.Stotknii  jtbove  all  other  saMne 

in  modern  time,  date  thiair  origin  fnom  tbe  y«9r  in 

jwhieb  dial  law  was  pafs^.    Again;  at  a  later  period 

^atill^  it.liamiig  bedn  found  tbaitfae  indepcodem  kiag- 

^ona  of  the  isle  of  Ma%  which  beknged  totbedoke 

of  Aabol  as  aovereign,  .^aa^ttipkiyed  as  a  barboar  for 

miiiggleca,  by  whosei  means  libc  fadbiic  revanae  was 

^g^eatty  dimimhei];  ibe  legislature  todk  the  ease  into 

'dpinsiderationy  and^  fndittg  nootJierrmode  of  resMnriog 

'iheevtl  daanlsbat  of  destaoyiag  its  independanoyi  dtey 

ipirfsed.  in  art  to  punihaso  Afasa  regalily  from  the  dnbe 

rof  Atfad^aaditiwos  putohased  far  die^umofiSFOiWOi. 

.by:^  Oeor*  3^  e.  M.    Who  thea  wiH  dare  tOraay,  ^t 

she  legisiatune  of  Giifat  Britain  bas/itpt  a->  rights  Ad  #a. 

quMeiifrtoaha  tendencyiof  ty^e.40  n^tani  ^  op^faMM  ^ 

of  agricnkure,'  and  .to  abolish  thatythe  Mtilnsly^  if  it 

sbatt  be  foood  that  its  tendency  is  pernidioaa^givitigy 

in  lira  of  it^^anoh  a  compensation  to  liioae.who  have 

:a  kgd  night  to'tyibe^  aa  4h^  in  ibeif  wisdom  fhall 

jAiink  fit 2    if  itbe  the  duly  of  the  JegMlatnra.iainiiea* 

itjgnte  such  Kfaestiona^  >»t  ia  certainly  at  ih^.^une^^time 

utae  daty  «f  every  weU-diaposed'  subject  f  to  btiisg  {or- 

ward  such  facets  to  the  ptrUie  at>larga^*Jftaj^e,.£^leD 

within;  the.  aphemiof  hia  obdervalitfn^  wkiei|^i)iaye  a 

wtendenciy  to  einoktate  the  <f«esti<>ti.  r.  Sac^,.  aod-jsuch 

•oidy,<aTeM:hawM>tiMa  that  haitc  .^es^ iodaccd  me  to 

filter  oporr  thisiinv'cstigaiaon*    .  -  . 

•'  I  nniat  take  nattoe  of  one  othfir  opioaon.  indicated 

an' these  axtraotsi^  tto  ^i^bickihe  aath^Meoofa  in^ianif- 

i|iaraUe' pasts « of.  biawork^^  \]$k  the .  idenliliy  thati  he 
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4w|v^'fi  ta|i|iOMS'  to  lake  plane  between  the  e^emtmi 
lef  reot  and  tytbe^'  ^^Tbe  right  iotbe^  (be^ya)  b 
mractly  the  $aoiei  and  the  heavy  chai^  of  ohalruqliiig 
agricuttunJ  iinpravetnente  faUa  equally  upon  both/* 
Tliat  maoy  pes^nne  ahouU  fidi  into  ihta^  vulgar  Biie* 
eoneepiieti^  is  perhaps  not  very  sujqpriBUig;.  foe.ieW 
have  betii  at  the  paioa  te  infeatigato  the  attbjeel  ftdly; 
^ei  one-U'Ottld  .ibhik.tbal]t/w;a8iDcuiid>eDt.oB/ao  ma- 
thor  who  mAie$  siieh  aerioua  chargas  a#amat  Jupd* 
o^iMfs  Bi  Mr^  H«  has  repeaiedly  dcwae.  tft^tUs:  ipfini- 
phkt^  to  inform  hiaiiself  paaUcidarly  aa  to  thu^eiibJFct. 
•SpeiAung  oC  the<  riae  of  rents  that  laoaktrftobadUjHake 
•plaee  wepet'tytbea  eoihoautedy  he  aska,>  p>  §t,  >  ^^  )UKbat 
in  thatvcaae  tnudt  beoome  of  thepoor  tasanta?/  Muat 
Aey  ttdtf  be  atioeeeed  to  dealh  ?  "-  One  iventd  imagine 
4bathefbre  a  niatf  could  ptevatliitpOD  himself  ta;aniae 
hiifhiB  ab^ld  atraAn,  so  eontvary.to  the  aotmendL  feet- 
kiga  of  ttiaaktod^'  he  woidd  have  takenitdmcjiBihs  to 
be  ^re  thae  he  was-  weU*-iiifi>rBied  on  the  auk|ect« 
l^hoae  who  hate  perused  the  diiaertation  on  miti:and 
•tytba  jnaerttd»4ik  the  Vih  mlume  of  theae  Hecmifion^, 
'pltf^^AK^  will  be  abk  to.  judge  how-miaecablyrcfdEi!- 
'^etit  he  baa  been  in  this  reapeet.  Tolhnt  aitideC 
'  teftr  for  a  fidl  refetatkn%o£  all  tbat/hehaarao  incaa- 
<  iiiiisBly  iittcrad  en  ihia  aobgeot*:  v.*  --if-.A, 

^  this  iSf  hovwver^  a  favourite  topteomh  Mr,  Hiand 
'he^retucnsto it agann  and  agai»|  iparticofariytio pflg^ 
04  and  say  where  he  sayfi,  that  if  the  fimnerawaere 
relieved  froni  tythes^.  the  lasdlnid.  ^^^i^vronUi  have 
attodgH"  temptations  -tn  tyranny;^  the  formef  (the 
Ikttnen)}  would  be*  in '  immiBent  danger  of  *becoBiing 
mere  sla%*es  andva&als;*'  soil\at  tythe,  we  fiod|  is^ 
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■/KCOiiding  to.mm,  not  oiOy  no  obstructioo  to  agricol- 
tatty  but  its  sole  safegviard  and  protectory  whicb^  if 
,nan|^ye<i^.na.u^t.piiovet.4he  absolute  ^estructioQ , of  all 
.  i^^,faxiff)i^9  i^  the  Jfi^gdom  U !  In  si^^pprt  of  wlwph 
,^Iy.<lf)^g^  ogHuoDj  .|u  adduce  the  fc^lowkig  ca- 

i,I„^*/Tlw  wtjtf  r  (he  w^)  p^  *e  gepieral  y;i«w  of  the 
,|^C9^i)fe  qf  ^tb»  ,cou9,ly  of  Mid  I<othi^,  in  Scotl^> 
^ffff!hi*h ^^  WHPkqOwn  in  this  cov«^;,# oiTcii»T 
rff(§tq^()^tb,^h|^^tl)L^,^prietDi:([  in  jwtUcu^a?  ^ye 
\^*i^m^n%}l^^f^k^h:^  ^t  is  pw  of  the  causcjs'of 
J»=^ffl<f:-*»V.ffi&A»  fPd.thfilprofitsof  fatpiipg  b«;ifjg 

,j<>t|»P»l««^  ^i^^W"*^"*  «f/?»>B^r  ^^^-;ft  Tl«^ 

-•f'«r%«^.W«l)r.ft/«*«^nfor  *h<i  sIikIi  .^plcgr^.^ 
-ft48l4?i»AWA%  kWwledgP  aod  «»»''«»t«^  i»«ce<?iWff» 

;>ffi«^fffii  %n,^th^«r!e»t cwnpfitit^w  fijr  Ianfl,i.f};^ 

.  .IftSffiff  *ff  b?fiffW?/«n>«»»  *be  psofits.pf  tb^  w^  pfXf- 
v^  bM^«»  aSR,Tc4fi?«d^o  i^te^K^t'd^Tee.of.wq^- 
-"  BW«^-  TAH?^.wl>ila,it.fp«y: he, obsefwl;wj|ij^y^ 
ofnf^ry -feffW?-,*"**?*  IJfiw  Ja*jly  .here  ;ac<pr5<^^,flj>t 
l'rf?nl«-JPifM«be'';P'9^fe^<W.  hwt,fg«?p.  in,t^Jp«yr 
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**  ^e^lng  s  stoblc  iii, trade*  six  times  greater,' ^'att'Akt 
**  of  any  distinct  pi-oiTeftion  whateveir.'*     *  "      •  "  ' 

**  Have  we  nbthere  (sayVMt-.  Hi)*a'itrikttig-?IIflS- 
tration  O^  "what'  I  have  above  'itip{)6^-  whuffif^lbe^^e 
toneequerice  of'  the  abdfittoh  of 'bfWcaP'^^^^'ffi&t 
what  the  English  fftrmers  now  contittprAlf  |ik  Wf^ 
generaT  niodfcrattdn  <:^'th^  ^tet^,>1he'>KiHJH(l^wi>uld 
immediately  put'htW  (Kelt"  6Wd°j^i!let^,'*8Bi'.?'><'nne 
Sajtckfar^im,  w«'f}hd;  iH'the  ^ftHtift^  bT^iilat  .t>$%i&< 
[and  he  might  air  juiitfy  hfa^^'siltil'i^^^Bdi^IlM] 
iannot  adviii^cb  one  ixi!^  %yMs'^^^'^&mt''di 
their  «ircliTtt8tihcdi"tMirtkk»l)  i^tteW'^Miffl'^tL 
lions  'a»i»m  i^ tmr'ia^iMfsi  thM^'ile^'aW^ 

from  the  burden  ^'^ti^,'!^i?K'tfi"»)8ft>^dpai^s 


-Iifotid  W'Hh^«°plk»^'  t6''^iUitti<J''tMi'^a!@<^f  ^>fiMnr 

-iKSoHsi  'b6  iMiti«d%'^"«kS'i^^  SFiOM,  'so 

^MWeiiife 

«oiBei^'t£iiS^affiAa  ib  gi4  ftr  ^^/'iHil  'fiifii^^aHung 

^^i^^l^ng  ^etttiato!'*'''lH<Jafi8W^(^la<<^''\f;>J^j^) 

•)m  k^,  •■«'fia:5'j'ettr¥'giaiii£«%va<4h<^{{i^iiij>f^g. 

iand)  at  large,  and  do  we  not  see  its  cnltivation  grow-* 


.4.« 
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log:  and  <il0uriahtfig  in  every  paft^  b  ihepennaikm 
in  Mtt!r(^tukeTe  ks  aebancemeni  /tas  bem  tkore  rapid^ 
Br  intMch'it  presents  a  fn^re  eaehantii^  ^peelacley 
evem.Jliose  caunirigB  mot  excepted  ivkst^  tyih9$  fir4 
imbimim?^^  I  «Dswcr'wi^9iit  heiitfftkff>^  Y£S>  ^Midl  ' 
I  shaH  soon  adciuoe^tisiBftoly  evidence^of  it.      ^-^ 

The  iiio«e  ihigbr^  I  ti»tnk>  be  gfv«ti  a»  «  v^  ftSt 
spetifnen  df  tbe  niitare  of  tlie  filets  imdi  ttmntifir  of  cott* 
ducting  the  argiTOiiiiit  tbrcrtigtadiit  *the»vfaoti  •f^^tbb 
pampfaidt. .  Were  the  'SiiA>i«cr^lefs^  real'«ofrdeqpo««te,^ 
it  tm^i  giiee  w)om:  for  som«  reiiiA#ka>  tbtt 'tn^t  leiMt ' 
to  eiiiiven  :oar  fa^    biitltfa'  ittitxrm^  iMy#ettr;  «#^ 
shall  siotix  tlirerted  fittni  ibte^  s«]i«l-  fiMb  ^  ikifinsieti t 
by  the  tetuptadbit  bene  thrMn>l»m  th^'ti«yi'    V%^ift^'' 
(blloviqg)  atfmaiici  wiB  Atm  tlMc  tfiiiifit)^^*iu)h V  aytMh^  ' 
ofsvraiBff*  '•        '  '        '  '•'*■•  *■''"•  'y'  '■*f'^  -'-■'t'^^  *"'■ 

That  tbefmnero  inSaMbfld  pay  hoiyite^'ls  fa  irlMb 
Ibat-ia  unWtrsrily  kii6t^Of  and  Uhmt  Ihe  pn^A^  on  ^Maik' 
pital' employed  in  agri<mItiEm  in  tfae)re/*Aa  etkry^^tUfT 
else  in  Britain^  le^  tban  when  ecnpioy^iti^MyMtal' ' 
busine&iDf  note  in  tbe  island,  wilt' not  be  itf flpiUed'lPf  * - 
any  oHe  vaha  koDwa  fbomnghly  eithtfr  Seithttid  itf^^ -^ 
Engiimd.    But  ^here  Mr.  ft.  leanwd  iba^  tAM>%grt^  ' 
culiflie  ill  Sootbrod  is  in  a  kfs \progreAive  state'tfi^^'  * 
that  of  England^  or  that  the  iiirmers  itei^  ar^^*^^  ' 
piooT.ms  Aeir'aitcestersf*  and  *"  mami'  $^Mc6  <Mt-  ' 
fitept  ifif  the  improvement  of  tbtir^  citmat&tatum/^'^' 
cannot  tcH,    Afeuredty  nekher  of  tliedt<  facts  ai«  eon^> 
tained  in  theiextratt  that  be  ba^^  mftdef  frovrrthe  mtv^ 
0f  Mici^Lothianv    f  know  the  aotbor  of  th«t'booll^vefy 
well^.and  I  know  also,  that  tfaenlnre  fe#  proposhioha  ^ 
you>ocmld  encuin<^  tso  hittr  ta  which  h^  vrobld  inose 
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warmljr  obJMt  thaii  thmi  sitiob^aa  infirwriee:cou1d"be^ 
fairly  drawn  from  bis  writing.  I  kncnv  the  c^vSistf. 
too  to  wbicb  thta  wriUsg  Tcfsra^  and!  •know\fkifd)eft^ 
tfaat  notbiog  W9iihl  be  mofeconirary^to  trutboihaiKi 
such  no  at}0g!iti<»:iv^d-  be^  lud  iie»  'm,  truth/-  made^ 
ic.  I  know  fanbertoo,  ihal  io.fthatceanily:  (Afae^vtirj^ 
count]!  wiieF«ia  I  myself  watkihMv^  mUd  those  (a[d^c>Hii4 
ing  K».  it,.  egricit)l«n4  impronremeotsi  faavei « arfvaaocA 
within  tbo  iM  fifty.yeats  with ;» ifaj^idilf  i that  rid  aaifiit 
from  beiDg  .fii}i»$lled  by«  thftt  <4^t  atny  pan  ^^of 'EDgbfi<|^ 
tfaat  40  id^ ^f  it' could. BcarcdyJxi  bonoeiswed'byiasi]^' 
one  in  this  .kiD^dMs  Ktfbo  hast  :n9t  beef)  iftrrtoefa  ioiilm 
I  knq^fdko^  tti^:tihf  bulk  of  tfaet&tnierB  thciviareaui 
kidep^<|0flt-miii4ed^ ! reapeelftbi^^  w^l-mfamed  cbii 
of  i9|^nKiH^bl>^ilbcw9N>n«it4Agentrid[whal:iiiriheprv» 
tent  tim^  would  be. called  wealthy,  are  greatLy^onoea 
so  tkiai)  ^e^r  :gi«nd6ithi9fs\wiei«9)^Qd«saptblr  of  .atfc» 
tatni^  ««eri|^«|f>joy||ie))£  tb^lt  is  'fnitablt^ilo  tb^r  'Sla>* 
tion  )ii|<lile>^  aod  ifi^ha  w/duld  look  down  with  contionpt 
on  tbe,piiitifuVopjetfatioii8  of  the  faraaeits  in  general  vebna 
Livexpooly  Mancheater,  and.ihei  other.  townr:nita«i 
tioDfld^  not  InOndoB: excepted;  urbere^  uoieis  in  ajfinr 
patcjies  >h0ve  4xpe^ted>  and  grasnag,  -which  :£  acateeif 
wot44i(CaU  iQgrie^Uufe^  the  meaning  of  dm  werdi^iaii* 
prox^ioenMi:  wh^sn  eomparod  wtih  iheiii- aaaSiotay 
seend^, 40^  b(9  /latrcely  knowti%;  Tbeae  /are  thinga  that 
I  krvm*, .  and  4bai  every  1  one  who  is  taquaUy.  acquainted 
withr^^  p),ai:es  inqneeiion,  as-I.^u^  mli  have  aw 
scruple  Ml  ^apkAO(wledging.  ,  t  No  *  wonder, ,  Aen^ :  sf ;  I 
should  .be  «stmi«bed  .to  find  a  aiao  wba  cotdd  rvenk 
ture,  to, draw  auch  an  inference  froitt'a  wriitlig  whseh 
gives  ^t  [the,  smalkst  comtjanance.  foe.  it^  ashI. 


\\ 


«k  IttVe  Vma  dtttt^^iiiWt  tjljf  ilto4ttkMl^«^  ytn^ 

liteh^  iMilfr  (»yiiM  Wife  ifm<0^i^^fMM9fditmSllil» 
itMMdA^  MwyiAdB  cdrid  evtif /feai<tf<Ami  ^^mftrit^ 

•KmAI  f«kcf«iw<feat  te^ots  ^tcjdn^jiittifmtfu^ikmh 

crery  one  who  does  know  them;  ami  it  U  e^tfilfb 
dhfli/ iidUAft'th^  <|doiilion«rfM  JlMogbi^^ 

)  ^e  4l^iille^<if  theianiokt  iqoMftl  4itfifii)r  HhUfitMfM 
ilM  tgfiMtafftl{)tofittiiaifr1i(iirii^^  hiii^p<>ilwM 
iMiiMi^laiid  tev  jiiidy  ,aMga«d  4te  te<»Mi»i<Mfiytt^ 
uBiiiHiilMH  »J An  ifeat^'wcry'  fq^ipktifiidmbmiti  ii  tlift 
thlltf>iiefe<rity.a^:<atati|dic»f  MiYirfii^  Nwii^liMlJMH 

fktitm,  Mid^^pMieftiMg  ia;)4lodl  intitliideiA  flln»% 
gidlfir^ tfe»<th«|riof !<M9  diitaa  i^TiiiffijW  gOkM 


v'  H    ...  / 


n§nim  tMMeMNile  ti^j^haffV^^i^fni  avoids ..a« 
•mallcst  exception  to  the  rule,  but  much  the  reV9t4s%( 

H(i^«fhMiMs^«ngi%iif  8tiNii0ni^t)>fi)^i^BtfW«Mrft^M 

clMilVl^.«ymyAt)ict9)|^fcttQ»4Ddyki^  «tiMJb 

d^isbp  ti  Jc   l/«e   *'infl«  V,' fFj/  >i^{)  '..i,v  -jfTfT  -r.-^rj 
*IielJlh]|>4imi«irlK}  Mtftetlakiiiria'lkiiib^of fllhikliu^hjfi 
ihli  pMition  adopt  the  following  mode  of  prootdilfM 
■|lifi)i^hrUlN«»niJ*i'4Mo,i4^taeffftM  V^ti-^fM^-^^t 
hilliriftl(it»iU  hiiiillroiiteA»fv«Miwl  9^4eti^^       Ml! 

mft0tm  nbt^^iMttdcd  ib(Aedi^)KiiB^bi^  jmMki 
otit mlflfciuiTiij  ituiliiMi JUaiif byatoiyaeitp Aoatiwti 

oit^i%&l9lifc9  iiiiilttiyfilg»sw  AiAilat  vlitdi^Kidiinlf 
Vol.  li.  9  G 
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e^ltce^^ded  the  mercantile  capital  at  their  outset  in  llfeifi 
the  ratioj  I  have  no  doubt,  of  four  to  one  at  the  leasts 
'Let  him  then  make  the  same  kind  of  inquiry  inte 
the  amount  of  the  capital  of  a  similar  hundred  persons 
kti  each  of  these  two  clafses,  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  years;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  capital  of  the  mercantile  clafs  ex^ 
ceedi)  that  of  the  agricultural,  at  that  period  of  their. 
TifVes,  \ti  the  proportion  (perhapa  of  ten,  but  we  shaU 
%ay  olily)  of  four  to  one.     . 

Let  him  then  look  into  the  amount  of  money*  that 

^as  been  expended  by  each  of  these  dafses^  on  per* 

sonal  and  family  expencea  respectively  fdr  the  course 

'-6f  forty  years  past;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  ane 

who  is  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  wkh  aubjecfe 

of  this  nature,  will  scruple  to  admit,  that  the  mercan^ 

tile  expenditure  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  the 

agricnUural  during  all  that  time.    Nor  should  I^  be 

surprised  to  fiud,  that  this  last*  article  alone>  when 

au^ented   by  interests  upon  it^   should  ^ual   the 

-wholt  of  the  agricultural  capital  at  the  kst  nanfU 

■"^riod.    If  thede  facts  are  so,  or  nearly  so^  wb^  will 

'pretend  to  say,  that  money  employed  in  ogr^cul^ 

gives  nearly  an  equal  return  to  thatwhicb  tfeft  satire 

ttioney  employed  in  other  kinds  of  -b^siMfs  in  4fais 

*€ofmtry  wonld  do?  •  .    j  i ..  j*u; 

' '  A^  it  is  impoleible,  however,  to^get  ail  4b«  fttils 

^hove  referred  to  with  absolute'  predMon,*  \  ahflU^'lMg 

Idave  t^  refer  to  some  oth^r  sources  of  iofoffiiatiafii 

v«^hi^k  will  serve  tQ  abowtbat  the  ido^cdoMn  abiire 

stated  is  well  founded.  '  Take  a  ride  «itotld  Ibond<m>ia 

any  direction  you  please^  and  yoa  wiU'  fiftd  th^t  Ae 

country  is  every  where  ornamented  with  ftite  houses, 

attractive  villas,  and  habitations  that  bespeak  the  opu- 


i         ^'' 
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i«ilbe  q(  tbe.ownerft.  Ixiquire  who.  are  XYut  ow^p/w  or 
occupieis  of  tbi^ee  superb  palaces;  take  Z^rsoDs'e  a^f. 
curate  survey  of  this  district  in  your  han4s  •^nd  you 
UfiU  fipd  that  nearly  nioe  out  of  ten  are>  tb^  cp^ntfy 
X9Aideiice6  of  mercbauts^  manufacturers,  or  trfidesjoi^ 
wbo  keqpi ,  their  town  house  and  countiry  house^  theif 
fiquipAge  and  servants;  or  of  men  w)io  have.ipade 
-tbfllr  fortune  in  irade^  and  have  retired  from  busin^l^i 
IKbile  not  one  m  some, hundreds  of  these  (I  ;da  not 
myself^  indeed^  know  one)  is  occupied;  by  ai.fanTijar 
.who  has  made  his  money  in  that  lin«  of  husiqefs. 
Whence  .CGm,es  it,.  I  would  then  ask,  th^t  w,e.,8bould 
bo.  led  Jo  the  same  general  conclusion  by  tbese^  ,tw^ 
dftflferAPt  tests^  if  it  be  not  that  agrlpiiltural.  pr^^  is 
left.  tha«  tbegeoeral  profit  in  other  onipfoyment^  ig 
4t»9cwatry?  .    j 

But,  though  these  two  tests  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy* any- impartial  inquirer^  we  have  90  ocpasion  to 
atop  bem  in  our  illustration  of  ibis  particular;  apd.I 
shall  procoed.  a  little  farther.  Every  one  knows  that 
tb^iOity  of  London  abounds  in  Scotchmen.  You  can 
tg«^isklo  no  company  in  which  some  of  the^  oft;Qn,a 
Aa#|g;y:  i proportion,  ^e  not  to  be  found,  What.is.it 
that  imluixsoao  many  of  them  to  con^  hither?  No 
.one  will  attedge  (hat  it  is  the  superabundance  of  tbeir 
capital  that  forces  them  to  leave  tb/^r  native  bom^; 
oo.tbe  .cQutrary,  it  is  generally  admitt^,  that  it  is  a 
dufioiency  in  that  respect  which,  drives  them  tbenC^, 
Mid.ilbe  hopes  x)f  bettering  their  circiunstaocea  that 
4siiws  them  thither.  These  emigrants  (if  you  pliw^ 
so  .to.  oa}l  •tbcBs)  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  oon^t 
#f  the  fioas  of  gentkmen  of  spmdl  lauded  propert]^  x)f 
<derg)rnitn,  and.  of  fwnerb,  who,  fiodiirg  that  thqy  had 


'•  t 
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not  stock  sufficient  to  be  able  to  put  their  sons  intdi 
the  businefs  of  farming,  are  forced  to  content  them.<» 
selves  with  giving  the  young  men  the  best  education 
that  their  circumstances  can  afford,  and  then  make 
them  trust  to  their  own  attention  and  industryj  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  natural  talents  and  acquire*' 
ments,,  for  earning  their  own  subsistence  in  a  respect- 
able way.  What  use  they  make  of  these  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  what  succcfs  attends  them  in  busw 
nefs,  may  perhaps  be  better  ascertained  in  the  change 
of  London  than  any  where  else;  where,  if  all  the  per- 
sons who  were  originally  of  the  above  description  were 
taken  away,  a  most  deplorable  blank  would  be  exper 
rienced.  llow  few  of  these  emigrants,  however,  do 
we  find  occupying  the  agricultural  departments  in  thif 
country,  though  this  be  the  favourite  pursuit  of  mo^t 
of  them!  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  enter  upon 
that  businefs;  and  why?  The  answer  is  plfiin,  their 
capital^,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  In  ^other  em-' 
pjoyments,  attention,  afsiduity^  and  fidelity,  are  found 
on  fpany  occasions  to  supply  the  want  of  capital:  and 
are  the  sure  means  of  obtaining,  in  due  tinxe,  re^ct- 
ability  and  credit,  by  means  of  which  wealth  may  be. 
a^^cuipulated  in  city  bu»incfs  to  an  indefinite  amount. 
^^ot(  so  with  agriculture.  The  man  who  shall  engs^e 
ti)  tl^at  eniploymjent,  whatever  his  skill  and  industry 
i^ay.be^.withjoi^t  an  abundant  capital  in  h|trd  ^c^^bjr 
w^U  sppnfind^  himself  involvecj  in  difl^cuHies  jj^^tii^ 
c^lj^,., fancier  which  he  must  succumb.  .If  ^he^j^  4^ 
pip^a^ord  proofs  that  industry,  talents,  and  R^pital  «|jft 
J^Ct^jOrpdiKtiye  of  profit  in  agricuUufp  th^  |hfy  f^e^^p, 
^}^%  ip9de5.,of  .^ppjy^ng  thepi.iij  t^is  <^^ff^iy,rl^fr, 

%  ^y{  ^at^fwe  caix,)(}pk  for  Pro^r^fn'^^yri^'WWr-pf 
t^e.s^^n^jjafure  i^  fijiy  ca^f  wi??^t.eyef.j.    ,  ,  .j.  ,,  .^^[^ 
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1  purposely  mentioned  the  natives  of  Scotland  in 
the  above  example^  because  their  language  makes  a 
distinction  that  is  more  easy  to  he  recognised'  than 
some  others;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  fhe  same 
circumstances  do  not  operate  after  the  same  manner 
in  all  other  parts  of  this  country.     From  every  county 
in  England  and  Wales  there  is  a  like  efflux  of  persons 
of  a  similar  description  from  the  country' towards  Lon- 
don and  other  towns.     These  persons,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  days,  are  chiefly  employed  in  managing 
the  businefs  of  such  men  as  have  already  acquired 
ii  sufficient  capital  to  be  preparing  to  retire  from  busir 
iefs,  and  these  young  persons  come  gradually  to  oc- 
cupy the  places  of  those  rich  citizens  as  they  withdraw 
\6  the  country  in  order  to  commence  gfentlemen*;  so 
that  were  the  whole  of  those  persons  who  have  come 
irorti  the  country  to  the  metropolis  with  little  or  no 
capitaj'to  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  once,  there  wouM 
be  a '  total  stagnation'  to  trade  and  businefs  of  t\txy 
fori;  afid  what  was  oncJe  said  sarcastically  by  one-  peW 
i(i&  might  be  said  then  with  great  truth,  that  here  is  d 
My  to  le  let;  for  small  is  the  number  of  the  childfbn 
•%ere  of  such  parents  as  have  not  amafsed  fortune^ 
fidfecient  to  be  able  either  to  retire  from  basinef^  en« 
tftely^  of  who  find  it  urinecefsary  tb'manage  it  otlldf^ 
^Ike  ttidn*  through  the  ministration  of  others,  Itil^grl-i 
tWinVei  however,  this  is  far  from  'bd'Ag'tbe'  ckk^l 
lUfe^fifele  capital  that  has  been  slowly  acqplred  by  il- 
t4t?6ti  in^  frugdily  in  that-busFnefs,  descends 'ftofiti'ihe 
fiittiit^tbtKii  sort,  usually  for  many  gerierat»6ns,'  befirc/ 
oHe'of  them'is  able  to  rise  into  a  stat^  6('  respecfabW 
iWditfp^cfice.      With  these  fat ts  beferc  bur  ^^s, 
ti'i^itieft'y'^ihai^actcrs  suffidehliy  leglKle  to  every  dtitf 
who  is  disposed  to  read  tberh,  febw  is  U  'j^of^Jbfe'fii 
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deny,  that  in  no  bu^inefs  in  this  country  dVe  the  retiirtis 
fbf  capita!  ^nd'  industry  do  small  as  in  agticuitore? 
^  t  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  tfae^ 
facts,  and  td  bring'  them  togeflier  uiider  this  point  df 
view,  fiad  I  not  conceived  it  to  be  a  tnattfer  of  thB  di- 
most  importance  that  ihey  should  be  now  adverted  i<», 
hot  fe  the  welfare  alone,  but  to  tb6  very  extstertide'lcif 
Vhis  country;  and  I  most  sincerely  regret  the  ineffi'cat^y 
bif  the  power  that  is  thus  exertied  to  accomplikh  tie 
end.'  If  the  indignation  I  have  felt  at  seeing  wrlt^fs 
bf  sdme'name  incautiously  fanning  instead  bfaftayirig 
the  flatiie  of  popular  delusion  that  threatens  to  prdi« 
so  very  destructive,  has  betrayed  me  into  som^  degttc 
of  warmth,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thfe  urgefrt6y  bPthc 
Occasion  will  plead  my  excuse.  We  all  fl?il  at  ^pi^^tit 
the  prefsure  of  an  evil,  viz.  the  alarming  flefidfiritfy' flf 
crops  within  the  last  half  century,  the^^radtrir'iilp- 
proaches  of  which  have  been  too  long  disregard^, 
Until  tlie  prefsure  of  late  years,  so  clearly  indicated  Mj 
the  table  (page  364),  has  forced  it  into  notice.  Btit, 
instead  of  inducing  a  calm  investigation  of  the  cfloste 
of  this  alarming  appearance,  it  has  only  given  robm 
to  torrents  of  unmeaning  declatnation,  that  hik  no 
other  tendency  than  to  augment  the  evil/  The  ori- 
ginal causes  of  this  malady,  fVom  the  above  invi^- 
gation,  are  made  clear  and  manifest.  If  agricultural 
profit  be  evidently  lefs  than  that  in  other  femi^l^jrtAents 
that  are  alike  within  the  reach  of  men,  and  if  (khners 
1)e  kept  in  ti  state  of  dependence  by  reason  of  Iniii^- 
quate  leases,  and  of  harafsment  that  othdr^^'dd^^iibt 
expeVience  by  claims  for  tythes  anfd  podr*s  ralfe,"Js*'h 
cbh^istcnt  with  comtaon  sense  to  think  that  thcjf'MWil 
not  abandon  that  biiiiriefs  atid  apply 'thertiieh-^  lb 
Otfeerst'ifithe^weight  of  com  tythe,  togetK^'vlAtfl'Afe 
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expense  of  cultivation^  makes  farmers  find  it  their  in^ 

teres!  to  abandon  the  culture  of  corn  fcH*  that  of  gra^fs^ 

who  can  prevent  them  from  doing  so?    And  if  jLhe 

quantity  of  human  subsistence  that  can  be  drawn  from 

the  soil  be  thus  prodigiously  diminisbedj  compared  tp 

what  it  has  been  or  might  be^  ought  we  to  be  sur* 

prised  that  scarcity  is  experienced^  and  high  prices 

ensue?   All  these  are  as  necefsary  consequences  of  the 

circumstances  indicated  above^  as  that  a  shadow  should 

be  produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun.    What  are  to  be 

the  consequences  of  all  this^  it  is  more  easy  to  foresee 

than  pleasing  to  contemplate.    Yet^  afsuredly,  it  be* 

hovcs  those  who  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare 

of  the  community  not  to  shrink  from  an  inquiry  bf,* 

cause  it  is  unpleasing^  if  but  a  pofsibility  of  salvation 

remains.    In  the  present  state  of  this  country^  it  is 

vain  to  think  that  any  thing  can  remove  the  distrefs 

under  which  the  country  labours^  unlefs  it  be  that  of 

drawing  from  6ur  own  fields  once  more  abundance  of 

food  to  support  the  whole  of  our  own  people^  for, 

until  this  be  done^  all  attempts  to  produce  either  mo«- 

4eration  of  prices,  or  steadinefs  of  markets^  mu^t  prove 

fjutile;  without  these,  manufactures  cannot  long  $oui;ish; 

.apd,  if.  manufactures  are  vibratory  and  unsteady,  fhe 

poor's  rates  must  increase,  so  as  not  only  to  give  a 

s^U  greater .  check  to  agriculture  than  it  has  yet  ex- 

.perienced,  but  to  deprefs  respectable  hQuseholders,  .who 

at  present  struggle,  bard  for  a  moder^e  subsistence^ 

aii^.  who,  though  they  now  pay  to  the  pfiOr'jf.  ratej^ 

)must  soon  become  themselves  of  that  unhappy  clafs 

•^f  beiqgs  wl)o  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  poor's 

|fppds»> .^.1^  painful  to  dwell  upon  this  picture;  bjat 

M  is  f^J^at  too  ^rue,  that  the  momeojL  a  persoi)  fi^(b 

}^Sfllf  teduciftd  ito  a  nec^i^ity  pf  £^ccepung  .^ish  ^Iptfft, 
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tbb^iKtgfM'ilsditqLnA\iB  brokenj^-die)  spirit  of  iode*' 
|paBflicfi09  tisv  Ibs^ :  amid  levery  stiaiuhis  to>ritidustry  i» 
^iltefa^90ft : '  he  'beociines  fimiiitbAtiinonleiit  aaseldil 
member vof  society^  m  peirfect^wta  onifhe  uaiv^nBe^  and 
iirasc^oiyly  tootafben  a  usel^fft  tnemiber^iiMit  a  mltBafics 
^:  th^''Coinaittii)ityi  ibr  wheaithe  mind  ^is.QDDe  de- 
tmaedy  the  heart  becomes  corrupt;  and  oac^hjiudlvidoal 
theD'.Aeis  asia  leavea  that  tends. most rpoWekifiillfL. to 
contaminate  the*  whole  ma&*  When  a6c]<ity  sioi^lLi)^ 
wducad  to  tbi8>  state  (and  how  (piioklyiwe^arejap^ 
proaebing  to  it  ei^eryxonsiderate  person  plainly  sees)*  it 
is  ohnriotts  that  every  perspn  >^ho  has  any  property  at  ail 
wfU  find  himsirif  prefsedto  withdraw  from  this  country 
as  quickly  as  pofsible,  and  remove  himself  dacwjbere* 
Pbverty  and  want  will  then  b&.the  lot  of  .the  fei^  v^lho 
shalli  remain;  and  the  nation  at  large  must  sink.imo 
the  same- state  of  debility  that  Spain  at  present  exbiHlis 
to  the  world;  who>  from  causes  similar  in  kind  to  thoite 
ihat  now  operate  among  us,  has  been'tumbled  from 
Oi  higher,  tstate  of  exaltation  than  that<which  we  now 
occupy,  to  her  present  state  of  humiliating  debasemcatr^ 
Keverses  of  this  kind  seldom  come  at  once.  The  ^il 
is  sfiamely  felt  at  first;  nor  do  inponsiderate  persons 
mark. when  those  seeds  are  sown,  which,  when  tbey-at*' 
tain  to  itxa^urityy  are  to  be  productive  of'  greater  -e^iU 

than  it  ia^pofsible  therx  to  remove*'    /'      < 

i-.  Impdied  by  dieieconsiderations,  I  bav^  thottghtil 
itffduty  to  controvert  th£  position  of  oor  author,  ^^Ibtfij 
«otwithstlmdi»g  the  rapid*  increase  of  tytheg  du^in^ 
tbelasb  fifty -years,  fltigKsh' agriculture,  h«B^  domi«io€il 
loifioarish  beyond  compaHsOn  with  any  others  p^nod^ 
ofi^witk^dny  oihhr  cMnlry  in  Europe/*  and»  tO'sbov^ 
tliikUn  it^is  4fen  'Sik^ni6n  hazarded  at  random  in  b^tb  rtu 
spisCi^f^tid  is  <jle!arly  proved,  by  the  deetbive.  testimony 


€»fiiindef)mbl&  fa^ts,  lobe'  dirdotljutbsirdnei^jQf'die 
tfluth*  .That..  .ev«riy^>  •  aiuKlaw >  of  d^Ai.bjtv- 1 howevier^  j maji 
be .  jtBidved  /rom.  the'  immi^  ofiilbe  «ijeadbn  iG^peGlAag 
the.  qompitraUve  prQgief»/Qf  agi;if  iftlt^nd  ioaproTeihttits 
ioiSootland  aadJnEnglaBdjfor  the  bat  fiflj  ycara^aiui 
th6  infiuenQe  ihat .  ty the  mjust  th Ave .  had  10 ppodabiag 
ibefiev«fie€t||y  il  dhall,  hpg'ieava^doictiKtetwai.inbr^i&clil 
that  Will  eluqidate  tbt^imaUeriii'  th^bI«arast?i»anQ8C9i 
The  fiiat  isj  aieeady  ^11  known  tOithefiubKo^  AidiiCo 
tfafOttisands  Dtrbd  hais^iseefrit;  tbp  last,  aaioCasxui&fiinH 
ra^oiatufas^  i^  not!sq  genoraUy.knowa;  but  inslaBosq 
^£.  ft.  sim^art  patQn3.>aKe:so  frequent  in  tJbltcxrouiatry, 
t^ajb.tK)  tOQ£  'wfad  basl^cMef  rasidsd.  t^efe  MtiH.  seei  any 
tbif^.iA'it  thftl  is  tiacammOii'^  '   >•  ,         -    *         & 

Oifbi  thi  luiighbouthobd  df  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  tlynfi 
areciteg?  cnnndiQrahleitBaetff  or^iIUvatod  land  of  ^tUe 
felidwiogtdesorjption^  but  6ne ;  iti  ipkrticular  v^jr  ne£(t 
libei  town  JO,  such  Li<atate  of;. proliiica^;.  that  it  leiS'  at 
bom  tln%^.to<fiYe:p6anids  an  acre  .(fiome  q£  it  bigber)^ 
which  jabttut  thkLytyear?  agp  was  suchaoupprofUable 
vimk^  that  It  would  not  perhaps  have  ItV  wa  its  then 
ItaleaCimore  than  one  peony  per  aci-e;  sot  that  every 
aore ieif J t.boTv  produces  mfsaefoo^  (or  man- than -60-* 
vfita)  ;(fboM9aads  of  agres  of  it  could  ih^n  ihatedbnat 
fi^  9^mM  that. ground  (required  agre^ten/Qutlaynpon 
it  before  it  could  be  made* 'to  prodMi^e  a  crop  of  an^s 
Uod^.tbiin  would  l\avtt  purghastad  a  buti^b^'Qd.AJtn^^  f^cr 
tbic^ifee  ^ainifdei  of  the  land  in  my  oouot]^  of  England 
tbft^  I- h^v^  se^.  It  wai9  purpbas^  aodi .improved  bjt 
tmm^  m^a  (not  by  fanners  properly  sq  <^Ued)  with 
a:  viewjtojmprov'e  it;  and  Ihe^isuccefs  haa  shown  thai 
kt  wM  (Oo  ui^rofi^ahk  speculation.  It  is  certainly^un*- 
t^9^e/bd^  Sot ,me  to.add^  that  not  que  aere . of .  thalt 
grmtwl^uld  evi^  have  been  itiiproved  iit  ^iLhad^tyi^hf^ 


\ 
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vDk  any^  way  been  demandable  from  it;  of^coursej  tbte 
ipa  such  impTovement  has  ever  beea  made,  or  coa  be 
ipade  in  England,  while  tythe  continues  to  be  exacted 
from  land.  This  circumstance  I  had  distinctly  stated> 
Mid  particularly  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  particuki^ 
in  Efsays  on  Agriculture,  Vol.  III.  page  257  to  S65| 
wbich^  as  they  have  been  read  by  Mr.  H.  caQiM>t  be 
unknown  to  him*. 

The  other  fact  is  this.  I  know  a  farm  in  Berwick^ 
shire  that  about  fifty  years  ago  was  rented  at  thirty  pounds 
a  year,  which  t^^as  then  reckoned  more  than  it  was  worth  ; 
it  is  now  let  at  fivb  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
rent  is  now  reckoned  so  low  that  every  person  who 
knows  it  has  no  doubt  that  when  the  lease  expires,  a 
few  years  hence,  it  will  then  give  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year:  nor  has  this  increased  vahie 
been  pcoduced  by  any  extraneous  circumstance,  such 
as  the- rearing  of  a  town,  or  erecting  a  large  manufac- 
ture in  its  neighbourhood;  for  in  these  respects  its 
circumstances  are  not  at  all  altered;  but  merely  from 
the  progrefs  of  agricultural  improvement:  for,  at  the 
first  mentioned  period,  the  farm  consisted  of  barren 
heath  alone,  which,  without  the  powerful  aid  of  un* 
abating  industry,  and  a  pontinued  outlay  of  capital^ 
never  could  have  yielded  the  smallest  increase  of  pro^ 
duce;  and  it  now  affords,  in  the  greatest  abundance^ 
crops  of  every  sort  that  is  suited  to  the  climate;  and 
all  this  improvement  has  been  efiected  by  the  indqstry 
of  the  tenants  alone,  without-*  having  cost  the  pro- 
prietor one  shilling  of  expenditure.  I  condescend 
upon  this  specific  instance  merely  because  the  partW 
culars  of  it  are  known  to  me;  but  improvemet^ta  o€i  a 
similar  sort,,  though  not  perhaps  to  an  equal  degree 
within  the  same  space  ^f  time,  are<cown(m/iii'Uieil4iU. 
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ilhiix^  add  neigbboufiog  counti^.  Such  are  tbe  eit«- 
«]^bns  of  that  clafs  of  men  whom  Mr.  H.  haschoaeA 
t6  represent  as  poor  and  opprefsed,  and  wfao^  agrkfuli 
tund  progress  has  been,  as  he  says^  so  much  ihferkMr 
vritbin  the  period  mentioned  to  that  of  tbe  farmirft 
in  England !  Had  Leicestershire  been  undfcr  the  hands 
of  SQch  farmers  for  the  last  fifty  years^  and  had  theif 
been  freed  from  tythes,  and  other  opprefsive  restric- 
tions that  are  not  known  in  Scotland^  the  produce  of 
that  county  in  corn,  instead  of  halving  dwindled  into 
its  present  insignificance^  might  have  been  augmented 
to  fifty  times  its  present  amount)  though  it  could  at 
the  same  time  have  supported  an  equal  number  of 
beasts  as  it  does  at  the  present  hour*  Let  those  who 
affect  to  make  light  of  the  operation  of  tytbe  reflect 
upon  these  momentous  truths)  for  it  is  undeniably 
certain^  that^  if  tythe  had  been  demandable  in  Scotland^ 
not  one  inch  of  the  land  above  specified  could  ever  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
had  that  tythe  been  more  rigidly  exacted  than  usual^; 
other  lands  which  had  formerly  been  in  corn^  instead  of 
aidvancing  by  a  rapid  progrefs  of  improvement  to  a  state 
ofi^higher  productivenefs  from  year  to  year,  mast  have 
experienced  a  state  of  degradation  similar  to  that  of 
Leicester  and  most  other  counties  in  England.  Yet, 
that  the  progrefs  of  improvements  in  Scotland,  rapid 
iis  it  must  be  admitted  they  have  been  by  every  person 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  that  country, 
htts  becti  greatly  retarded,  compared  to  what  it  might 
have  been,  by  other  circumstances  that  tend  to  deprefs 
agricultore  in  Britain,  is  a  truth  that  will  be  acknoft- 
feezed  by  every  intdligent  person;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  so  few  among  those  who  have  it  in 
their  pow«B  to' mitigate  these  evils  turn  their  attetuion 
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towards  the^.    And  this  is  no  doubt  augmented  by 
the  cklusive  declaTnaticiis  of  many  persons  who  take 
U  upon  them  to  write  on  a  subject  that  they  either  d6' 
jK>t  understand^  or  are  wlUing  to  lay  hold  of  popular 
pr^udices  to-  blind  the  understanding,  or  make  boll 
and  utifounded  afsertions  to  pervert  the  truth.    It  is' 
much  to  be  regretted,  in  particular,  that  the  interests 
of  the  cler^  should  banre  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  tythe;  because  it^has  such  a  natural  and  almbsi 
neccfsary  tendency  to   decrease   their    respectability 
amoag  the  people,  and  thus  to  diminish  iheir  proper 
lAftuence^  upon  the  community;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  teBKls  to  promote  a  spirit  for  cherishing  anoth^/ 
t$ort  of  influence  among  the  clerical  order  as  a  bod^'J' 
that  is  certainly  not  beneficial,  if  ic  be  not  hurffb),  td 
the  public  welfare.    Thiis  are  the  talents  of'i  bod^' 
of  the  most  respectable  clafs  of  literary  men  lA  the 
kingdom,  iK)t  only  al^stracted  from  the  elucidation  'of 
truth  in!  regard  to  a  question  that  they  could  more 
properly  illustrate  than  any  other;  but  a  temptation  is 
laid  in  their  way,  that  has  a  tendency 'to 'bias*' ihUt'* 
judgment,' and,  in  some  insta[nt*es'at  leasts  id  irfd8c& 
them  to  exert  their  influence  rather  to  dis^trtte'w 
Irmhi  than  to  promote  it.    A  few  obscrftttidnfs  ilpoo'* 
this  head,  that  are  suggested  by  the  ^^^^)^t^^^^ 
coi)tidecation,  shall  be  contcladed  ih  tht  n^tfWi^iwP 
pf^hiswork.)  •   .    '  i^-^  '^"^  ^'^^' 

— . ^ .      ^  'J,  ^    ... — ! — •  Jwll«.  ll!39"* 

'  '  Ttavels  of  Viator  in  Scotland.    ,  i  L^yoM 

[Continued  Jrom  page  ^je.]      .    ^  \4  lA  » 


ViATbn  thus  proceeds,  *<^  \**y  hifl  yw^fraye.^^^^^ 
abc>Utt1iV6  triHesin^n  old'wlAVri  ^ath-waV  tHroJi|fi^ 
kiii*iof^  hilly 'Country  rriteVsjVfersed  <<^\i\\  'a'fw^u^ip-^ 
cldtoMl  itti^JficiWii  MerV'th^sty  begal^  ^^"^^^^^  •    ^ci 
giVihf  v^firtJft^'  ia»?l*itwrts  'of  in  ipllrtiMiti^  ihiUil^^ 
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shower.  My  guide  now  proposed  that  the  bor«ei 
sbDuld  he  sent  forward  to  a  small  public  house  a  fef^ 
xn^es  on  the  way^  where  they  could  get  a  feed  of  comi 
lyhile  we  ourselves  should  take  shelter  from  the  showev 
in  a  3inall  cottage  not  far  off^  to  which  he  could  con^ 
duct  me  by  a  foot-path  that  was  inaccefsible  by  horses* 
To  this  proposal  I  readily,  acceded*  The  horses  were 
fient  forward^  and  I  followed  my  guide  in  the  path  he 
l^ad  proposed* 

^^  I  expect,  said  William  (my  guide^s  name  was 
William  Wright)  that  you  will  be  much  pleaft4  with« 
the  cottage  I  am  ^  show  you;  for  there  at  least  yoo 
will  see  objects  that  I  dare  say  will  be  quite  new  to 
you*  *  This  cottage  (he  continued)  is  occupied  by  the 
snistreisof  a  school,  a  woman  who  is  highly  respected^ 
in  this  neighbourhood  on  account  of  many  valuable ' 
qualities.    Her  histpry  is  nothing  extraordinary,  yet  you 
m^y  perhaps  be  pleased  to  know  something  of  it  before 
we  see  her.   To  this  I  afsented^  and  be  thus  went  ons 

['  Mrs.  Ford,  for  that  is  her  name,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman.  .  The  old  geiitleaian  her  father  had 
the  mi^fqrtune  to  live  in  worse  times  than  the  present, 
for.  j)ie  died  before  the  widow's  fiind  was  established/ 
att^  bis  .widow  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumstances 
wi^tb^twotijls^ilghters  to  .support:  but  she  was  an  ex«- 
ce|l^nt^^ii;^$^iki  4bc  girls  were  deserving  of  such  pa^ 
rents^  and  God  blefsed  their  industry,  so  that  ihcf 
wreie  enabled  to  Hve  rq  coiftfort  airiong  themselves,  and 
beloved  by  all  their  neighbours*  * 

^<f  ,AHhpu|^h J  ivas  myeh.interest(Bdi(^ysiViator)iin' 
th&  b^npin^  ip^^rra^vej^  I  cpuld  not.  bdp,  in^eri^ipting 
biro  to^a§k.wb^.  It  ^)l^as,  that  |^e  fatVe^  ith^  m4oui'9 
Jimd^  ^,  I^e  ^^prefaed  amch  suqtrise  tba|t  X .  ;^d  not . 

know.it|  J^  ig^r  J  ^9ugbt,.(8vd  he)  tbi^^.all  .^be  4voil4/  ^; 
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had  .known  it.  So  many  cases  of  (faei  same  jialsirc 
tvith  that  which  I  have  just  stated  had  occurred^  \icM 
il  affected  the  minds  of  aU  the  clergy  in  Scotland  lo 
muehy  that  they  frequently  considered  whether/  any 
UManSi  could  be  devised  for  moderating  thisi  disirefii;* 
hn.  lo&gth  they  contrived  a  plan  for  dping  this,  wbiob 
inetwith  tlbo^approbation  of  the  general  afsembiy;  ai^d 
ona  of  their  member?,  m  eminent  man*  called  the  KeT« 
Dr*  Webster,  was  engaged  to  make  calculations  and 
eitiinates  of  the  auaiount  of"  jointure  that. would  accnus 
to.  their  widows,  si^posing  each  clergyman  shouU 
oontribtile  annually  one  guinea  to  this  fund^  and  w 
on  for  any  larger  sum.  He  called .  for  >ififi>niiatioA 
from  all  the.  ministers  of  the  cboccb  o£  Scotland^  and, 
having  obtained  aufcheoiic  statement&,of  the  immbeii.ef 
widows  existing,  the  time  they  bad  beeain  that-ala^ 
the  number  of  years  the  clei^men  had.eojoyedthw' 
livings,  and  every  other  fact  that  affected  the  qiiestkfe%  ' 
he  made  out  a  calculation,  by  which  he  showed,  .aa:[ 
have  been  told,  that  if  every  clergy oaan. should  oon^ 
tribute  one  pound  a  year  to  this  fund,  there  nrasi  seasoR 
to  believe  that  they  could  give  above  five  .poiiniisiii 
year  to  each  widow;  hut  as  he  could  not  be^jSfBrtaHa 
that  hia>  calculations  would  prove  exacts  he  ladkiacid 
that  they  shduld  not  at  the  btginoiog  give.  i|iute  fi» 
much.  Upon  this  principle  an  act  of  par,lia«eafa.«to 
obtained  about  fifty  years  ago;  b^  which  it  .wtaii^fov 
dained,  that  every  clergyman  from  that  tioie ,  fasmuA 
ahould  be  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  CQrtainiSU]ti«to' 
^s  £und;  in  consequeooe. of  which  bis  widows  if<  any 
fuch  survived  him,  acquired  a  right,  to -obtaio^iak^rf- 
lain  annuity  &f  her  life  ovit  of  that  f^nd;-  aadj^tb^ 
xabildren,  if  any,  under  ceHain  ctroumstsnoes  (w.hiok 
I  (Oasunot' partiodtarly  specify)  <were  entitled  tOiflro^ife 
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a'  certain  stkm  in  mone^,  once  paid^  to  be  dirvided 
among  them k  This  iir  called  xht  widow^ s  fund*^  and 
the  benefits  that  haVe  been  derived  from  it  are  incon- 
ceivable; asj  instead  of  want,  to  which  they  were  often 
subjected  before,  the  widows  of  clergymen  are  now 
enabled  to'H>re,  with  economy,  in  a  decent  state  of  re-> 
spectabiiity.  In  answer  to  my  farther  queries,  I  learnt^ 
that  the  annuities  are  arranged  in  three  clafses,  into 
one  of  which  every  clergyman  must  enter  within  a 
year  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration5  he  being  at 
liberty  lo  choose  the  higher  or  lower,  as  best  shaH 
seem  to  suit  his  circumstances  and  prospects;  but 
having  once  made  that  choice,  he  must  abide  by  it^ 
and  can  on  no  account  be  ever  admitted  into  any  other 
clafs.  In  consequence  of  the  rules  thus  originally  ^es*^ 
tablished,  which  have  been  in  no  respect  deviated  from 
to  the  present  hour,  experience  has  established  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  to  a  degree  that  could  not 
have  been  expected;  for,  after  the  institution  had  been 
in  force  for  more  than  thirty  years,  our  minister  (this 
is  the  name  be  always  gave  to  the  parson)  afsured  me 
that  the  actual  amount  of  the  fund  at  that  time  differed 
not^nore  than  five  pounds  from  its  estimated  amount; 
Wo  that  there  is  now  a  great  many  thousand  pounds 
of  excrescence;  and  it  is  in  pontemplation  sooi\  to 
^obtain  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  them  to  grant  a 
higher  annuity  than  has  yet  been  given  for  the  saxnis 
laiMfual  payment .'' 

i>  .»  Itcould  not  enough  admire  the  beauty  and  sim« 
pKcity  ^  this  beneficent  institution;  nor  could  I  help 
.lushing  th«t  something  of  the  same  sort  could  be 
tiKlopled  in  respect  to  the  dtsncal  order  in  England'  (as 
4rdl  as  <Hhers  who  have  lay  ofBdes  for  life,  whose  «Ka^ 
iarpttust  bediscomimied  at  the '  death,  of  the  htis^ 
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fiifi fMtJijf'Vifitrf^f  not  *H^ 'iflWiWcxfWWMfilrflfCTMKWRW 

M^'ilf^  iii4dow  >f ffar  tfarKriiofmtife  c-^^iiJ  '<PWiif# 

Bill%Mff  I  dMk  ib  c<fcip»fiK  ilf&«ilaMlilf«wii|(Liff 
fltbrep'«lilfi6rtalfi>«ill  4he«oM  cit8i0^ttilliMNi4ltM^ 

ii^  iiK>^mtei|»tef»%mtiiiww  ib^kitmMmtliMkSm 

i$tiisf  ^^im«i|;  iMtn^  ^^itiiiiiim 

maiden,  who  was  by  all  %c«CNiiits  a  c)Mff9ul|f«^Mi% 
woman;  and^  though  he  had  hot  a  small  income 


%ct|^»I»  alM4j|itty.  tbfvjFi'Mvdially  united  itMirij^ni. 

^^Mfp^VbjtiWIi  «ia«H>9A  ciifikmlf.  Tb«,youiif  ^01^1^ 
ni!|g^iip<i/Ae>  ||ivpir.^-^U,  tkfi^miiak  Had  iicighlK>ui?«^ 
J|fn4»^  CinitMUPPvii  a  disisMe  wittted  to  havQ  thm 
»miA.i4l,.^il|itrMiiMl9  4iiiAi  prevailed  en  Mrs«  Ford  10 
i^llfe  j^itpv  bfMl«Rk  Their  cb«fge  was  modcratti^  and: 
^bfiiirtpiwaiy^rf  ifcn  fiiily  8w4i  as  to  give  tfa»  UjifieM 

ipiaB  ^ti^rmtmk  irf.  a«ore  liMflt  aveiy  kw*  The  •pto^: 
fM»aw  ^af  tha.jfiiiJH  ^ad  the  pArente  of  soaae  of  the- 
hwiNtuit  gaaeaoMi  mmtB  sQans  to  i^aice  the  biNisaf 

made  to  it,  paff%  at  th^  ffwu. 
Ehw  enabled  t0  lahe  vooik  boaind- 
aaoae  years  ia  a  ^aiy  confcirtaMe 
^1  pMT  Mt«  Ford*  ia  the  drirty-eighdi 
f^  rf4himp»iMii -carried  off4>7  afetreiii  leafiiig'his 
halfdafc  andaar  wkfa  a  soa  aad  two  damhtaf%  hi  cir- 
^ipaiHlaBawfev^Jar'fnaa  baing-attMim  la  yaa  may 
^mtfmnmm^  Jha  had,  bQwam>  hahaved  aowa^ 
hl^fciPjpiWiiiilamai  tad'vw  ia^aai  fa  all  reapaeH  aa- 
fliaMB  #  aaariaa»  that  iha  lahaai  laaatct.  wha  ^aag-! 
^|04pi^  dhil«h  a  aaqF  y«MC  wa^  viihai  ^^^ 
la«Mii!l^hili  #M^  haawcTy  daaSaedjlbataad  gavand:. 

.Iha  aaaaa  iavi^.  Jbaiag,' aiNnaaay  as  she; 
tiaiiaaMtorhiaP'Whail^  aHaaiiia-ta^ha  mtik  af  tba^ 
hriiiKd^a4Mi  ¥  a  aaaa'admfe  j^etaaM^aha  aaohU 
wpaw  aaaiin  taiPr,awiil>i  «adl:dia*ho|feal  Ihat  GedM^^akt^ 
Wafe-  hnr  aiiartnaafcc{iia»paifaii>  j||£  JM:  Uif^^iii^ 


^^V»€KtQ  Iqse  4aer  .boii  whep  ^  hi?  was  al^cMt  eeiPCtt  ^yoaf 
<rff?«e,  i^fte^  Mfl^fih  :M?^.  retired  ,^(h, tbcji  /^wo.dnvigfoiiHt 

■Jli^iHij^nv.if  iitjwas  a,-/;w  school, whiich  ha4.ib^.rf8r 
T^^^if^*^. '•? „tjbat,  p^Fish  .that.  l)^,^Ui4«d, tp,.J))^,^ 

i^^  th€f;p§j-igl^>^J}9ftl-9W§(^Ari§W*  ifftfi^Wtar  »*^ 
cast  accounts,  as  well  fi{fonread  the  Latia  laogo^ 


W^tHeywir\c\ihe.-^  F6YHhh  he  is  efrritlM^'to  dfetatand 
t^Watelfee!*,  ^Mt^b  i&fy  in  diS&eni  paftti  »f  Ifae  bbdAi 

"Oahtt,  m^pxiAk'^Md^  ftie,  -rio^  hiofe  'fHari'"'fiiArleert 
•p^6e'^  quarter  ^bottMl  W  derharidW'  f6f  '^atK  ^3h6Iar 
*vij«i^g^tMii^hr!d  i^^tfj  *kira  ctt>vDVi  ftf  WHtiiStg'kha 
'*e«iuAt8;^  and  -th^'  safAe- Ife^ -li^tin }  thbiigh'if  W'tk^l 
tilitofei^fc^'the  pareritd  ixj  pdjr^  five-  shiHingrfW'rf/e 
lifet;  iiria' vi^y^xilrnrflWdliiohg  iho^ ^h6'^afe''lt(iyf'ttf 
ttle- l0Wirtt*c!afi  bf 'l«bfccrfef8,^  tb  tfiake  scJiie  p?e§eflft 
t^tfeaslbiikfiy  t(y  iW' teacHef,  iln'er'  payhient,*'aS  ^'W- 
^Httbrty^bf  •goddl'^*;^  vifheA  tHb  ^dKobl-frtS'sW  ^eb 
^siHfefebitofi!^  *iTn-(hH^way,  ff'he  b6'^fsfdudtl^',%a 
"V^^imc&'Vf'^he  ^vm,  hfe  can  nt^kfe  'a  ti^^lt^h 

•fie  iiMt'W^»^H!i»^^tfe^ftfe  ^r\xagc^'6r\^mtigy''it 

«VWi?l/*g»i#«ieWiH^rfe%  6f  this  estkWi^iritJ^'itta 
^^ntMiW^  ef'^fte-scHbol  ftes,  'thaf^^iAidlJoii^ 
Wte^^WWijfel W* '  ffeat*  6f  the  ^dwrf  WalWAi'^riF  ^ffib 
people  in  Scotland  so  universally^  that  unlefs'it'H^*{h 
<lfti«'H1ghfe«a>'^tr4ct^i  W*ere  trtkhy 'of^fthe^pafiihes 
^i*  «flvl^  Wf^^^*aftcirtl/<tere^  is  'sdatfe<fly*^ttJ  W^i«ufitt 
'rfi[ft(g(i^ifldivMt!k^K'ah)^'U4i^r^'>vhd  hds'Yi^  fteen't^upt 
%cl^f«d/itirtMc|feisefi^rtion^''the  yourt^  fler^it^^/efepetiiflfy 
4byll$  umb'^ilTtor^^ife'  arid^cafC'ti^ddtiiif^kl^i^'^^Mfdit 
^  tiAk^yi^ho'iikmi  ^ohg'ih&'-eteft'i^f'^laKdti^^sli^i^ 

>BfilglirfUd%fitfe«tftefr4nty  are  gfowh  irpj^'^^«#'t^tee 
4(f!9fifbfPtJ6«iai«%W'6Vbhthg'<d(j[li^l  forHtidt^p^jibM^ 

*«fc»^W^ilWferitttia'»kBftft?^  !!WPLAln^*dn^e?lffil6; 


nfi^ho^  ^irtfi  1.1.49  ifft/Wa^h  and  e«poan4  )il¥  WH-iptm?^. 

bmd(fii^\^94p  Hi^  rt«.iy9urig^.rQfi«,f^iid:,9ervtt», 

-M/  bfist(ks(jQffftakilb$is(oC'>0ffit^,owiNi«b|g^o^ 

0lvbf9g]pTlUQ42titta:l»i^)aggfr9atQ;^iitii..f>nD  n£  ^fi  e^^ 

hMt^l^isAjbfiA  plf»aakxutto<blAa«')ftppter^rif^^ 


-M^ft^hi  the  keh'  6P tMk  otiief . '  * iifa^iokyatv did •  t^^e 

t^«c«d  Wore  the  rest'gttJwKtigy'ds'itrttiigtig  bfe  l^\^, 
itifed  ^^ifin^  Tift*?  i' -deep  artd  ^hdVlbvviiVjftr'  of' 'mtrtl^ 
->adlatttet. '  Th^  tidvliMed'Stetrly'Wifth'th^rll^ 
Si«  a-'rtftn^eklg  aspect;  "an  tSe  tJth^rs  'fd*l6*littf  ^h  tAc 
fttttrie^iriarihcn'  •  Aft  'thfey  approtfchSed  'KtArtv  tb -^aeh 
•^h^r;  'tfeie{¥-^ofo'bed«mt  mdl-e^idod^/lm^i  t^lei^  Mitblde 
'Mdreihbtiiidingf  and,  while  they  be}fo#ed  i«4tlrd@6pfi£d 
^tk>rrid  tttUrmiiT, 'thfey  tort  up  the^^iflh^^tfi  t^ir^fi^t^ 
^^j-^M  ^bfetsd  itf  high  tfi  Ifae'^it'bi^bMdittiedt^'iMl^- 
ttffiifcs^afeo'leAi-ittg  H,  tipr  Willil  bfte  «P^ftiA«'*oteyr^^||e 
«Wb6le  *he«f  4!>n>  ^a^b 'sMi'  ibiiftti<id^lthel^s'ilii<S*^ttstlotft, 
Hi«tfv^hte''ittoiffl«in¥-  ffe^ieehttyd  ^itb  ^»^fdB^  b«ftd 
'^d*MW#Wgfti  ^ftfS'tO'tx^^Miis^s«ft»tt)5f^k»r 
4he  *ittt>itWi^^tt^tfi«|dlrt'  A»t  -1  '^lftd!^e^i^^ifjWHet««a. 
:^n»ii  stofelidA  Wrrit'Vrtlle'pi^t'j|fe^t>ht%ht«riW/^ 

^ikfkiM&'^dm^  dppettta^^  ^  the'dteiWhs^wtofci^Iy'^t. 

•ifelj'>ai^fJ%  werti  ftfebve'lbemJ-  •Trt^^M^^Titf  I^«d, 
^4dfeed  iht(i>%bi6faiir  on  all  rid^s/exhtbked;  iti'f^ngj'Cke 
•I^Wancte'^f « a'  *aivef  ^  ^'sUltigdlSiYi  'tf(^<.  n  fTb^itfe- 
i^6at^^h4^itisdV!^$ifeetti«d'tabe  at  Wa?^''  The^fdlAfi^i^s 
^♦owdJ^ttrtdi VirtdiWi    ^ilk^y"  rtl'f o«^^ir*t«1yi<d©joh<wir.* 

:&m6UMt,  ^'Thetflotnetnt  ihey  engsi^^d 'a(I)ibeltewi«g 

was  at  an  end.. '(They ^wtre  too^seritmsly'^ngagtdv^o 

«4Mrtk>(^>tt!ensieiii^*$outidi.    Tbi^^icniggle^'wai  I6ng; 

'>tft^'«fti<i)o^'etf<ieachui)dividttalt)W6fq  ftfetiuid^'iatid 

•«^W)i3(^1ic^^«l^-«M  kvl^§c^fimfbnxiim  'gi^ie)wky 

-W  «mifM^fitM()bMUe<«Mr  ibe  W4sctkes4i^i»  wofalcA. 


bina^  i»'ther'€Kk  Attthnbts  iionisravidv  alirbis^fiDreepiiiMil 
i|h6  cUiUj^fiAvis  evaded.b^ithe  toeakfirLaniiDal  it^tttaHf 
j|tiviiit{giut^  t;fa&v4»oibstjiaDdim«xdiilgrka(ittaiUy  aa^poff 

teiAS£^idty}cMrned'  Ibs;  iofemmty  i>y  yieUkig?  toijthi 

ttii(^dehs^t:>)lo«ufivci^>  rkbdi4^lisviconqiieced^%:ynie^ 
^ivi^idii^tjT  did  witijoa  Jtbflt  taedottoi  Jtieonp  aiiinefi^^qf^rta^ 
-^^MbiDbffismb^  li&^Wb^rft  «if  Jibe  »$Kpb  pail^in-^Jib  ait- 

on  one  side^  another  battle  ensued.    The  coDte&f^flO 

%^  mfbdugkitbfi^two^faerda  airanged odtafiMbeiuolt 

^§^^^  ^'H^  id^^r  buirMl  8tim^>  itwHsciociupeiy 
«(:4ffienfj^^^t^h^t ''4i^^<id«&  o£  ahit  kindi  tosr  mxiki  (faet. 
^]^icb*6eltytititf^i|^T^icitt&ly>ogtdeil  theiMitfadmyiamavg 
4k&^i^]V^'^^ndJ«ii^  indlvidivjd  amb!tig;itbeni^bdbal- 
Xr^df  ^a^€M^r^fbeft)re  thai^ime  tfa^6ttitim)Tyiit>iba- 
'^|«(igd(m^ohfoi|c(  ^iH)^liekD«wiat^w^ljtfapaeivibo/w%? 
^ff0Seii^^hiiii|l(llkbl^ty  ^.  'dbof daty /asi  Dbc/b&ghdvftand 
^ifftr}^^4:dbl94fiLia^^(gjll^Mtt  tteir.fi^iectiirjBf):djiU> 
«ii[id"^ltl»t«d*^a^^<AMkfedi4herc4&fe|eft     ^e^tpOiiv, 

^^^iV^^^^'^mt  ^^M'tyy^'^'bft  ftim  very  ^UiMei^t  lacws 
•  pi^ke  tbeparty^  in  shorty  more  poiverfol^  witb/OMitaim*' 


«k)tie  is.  j!I  riiit>  tfae^Binuds^ainoljat;  JUMl^^lbisi  Wfi^ 
nUaiittd^  'e«ftiy:c«iite>of  Gontcntkm,  is  at/an4^>^  aiffl 
4he)Wflr  IS'  emiidy^finisiiedl.  .In tfaespacb of  hstf vtiL 
Ii6ur  tlii«fwtar>  ivbicb .  seciMed  la  ttoeatiin  d^^fuetiUa 
trfitho  wbde^of  the  paptiesleiigag^diifriit^eiftij^MiW 
iodl;/ vand  «ll,tbe  indttidnaia  Mierie  a9<qiii^l)ai9drpra$|fSftbl0 
aa^thijr:  cudr ^ould  be^!aiid.<difiiodiatfidjt^)6j^£i«3bhftt> 
Jnooy  andipcactf.  ^^  Ncydungieflnrb^iitto^imAtHfJ  tj^fi 
thewebole  of 'thuipr0oedui^>vbtt9ritii»/C9fij)y;iteAfct^ 
i«|Mln^iyfat,/biiiiii  it  vras  #diccd(itt{y9nt(in39c^tleMttmx:l^ 
4iK  iM^giAlfitrijoeaopnoAr&itkat)  1  vba^  ^pficiAe^  JaOriMnUjr 
<iiv«^f.<tiiatiifais  fnd&cubjDhacI  itcfienAMftcted  x^iyiAfHit^ 
4li  tliicL8m«ilni|  degsce^^jil  Wae{4bf0e£»reJiftp!p}UindMi^ 
ai%^aii)«pfnaniiHoityi  ofioobtervitogijdiibiw^vlwi  tvftifcj^ 
itlgljjia«n»abliiKloi7i;«f  vtiiidiiioc^  ^^MBeflifiiAlJr 

nni^i-'jJiico 'Jiir     .{j;;jr.(M   /jiivl  lijrUonj;  ^qbia  ono  no 

:l/:i1f)i\?bim<mi.pt»obeddd<ifQrwflirdbcto^at^  tfa^/zPlM^rfof 
»;our )  do8ttfMftiot3L;'jfb!ilxvs4ere.ioou  '8tOt)pi$d(i%^     f6k9!St 

^eqinioftanoe^  ;icqMl4  iBOt  fMPevilil  ^iikhr  bw^^  tpi  fh^ 
.CBdo^  tilL'Jie  -had  ibqi^rodthestat^jof^JMs  tb^^HJi^i  ,flbis 
:^aftTaivold'tn«n.t9f'  M^)j;iAter«atingT4pifMr||i$([t«:]j]^ 
-iodbcMomiffisKlMli)  tandiofLfti  tonight iwb^^^.lh^trAQ^!* 

9f^Qvw>itwUs(abetiv.af«l  a»Ta(nrifflitHdp  p£i^boe}dtfi^A^ 
i)CBfthibii9dlisoaqaivQfiaL)f»fdQr^.  trb^'n^mAii3l$(ioi>gri^t 
rJbtadiiy)«marq^:i:k^i  vias!  djf|p?lg  ;|ir9ti|AUi1)0^.  iOiia 
.^iitlcii,  kg  tbe>pUQf»D^)pi})f^lMi»gL4^Kf^j8mni!vt(98 
.JKriaaidl  'r:Wb(W'i^i)ljai3»rrb|l4(^P4^  bifrrl^  ;ii}q^l- 

;f«diaKrappfi(N»Pteejrbatl.  alnH]t)LjQ|rfrsQ^9l^cbiAlbqng}^(I 
(.  «G|poiftecbivfiAf  dMi  itbiis  j^mi^  noi  ^i^ee^^^f^aigr  f r^^- 

-ivisi  JooflJ'/v  .  i>T  iv^vj.]  j-jvy/T:  .;-..H>  ifi    v/!J.'i  ')i''  ).\fm 


\ 
t 


the  cottage  just  by,  which  he  inhabits  at  tbis'tsMtfl 
afl^iii!jT^J^S?»oPW«Birt  A^(fciftrjprfifl*»hofi»J[  fer 

H^aJJaWK^il  y^JMM^^Srpfmii  tott3te%is(lnb«r;rtn«Em 

ci;fff  r^fterji^nJftjflr  |Jaj|flWMFfr|  lifc^iflwtJf)*<ivi4l»t*k*fl 

y^R«*^  ^^fifej  WVi  AJ>9HMite^*»»»(^ag%)bWictti«^^ 

H^KlP^5feWn#n4  b^i^irfi;  *U4^t  ishsvikl Jitiong^l 
th9V|^J^rf0,4ii^^^tl^j,foj|,wobifcatb.l»^ 

his  labours  were  scarcely  ever  interrupted  abo^.fidifJ" 

for  a^mqijit^^a^c  a,.(;i|X)ejf,ap4  Jaat^min^i^.he  wii4f«*Wcx? 
to  repume.his  m:(ov,rs  fpij  &lL.fipcanon(tb6«r.-iAfltfljtvcA5n 
nojf ,  4ur^n£,  t^^  jo  ^u^iioifi:,  >b^»i|^yitfrxi 

that  he  is  nflti  aJble  tQ./Jp  ai,d*yV3yoiik.,tbrtii#  Vffftka- 


Tieves  him  so  muofei'WftlffiPeaji^^i^JjJ^W* 
!•  c«rftb«^o"tO J»if '§tie^ofeit«it  'HiBoiliTfe  "to 

-'.<>  Lim«lKt^i)«'^m^sK^  y''Ht<yeqsot»^^.dH4rJitiba<^ 
a-siigmaiei^tindA^hO^  XK»i'-  tA^isA/  M^MittuJT^  dmUg'^ 

be-iMffBtflWV  i||^  p«-c««n^>  liinfi'  tK)!^  ^liph^'M  lor ' ' 
senront  fMr4lb  eottveV  ilhtf  were  not ^^^^^^(lase:  ^ts"^ 

felh»rdwMlt  Mi*-'ift  «ti^ntfe.' '  It 'i!.' not  i'iiikil  ci- 
la«kyftit«ifcrtftfeiil4  ijWWoh 'updttiffi<'^ilh*W'lft^^^^^ 

co^lry.^-'  '•'  '■■' '  ■•'•'■■''•  '•••■  ''  '^|^■■"'y^■■>"  ir.j->i}i;i  r.nl 
a  ntndkyioiWMi-dl  ^th  mh^^mm,^M6initie^  ■'ttic^" 

ristetfeifli/^-said':!?-  •  'Fbr^if  ydli  'do  'n'dt  'detfti'i  laL'*' 
boMWiJtf'HitWiywflv^.ytMrtfof  agt  a  fft'tibject<)^piris^^'^ 
chiWiy?  «b«i€-'wfll'^Ji'oti  ffihd' 4tty?^  "''' thKre"  are;  Jt'^' 
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p^fshv^said  laiie)!)'  faMt;.-thdse  ardt 'few<  •  >TlM))ri  <cpiteikt 
okbefly.jor  olcL  people^'virli^o  baioejnaycp  been  iptrriad^ 
bbiidk&rwidiiwsyi  'jLDti>  olfaefs  of;  a^rsimilar  '^k&cffpli^ 
wfab'have:aurv»v«dth«if]&€ar^cehLiHM)sihalk«sdeyQii^ 
|b9ii  itUena^lvett;  ibr;  aai.havoalr^adljr  flaid,  >nx>(iihiid 
^o  had  •  die  finliallo^t  f eapect  t&daaxaa^v  wdM  <iitfr 
fiubhiit-to  aee/teiiher  of  bia  pafrenlsubroiightiupabilhi 
paciqbjTirhdeilife  ihadthimldiiknd^atfieogib  id^ciniiM? 
orUinafyldayi's 'W^i^sfw  It  •  Would  even^b^^adooamciJ 
iKagracefiil  ( t6  ftn^  ndariftehvisoB^^aiiibvvtawi'tiot^indn^ 
»ri4ijdQn^  diteuraitarice6^-to>ai]o3m4iiiyrof  hie  biticM  la 

vikikt'i  vcmenk  bj^  p9or*9.raieLi  huawhrnli  ekpUiMdit 
)b& liaid^ : that'ibbbad! iaiiAedf^^cadfoEatiidk aathififisb 
«»ink(t&Aanit  pbrte  df'  ri^)£odLii]itafi;  db««liJ  iHaUiiMiaB 

poor'^  &iui»fai;&dil6getbe#i  sifffideatcto  ^lita^eKrAWy 
jpufposbit^batis  reqiiiired.jt'afidi  na^rsb/ibf  tUatJbbireltf^ 
a0Bifi  [banditedd«>f  jppuiidi|iof :  the  ^fiMlrjafiiiDDqr^iiniaiioil 
irf  tfie:  adjoiziii\g  ipaDdbos^ ;  leat  louii  attlaiilbtcfe^obGM^ 
^  BCJCURiuktioaBl  of  aavvDgsi. '  >  1 1}  thai  -askedj'jfi  tJUpoy  w 
nb  (poor's  ?rate^  ntfhab  we0e>  ib8^ardiidb^^|M)0r^  ^ttdk 
afa4l<  he  Vd,  laentioiio^,;  ^>fk  iinid  fn)e>l>dialoito«9»ift 
tMatDii^iin^ambly ^^dopt^  diroogbtiut'vlfifia^lM^^^ 

i(Sqqday) :  at  dbmrob,  whered'tuiae  iserrice  ia  l^xh^wA 
ibit  this  ii^^gendraUy!ddin&by  pladtig  aopovaer  itom 
!in(jtfie/poi;c;hirdnncotigb[whiieh?tlrB  pooplaltuaukl^aBtflr 
the: ic|iiurcb^  *i?^  wbibh'  basoa •f!<r^  one^'^ifontfi  bbetty 
l6)'t^iiDw:  tUcha  pidce  of  •money  a»>lb6k{mdibif)^ 
pramptfe^  ot'ikifejobcuiBslaiiGai  perfnil  h}aiLtdi<dDy(ttit 
tbatViif  ji^byroio  ^meana  liompoUiM'y^iiiXvasg^JQQS  :nth|t 


tueh(ToItiiHaily  Qibbtion9)4re  eaa^fi^Ay^camPil  l^^oac 
iif^daieiet^e't^S'  (a  soniof  layaMsta^vl^  tp  ttie  deegyfinii]^ 
^id-' deposited  rn  a^strong  <ctiest,  frofq  whericeixiJQib 
qidyjflie  taken  in  Jlhe  j^resento  of  the  ddrgyiriaii  &iid 
thsficbk  trentiver  (eacli  x>f 'wfaom'hlt»  a  separatbkby 
fa^'tiiSeTent' Jocka),  acconipciniecj'by  the  parish 'clerK; 
who  ;ciQlers  ibe  aaitoiMiit  in.  the  pafiafa  regibterr  tfait^ 
litfeidefii  ih^sfi  vulunttry  'cbUtioosv^there)  koasnJly.a 
fertiofttbc  cboicli  which  (is'<apprbpAiatdd  tb^ith&ipaoi) 
lbhfir(43ettta.Qf  twiUvli  ate>kt;»and:Jtibe//rei'rts  drawrniifiar 
tln«eiisto«rri!itd.'^)tiie  dame  funds  I  Uiot  &rther^<tbeik 
«6  iHniiaHji'  eaittor  0K>nB['.nioft-ciolhs;tfaou^t/Udtsh!Uie 
{)«m!9  monevy  fdf liwhicb  ea6h'{>ef6(Mik-Jwhp*usie«(>t||ia^ 
«i>oertalni«tiihdiuted  fi^  whitb  is  .obo  tiirriedn^ooth^ 
aamei  ftiqdi  iihai'  i  aoms^  otbfei^  devm$  qfi  ar  sisorldr  ^ JUkt ^ 
deq^jyifiirei  chiirKdoikit<»^^rk>ti«e<  ibi-diflTdreadipalrUfaQil 
wdthktiaH)  tbseb  ^itstnsv)  tcygeftbsr  vTidv  (teoai»ikiaiivQK- 
foAAabyodiaabatifin^^^roiiy' picftift  /periont^i  said  JMere^tiof 
|iioiu^vijkaV  iSDasiitixicB. tb«'.>oidityary  ip^     &hid8{ 
-mcb-idikJtloltf  w&dei<iQf!  tbcjirndDPsa  aa  eolledted^'iai^uitt 
sodem ith^i iinniediatip . ihaksa^cnvinJt 'of  the  minieta* 
JffttBio^}  jtudi  eUferSi  of  Jtke  pariah^  w-ho^ .  witlibu  t  fee  mr 
imt^^oi^  disttibute  it  tb  the  fwa  aacorduog  to  exigencca; 
dhf&t  aeo9nqitoTbtibg>8objeet iw  the- firs^  fnatancfi^to  the 
dnaf^lioak;abd.oQnibttttl  ^flevefy;  banstor  (pn>prtelor)>dft 
4lAqipailib|d^ftarwinrd$i;to  ibe  .^jfnicirf^  (a;^hui»h  rjudkatutre 
\{diiaiitiD^  oLlCDrOiitwQkia.pknshesDl^  and  fateamibehoe^ 
jbucaaeb£qbal teugey^to  (the  general  aBemblyy  or  by  lappdd 
(tOi^T09wH'oi  aefatotip    And'th^teionds^  being  tiits 
wanaig^djMutbigreat  integrity*  andeeonoraiy^'  Are>foiind 
.tD)be  altogether  adequate  Co  the '/purposes  required, 
•f^'Whitt<ablelbed  ins|Utut]on  is  thi%"  said  i  to  myself* 
HbH^clDvUmatd  was  it  tbat  I  depavted.' (from  the  coni^* 
pqfon  npntifictijf  itravdlers,!  Had  i  not  jloi^i  sd^  I  m^gfat 


having  heard  one  syllable  of  these  verv  ihtettstitj^ 

AGRBEl¥L'fe^&^  th'^  fAtiriimioh  give^fi'ti'  PAifo  Bf*. 

have  made  it  my  busiR^^ei)  ^itenSi^ft^G^^iiii 
^Pa«J^fitQt4r)Oi{i  Iite»]d^#Ali  tH%  }mlk^  S»  i^mAfiM 
character,. %fi6il^e4ebkf>  si^isfiMed^^fbfMw  Mbidk 

scribed.  I  ran  it  over  in  a  cur804^^lluUs»^4K{tKiiit 
t^^M^el^Uyi  {$lslh^tlkiWb^citt44fi<^d)Sti^(S      'ind 

^idk  t^Bj^^mimi  '4^t^h^i')Mddiii6  ^  ^ 

adopted  for  accomplishing  the  %awiiTmdPikifM'^690^ 

v^6fiisr^iof  <#^sPiw^h^t^itcw)  d^a^^yteftotiMj^tte 

first  word  by  the  arabic  numeral  1^  the  seibhii>4Mtf 

bef/Uffyi  lk^iftb3Qd\d  te^<^«d^of>^to^Ml^l{^ll^  M^ 

prefixing  to  each  word,  or  rather  the  nunibffl^llai*™^ 
ttMii»bi^'iQir4e€^'i\o^^MS^H^i  ^aff  %fai^^ 

ther  noun,  verb,  adver%>'^fti)ei^^;^^f«p«liri^<^^^ 
iMi  fl^^tlii^ii^fi^^Wl^f  (^v4my|MI4^ 
plan  of  the  common  Latin  grammars  that  ara^n^ 

the  general  title  n<n$HV^Irt(^q^itl^(i)!!il3i^^<ii^ 


A  tolerably  complete  idea  of  it  may  be^o^^ij^^ j^ 
reading  the  following  directions  that  ar&  prefixed  to 
the-  book; ' 

The  schema  of  wi,  wMck  t&t^l^^^ieurn&A^lff^Hikirti 

I  .M^Nwfls  ^o,(lte<^n,fby^tbe')fi^  p>i'q.3!^,fv*fif 

JbiifQii^>Rbe3a«'KbtnftM%uife9i;f<.i]d  yrr  u  obBm  ^/Bri 
r.ff  iiltteiHl  rf  ctoe»J  ibis  to^ebfi99>ej  iiio^iPjojai^EMJt 

«Aerr«li4  aottti^ptrfMifio^  ^d>fl:>8908aif8^'vioi^fiiKr(!> 
bi£'  iGb<bll«Mrill^ja^(e^i,rb^^[ii;iiH9grft||^ll»M^ 

9i9fr  lb4  lhr^3^eii9on9riofj}JMs{nr^9!itiab£{|n4  ^m 

lables,  make  the  imp^AlJvfBVM4  B«t«»i#i  ftWrf^n^^d 
a  rl^Tlie^infyilJ^  RMTa^t  bl9iat  WM  Yfk^pbM^^nreSf 

1S99if^(9\\fj?  'jih   A  \uiommt  o'oc^i:   ifix  yd  biov/  j8i& 

l^htjfisrtreMinun  odi  i^rlim  io  ^biov/  doi^^  oj  giiixft^iq 
-df{WI^^^i«i9^IF8l<ftW£4i|^^ 

lliithrtteim^(figMi;Mrf)yi#l^q^ovb£  ,di3v  tnuon  idiil 

9d/^  flOmtWiv«^v^%  Amfe^jffttefe  tttrir 


I  '  * 

IHvthtio'tt;  ^*nfd  ioriie  hotion  mhy^bc  il^  oBlWiwd  irf 

iftef^ktfv^t^eir  aha'-deficieiid^s  W^^hit<h'Wto'  pffeposil 

peitm  }lhy'T  ihom  hit^ehi^i  into  the  t^M^tiii 

V' W  rtirinliig  ovc^'^ht^'pagei'c^tht'^ocrfWIa1y/T^<:(nsl4 
liitfftflpremaTltirtg  iHat,  instead  ef  attctifrpti^^b-gin^ 

iMtred  ^^'tW  tfhieP^Wcomftletrf«ld«^ck^'<fct^^ 
1  ^prbpo'iedi' ' t^  fetiiittW ' Ha*  ttH»<*^ Ai<f* WWt  ip^ 

fl^di'ff Ji  Werih'  Whieh '  'ire  tttMrrlyJ  ^tBbiigH^-bdt  '«ia«9)ri 

set  ftA-iWw'fth^^tfieVdlgir  Jitig^Vdg^'^diviofte^ilW^  «M 
tH^  trhaf^'cter  oti  th^  othfer/  <whitHi"wt»  'pro«fli€*tt^l 
fet^l^^  liioritlis.'Cih  any '«?'%'  fAftHf'-^^i^WB^thW 
tlii^  Avas  ti vet  pubrr shedi 'V>f^vfiet*  4«  t^^^ 
Jf''it'>i'a8?  '  r  am  unacqaHintcd^'Wltft^W-'hatW^af  lfi« 

In  one  p&^ti6tt)a^^  hid^d^  Mr.  B<$dc*^i^^'di|M 
^nUTety  frcfm  that  i^FhieH  I  hi^ve''*M*!ffie'*9Ao«?^ 
^hSpose;  rof,'in9rteaa  df^rftew»Hg  6Vtrj^^f«)rti»  Wril 
Afe  -vi-Vi tmg  ill  •  tUe  ^orffir  <*  ffcif^feftgiA^T  w^lrt*^  W 
hii^s'becii  accustomed'  totiSefteWw  His^teftw^!^;''ili^ 
itt^tripts  io  mx  a- paitf^lar'irmw*^- e^ete^tofHig^ftt? 
digits^' Sti'aii'iYiitf^'^Jt^jty^^^rt^ 
g^tte^ihiti  ^-p'krticiJlar^hrffgAW^^^ai^viWI.jia? 
m<>At  df  \\'rfting;   T%ls  i^cnfiaiity,  ft6We*e^,^k6(i»ffln|» 
fo^tH/idfea,  w66M  ttt%cAinW^yf  «]^'ei^t^ilfal« 
might  othet^ise^  hkrfe'^re^^t^e*  fVAtal^-ffl*  srffc*^,  tf 
rendiiring  Uc6mi>Tec  abd^tAriidMe;'-^glfttfsdiin^^*i^ 


V^me  sirpplicity  tbat^I  bav^  aipi^^  at,  :a«v>  jVMwhji  W 

tbe  pflfn,.  ...I^^^apy  onc^  Jl^t  atlieipp^:  to  fprm  ^n.  ^|d^ 
of  .t))e.eiAbarr^8p2«fit  ^h^ >wqu){l  ba.ve^efa fe^ ^^t,^ 
beginning,  when  an  attempt  was  made  ito  ^nj^Qft^^fS 
|]b«(^. Arabic  QjOinjefaUit  b^d  jv^fjbueen^obtig^  not  oply 
V^.learo  therflfKaoii^  o|  the  fi&^vc^  tbqn;i;^^lves^  tunt  tff 
be  at  the.fapi/e  Ijiioe  p^lexed  witb^a.  ^t,of  new  na^x^^a 
wjti^^t^o^^veycd^m^i^t^lphe  in^  \c^  0}^% 

1^1^^  ,yv4s  fell. wbcm  tbe^  unkno^z^p  $g(ire$  \^pre.ex4 
p}^i|ed  l^y  ^tb&^ipes  ^f  numbers  wijib.  wl^ch  we  h^ 

(9f£  %^^  ^f^PlDl^n^cf'r  W^  which  conveyed  pr^qis^ 
ideas  to  the  mind  the  moment  these  names  were  heard  > 
W{i^ib^w4)AW'b>TeiSQii»  af^jion.pfthe  embarrafs- 
^>^^^\tha>\WHiW;  jf)eiiwpe^ieiu:ed  by  jthia  .T^finsemei?*  of 
Wi*  ?«}^?;o?^o^«rfelepJ^.»t  lyhic^  k  .tbfl,nH)r^  t/o.be  re- 
grf^ef4)tq^)-,^p  M-^u^h  as  it  is  entirely  unnecef^ary^ 
^x^:Sf^nfaxl^}ffet^fPf>d  pjLiPpose  whatever.  Mr«Beck> 
f^^  )!KH^4biaT4|i|vei^evtt  uppn  it^  is^  in  shpn^  a  mode 

#)^94^i^^^^'^^1^^  ^  called  in  strict  propriety 
either  symbolical  or  alphabetical!  it  is, in  fact  an  atw 
^Tffpk  tft  f&oir  it  .ijffv  i^gmg^  \p  a  n(\anner  totally  dif- 
%ent(  ffom  ,a97'(I?^t  bad  ^i^bertQ  been  devised,  and 
t^94i\tp^i^f^.pA  on^^.aAvafttage  whatever  peculiar; 
%^lit$flftv  ThAWifitjlen  Jfangu^e j§  at  £rst  eotirely  cf 
\\^  sjnibplic^fei^ttfomdad  upon  the  alpbabetip,  with7< 
^ftVoifJpr5j.^?lep^w,,.or,arFai^gpw^0t,  farthfir  than  aa 
§^ef^n^p,,tQ:;tb^  lalplpLab^tic  arr^apgen^ent  r^ecting. 

«l»frte9f«#g^  m^M^  caUe4  McNl  «?^  ^!?f n  Mppn  that 
i^MffiWQdeji  a  «i^.y ,  ajpbal)€;tic  J?jqguajp'  t9...be  pro-, 
9p^p(^  byrial^  natipn^i;  so  thf|t.iq  piroporlion  as  \l\cf. 
ip  tb^s  tb^  invstfojtget  tb«Mnqtb^r,vp?^4if^  .  , 
yA{fter^i4inJb9^j^ver^.tbia»^^  to  con- 
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stitute  an  efseutiat  part  of  Mr,  Beck's  origtoa!  plan; 
buHs  a  mere  adjunct  to  ity  which  ingenuity  had  sag* 
gested,  and  which  a  fondnefs  for  Fefinoment  had  in- 
duced the  author  to  adopt,  without  allowing  himseif 
time  duly  to  consider  ft.   The  system  itaelf  Wgidd  suf- 
fer no  derangement  were  this  particular  to  be  entirely 
aupprefsedj  and  I  can  have  no  doubt,  tbat  bad  the  au- 
thor been  encouraged  to  altaanpi  to  carry  his  own  plan 
into  execution,  he  would  soon  have  seen,  the  propriety 
of  abandoning  it  entirely^  as  Well  as  the  neoefsity  of 
adopting  something  else  for  the  basis  of  his  symbolic 
character,  than  the  common  arable  numerals,  which 
has  evidently  been  the  very  firtt  idea  that  suggested 
itselC  to  bis  imagination.    There  is  one  plain  rnferenct 
to  be  drawn  from  this  and  the  other  proposals  of  a 
similar  tendency  that  have  been  mentioned;  and  that 
is,  the  obvious  facility  with  which  a  character  of  \hi» 
nature  might  be  formed;  otherwise  we  cannot  suppose 
that  so  many  persons,  who,  in  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
have  borrowed  none  of  their  ideas  one  from  iht  olber, 
should  have  all  been  led  to  the  same  conclusion  pre- 
cisely, viz*;  to  see  that  a  symbolic  character  aiight 
easily  be  devised,  which  could  be  employed  as  a  me- 
dium for  establishing  an  universal  correspondence  be- 
tween all  nations  and  kingdoms  and  languages  on  the 
earth.     This  is  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  thing 
will  one  day  be  accomplished.    The  arabic  numerals 
were  known  to  certain  contemplative  men  in  Enrop^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  some  hundreds  of  ye*''' 
before  they  were  introduced  into  general  practice;  y^ 
they  at  last  forced  their  way  through  the  mist  of  pre* 
judice:  and  so  will  this  obvious  improvement. 


Ji  kMwUdgmtnU  to  Ccrrap^identt  ntcessariijr  Mfi^^' 
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Remarks  on  Mr,  Howleii^s  Pampklel.anTyiAes^    • 

»  . 

BstORB  I  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
tytfies  on  the  clerical  inflpence  among  the  people,  I 
BUty  be  peri^itied  to  make  my  acknowledgm^ts  to' 
Mr.  H.  for  the  honour  he  bas^dpne  me  by  H  quotatioqi. 
which  he  has  made  from  my  Efsays  on  Agriculture,. 
Vol.  llh  Inspecting  tytbe;  for /which  he. 13  eiititkd  ta. 
my  tfaank^  because  it  will  difseminate  the  knowledge- 
of  that  article  among  eome  persons  who  might  ^ot; 
otbeiwi$0  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  I 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  pafsage  in  question  8^0^14 
«ha6ce  to  be  of  far'lef»  general  importance  than  those 
that  precede  it>  ^hich  be  has  wholly  omitted,  for  rea- 
9onSf  no  doubt,  of  grtiat  weight,  that  are  best  known, 
to  himself.  If  those  pafsages,  however,  had  beent 
qiioted  by  him,  they  might  have  superseded  the  ne- 
cefsity  of  the  illustrations  thafl  was  induced  to  give 
io  the  last  Numbet  of  this  work  respecti)ig  the  state 
of  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  farmers  in  Scot- 
laod^  wbea* compared  with  those  in  England}  for  the 
same  facta  neariy  are  there  atated;  and  the  effect  of 

Vol.  ir.    '^  9i 
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..ii//   ^.1^'|^^OJ   rail//  jj.-.ck.:.  vr.4.t  U  r.^uWU2L*^hmiM 
tvthe  in  prpducmff  the  mversity  in  the  asTi^tlUuTBl 

Slate  pt  ihese  countries*  i3  there  enforced  by  rrasoning 

still, inore  conclusive^ than  tW  whicn  wai^arfAfifOTln 

^tbc  precedmg  Jxumber.   ,Jl^  then,'  tie  was^  ttPesfiJBfiSh 

the  principle.*  that  tyine  neifhkr  has  Veen  iiSf^iffhrHin 

i^e  a?iy  niaterial  qvstpiction  Ho  agrtcuiiure.  ^^hy,  it 

.<»  '^-f»P>'^'\  J^-i'-'^.-t^fl'^  HI  fii^/j  ^.Yltit  ntort  jiLiiaijjB,, 
may  be  asked,, (lid  he  not  disprove  the  deciSReiacls 


offronterv  to  affect  to  beljeve  that  wmcli  wa^  cven^ot 
authorised  py  the  one  quotation,  when  it  vf^ia  so  di- 
r^ctly  contradicted  by  the  otner;  anq  thus  muw  nttvc 
ibeei)  lost.wnat  he  n^ay  perhaps  aeem  one  oflfi^*llllest 
^.pafsacccSj    and  the  moat  decisive  ^arcftimenM,  itfnis 


_  .manure  on  a  tarm,  respecting'  wnicii  they  have  ais- 

,  Coyet;ed  much  anxiety  (and  wmcn  Mr.  W.  nimiOT'tin- 

pQijiivp^aliy  admits  to  be  the  cage,  as  we  wiaM  soon 

^.  fiflicl)  by  precluding  the  fanners  in^eir  ieaB&\ii''Alo8t 

counties  in  England  from  selling^  or  otM^Vivr^^^fliS' 

posing  of^  straw  from  tneir  farms.     This  objection, 
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unimportant  ras  U  may  appear  when  comi)ated  with 
c^tber^,  ..ou;;  ftuthor  has  thouglit  rt  wortti  nib  while  to 


\ 


1^  landed  proprietor. u  undoUutedly  thus  far  tnjurkd 

♦^agriculture  receives  no  sort  ofdlscoutgeement.     "     ' 

;r   Thi2>«  itwilLbe  admitted,  is  an  ar^meht  of  sin- 

>,  sr^kc   convenieocej  that  nliffbt  pe  applied  with  the 

,  hddPPv^^^  ettect  in  many  other  cases.    Thus,  a  mm* 

way-man  might  prove  by  it  with  undeniable  certainty. 

that  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  m  taking  the 


,„  another.A  The  wealth  of  th^  person  robbea  is  not  more 
(h^nisaea  than  tivit  of  the  robber  }s  mgmented;  th^ 


„  onQ,argument  be  good  tpr  any  thins,  t 

,    tainly  equally  valid.     Nay.  on  many  opcasions,  mUcn 

.  ^.P^pr?  namht  be  ursed  in  favour  of  the  robbfer. .  "  I  am 

o  T  o 
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tie  X  take  will  beaefit  im  vorjr  inucb>  wjbil^  H  <i|aM 
^rcely  injui^B  you  at  »U.  Jbiy  Jm^^'O^.w^  i»WWP& 
jpiy  litUe  one^  were  in  .want  of  Jbread^  l^l^ilff  ^^>4W 
v^Qowing  in.  plenty^  and  waatipg  more  ia^^day  fpoo 
ii^iefa  doga  aod  bors^  i^a  would  ^anppqctipy.liule 
OUc^jfor  f  nmoth;  tbepubly:,  ii)ereff]r^,>r 09^.90^ 
fiptijn>fedi  ^t  hq;l%  .be|j^f|54  %  tWa.,4;flm^,.Qf 

»!«^  a;  jplca  ? .  7;hfr  argp^pent  <rf  J#l^ilJ*  ia  ./^  l^|9flt 
£4bi^jpus;  ?h|n,  tfc^  .*l>o^  I^ "  09rtM%»ia  ..«B|if»  A« 
if>  rqW^ee^  ^c  ijlog^,  ^nd  ihela^lM  duly  «^9fc<it» 
a.^faQsieoj^  ip^bje^  wiH  .pTov;e.  nq  naa|^al  c^Oiiedoii 
|o.  ti^  e;Kerti^a  ^  ipdfutry^  and  iSr«fy  iadmdiuii^  1^ 
taake  {Hrepuquf .  eiTortt  taobtai^»j»  nnflh/aqfiii^.lf 
bejfaijIjK  cspj.  But,  w^  ■rskiim,.protee^.,^  jm* 
»*«. wwki!"?*!*?!?  *h«;  catis.  ,  ".It  i4,jinpj»^fa^(o«,f|!i 
to  benefit J^F/^wl^"  woidd  everyone i6w}«.J<-w4]i 
^cp^  i^qI,  I  ef^.mya^  to  acquire  money  j'l^  I|m))u!7. 
IvottU.tl^uabe^vdik^  i.ndplence,WQ^I4:fB9QGfe^  i»q4 
the  robb^  wqpald,  in  4he  end^ ,  prrhaps.  bfve  ,r|ta^-s0. 
complaia. f bat Jiia  profeftion  waa.scar9^)i(«woftho^ 
Allowing*'.,, T-  •;  :  .       i  .•-•':  .'•  •>'•/     T'-^- 

not  authpfisedtby.  law^  are  in  >niany-  oases  ■apl^i^H'^if^ 
ajMe  by  .1^^  Iaw;^  i^undeniabU i,  and  m^  tjhe^c9);n|fi^ 
the.'efiect  baa  botn  foufyl  to  be.pr^J34T  ^^iMi)!Vlf^ 
tta^d.}  Jc^d/f^ry  ia  totally  anni^bt^cdi  .  Tba^t)  91A'' 

•wry  (bywlvc**.!  »ioat  baua^^moodt  tpi««wi4^ft 
Ipi^bjy  d^priywg  a  loan  of  Msjpfon^tir;  i|avt(»^<^ 
gppdfli  that  bay?  beep  fi^irly  acigyihrfd  -bf  bi%'4«4«^M}K 
o^rlabqi?^  or  pajrjch^jficd  l^  bi»oiMn  nHmey,>^-Wii6^lte 
tain^ase*,  amb9ri«4%  t*!^  Uws  of.-Gn^.JBiMlii  i^ 
ftdf,  js  vudeniable.    Ia|big  mai^jcriaii.e/iaisfeofccitt^ 
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tDm^hbas^  office^  is  abtltoH^  to  Mice  itnd  iupipTo^ 
priate  to  hU  owh'^s^^oodS'^of^d  ceitain  d^fnrtiptioh 
wherever  hie  dih*  VUtd  t^^.  -'  la  the  sense  of  the  word 
Ib&ft  given,  thi^^ihtiM  9b  'dttiift'tirOptiety  be  called  ^ 
H^gtl  robbeiy;  MHobgh; 'hi  t^dmnfioh  language;  wkii 
ft'vievr  to^disfingubh- it  Mtn  tlhtt  kind  of  mbbeiy  thdt 
is  -puniibable  by^  lafW,  rt  is  tiWtsd  a  sebiuit.  If  we 
mqfAt^  vMjo  tfie  i5^a^6h^r  iauffioiii^ing  this  ipecies  of 
pJMage,  ^e  shdl  ind.  Aat  it  ^a^  ii^tetided  to  bperaii 
ftttttiixiarily  as  i^nisfifMni^t  k  ihimif»t  tiiattsgrcf^ 
8i6n  of  M  est^(ilished'Iawoftt^biM,^atid^Witraview 
ciR^ukDjr  to  diMcraf^riAi?  pefitS^Jbus^tkietkis'ff 
muggUng;  'Ob  "thiis  ^  pnrihdp^;^  m&  Mbh^  diii'  ia6He| 
cttii  flMf  ht#;  Mthbri^  <dit'tf  pi^lbe;  1)^  h^coi^n6ei 
ia4tbr^rti«'pHndtfte  of  jv^ttte- '  fh  dther  '^ies  of  ^  sl^ 
nriti^  rtaftifet;  t^^be^iMy  WHwthd^nt&TSf  iM^f^bM 
ililR^  >(»»  i[^  tit  b^ddne  with^th^  sttitili^t'sp^afM^ 
tilfetr  of  jWti^fe^idiHKl  i^icy, Airilefr  W^ 
4KiMtt''ii*  a  fMlbkiniBHt  Ipr'ltrdfliigrisimi  iiiidWitb  a 
vle^'iid  yepi^r  lyrM^tK^  'thfti  A^re'^phiiAy  iftfnrUtis^ii^ 
iJie'  sttLt^.  Let  the  \xwi  iothbrfeing^ '  thfrf  crifctWn  '&( 
lyttc,  be  tried  bf  thest  ftjfes,  and  tearfc-  the  c&ridU-^ 
eion.  The  corn  that  is  reared  by  the  farmer  fiiti^ieeA 
fiMuM  by  thebhtWy'bf  htsbwh  liidney,  arid  labror, 
ai*l'tadustry.*  IWia,  therfefore,  as  tnt^h' !fis  sote  pf<i- 
p^j^  5i*  attyJAtBfer  goodi  of  ^hicH'-he'^M  Vtrt-  be 
pdfsirsed.^*  N^orie^bnt  i  rOAkt,  th«efort,^caii  foi^* 
citty  deprive  hith  'of  an^  pWt^^  it,  ''"Oft^hat  pWn- 
T^ple  caiv^h^*  IdW^^Itlir  jtisfiee'gli^  ttnf  Ofie  aathorit^ 
to  seit^ :i<?  •Kcatihdt^be  tniKei^  ^ig^AcI  (kfttitir  as  n 
pUhi^kmefH^  l6lt  yt^6s  traiisg^ftea'ho  law/nor  com* 
xntt^ >afty<i«fm^r  'Tiic^rearihgrf xwri  is  not  only 
not  fotrbfdleh  by^liw,  bdi  K'is  ^Tiliftied  tobe  the  most 
benefi<*id  bAmfvds  thtt  can  b^  ifolloVved  in  the  state. 


\ 


This  latr,'  tbeni  -elcarly  cmtfai^ici^  4J>(eifir^.pTJxiQplc 
bj^'ihe-lAwas^ofidiis  cotmtryy  hwt  is»aba9jjij*^fjy  W^^fe^jy 

fp^iVi^  Ja  pwportipoilcyAheiijaJijq^artb?  f^^yieig^^^^ 
•Adiei^hfart  ibtttiuipeiicQjofr<i))>^ioingi4^9.$fapue^4UtiAle 

if  the  last  should  rear  a  hundr^r>^iWl^i^fJ|ilVflf}lffiP 
^itterfy8«^itketce;»tiiam«ft  oot^ti^m  ^A^\o\}f^' 
iitJt*»c«kfiitBilwtom^^ppRtf«f#tia  ^^^^  ^l]if 

Ti^^heiiio  qtbeti^tevtea  U  ^np^bjwgj  >  ^0,  .%,jir\4yftjnqfP 
\itoflmj{ibne^ifclbet©»eft.  j4^ppm%^rM^Jt'  tb^?J(b|59  ,^^4 

.^wktat  jsAj^an-^byi^iii,  nO^;jWill  iibfi'tyfib^rPwpj^^jl^fpfl^- 
obon  ibeaog  ih^pf^^iffi^i,  jv^l  ^of,^f^^^uinr,t}^%j?!!^ 
.^tioniiic;  JWMghloOlil^rfWi^e  .dq,,  ^^,jjj{tiqje  .jtl^^  t^c 
-j|ail^^(»W(lbqiiie9,ii3»ij^^r  tq  ,^J^..^i^|,big:^^,^jri^^^^ 
precisely  the  evil  ihat  I  wish  to  remedy.    And  the 


Pamphlet  on  Tythes.    "  tsi 

ctse  was'as  clearly  stkfed  I'A'Hii'pafsage  trtiich  Mr.  H^: 
ha(i<  r^d^ibtit  chbi^  i6'ikppt^,  ustiiiii;  ten^f<Ipfk«^ ;  ;;  I 
Mnll*  indtddj'ily^d  n<^tt,1«dinbit6B4oinAtb»9gJ^|^Q,. 
aiil  ^ttibipt 'to' ihow't&a^'lMdldrds  do  iio(t>m«tP)f»4i4(if 
t^ants  frbni'ydlihj^  fiUA^'CMd'afon  adfiniAlting^Hl^At^ 
^^'they  are  unaobbtcdiy  h^ABedibf  u^'^«tbisTiKia[^»t^l)^« 
indicate  an  ektretnb*Urettk4ii^&<fti  tlieii3'part)'fiQr^|)ia(|t 
It  would  be  for  the  farmers  lofs  if  they  did.    THiAdi^l 
d^^^fi^  8tat?fig,  tMt  fmniniifif^hefieiDriin^hldlir- 
hddd'tf  Id-g^  Mif7iif'6h&^c$LX'h^^ by  a^iing^feilmwrA 
mnd'  bfin^'g'  b^K:k''dutlg''pbroh4»c4^witUftbf)ip9rj|cc^ 
it:  'hrhU'^ii^y'U'a'<elaBe-thAt/<ij3«tfch  aivMll  Undoi^fe 
stood  exeepti6n  t6'ii 'g^Mrall'<riik^>  t^iat^npipeigof^Har 
the  I^St  ^dqutiinfefi'  Wilh'  the  ^tmbjeiiiujcoddr je^^dD^Ufafc 
it  ii^cefc^  co'sf^edff'k.  <Were<aJt^ter]^  in  dicing 
li'^ri^aFVIefw^^efPaii^^tiiibj^etj'  U»  fUnp  iiiJDnfeBrtoxii(!^ 
df^^dfl5b(^I«'^M:ej5l{oh^i(»'8:'geaen(}  vidd^bitiit 
a  <ibViotr^''^^tt^>'  iiboHrV  bii:  wock^itoiddF  mydr^bt 
Bt^6i%Mf^<t!6  a/ iJteke>'tH)'  lotig  aftfep  JbauHHdjdbigufli^ 
^^/j^^^klfd^'  by'idelAiKng' <:iraipifit4aicfea^ito'hMthow«^ 
a^t98^^Iy^Mf(i^toddy  from  tbebeginiMi^yjbyAraty  OrtiP 
iiHbfl^hfi^  ^^'Wiri«^lf{. •  ■        "»^  ■ji:'.)i:,t  i.;;i  M/ij  ^ 
^^^Y^^'^dMi^hiWt  rt<M!'4^  dmuiiiig'of  4yt^g(«sitrbe 
tb  'M  ih^Viy  disptt^ei^  aAd  iciptious  ifiteifeK^naut  famween 
ftMi^ii^  aifd  tHe  det^  :aLa  tyche^^owrftrsylaivd^oecaBicatf 
^Ht'ilWk^^dMn^'  so  extir^mely  unbe^oniifigothp>ichtv 
-S-adtS^r  ^^  d^rgyUaan  of  the  i^ur<A(f  of  <$hHst^  larfignaAly 
%  l6vl^  theny  in  Ifat^  ie^iMaHlcm  of  viheii" )>ariiIaciDen^ 
i\itf'\hi:i»  to'frtistrate'^lW  vety'^bjeeCfaD  whioJi^Ae 
auV^'Wk'bTf^lI^'kidiirtu^di'  i<i<oy^enei^  aiui>so 
^iou^di^  fy:^^^^^^  Fi^  ^11  c}iim^hy'ithM:«t'w6pU»^eeBi 
tii Ui'^qtiiUf  Viin  tb  'ktempt^ to  tteriiy  it,'  w  it  laoiild 
''t>e  iti^ile 'to ^(3C(i  ftd^s  ifi t^^^ofaf^oposition.thpt 
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dure  pot  yctitor^  to  dtDV  the  flu^  it  no)^  liQweiav 
ashamed  to  ^ofs  it  o? gt  io  the  folIowiAg  taanlHr, 

In  order '  u»  show  that  «tbe  cklgy^  ^  it  bi^i  ttt 
^ive  no  just  caa$e  of  offence  teq«ctijqg  tythesj  MfvH. 
argueV  thus  (page  19)  t  <f  the  dtrgf,  befom  thiy  cuter 
the  churchy  $rej  Isuppose^  c«f^atn/yof  the^meom* 
inon  disposition  and  temper  wit!^  the  m$%  at  mia- 
kihdji  for^  do  parent^  desttne  the  most  ooo^entiont.of 
their  childrw  toj^a  profefskm^  the  U^i^  duties  ef 
Which  are  u^  inculcate  peace,  harmony,,  and  flK^nd- 
ship?  Or^  it  itb<  theobject  of  tbechi]^T)'a^oliio» 
tary  choice,  are  they  not  likdyntOL  be  of  the  btst  wil 
tnost  pac^JSc  iAc|j^atians}.  And  4fier  they,  are  in  the 
t'bufch,  is  there  any  thing  in  th^  cli^iccd  prrfesii^ 
of  a  tendency  to  corrupt  or  changCi  ijkese  indimiifmit 
On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  evieiy.iacitj^DjentAhal^ 
powerfully  operate  on  the  human  heart  40j^ftreqgdui|t 
and  confirm  them?  While  they  retain  the  conp»P 
spirit  or  a  man^  and  the.^usual.  seosibilitfes  of  ifffin 
must  they  Mt  feel  a  degree,  of  shami  tQ4ffAfJii$iM^ 
^iLfHplei  in  direct  itpppsitum  to  thwpr^fi^s^^rH^^ 
tbeautifiil  are^  these  specuj^tions)  W^  sb^tfj^^^lttiHll 
how  properly  they  4pply  lo.tbc  fase*;-      .  j.  /i  j^  ..li^ 

U it  th^n, perfectly  ascer^akij^, . thlH  j^^ptbtr^^itl)}^ 
but  a  desire  of  prap^gating^thf/pure  dofUfinciofifilil 

gospel,  weigh  with  those  M^b?  entei*  itUQlb^iA^ 
in  inducing  theip'  tom^e,.^hf>ffC&fff^^ 
Is  it  t>y  none  of  them  constdisredas^.a  tonnr^i^Mi^ 
they  adopt  as  beii^g  likeljjto  pa\n  oi^t  Pnote^ht/jfifUi^ 
rt^thai^  any, oill)er.  that  the  circ«|n$l|nfse«-(Uisy'^ 
in  puts  within  their. reach?  Are  th|9fe  Qpue  l«ho'lAi|P^ 
plans  afar  off  for  ^ecufing  thus  jp0oiIi2j^i«g^^|M*.^^ 
children  and  dependants?  Whetftceis^it  tlM^  the*beii% 
3ppbitite<jl  te  a  .cure  of  souls  comes  .to>}b0-riillw<i 
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not  euch  Imngs  6fbtn- purchased  hj/  money? .  Our^o^ 

thor  hhttself -^tfdttiStt  that  thhr  is  acotntnon  practice 

(pageit);      ia  tticre  iio  reason  to  think/  tbeh^  Cm 

tbe  men  SrAu)  do  ihese  thiiiga,  will  pay  d6in^  iattdbtioa 

^oifheattioiiittt  ef.t&at^ livings  titid  adopt  BUchxnduia 

of  AUgmehtitig'4t  as  ikll'  iiatut^Ity  Within'  their  reach> 

And  18  n6t  ad  so^sientitron  of'  tythe  the  xnoii  oS« 

vioius  modfr't'bat  oectHs^bf  tfoint  thlfl?  ^  But  every  a^* 

tempt:  to  au^init  ty the  ir  a  most  Ihfafuble  mean  of 

promoting  parochial  irar  instead*  oj^  peace^  'and  of  de*' 

fttvoyihg  that  hanndny  and  ftieiadskip  which  oi^t 

^er  td  subsist  betweeh  this  jpast^  add  his'  flodc* 

Whate\'er  his  Aaturai  dispositiotis  theti  may  be,  t)» 

litoaftion  fn  which  he  is  placed,  as  soon  as  he  becomei 

A'pat^bn;  most  make  hitii  ^1  a  powerful  sttmultis  to 

d^  tbat  which,*  as  i  mTfiistef  olT  peace,  as  a  disciple  of 

tboikiedc  and  hcJy- Jesos,'  he  ought' to  study  to  avoid* 

Wh'M  the  tjnestion  then  is  asked,  <^  if  there  be  Mf 

thin  g  in  the  dericalt  prbfefsion  of  a  tendency  to  corrupt 

M*  thanc^  these  inclinations,  or  duties  ratlier,  to  in* 

cakstttd  pdaed,  harmony,  and  fi-iendship?''    I  answer 

without  hesitation,  ITB!^;  t fie  right  \vhich  they  then 

ac«|tiire  to  drew  tythe  in  kind  has  a  powerful  tendencjr 

ti>dd  So>  had  thus  to  make  theni  ^^  ^xhibti  examplei 

iij  tUrtct  i^pp&ski<m  to  their  precept i.'''  ''^  ''    ' '        ' 

iOwe  6#  Ihif'mcWt  obvious  means  of  preserving*  th^ 

h«iri' in  Its  native  pnritr is,  to  avoid  temptation;  and 

•♦eryiiUwista'- of  onr' holly  religion  is  bound  to  pVay 

fiasr/tMhaea^'a  day'ail  the  leasf,  when  he' performs  his 

jh^Sttrial  ItinctiotiSj  that  he  mky  he  delivered  from 

mmpitttki$,    Wiih  what  propriety  this  prayer  can  be 

qftend  i0  Uvt  MmPfUgk^^  bytnen  who  are  making 

dy<ry  eifcrt  in  Ahiir  powei'  to  support  a  system  that 
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o^%  sx/f]^^  t^^f^Jafi^ns  to  seduce  ifaeir  mjnds  frooi 
tli^palb  of  4^1^59  4nd  to  spakp  their  exaniple|So  poweN 
furlly  jQ|ppp$e<  theifi  precepts,  is  a  question  m^re  fit, to  ^ 
befaASsyei^ed,  by  |be. doctors  of  the  Sorboane,  ttikn  o^ , 
a^^Uin  .simple.  layman^  v)rLo  thinks  that  an  exact  x:oiii'-, 
cidence  of  example  with  preCcpt  is  the  most  e£f^ctud 
coMF^  that  can  he  pursued  by  a  divine  for  promoting 
the  v&we^  of  religion  among  all  nanks  of  mei^. 
,!Jhu  Mr*  H.  can  se^  the  Jjua^nefs  of  this  mode  of 
re^aoning .  aS;  well  .as,  other  men ,  tvhen ,  it  dqes  not  r e- 
.^s^/l  i^Ae;  cZ^rgy^  ^is  clear  fromith^  following  pafsage: 
*t]L  meaj;}  not,  be  says  .(page  41)  to  impute  peculiar 
d^^v'Uy  to  the  firoprietors  of  lapd:  they  are,  doobt* 
lefe.Jikq  .the  jrest  Qf  .mankind*  ,Bui  human  nature 
fnn^M  vastljf^  Wfprfi^ed^  orilt^rg^e^tqdies  o/  men,  as 
uwU  ,as  iu^vidualsp,  uiill,  g^etierally:  he  actuated  hy 
S0lf^in/i^r^^t,,,real  Qr  im^gimry/'  JNpthing  dan  be 
more;  m^  tbajai  tbi^  observ^t^iopt;  but,  if  so,  what  was 
the  wse  of  the  foregping  obse^ations^re£|p^c^rig  cle- 
ncal.ooen^  That  these  men  are  not  an, exception  to 
ibiscMle* (Mr,,H.  himself  also  most* fuUy  admits. ^ It 
ba^ibeeo  ouer^iaiserted^  hcusays  (page  18)  *5^that|he 
clergy, are  litigious;  and, -from  their  superior^Jcnow- 
kdge  of  thoty the- laws,  when  any  di5pi^(,e , arises  be<r 
tiweea  tbem  and  their  parishioners  about  the  faimefs 
jLud  ^he  legality  pf  their  jclaims,.  are  perpetually  upon 
jibi?  watch  tp  detect. so??3e  impropriety  in  the  fanBcr's 
^*opdurC;t  with  regard  to  setting  out  the  tythes,  some 
J#form3;li^y  in  bis  notices,  or  some  other  jrivolc(US 
WciHii$tance, upon,. which  to  ground  a  prosecution^ 
tbati  by  these  or  similar  means  they  so  harass^  distress, 
\9.\xf\  friskien  them,  ^s,  in  a  manner,  to  extort  a:coni«- 
p^^sition  extreqaely  unreasonulle  and  extravagant^ 
., '  *STbat  there  arc  some  indivijlual  clergymen  of  this 
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absurd  propensity^  he  says,  as  welT  as  sdme  ihdh*idual 
farmers  foolish  enough  to  be  thu^  duped,  it  we^evaiA^' 
to  <}enyi  &c/'    And  again  (page  59)  "  This  •  povrefe  * 
(the  power  of  drawing  their  tythe  in  kind),  it' is  i^ea*^'' 
d\Iy  acknowledged^  may  sometimes  operatein  tffrfoteih*' 
upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  lest  it  should  beex^ 
erted  to  their  great  Inconvenience  and  embarrai^metit^ 
as  well  as  to  the  considerable  lefseningbf  their\ptt»fitsy* 
and  may  also  extort  from  them  a  forced '  cxternM  2^-* 
pearance  of  respect,  coVicealing  in  their  hetirt^^'a  rim-<« 
corous  hatred   and  malignant  aversion*''      If  thesi' 
things  are  so,  how  can  any  on6  who  sees  thSd,  sericiu^ly 
believe  that  lythes^  however  iaken,  liave  ti&ver  ke^^ 
nor  are  ever  likelj/  to  be,  any  obstruction  to  dgricaU- 
ture?   Or  how  is  it  pofsible  to  prevent  the  great' b6dy' 
of  the  people^  who  see  aind-foet  these  enibarrafsmernd,' 

Iff*  ,' 

from,  entertaining  a  dread  aiid  i  detestation  of  the  per- 

soi^s  who  are  occasionally  the  instruments  oFsutsb  op*- 

pre&ion?   Of  what  avail  is  it  iti  this  case  (after  adtoit<- 

ting  that  such  things  are  actUaHy  done)  to  be  t6ld,  it$ 

we  a.re,  pa^e  1 ),  that  **  a  clergyman  cinnot  avail  hihl^ 

self  of  the  opportunity  described  without  rend^rkig 

himself  extremely  odious  In  the  eyes  of 'his  parish* 

loners,''  if  there  be  clergymen,  as  we  all  know  theft 

are,  who  make  light  of  that  circuthstance,  and  laugh 

at  it  as  a  folly  Ivhich  they  think  it  below  them  to  re^ 

gard?    After  thii  need  we  be  surprised  to  hear  (pi  65) 

of  ^^  (hat  complaint  oflen  pathetically  made  by  them 

(the  land  proprietors),  that  taking  tythes  in  kind,  or 

the  occasional  arbitrary  exaction  of  theol  to  theif  tit^ 

most  extent,  excites  such  acrimonious  contentions, 

such  feuds  and  animosities  between  the  clergy,  and 

their  parii^hioners,  as  very  greatly  to  obstruct,  if  not 

.totally  to  defeat,  the  moral  and  religious  utility  of  the 
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derical  oiSce?''  Or  need  we  beoaipriscd  tofiad^  il 
tre  vm  told  by  eur  mxhof  (p^  70}  thtt^  teny  « 
ekiigyBiafi  has  krft  lii«  lKxi$e:4a  »4iiai  the  nomooi 
]i^«)^iiy..of  JbU  paKi$bm»er9y  endited  by  J^&e  iRi* 
fffft^f*  fbfr  ^It  thb  18  eeotsioiied  b^r  Ae  tatififcfm 
^  jKf  bic;h.  Ib^  ekvgy  ^t^  wibj^ed  by  tbe  iifflhm  iori, 
wHicbf  par  aiitl^  has  sel  bknMtf  90  j^nmmaiy  (9 
defend.  ;Neverj  I  thiak,  was  ^befe  oelteelnlitegete 
ipi^  a  series  <tf  il^Malici^  ao  direcUy  caltiidated  la 
fiiwi^e  the  end  proposed  by  Ibie  writer  who  detaM 
lbem«  f    ,-,..;.,•  • 

,  After  havtni^  drawn  tb<  iilericar.cbansfeecer  riioveki 
«roh  aimablf  eploors^  00  aec<Nini  crffthehr  fwdm/M 
ntiespectio  tylties^  ariii  that  ^ofrcj^^iory  dispositM 
^ht^b^  iSf  .^ ,  aU  times  i&cUcied  to  fl^avb  iheirvtigbtr  ift 
^def  toprtHQpt^lKn'Bieny  sCDdrpnfci^  ^ady  ofteriMtf-' 
iog.^ttgn^itiaed  |be  Uidhriduslls  among  ibe  oie^^who^ 
departing  from  the  miM  conductftf  .Cbrimiaii  fMot^ 
become  ibe.^teKOT .of  the  parbb  andabe  oppteftdri^ 
ibeir  flocks^  U  was  scarcely  to  be  espaded  that  iHe 
same  peraon  $ houki « beoome  the  avowed .  dafendir'of 
Ibe  k^t  named  deseriptioft  of  men>  m  the  fidlesi  ^^ 
erctse^  their  m^t  dtapotio  powers;  boeame^  if 'tht 
^ratwer^  pnaisewortbyOn  acscotmt  of  the  mikh^jrer^ 
ci^  of  thai  power, lor  wbidb  he  bos  t^imed  soiail^K' 
or^diit  i$r.  ihm\,  the  bstimmt  be  blameabfe  fey  tilt 
abuse  of  i^at  power  from  wbieb  briginated  wAs  ht  tM^ 
various  BAtare  above  stated.    How  then  is  if  ^fsibd* 
to  recoii^eile  a  defelice  of  the  list  with  a  p)$tic?jpl^'rf 
Teotitude}  Yet  #ait  ia^tbat  the^nse  man  evitM^i^itk' 
^^ualalaQtiiy  into  a  defenoe^of  the  Itst,^  aS'^rpifn^ 
l^ficpn  tbe:  fifAi,  tjf  whichr the  foflowit^g^apeckntfUl' 
witl'afi^rd jibjaipidaht  ii]ualnuions» .  ^:  ^^ 

;Il^peRihg  a  severe  remark  by  Mr.-  Anhut  Yofin|  oh 


the  greedinerfl^  .«s  he  tt^,  of  tbeEngnsK-ddrgy  itt 
ngmi  to  tyihe,  ftlr.  H.  «a4«  (j^hge  771  '"^l^at  thett 
are  •osmiodiviAfUib  (among  the'E&ij^Hyh  olet)^  ^x^*' 
M  to^demaody  and-  40  anfiUM  th^  legal  di^  cmxtdt 
be  doubtdl.    God  forbid  there  tboikki  not!   Wb^  fii 
their,  power^  f^ety  tie  of  natuTe,  every  crtofaf  liblFga- 
lioDj  nqnms  k  at  tbeif)  hand^''    ff  Jto,  F%^  ^beti^tet' 
tiMse  aaneng^  the  d»gy  ^fio  oegltet  to  do' this,' aihtf 
Itkua  bteak  thfougb  ^  eKrety^ie  tiif  aatut^  ev^'  mortf 
obligalKM^?'  aieiendtied  W  that  praiiie  «#hich  he  efaffttH^ 
for  ihetn?     Tliey  oiust  be  certainly  wrong,  or'ltitf 
fibers  eaonot  be  rights    Wby^  Chrerv  di^ea  he  hdiWkif 
ahe  fa^  n '»  Jkijany  other  i^ns  of  ^bU  wtyft  as-^bi^ 
dcaavijwia  of  thte'dericol  inifaiattce,  and  ttei^gH^itheifr 
aittcht  t^ibottiided'  jiraiio,^  aa  '^he  '43tlly  adken^a  -W 
<'  ediary^^  iBOiU  <)biiflfBttoii/?  for  a  ctadMt'vtttidf/^ 
^  t^lvrgymahf  be  inoat  aotuiowle^^ '  ia'  pM^^/^fhtZ^- 
the  moat  faaoefid  idfiuencel      •         :  >    .    '^  :    i  -  .jIv 
ibgaiii»  pagers,  itt  ifpalling  lhefonowring'tU)}ebtIoM 
«;hicb  tfe  uiged fgainat  cytbe,  via;  '^TlM  tfAit^by^Mt 
daima  fron  the  famer  thd  lentbpart  of  tfae pfbdluc'€<:lf 
all  biaeJLtraordinarybUiodrifttiliuAgtbegi^tttidjiMd 
all  hia  e;xtRaofd4iiary  exp^ncem  paitsbaftng  hiaMifito  i^ 
lay  upom  it*   The  fn^aslfce  of  the  hvir  wbielkiatirfborJ9e# * 
tbia>ctlami  aaicooatanllyiialt  by  tfaelamier,  iaiid  ^^oft*^ 
filipily  opeeaies  on  his  nind  ia  dtttct-^oltfioil^ttH 
thai  aU^i^CAMrbiohJiefiwea  to  the?Ia«N  trf'^bis'cbtiii^ 
liyHi'^  ^titbe.woid^.ifijusuoe^  Mr«  Hv  a&kjc4ns4fif^a' 
im^ :5«JMbr)  T.:  shouldfaaua  tud  thd  iiM^*Mtf '{iija^' 

tberfarmeiiiaujfeca  hanmmgmatitm  <to operate agAifrM^ 
tb^t  ^all^giantce.  wbkh*  he  owes  ^to  the  la<«^8' oPhii^ 
country/'  If  nothing. thaa. is  hgid^^ma^b^^Mjtiiii^ 
which .  m^  ^$\Hy  ^  bereiBa»ant  ^pa  btf  i|ifei^f^^^  it 
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18  true; .  tunt  il  thts  definition  of  justice,  be  rqec^, 
ihea  it  haa  been:c]€4i4y  proved  ta  tbe  preotding.yages 
to:t>e  <ftU<.>  If  «o>  the  pa&tge  aboiife/efiii  ^  yiew^ 
ihto^^lber  ligltf  tibaa  afi»#aui»/l.  $tipemdlkfd  tottiffitf- 

.  A^in^  pi^.lOS.  Reapc9:ting  a]  ^aimXbjF'vlbe  pftr-r 
«on  of  the  parish  ^^  Kcnaing^ifbr  ^Ibt^ltytb^iof  fkne 
apples  raised  in  stcyv^s>  Mr.  H.  adds  tbe^fo)}awi9S  nole. 
5<  Tbis  Ifkle  reeU»tt  was  fbe  resp^tfbki'Djr.-Willer, 
atchde^ctorof  Effltx^  whc>  demiind^  olbiarffari^h'* 

.  ioderfl'whatrbe>  conceiyedito-ibiQ^bb  lAgld^  Mifi^^ipii- 
inshionersi  refused  to  copapfy.  i^lriibt^is:  doinatid.  *;  The 
Doctor  very  properly  referred  the  decision  to  theJMrs 
Df bis ,eo[iintry ;  thoseiiawadoftidi^ riQ/bis favcwr ;* and 

.  if  bis  parishioners  tc^ar^iiaroili^d^iiTl)^  q4m^to)rj'er^ 

,iiA<9«£^9  theji  bad  only: thesi}«fiMf)$<  Mf^  ibftnk/iKf  H; i  as 

ibey  TQfu^ed  Xi>  coiaplyr/witlit  a/pn>pi^a2  ydiHJbk>  iii^it- 

laolficofisidQved,  has  notbe^n  pfovediUli'!p9A0mbie<{My 

)Aiil^fuI}^5! .  £ut.  in  faet^  «^n  ibe^hbi^ik'AnAffio^of 

^'jim:xaHUiX^Xh^distressf%U  h^nming  WiA^/'Ofiltv^ other 
diidei   I A  si^Ieiodividuali'Of  aa.^evyrfi6l^Q^t;f<iirillt)e^ 

.  heomp^lad  .[vuho:coinpeUedihici)i^}rt9>^^o^nl4f  Hhe 
combined  farce,  of  ^  largei  an4'dp>qlfiit:.'P9i!isbK>ini)l^))^ 
iviiJb.ranQOJfouB  reaenl^ineat  ^^\n$ii)i0n  f^Wbf^U^^f»  the 
cfCaae.Qf  this  raoCoroa$  fQslQiUmeftt^imtrbfmi^^iiSllty 

.  wtjkvitb^tanding  tbe  ftppafeDtly  pn^^piftlt  ^QO^ifisj^ij^be 
DoctOF  AR AY Bi*Y, perseveres^  io^prd^r  ,ii«A]^^||[>  e^- 
y^YxshiherightSQf  the  {^Hij^^QU^AhWgik,  a^  I  bf^y^ihefn 
tpW,,  gKeatly  .tp,the  injury -of.  bi*vfaHjiiyj,:wd,.  fhv&^h 

..hp  was  so  persecuted  by  tbe  .h^«d  >M<ik  o^ld^Mpl^ce 
vpf  bis ' parisbipners,  that  be  wasf.fi>r<(;e4 ,lo>| JGke  >£bum 

'    ^  The  house  ot  peers,  it  "would  seem,  diflctdd"  fntta  ifee  ikfd  *^fen- 
'  €cMcMr;.for  it  hasdf  I«tc  been  deci^k:^  by  thbn»:tlisr  f»^tytik^-cmk  be 


'nmongsf  ttent,  thkt  it«  ^niigte  ^ft^diJe  in' :  peaoe>  atid 
tra^qiuUity  ma-  dimince/^  '!Bkf'  thti«>'lcomIudtfS'4he 
tw>tt>  »blohg'>fer'}n5erir6ni!Wlre-  -^^I'heDidiorilivM 
iK!»t  to  i^Afi'CtMi'itilt^^diV^imge'^f  his  \€tf'la»idaUe 
exertions;  but  his  worthy  succefsor,  and  the  CHirnc^u 
in  g&tei^al^^und  hx\un\iiX}i>  tMe  cahitnttniuyNatilar^  [?] 
'-nft  riruitt'  ^gh  Mi^^^M  iifi  him,'  andskduld  Md 

'It  is  writttn^  ^♦(fhat  offences  tUM^t  comfe:-  Imji  U'o 
toi'lfaatiti^  by^  whcmt)  th^  oScniie:  comethv^'t  jHow 
'difl4&i^t  i)&  the  -doctrine >  inoulcaied  in. this,  text  ^fnom 
tbat  Wbiobi'if  pi^Aohedl  iby^^hi^  t^^y^niaiii  inUcMr 

'' lTi»t|:bit<ttiuhi^iy' quotations  06  this- «ort,  which. 

t$o\m  ^dniy  ttfhd\'t(i'^ov^4hitt>the^writQr' was:  ittTOlved 

irt  !a  t^yiirtfb'  €ff  c^(mltok)n)^fnkif>  ^bicl|^ri6tbii»g.»bQrt 

»^f  fei  4\t^y  ^nSmtnifief^  t^A  vptiQeiplecf  't«<ot}tode  .€an> 

^ '^[Mef^^tknat^  hinlt.'    Blit'  o^  this  slight  vieur  of  i€ >will 

'  %^^aufit;ii!^i^t  Us^sdlUfyrkM  ii^teRigent  deader,  liBd'fl^it 

^  uiViOM^y(\mfi  U)'di^c«  the* public  attdntion'towakdf 

*'>(b^iif«^Ht<^>>fik[her  thati  afsit  may  lead  (o  lANi^  eHicidiitioa 

•^fbf  Ihl^fqu^Wbri  urfder  discufeion,  I  wiHln^iy li^Vlbese. 

J '  qa^ibtloi^  m^^d  '^mtiW  a  tttttnber  a^  prfsible'.         » •  VT 

'»ri  r  ^f  ih^tf^etB  ^db^e'^ated  do  Tiot  arfl^d  pf(yQrfe-lhttt  (-he 

'^ttiind^  ^  tl)0(^  w}u>^follow  the  ckriea)  )»ofefilioh  m  Ef)g- 

^1iind''ftf6«<)  fht<<)yidfted'by  theiemptititm^  idwhich^ttey 

^rirft  $dbjfe^il,''Ott'ttc<»Ounl'of'tyt^e^beirtg  ^ppi»<j^i*d 

'^t^1he*ri,^  as  ti6  bliftdfdd  thfe^^iinderslandbg',  and  gArc 

•'tlSe'Uo'J^f-tjacti'ew  Whkh  >nciw  otherwise'  W\ad  haVe 

^^xibtrf^'iW  iheir  miwds,  I  do  iwtikrmSvitfcRit'Vv^ 'ekii; 

'^*r  kfekPfot^pmbfo  ctf  atty  th?ng  of  thkt  ttitot^.  -If 

..tive'.QlfeigyndQtnot-Tfiee  these. pj:ejudic^.tl^erpj8|?hfpp  when 

•'tiins^&irlytiexposed  to  vieiA'^  the  pn^lidices  mxmt  hi  of 

a  deeper  and  inore  inveterate  kiVid  thin  I  have  hithfefto 
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•nspected  them  to  be;  for  afsuredly  no  one  descriptioit 
tS  men  in  the  kingdom,  except  themselves,  can  be  at 
a  lofg  to  perceive  these  truths*  And  if  they  disregard, 
or  afiect  to  disregard,  truths  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
i»ortd  acknowledge  to  be  such,  can  they  be  surprised 
if  men  in  general  should  not  scruple  to  accuse  then* 
ef  insincerity  and  prejudice,  or  suspect  that  a  spirit 
of  self-interest  is  the  secret  cause  of  such  prejudices? 
}f  so,  will  not  the  public  be  disposed  to  watch  their 
conduct  with  a  Jealous  eye,  and  carefully  to  compared 
that  conduct  with  the  mild  and  disTnterested  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  which  it  is  their  duty  tr>  inculcate,  and 
the  profc&ed  businefs  of  their  lives  to  enforce?  If^* 
vnder  these  circumstances,  it  shall  be  ever  observed^ 
that  their  practice  does  not  in  all  respects  accord  witb^ 
the  purity  of  those  precepts  which  they  mueC  incul- 
f^te,  can  it  fkil  to  give  rise  to  "prejitdices  in  the  mitidfl^ 
«f  their  hearers,  that  tend  to  lower  the  character  <tf^ 
Ae  pastors^'  and  thus  to  frustrate,  in  the  most  eflec* 
mal  manner  that  could  be  devised^  the  primary  in«» 
ttntion  of  that  institution  of  wluch  they  were  ordained 
ID  be  fhe  cherishers  and  conservators  ?    . 

No  man  who  takes  a  view  of  the  state  of  men V 
miMb  in  this  country  respecung  the  clergy,  can  doubt  ' 
that  these  considerations  make  a  deep  imprtfsiqn  oii^ 
them  in  general.    The  virulence,  indeed,  with  which 
■am  speak  of  the  cleigy  universally,  in  respect  to  the 
drawing  of  tythet,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  this  bias 
•f  mind  has  taken  deep  root,  and  will  be  dificult  to 
crudlcatet  nor  can  any  one  who  ktiows  the  blefsed 
cfleeta  that  accrue  to  society  from  the  influence  of  the 
derieal  body,  when  they  aVe  respected  and  l>eloved  by 
their  people^  fait  deeply  to  deplore  this  circumstance, 
wd  sincerely  to  regret  that  any  political  arrangement 
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shoukl  evcfr  have  been  devised  that  should  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  counteract  that  influence..  It  is  this  con- 
sideration which  has  induced  me  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  influence  of  tythe  upon  the 
community  at  large  with  the  eamestnefs  that  must  be 
conspicuous  to  every  reader.  Few  persons,  however^ 
have  had  the  same  opportunities  that  I  have  had  of 
seeing :  the  difierence  between  the  respect  with  which 
Ihe  Ipwer  ranks  of  the  community  behold  the  clergy 
in  thoae  countries  where  no  tythes  are  kpown,  and 
where  of  course  there  are  few  temptations  to  give  of-. 
fence  from  the  collision  of  opposite  interests,  and  that 
aversion  from  the  clergy  which  is  enough  to  freeze 
thh  serious  inind  of  a  serious  Christian  with  horror, 
that  18  observed  so  universally  to  prevail  among  the 
lower  ranks  in  those  countries  where  tythe  disputes 
are  perpetually  rankling  in  the  mind,  that  lead  to  acts 
of  insolence  and  cruelty  in  the  clergy,  and  of  villany> 
and  fraud  among  the  people,  which  are  too  often  glo- 
ried in  as  virtues  on  both  sides^  instead  of  being  de- 
tested as  vices  of  the. deepest  dye.  During  the  first 
fifty  years  of  my  life  I  lived  in  Scotland,  where  tl^ 
parson  of  ^e  parish,  from  this  circumstance  chiefly 
is  almost  i^niversally  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  the 
people^  the  preserver  of  the  poor,  the  adviser  of  the 
weak,  the.instriKtor  of  the  ignorant^  and  the  consoler 
of  every  one  who  is  ia  distrefs*  Hie  conduct  in  most 
cases  is  such  a^  gives  a  weight,  to  his  pr^ccp^  which 
they  could  not  otherwi^  obtain .  His  pulpit  dispourses, 
wluch  fo^  the  most  part  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  ra- 
ther than  the  burnish  of  le;arning,  are  listened  to  with 
a  respect  bordering  upon  veneration,  not  by  a  few 
only,  but  by  a  full  congregation  of  decent  people,  who 
Vol,  II.  2K 


^ 


'^Wf't'*  <)5W^,  vMf^fi  •«W«BttWffl  W.-thf  »«f*«h^*ft 
riously  reflects  upon  these  tlpngs,  and  who  reflects  at 


Ml^^ii'iMi'i?lSsSliitm^km>flikifiiit^  so- 

dy«ya«'«Wn%i^fcfb<«?,  <*&H<J-i}iifi»M6t^'fifi  merely  ih 
a-^teif<Hgtti^^nqBtV?(»wfed''i8^esfiAat^:  Vxit 

floences  be«n  oounteracted  by  other  caus^ii',^' V^HS*  icafi' 

MfMft^H^  ^^jMi^^^MStl^-'b^sM^d'hU  kB6ln^'1»' die 
vHifeySW  WkHi'iEovd  'JeW)v^lW  'TKae'HiiAf  (if  flie 
cfifi^eP£HgliMf  iV  tltK'tnottieht'f^l  'ti\t/H  's^iiiatl6n3' 
aPW^^^Sad^fkai  kht^ ''fMfhgsSi-HiS^it?^! 'cUittis 
t«ilft!%'I««r4t4}^  ttrtH(>fik<fthetit^ta  eAftil^^;  riopcV- 
^jf^Ba^'iaW  H  ifafltfCiicei*  by  the  'aridolir  bP'i 
Ami  eftffeiflrti'  4«Jbt"<rf'd6hy5itodr<«kt^riife  iriWiBe 
dP  ^a«Pfeoo^=y«i4k'ftit^'d?triltHs!ife<f^Wti«6na  M&liat'U* 
jtSWf'««|»t^'k','fe  tt-rtaiVi/  aM'ttti^h^fii  be"«^t-' 
t«fo  8Ui;'«ft*'^«ei*'aWV)flit#s  <iF"iljo'MWital-'ordtr, 
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doubt  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  disregard  every  idtt 
of  becoming  useful  as  Christian  pastors,  thus  fimstiHe 
the  very  objt'ct  of  the  institution  into  which  they  hiTB 
been  admitted,  t)y  throwing  a  slur  upon  the  profefsioB 
in  general,  and  not  only  become  uselefs  themsdm, 
but  counteract  the  labours  of  their  wett-dispdsed  bre* 
thren;  yet  such  worthlefs  members  of  the  churdi} 
such  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing  (for  so  undoubtedly  may 
those  be  deemed  who  pervert  the  morals  and  irritlte 
the  pafsions  of  the  flock,  for  the  purification  of  wlwie 
morals,  and  the  moderating  whose  unruly  pafsioiH) 
the  office  they  hold  was  originally  instituted),  are  by 
such  wicked  practices  enabled  to  live  in  affluence  aad 
ease,  if 'their  consciences  be  so  seared  as  not  to  upbnud 
them  for  it,  while  their  more  worthy  brethren  are 
doomed  to  a  state  of  *  comparative  poverty.  What 
shall  we  say  of  an  institution,  then,  that  has  such  a 
necefsary,  and  unavoidably  pernicious  tendency,  brt 
that  it  is  a  diabolical  invention  pecuKiarly  dikubled 
'  to  counteract  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  prove 
perversive  to  the  morals  and  destructive  to  the  intereitt 
of  society.  If  we  had  not  seen  examples  before  oar 
eyes  that  could  not  be  controverted,  would  k  have 
been  believed  pofsible  that  a  Christian  ihfine  sbooM 
be  found,  whose  understanding  had' been  so  far  lat- 
cinated  by  the  alkirements  of  this  temptation,  as  in 
the  sight  of  an  enlightened  nation  to  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate this  institution  even  in  its  highest  perversions! 
The  heart  of  man  afsuredly  is  deceitful  above  all  things! 
It  was  surely  intended  by  the  Most  High,  that  per- 
fection in  this  world  should  never  be  attained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  causes  abow 
explained,  the  most  virtuous  an<f  truly  conscientious 
part  of  the  clergy  in  this  country  sustain  a  depreciattoB 
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in  respect  to  income^  and  a  deprefsion  of  mind  respect- 
ing the  inefficacy  of  their  pastoral  exertions^  that  is 
anuch  to  be  deplored;  while  those  who  account  their 
derical  duties  as  nothing  are  elevated  to  affluence. 
Can  an  institution  which  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the 
profligale  and  deprefs  the  virtuous  be  deemed  either 
wise  or  salutfiry?     Can  those  who  vindicate  it  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  enemies  to  the  weU 
Are,  both  civil  and  religious^  of  the  community  to 
^hich  they  belong?    It  may  be  admitted^  perhaps,  as 
an  apology^  though  not  an  excuse  for  such  persons^ 
that  it  proceeds ,  from  ignorance  or  from  unobserved 
prejudice^-  and  not  from  any  malevolence  of  design. 
I  .oould  not  suppo^  any  man  so  wicked  as  to  suspect 
the  last :  but  if  this^  conduct  proceeds  from  ignorance 
it  is  blameable^  because  it  is  ceriitainly  incumbent  upon 
every  one  first  to  inform  himself  upon  a  subject  before 
lie  attempts  either  to  refute  or  to  confirm  it:  if  it  pro- 
ceeds froni  prc^dice,  it  is  doubtlefs  the  duty  of  all 
fneo>  but  more  especially  of  those  of  the  clerical  order^ 
to  search  the  heart  with  care^  and  to  cherish  every 
embryo  of  candour  that,  it  can  there  find,  in  order  to 
eradicate  that  pr^udice  wherever  the  seeds  of  it  can 
be  perceived.    Whether  this  be  done  by  the  bulk  of 
the  clerical  order^  when  the  subject  of  tythes  comes 
under  copsideration,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt. 
Otherwise  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  case 
where  prejudice  may  be  so  naturally  expected  as  here^ 
they  would  show  such  a  decided  reluctance,  as  is  ap- 
parent among  them  as  a  body,  to  a  full  elucidation  of 
a  question  which  is  avowedly  so  nearly  connected  with 
.th^  influence  of  religion ;  far  lefs  would  a  body  of  men^ 
who  must  be  versant  with  the  principles  of  sound  lo« 
fgic,  listen  with  favour  to  aiguments  that  are  plainly 


^0&  Re1m9ar^^m^iif1^^\IfulfhU's 

^ih&r^tokftf  blight  ^'bb  iae&j^|pdl:i}7/jdbisii»i||n«pi]ii^ 
4^eby  lanrght^'iedi  Aie>[sbine^iffiol»£thd|ri>AtalildiMiie 
')^lqiP  io>UhcbctJtHclBi;i//ibe^nndbb<iohfljijiile:a)^ 
tttef|^1»i#MU«e  bf  ^biMoitiriimaU'PalpaUyifimMl; 
loltnrhittevttorgodd  taidjdncyiiifbBrtlKii^puhKciMikdaoi; 
V:^;[^iibviri|linr4her  fardgqi^pfpqgoBoafciwri  wriyi  ffwrf, 
^atf^Ioi^iledv^^'^^istiilh^iibbmngrDfJ^t^E^^  has 

Hiiii3rca(initr)()Hi  Ui^prat rdegix^  iUbdi/AUimitddtlMibtbe 
bxMkxMfiaiit^  hitikt  a^cjitfaixulDfi^jpijIitifesdkodihndtr  io§illo 
<;iAbA>d9pj^fooB^Ba(tnic^(jaiKlith^a^9:rI  iuigeoriliMii- 

^4ihtfiteMiift«rn^iofium(bnibiiicd:^&at%)  tbaliDteiliaojabAe 
SoaibritimSiifceiiBCBt/iaitBioidiAlQi^ 
iitiifadiiAu(ein:e>ofMAel  bWr^^'ianAttoliiK^oiie^e  iif{§lbt^ 
smtfij^inraeiidatUa^iaif d^  idaixatum  cf  ibe^^MmA^Isclple 

entertained  a  hope^  that  of  all  the>obfte«iof  ikfnconi" 
s^Uaifdty^ithcfci^gyityouM  kffiie  beQotiUc^^inltfstnielloas 
3fib(diapdbvtr^iiid:ibQ(mQftlii^ag|Rita)'0fifbrM)^  4l6{rrPAcr 
«-imbdaafrpr^ttkHng)aQ)eqiMva)«UifroMf»i«k^ 

^.\yB(^ais  haA^^i^wii^  iiQl;ibrilijQ]|  ^gr^riiimf^  "liftf  ^* 
-rteeEBKfalitldoQic>dfc  >lbeof)aiMBbfelj  j3*ftteBint,o^^«lrfPo 
«vieUat'  aadkialb|^(thaiftbQitlini&  fcir,t|»lfc€fyrat  if ^Mkf^ 
^'^iri»e€[^>rc3^at\»x0piQ)Qtot,wn(fi£itytbQ)i^ 
jo^c^bdi^/juihichilibe  tcn<i«maji9£ilJDft)dbi{|ri}n,{(e^^ 

lli4o>niiiieiofjltho0e|io«B^rfuliJobjcotiei)8il^  tyftbttiwbfflk^' 
^'*<Mirikor  xdli|pi>tk|ftI«hMeinD  b«fttalifii(iondf»bifH«Kb^ 


•fnrr/'  8Mu(fi^it<b€^&im(^'jiUsweBabkTtO'>tbftljd«aDi«p(k^ 

flMyf^igiffafetjIfi^fiibsiodhnpiDtBlidii  1 J  ^wJiMlfiif  opfifiidf^ 

«^  i!aibl]nai>|JU!ilg^<uqneoafiibry(iehBiiges^ 

•d^cbaW  iD6iimdfiiiiUUe  jwtAoOiaitsiwfukl  dRrqfiiiftiftiQMioh 

^lihdo^oftdiAieiUdi  G^iMiisIblttixiqiDmoficAU.  CftttlM  ?ini.fke 
il<ttiunibiiity['M^lHi9epIilbbi(natai^ 

o\qf:>9!lkyksommp6f  &i  inmMad  la^popekr jb(amilsi<m8 

^isolijmaiffjMpHtfotod  olort  UUiudisp|i6ioi^i.tO'ifa(idbIe 

'^^cmi^^  @ii  fHig»l^id>i€l^rMr^/Ii.'$u^3rofa8eyined(Xpii61) 
«d»  4%lfe  4mnn^9)0^itfub  idiilse<  ^iinonii/  dad  t^rdigk^s 

^^'fyh^isf'  iatxA^^Mi,^^  ofahitt'^tetEbft^^iuxfafeAs  2(;Mavt 

I^^fll%^th^'^.'  oMkmtutaticm'.'of  )€hirr«lytiieardbchidd  )90t 
>I^f]OfeilAy>idiidfnisttMi|«toci  the^w^lsaiyi^ittwouldifive  a 
>  ><ii>Ut»iM|ii  Mr  ilS'iiaoi^catei^asoi^  iwoidd  .reinoTe^'aU 
f^c0tiipetidiinP6fi<{KtM€fi«tfi  intevnt^laiHir'rQhdfir  >u8lixiore 
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[a  commutation]  not  remove  one  principal  ground  of 
misunderstanding  and  animosity  between  the  incuni<* 
bent  and  his  parishioners^  enlarge  his  prospect  cl  linng 
amongst  them  in  friendship  and  hatmony^  and^  of 
course,  of  being  more  useful  to  their  moral  and  spirit 
tual  concerns? '^  In  these  sentiments  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  most  cordially  to  concur  with  the  writer.  Let 
me>  then^  beseech  the  clerical  order  in  general,  ae 
they  regard  the  temporal  welfare  of  that  community 
of  which  they  sire  members,  and  in  whose  downfal  or 
prosperity  their  descendants  must  unavoidably  parti-* 
cipate;  as  they  value  their  own  personal  interests;  aa 
they  prize  that  respectability  which  can  alone  givti 
weight  to  the  clerical  character  as  teachers  of  religioft, 
and  the  pure  morality  of  the  gospelsj  let  me  ac^uro 
them  as  they  value  the  salvation  of  souls  entrusted  to 
their  care;  and  as  they  shall  answer  at  the  great  dajr 
of  retribution,  when  they  shall  be  required  to  give  aa 
account  of  the.  use  they  have  made  of  the  talents  that 
had  been  lent  to  them;  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
that  fssprit  du  corps)  clerical  guild  spirit,  which  has 
such  a  powerful  tendency  to  blindfold  the  understand- 
ing and  mislead  the  judgment,  and  that  has  been  but 
too  clearly  proved  to  operate  strongly  in  regaard  to  .the 
question  now  under  dtscufsion:  let  me  earnestly  entreat 
them  seriously  to  try  their  heart  in  order  to  purify 
It  from  that  <'  leaven  of  corruption''  which  hath  been 
so  long  suffered  to  lurk  there  unobserved;  to  struggle 
against  '^  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  them,'* 
and  then  with  one  accord  to  join  with  the  worthy  and 
opprefsed  brethren  amuQg  tbemselvea  who  now  inly 
deplore  those  evils  whjrqh,  J  so  seriously  lament,  aad 
uniting  with  a  pure  bear.t  their  efforts  wiih  iboae  of 
other  well-disposed  and:^.I^il^med  membeQ^  of  tbt* 
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eommunityy  seriously  and  in  good  earnest  try  to  dis- 
cover in  what  way  an  evil  of  such  long  standing  and 
«uch  immense  magnitude  may  be  removed,  without 
giving  rise  at  the  same  time  to  other  evils  that  might 
tend  to  counteract  these  salutary  influences.  I  think 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  sensible  part  of 
the  nation  «haH  be  brought  thus  cordially  to  concur 
in  their  eflbrts  for  this  purpose,  without  1>eing  under 
the  influence  of  any  sinister  views,  the  object  would 
be  found  to  be  attainable.  But  if  clerical  men,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  eradicate,  stiatl  try  to  fortify  them- 
•elves  in  their  prejudices;  if,  with  this  view,  they  shall 
prostitute  their  talents  to  pervert  the  truth,  under  the 
pretext  of  elucidating  it;  if  the  higher  orders  among 
them,  instead  of  giving  a  check  to  such  pernicious 
exertions  among  the  inferior  elafs  of  divines,  shall,  by 
approving  of  such  publications,  and  countenancing 
their  authors,  encourage  them,  it  is  more  easy  to  see 
to  what  such  a  conduct  must  lead,  than  pleasing  to 
contemplate  it.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail :  I 
have  performed  my  part,  and  here  I  leave  it. 

Febmry  io»  1S09.  JAMES  ANDERSON* 


ON  THS  NAT1TRAL  HISTOltV.OF  PISHES. 
t<y>nfi'nuerf  fiompagi  480,  ttnd  conchtdtd.] 

On  the  Migraiiom  and  other  peculiaaiiies  of  the 

Thb  above  stated  facts,  and  allothers  known  re- 
specting herrings,  tend  not  to  give  the  smallest  indi- 
cation of  any  iarge  and  regular  progrefs  of  the  whole 
body  in  any  one  direction  whatever  at  regular  periods 
of  the  year.  We  find  them  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year  at  Dronthein  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Caithnefs 
and  the  I^e  of  Wight,  at  Stockholm  and  at  London.. 


..Tbis  iznighti  tnattlraUf  lead  us  •  to-  Buspedt/  ^bat  the  1ier« 
rings^  v^hpv  they*  veiirsd  from^oar  rvie^'WciklMo  Mich 
fiboner  dilstance^  nbani  il^a^  i  been  *»}ff09dd^mad  ^ that 
,ih&9e  (ii/tkh  ja^ter  ioecasidnaUjr  on  difierbbttioMt^iaM 
XiQ\  ill  fap^  the  »«aaiQ  ^body  bft^fisb^  •biiti  duitkictiianMl 
atpanate.  scboales  ;that;  ha^veno  aateefifaryifionmitiki 
/wifb  each  other^  but  may  fetaiivdiieif /vtatidn  MMwIy 
itbrou^hout  the  wbole  year.  •  HaddoicksyMie^fani^^^tQ^ 
itaugbt  upoxk  many  qo9aIS}  ^tmo  obe  einr4<kakittiiiilo 
Jiisi.tbeM  io  believe  tbafc  the  h^dncka  which  are  caught 
onllbe.N/Orlblk  coast. am  the-feame  bcidyioffiehj>oi>evcr 
;n>tenni^ed  with  those  ;ihal«  are-caAi^fr  oniihe  Aomm 
of  (Ajbetdeen*  Why  then '^eold'we>9ufi^o0e' that  'die 
hefrio^s^ion  the  Norfolk  cQaat^^^bcro^^tb^  Jdenlk2di>£9b 
jhii  iTO-eeea^mShfiJend?-  •  .-it  ;viit  •«'  >i!-  ^mrj'iijii-ji 
That  haddocks  as  well  as  herrings' ^onrttnbtntiiNii 
fiion  ciiisea  unknown  to  ns^  ieja^V/^^heir'uBiialt  baMnt, 
and  ( .retire  WQ  know  not  whitbery  iV'tnadt  ^iddiH|<iby 
tbfi'follovrlng  £a[ct^  which  is  in  ibepeoolleclilM'df^  ttea^ 
^B«idfi:of  persons  whoiiiay  read  this  J  About' ^f^l^Ot 
tv^elve  years  ago^  haddocks  ^^sai^oare4  aU- alo^'^bli 
fiodth /cast  coasts  of  ScotUnd^  in^Mitich^tbat'oal^tilbil 
of  thia  sbrt  could'  not  be  the!re«aiight  ^whei^  lMitidtf«d% 
uded.  to  be!  token;  This  *sca««i4?^  <X>ntitio^  th^i«i|&^ 
the  space  o£  sir  or  9^veD>  years  nearly/ ^hc^thal^MlM 
of  .^sb  dgain  unexpecMdly't^Hlfned  to>«ho$C'slili9VM^}b 
as  great  abundance  ^a^fbrmterlyv  andj  wh*t  ir^ii^it 
Utile  cflndrbable,  itiwas  obsidrvtdtHatnhdBewkieftldid 
retbrmMTch-e  qfannudbdatrger  wKe  thatithose  dMAH^Ml 
aiMiiy^  >iWihi(b^r  .tbeae. haddocks  teiii^d  4imA{$'Hto 
tinttl'tlicy  werd  abseAt^/itio  oneknow^J'  «it  oti4yi'SagriiS{ 
p^obabie^thilt  they f  bad  jmerdv^  ^itbilraum  :lbembd^l6 
frdnit^e  coast  4U1  {tbeyf^rci'beyond  >hc  rcaeh*Qf*tli6 
iiam^}Mt)h^  ^  gbnp  to  ahother  fui^^tllb 


.Qd9$t^,.it  flQtistfh^etJ^eei^riobservcidl  'bfthe  inoreased 

•r  d|t  bfMfi](Sl)toifl^aKtadBiklyi.(irol»ible$  >tlukt -herrings  as 
iwdltwliaddDcfkiii  do  nblnin^^igeoeTal^'dcprirtrfifn'  from 
itheinnaroty^  ]^lai:ejci8iid'tdiai(ttiey'tievep^''av  atiy-teafsdh 
jfHihe^jieftr^^^Eiidcn  mAtrtbf  anyicf •  tfaos^ 6eas ton^tife 
-^bosrs  of  itvfaichtdieyihavc  ^bcentufiiiaHyi'discbvered  m 
gpieatF.^iialiliiiiet^ribbtiffiat,  impdled  ^by  i^otneibgaabt 
oirmatutialtvrarat,  >tiiey^tfxmmiii'8eai9(m9  flipp|tMd||ftte 
ahcnre^  or.  rfiGrineaiittathci  stiffice^of  tHeWift^  ^dcr-Ah 
to^xoQipiwithiiyltU  muAiicti  inad^nfroiM  w*beftc6'th^ 
iODoationill  jio  witi^awti  thesoldehwsi  \ini6  'dbep '  ^  Wdffet^, 
;iiHbere(^thf^j|ifiieoaicebIeidffe]mrUs;r'  tfpoirtlhte 
ij'^ir.idloibe  fifctif-d^MDostatied^-  kfadieiverjPotboriiMl 
respecting  the  herring  that  Ui0se6tntrtarni5r'jsii($u40t^ 

p(^CO%r(baR|faOB^ew"  Ti    -»;    'Jiw-'.s    -:':•?."•/'    '.ifH 

^inWfi  hftMet;it!infoui>fp6wer  io«dduc^  Bomefacts^M 
^v(pppi^t>iQC  .ihbriiypGytbefauf^  even  stron^c  than  any^of 
tlij^disi  Mrof^ormlbntioiicxl J  Tbere^fe minj landi^Tfoiig 
md^gAtimtkl  fhat  th^er  ak  differeat  breeds  ofi  hernbgo^ 
4P(weljl(«(%<^r.caltle>i'«l9eep,  atidtotih^  domealnoamniaiBj 
Iffliliebcni^y^bi^iK^tifiguislted  T^^  each  otber  ibvrktha- 
3r|^^!fiiMcalr  .imrk^.  pjaiidy  'p«irceptibki;>  and  wUicI^ 
fr^mi^h?  ItmngrgregarbtiS'^  nature  of  ithts  fisA^  cafa^bs 
tf^^4v,4i^^^y  f^^'  ^  greatec  kngth :  of  tinarf-aioU 
ii\TW(^-SLgffy\fff  taviety  of  oiscttiDsiances^  thafli^.^efo 
baf#i#ii3>y  fmh^jr  fcind  oCfiab'whafeeveD*'.  '  n  ••.  f^;-  ^^ 
tiilJ^'^fist  Mfit  lof:  any  tbiog  of  this  adrt4iF«<ncrf^t 
wkWmfil  ^roongitJle  pmcltcid  iiibenneitpwiio'kadiin 
nAiSQffltigfiiiieraiiaed  their,  nofionson  thiis' subject,/ iMic 
^^i^l^k^  0»  deoinvcdy.of  tbe'L(xk-6iie  orulslttrrof 
M^'\^rfi\^gH  andiother8>tand  bccknedltathdtreDUoeleaff 
ailri4§^(Pfc^e.  idistiii«4ion$  Jbetmen  !ibettira$  ai^raaietf 
ioJi^S^Ili^  wauld.  apeak'  of  >ij»ei  Ibeicestdr^  {imeofa^ 
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Amy  and  South^down  aheep.  From  dMse  perfoov^ 
however^  I  ooald  draiw  bo  dcckWe  information^  for 
their  descriplioiis  were  6o  vague  that  they  coorcyed 
BO  precise  idea;  imd  my  mind  had  not  yet  got  iBto  the 
track  to  enable  me  to  make  any  clear  amngemeBia* 
It  was  not  tSl  I  feH  in  with  Mr.  MacdotieH  of  Barns-* 
dale^  a  man  of  strong  anderstanding,  whose  employ^ 
ment  [bailiff  of  the  herring  fisheries^  a  kind  of  local 
snperintendant  to  preserve  order  among  the  fishermen 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland]  obliged  lum  to  attend  par* 
ticiilarly  to  the  herring  fishery^  and  the  circiimstancca 
affecting  it  throughout  his  whole  life.  It  is  to  hiaa 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  that  enabled  me  at 
last  to  perceive  a  ray  of  light  that  gave  some  indica*> 
tions  that  the  impenetrable  gtoom  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  hitherto  ei\veloped  may  be  at  last  di&i-i 
pated. 

Mr.  Macdondl  discriminated  the  different  breeds 
of  herrings  that  were  in  his  own  neighbourhood  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  any  of  the  others  I  had 
conversed  with^  insomuch  that  he  could  not  only  point 
them  out  at  once  when  showed  to  him,  but  could  evea 
mention  their  distinctire  marks,  which  he  gave  me  m 
writing  to  the  following  eflTcet,  "  The  herrings  of 
this  loch  (loch-urn)  and  Loch-duich  [in  its  vicinity 
to  the  northward]  I  mean  the  home-bred  ones,  are 
short,  their  bellies  prominent,  their  backs  thick  and 
rather  hollow,  or  bending  inwards  about  the  middle 
of  it,  than  straight;  and,  as  the  herrings  of  both  baya 
seem  to  be  the  same,  when  they  leave  Loch^duich 
(during  the  season  they  fi^equent  the  shores]  they  ge- 
nerally cast  up  here.  Those  of  Loch-nevish  [to  the 
southward} .  have  more  of  the  salmon  shape^  ate 
stronger,  and  have  large  black  ^d  fiiU'  eyes*    ThoSB 


Om  the  Mignaions  ^  the  Herrvf^.         3cO 

of '  Locfa-naH[iuacb  [farther  southward  still]  ha¥B 
something  that  distioguisb  ihcm  frbm  both/*  How 
oftea  do  we  find  that  a  skiifiil  eye  can  maik  a  p^w 
ceptible  differeooe  where  no  words  can.  be  invented  to 
cOQvej^  an  idea  of  it}  The  jeweller  can  thus  distiflh* 
guisb  a  {aide  from  a  true  brilliant^  where  another  pes,* 
9otk  could  feeogniae  no  difference :  nor  could  be  give, 
any  icka  to  another  how  tbta  can  be  done. 
.  Mr.  Macdonell,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
aeboale  of  figh  wiuch  frequented  the  same  haunts  foe 
years  together  had  been  bred  there,  always  deuonu-* 
nates  them  home-bred  fish»  when  he, wants  to  disiin? 
guish  them  from  any  foreign  scboale  of  herriogs  thai 
may  accidentally  intermix  with  ibem^  which  frequently 
is  the  ca^^  and  which  is  tq  be  expected ^  for  nobouut 
daries  can  be  there  fixed  to  x^ufine  them. .  ^^  Some^r 
times,  tie  observes,  these  foreign  fish  come  into  .t))^ 
bay  that  does  not  belong,  to  them,  and  the  native  ^lier- 
rings  theihselvea  somethnfis  make  a  turn  elsewhere^ 
tiut  usually  xetuni  again;''  though  there  are  no  doubt 
occasions  in  which  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  lose  their 
path,  and  never  return  any  more;  these,  wanderers 
taking  up  their  residence  at  last  in  sonie  suitable  6itu<% 
aiion,  where  perhaps  no  herrings  before  were  kAiOw% 
which  they  make  thek  home,  and  leave  it  not. foe 
)6ear9,  perhaps  for  ages.  What  foUowj$  is  a  slight 
sketch  uf  some  progre&ions  pf  this  sort  that  had  Jbeen 
remarked  by  the  same  gentl^m^a.  He  thus  pro-^ 
ceeds: 

^^  About  eleven  years  ago  [this  was  written  annp 
1784]  says,  he,  a  very  large  scheme  of  foreign  .fish 
appeared  at  Gare-loch  [east  from  the  north  poi^t.  Qf 
the  Isle  of  Skye]  about  the  bi^inning  of  August. 
Their  course  was  from  the  north  southward,  .and  ia 


5ia        Onihe  ^^i{in»of  ^tktr  Mminlgy 

tfaeit  pii9grd8v/fiM  4tl^tbe  loohsi  (bays)  Hf^twusMx^'^ 
wAitliaftiLocIwdaioh  {^XMst-Miniles}.  A^nasA  btttodb^ 
ofiitj  came  iuto  jtbisloeb  >{loeh-arti^.«bcttiC!i8:^tifUllo 
inore}r-coiMinued  m  itfii^ei<hqr8,<  and>  thvtviditiptMtre^ 
carrying  widi  them  a  8MiaIkibofiyfcf.'boin^4)redt«AA« 
tbep  foiMid  in.tbcT'lochu  The^  comiQU^dyiliois^tf^tf^ 
lotigev  in  the 'bays  to  ibe 'nonfawatt),  tbtml  ifeiiM»i|0i 
tl^biofluig^  wbe&4bcyiretttnu)d«ti><the8ebayfl(^9  l^xikikAf> 
toiidie  ifeoribem  ones,  ;and  to  tbc^xotvibe-nortiliindfi 
e»t«|(<Skye^  where ubeytoihaiii6d>uQtiiLthieibe|^tfni9i{^ 
of'JiiniMity.x  In'  dhs-  way.  they  ^cMitiiMiad  ^^  ifialan 
tbeiF  appeatanceyJM^  MdJAtey  for  ike  ^r^itdH^iiMrilt 
the  wbole  body^ofthem  were  perhaps  idesmr^^  «tfa^ 
^Sd  1/  *v«ir,  nor  <foT  ikinh  ijuU^  ti^^koap^^et^^^ 
fktewsd  farther  it)o  iA^  ^cwtbwaidridr^esit^^di''  ft^%< 
rMitricable,  i/ttt^  Ma  hoim-^br^Ajkh^  Hu&^  djM^ttiM§f j 

sidenibio' seb^ale  pf  ^rd^  'ii«h^li^peatidd<%iiffi)g^Hiii 
trixA^rdibQgh  'ncnv^atid  then'  a^fewviipn)lN4>)y"(t^  ^v^ 
i]ieki»Dfubefrttat  fchoale,  werc^disli^VBhdbk'ttiW^^i 
tbe;}i0ilie-ib9ed  fiflh.        ,      :j       .ll -^J  (lao  8tii£ori:>8  lu 

<f  In  the  year  17W,-  he  ftt>ette*j^^'i^4^ni(*g^ 
scboaleef  foreign  &^  came  intci  toelli^it^aoMi^^idiih^ 
bays  fnt4ta  DeigbbotirllOody  v^  wlt^^^ri^i Thc^iJlMlhilfe^ 
their  visits  for  thi^  or  four  ycafs^  tli^nri^lft^i^n)!^.*^ 
Soon  afur  they  appeared  in-Batva,  in^virlt^r'lik&«l9^J^ 
Tb^  eontmued  a  year  or  twoy  and  theh^^iiialkr^MP^ 
The^cwinter  foliowiag  they  cune  into ^tlie^k^  MHh^ 
west  side  of  Skye  in  immense  xiuantitie^y^aftd  J^ofi^ 
tinual  to  return  regularly  every  Ooiober  or  Nd^<nkter« 
till'ithe  year  176^9  and  afterward^  ^  ^MaUetr^'bodftil'^ 
till  17€8^  when  they  entirely  vanished/''  '     • -^  ••  -^  /'^^^^ 

^om  these  faeto  combVi^d  lean  see  tid^teasoiV^d'' 
doubt  that^  instead  of  the  whole  malsof  herri)^  thut^' 


tr^m^.  ^ent  fomd)  iiuioolr  sdas> befog ^toabipfili^ldimli 
sdbi«9i}ei  H«bkty>  b^io^{idbbn)dDbxlode{{dbut{;^.  akid>pm^; 
QMlimgHioiaxheg^Ias-dewt^evi  oiily.i&tipamte  fonra*  tiine< 
a^):cir{Mf«^ti^netiljdin»;V  asbdjafterrardsii^^  >aVoQm 
sctEiaod>.>4b8l^r4hey'iiiiifyt)€iei(lo«l' an  ^Ihm  im^iwAn 

cjJrQW^oHnijMbfirefere  nutit,  olf  ol^iHtf^,  beiaUioT  trnd) 
iofliiiiidiiali  tsand,  .they.are^inTttalitJjr^vdri^iJy  of  kiodal 
ofifiahtof  tbeisiicsie^peQi^irvriiKrh  JbaKterbeen  origfiutUj^j 
hfeed  Wi}tltfieffmt  parts,  df  tbe  bea.;  and^  beiiigciS  a^diaei 
tii^..9ttv^g1y"g]r«gaHou6iy  ..lht>^  wntiiule  ^o/iii^^at'S 
D^f}|r  this  i9aD}i8v.^'tgii^ai 'haunts  ;M)i  w.kich  jtb9)fibbv^ 
ftimitb«ir4ii{ancE)t)hiedai)«btinat^^  011)7  ^9f;pid«iiMt 
t^jr  Mvtiw«*,fot<^jn1i©gleiwUb:i9/Bber(^s^.|a^  ihafy/^H* 
tbwgbA4hA]r)o<(boQ^e  i<it\<^eBer&l  Yq  \abi4ie  ,»««i^  thctfr 

P^ptRsttgr^  ,K&  i^iot^/^ifeavai^  wb«irh.««  are  JgoofaM^rAoi 
m9A^(^pafiiMait4fa«»iA<i%»ns„/n^  placi^  to^pfec€t,<faai^ 

fii^  ltijnof<f)Alt»fiyl9f/6t;afloiiiC(f  the  yearrif  Ibecberrlngs' 
]]%(gfyn9ra).tbcS4onaide«!£d3r'yet;if'  tfaa  par^oidar^  brocdai 
or  schoales  only  be  adverted  to^  a  cQrtatni.5«iit«fi0egUf^ 
lan^yiisM^eryabl9>iii  this  respecf,  sorj^bft  iHey  Ttttim 

a^.ftt^iWrtbeji,  1 4n4  ,t,h4t.wiie9i,anj(  greM^b^yjt^f  Aheia» 
l^^^iW^e[^^4lPn  ^iPf*tiqn>>  ib^y  i««|ially>icQnu.nu«ita' 

freqp^i)j;,it,fijp,^;griaaj^i»ftny.yQarfti  .^feoftm  bftl)p«M,^ 
l^QfWBv/irartbfi^^i  i^ftari  feaytn®  cfMpUniipdrfc*  aigyeatiei^h} 

<lon< lit  mntinely :evf»  fopjcagefrtogotb^y  .^\i!^itiboi*t •  beingr 
»^^iAb«!;</lai..af}I;[Mba^  whrtbeftitfwjr>fetiT0twb«i  iAeyi. 
lu^  tbcKifihftiPt  di^appearaote,  iftf  rw{i6|(t  thca'^gorttthetij ? 
they  withdraw  en|i«d>»ffiainIaipariiQnl^  dbationf-k  n^tb'* 

**>^iip%vtifiM}afsvabw^«\  slated  -atcdrd  b^ttt^f  >Yith  wdli. 


513.     (h  t^Mm^^^Vi^ik^^ipmsa 

particularly^jf^v^gatf^^.^  -^tsw  t«  bat  ,b.iiio>  «!  ot  ti 
the  tiune  distincUM),  and  ipadHy  admits  the  fi)|i|t,  i)j|^ 


skMm  bcnjogt  ave  t6  be  found  cmjr  what^  ind  «l 
every  leafon  of  the  year,  whefercr  herrings  are  canf  ht^. 
thoogh  they  am  abo  awaie  that  thoit  are  at  soaaft 
Itmea  a  moch  greater  pifoportioii  of  them  in  this  ^tate 
than  at  otbeia.  It  1%  therefore,  an  uodeiuable  fact, 
that  herringt  ai^e  bred  ia  aU  the  aeas  in  which  this  fish 
ii  to  be  (bund,  and  at  ettiy  acaton  of  the  year. 

It  U,  however,  at  the  same  time  admitl^  (at  haa 
been  jimt  atated)  thai  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
them  are  in  that  state  at  one  particular  season  in  certain 
districts  than  'at  other  seasoiu.  At  some  times  nine 
out  of  ten  oetfly  will  be  fbcrnd  b  this  state,  and  Sdme* 
times  wii  one  in  a  score;  and,  which  deservei  to  be 
parttcobtrly  remarked,  this  does  not  occur  alvimys  ai 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  Somettntes  a  body  of  her- 
lings  will  be  fimnd,  alike  at  an'  eariy  or  late  season, 
whieh  are  almost  entirely  in  this  debilitated  state  j 
while  at  the  very  same  time  another  body  of  herrings 
will  be  found  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  that 
have  vety  lew  shotten  among  them :  but,  if  tb^  same 
bo<^'0f  fiih  have  continued  in  one  haunt  very  long^; 
U  may  be  observed,  that  id  regard  to  these  fish,  a  much 
grtatev  number  of  them  may  be  found  to  be  in  that 
itata  (shwen)  generally  at  one  season  than  at  others. 
For  instance,  I  have  been  afsured;  by  a  person  who 
hai  p^id  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  herring^rfiery 
on  the  coast  0f  Hampshire,  that  before  ibe  end  of  Oc- 
tober few  Gotten  herrings  are  taken  there}  hikt  if  the* 
ibhing  continue  after  that  soUson,  mady  mote  are 
found  in  that  state,  on  which  account  the  fishing  tbenJ 
is  then  usually  disiiontinued;  Whereas,  on  the  coast 
of  SWedfen,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  of  \M  year§i  oh  the 
coast  of  Caithnefs,  and  in  many  other  of  thift  hi&i^^ak 
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the, west. 'coaste,  gl  &^i\mAiV^>h^hn^f\^y^\M«^' 
aw  asuaUf  ^ly;  b^iixi?ing  ,«>  Noy^epftbf  r,^  J>e^efia^fi^^ 

k^b»»  abody  of  iiaU  mrj^icb  aiia  latkOst  of.  t^m  ia  a  ksmi 
fi^9ta>e  (abotten)  wUt  d€;$jisrt.ii,^i^(  bj^^^oct^^l^B 
aoMib^rr^boale,  which  ia  intthi^^^ost  p^rfeoUy^wml} 
^fe#  TWb  aff(W?df,fto  itie,  aiuc^jt  depvsw  ipit9<* ib*t; 
there  ^re  ^Utio<>t  and  g^par^i^fbE^  <rfohnmng8it,i^ 
tW^rq  are  ofiany-otbec  aiuniMib,.    .1  r .    .  i  >.f  4  >  .  :  , .,- 

"That,tbei;k9mng)  .bweveiv  ha&a  iiatdrti  pmpinail^l 
tp'withdna)^^  imV  ffQmiihe'  «hore9^  or?  to  !ffetireiliN>ift^ 
tbissuj^^^lof  the.wataf  tonvardt  the  bdltdm^^  afactjut^hoi 
fioie  :l>f .8p9^yiwil%>  9€feins  fa  teei  probableifrtoi  .the  df^i 
cutnBtancie:  of  M$  being  tibiand  (by*  ^xpbrtest^.  that jf^bti' 
^eatedt  pre>portioD  of  ttie  6ab ^at  iaib'<taiii^bt  ikijoa^^ 
{teas  are  m  tbeir  sound  B4;at^|  unlefe*  it  (be  pertapaftntt 
SQjne  particular  e^SsesT  where  they  aire  fbffciiU^  ietsutusi^ 
linger  thjan  they  "Alight  bo  naturally  indinfed  to'rc*!. 
mmsK'i '  ai^/fh  as  on  th^  coast  of  S^eden^  vrlierd.itt 
is  tj^e  custx)m  to  sof  round  a  whole  bodyof^ifisb-^tb  a.* 
Tibry; long. net,  hattng  the  two  enda  of  thejiet' ^ibedt* 
tptberShof^e^  aad  then  takiiig  them  out 'with>«miffiefc 
nets  wiithm  this  kind  of  ii)ek)sure«^  It)  suchi  aitiiattoii»> 
thay  may  be^fo^x^ibly  retaifil^  a  long  wfaile^'tfoitthafrj 
ti^aBy  of  them  way  becaugbt  in  rtbatUtaj^r  .J/WlUl/ 
tb^.  la^t  is  tvHb  Fegaipd  to  this  partlaular^kriSWddeii^'i'' 
have  had  no  opportunity  06  being  in£omiodtf.i     r<  *  .nr>io 

•That  b^rcing^  contuiae  all  the  wtolec  ihrf^ho^Sibl^ 
near  those  coasi^  whcQ6.,tbey  are  nauaUf  icaa^t^-ttf 
rendered  probable )  £rom  •  the .  e^pprienee.  ofr  the*  fishfiti^A 
men  at  Drontheuoa  in  Nofway^t^wbo'caa  catch  tl\en^ 
and  actually  do  catth  them  aa  baiti  at  all  sea^ooff^^raii' 
by  the  fishermen  in  Loch<*Sne  in  Scotland,  who  in- 


9»ih^1kigiiil^fi»'of  the-  tl^ng,        s  m 

varil^lf  <a&^t  thftt 'they  lire.  Tn  t4iat  dea^'at  all  t^e^^ 

jK«A^<rf5thfcif!wcfe J'  aritf,  a.% kis* Well firiMwrt,  ihhx  tite • 
Ji^llg<klct«r tak^&'any  bait^'tfe^nev^r  cW'he  oaWgW* 

atieity'lhait  theii*  }kles:f4)r  cstehitig  othef  fii^k  are  aft^h^ 

couMcd  i^tb^te  ^np9^fv  of  the  hefriflgg;  -  A  pr6biM^ 

w^'of>^ii^dvi-i^iYg  vc^b^ther  (fieherymj^  do  kctualiy^ 

^dftUltueift'^obr^eai^tniglvt  be,  ^^  ex^^tttirie  the  dtbU' 

machs  of  the  larger  fishftbaitftre  t^ugh^v'^uic^  a^  e^»' 

Irfy^yiiildctf^  >&icj  iheugtoihb  >cffnhot<iilR>i4  ttdMdin 

ontaAotii'm  these. kmdsi of  li^h-df^  ^€11  kftoWti-Mly^ 

to  vfmflitiK'flbidfoMrHbaiik^  in:  the'sea^  wb^t^edS'^th^' 

harEii)gi0,.iiiii(btolthey  are  aAt(Nit  to  breeds  May '«edc  this' 

.ckeepeati  Hva^ttra  otiif /for  tbe  pntpose  of  d^pbsi^Mig^  tb^ir ' 

«|nmrn>  orj  jiw^othcr  roetsons;  ^rCod  atte  found* on^bankflf^ 

fnmt' .101  itq  40  fatkdim  de^  ling^froniim  to  soa 

.fttfaoais;  b«il<6eidom  are  they  looked,  for  at  ihiede  greiit 

•deptbBl  l/Ifi  future  observations  ^adl  prove>  i«  tobea' 

,  tmtby  that  <ibe  herring  naturally  reetre^'to  deep  iPfkWt' 

>to  dtposit  its  spawn,  and  only  approached  tblr  sin^e,* 

atJ&»$/ff9  near  to*  the  sboresy  when  tbc  ghsateit*  part 

.of  the i-sohoide  •are' in  their  soundest  Btate  of  health/ 

.  «wi  shall' indeed  Mave  reason  to  admire  the  boiMyof 

.pKHrideftce^  wfaicji  hath  implanted  Chat  propensity/ 

.  ^ibicb' brings,  this  little  fish  so  opportMely  within  the 

r4aqh  of  'faumeft  power;,  not  will  the  lleffKirk  of  Ooi^^' 

.fciardini  on  '  thisi  iubject  appear -to  "be  eirtrafti^atitt' 

'!^Ma>i]^ar*  vevJiOiente/'  says  be,''^^  che  iquesli  pesci^ 

pfsr  paamr'irhaomo  dalla tiaturaisiefiamandati:  per6h^' 

r se  xid't^ngono  propinqut  al'  littod^l  mare^  a  preset!-' 

.  t^ni^  efc|lim<ripa]fniirnte  ttorionoa  >n^ssire,  dove  eHte' 

•  ifto^onoiwco)  o:Iu]tief.o^ri)atU^^^  quasi  dl^ 
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t(ii^Mici¥iaii^llieif^iwhm4ri»fi0  ste  Jm/i4ir  liglit^itekf. 
^Wan  beings  ;<i8a^ng(o^  ilr'iikr^i^iT(alre)Blr,<lidEBvsie/ 
If  fo  jbe^iidniMeivdvilhafc)  tfau'^ffab  IwtexcfaiMyvtfmbt 
)  fii^Uy  «iF^  tfafii  1  deuketU'  of '  iwitftB? ^  f  tubtlilvlifiEvdbidKt 
^<chKl>ito  imiudkkertlblGi  dlfaai>dniUfl8yinwt^ab 
>i4biiti(teml^wini»iaw  ikbttii8lniiem,bi«i(;v%^ 
yl6»rf'4ifti^>iiB8ta<lfat*atiqciittiiriiiJDot^ 

-f^bfk'itti^  griw  tUffil^i^  lb»fd0^M«r  itirispnKB  t»f  i^^be 

S'ld^plb  thatwftsittt  ihovi  vdreofaur^dttv^itiMpiiiayiim 

titbit  imakW/themifcel  ^hejtrapnbe.'vhkbaiklpCBidHni 

i'j|K9ifise''U)  ths'raiAoe^  >'bria!  firiqcipait  CBteinofullitiaas- 

nJbidfYtU]^no£Jih6sttmaItiladtowUcb(diieii)fiil  tbr^fldas 

^^fltflrrrthdn  nittcvtthtmiitB^ratKiofut'niih  sQohon  dbiih- 

■'^dtitkVf^pBM,  forniyrtack  of  ^tttatonii^hd^TttiMin  i  ntpt  • 

irtEtiMiy^  <piirs«iti  of  theflablvrA6ioiig)fthM»ieiidain, 

f uibe30haler<ii  j  the  maat  iconipicuottt^-  anA/fthe^QediMij 

''ipiffhapa,  ^kheMnosb'Jiiiinemua;  nir  d»  IbAbUD  iliiwi- 

^irMMJbMUQCD/auppese^  thit  wtole  thndlyaRummaM- 

it(k«$''aTe^fMirtrf^in- gmat  mnnheftpBDBife  vmfetyffidhe 

•rlsertiiig  ttiU  iiucy  be  ioalooitSosrA  tttt.enoagli'hasrbflen 

^r'^d-oh  thfitfil)r)»iebttf  •tfae'SQlifeBtu.rrTTluise^hittftiiate 

^^ioien^  -AiggeiftediMvxiihjedls  ibk.ifitii9ciiiiJt9t^^BtiBai 

hjuiY|?h«4Mdity^lfaBiiinTiifig',7iiff4lM^pii^   filudUle 

^'i^MfiltCK^itxtiaytbecdlBOiCQattd^rdd  ii8rE)i(ollatQral  pvkof 

'c^teilhe^iiia^tt'spliDMwiiibibii)  kppelmjalrTAS^bBiit 

'  staiibos  ^Wicb  greet  vegdljiriiy  f<ir  majnTcdtstfeoglbtln) 


1  kiuknrj[^oai<d)iel  daieiRfa  of  nundbvbfed.jbbtoiicaJ  ife- 
2'qfalidB^.'khntini&ny  (»«tuffie^^agptiJtej1riiiglfiMC«e/q«i%^ 
G€vc0)f ijnear  hDJpieat^abuiidanbe  iai^be)Ba]t«0(  endxdftt 

Lliarf)0ftalio]id.for!t&kvhdrriiig  fiahickfe  ^Ekican  ieidurfidy 

I  negdkr^itQj  t}ui\  rlortlramr  oeeanl^alt.oM  ^ewM^rofr/the 

v'iici  for  nonqlhok  two  ^iiindDedi)Dfut«  nol^a  etngV^itw* 

'}itin|pl»9»(bQcni  fliiigfat^  m*  tbat4^«  i  ls,ii(ti»x;;^heMfMfif 

-i/fb^probribdfi^.'iibatjCiDS'ibodyi^  herangBii/^fbith  bod 

J  jDr.«b  ifaacy  ^eam^inftmabieAat^all  Maapos^iuatbat  m^-* 

iiaoi^aKB^t)baTiiig<  by  8lin^e:acaMdatalxeaus&  fouodtibcir 

•  i'«ayn(iutrx>f^dR>^to^t^  had  gafiesooiiewhsfe  .dse;iiie)iler 

r4uivfri(^  kken  ^alble  to  find  their -way  b^b  again^frln 

.4ikk  madoer  niee  ioioivv  that  cf.'Iate  y^are^iimmdnse 

ii|iianli6ea  of  heningS'  hove  been  oavgbt  ^Q^.tbeAde* 

^^ifidbiiooaal:  neaii  Gothenfaui^^  iwhere  ito  <fisb>:o£.tbat 

.  { Mrinear  ei^er  ^effl»  in  aocicot  titass*  '  Howt  Jdiig  ^y 

nwiU'  Goodaue  coi  tbat.statian^  th»  raconds.of ,fivt({re 

:>.ibr)9mnn  ttejBQfltjdiaibfigttiflhtdditiilwotfcMriibA'fbfr*^ 
riJittgcdslhty'icnitifeMreitieQitBtfciif  Sootbdid^  aadiQcb- 
97ai]iiRd«80&rJmaiiyi)ybaars^  thcmghiof.  late  it  .faasbb^en 
^taitidy^ifalinguiflhafalerfnipBi  otheto  0111^0119  On  iJbat 
:;  icdaaki  )>T1ite^Yaiiaateth  btrringr'fisheryrlias  coiifjtiued 
Miiq  i^gndtopfiried  tf  ybaiB^  at  ^a  tbpa«;n0ar}lb«^jkle 
*i«f^bn^jand:i|iiJLoidi*^e$  though^attior  peridfl^ja^i/ar 


ifd'       ok  ike%igraiid7it' 0/ iAj1*rfi?tn^> 

*ome otticrs/  V^ftle  ihe hemng^have c<^MU<fi!r'l!iti 
caugKt  in  these  places'  For  a  great  niimWr  di  y^frf  wHttf 
a  comparative  (ie^ec'6t  6tdidtil^%  thfe1feiiiii'^1}i6(!irU^ 
on  other  parts  0^  the  "ioasli' nave  %e*il  stiH)eitt54tt':ftl. 
ereAtvafiatijafis.  A  very  cbnsI^ei^aBfe^lfeWn^'^^iSj^ 
was  carried  kn'wit^  gr«at;8tdu)ijliif8,"'i^tiVWmU( 
fa'f  August  annually;,  for  theipici of llftj^ ^Atk'lff  lifSS^ 
b'eterb  arid  after' the 'year  iVo^  dU'Wi^lM'kak^cii 
of'^ife,  where" scarfcfely  a"^m'^^"ff^lf  or'ttat'ibiV'life 

tr      ' 

^11'  abun^anV  herring'  rtslicry '  h^s'  bi'^h'^ciWijJtf-^n'^Jt^ 


bur_gh,  where  no  herrings  were  ever  knoWff'tB  ^S5tte 
ljfe.eYi  kceH'bbnir'e'that'tiihe/ ■■|tt]t^hif''en6«itiai«4nkny 
•  ^otrier  facts' of  th'^'k^tiie^  kind;  b'iHhls^Stflir'dhlif'Ju^ 
HtrfsoA^/'thes^i  1  hope,  wnilBt"deeikW  eHoMgH^^ 
ihow'that  1^  'ii  highly  t)r6foa'bl'e,-  that-<^a^  i^lMlr 
"scl^olrfe;  or  great' body  (if  fttirW^^tiii^iat^'dflc^WifMfe 
'any  v;'here,  is  a  distinct  b'r^Wttsh'thk'WfiegHSr 
qukties  and  idbits  whieh  distingunH  if'lVBni  6t}l)!^r 
that  '^mdng'  ttlcse  peculianties  a'diiptftjitlbti  tIjHWafo 
'the  same 'station,  and  tnabe'its  a'pptafitfde'iV'a''^- 
'ilciilar  season  6f  the  year,  isone  bf-lW  WkVmS-' 


Ib'e  iooke'd  for  with  some  degree  of  c^rtAibtjf'llOT^Wll 
■yeare]' ' but ' that; ' no' '^tisolutV  dcji^nilahbe "'citf yV'tf'^e 
had  on  its  Continuing  tor  kn^ 'txetf '^«ba''«f  fitfl^i 
Var  lets  thatthcy  wit!  neVer  kb'andoti' Woi^'hifti^'(n 
whicti  they  have  long  aeligKted.  thUuiJicifl  l/^  ftlflfte 
considerations/  t  ventured  to'ifdvii'^'m^^sl&Vii^'^n 
tite  Fruh  of>ortb,  when  the  herrHi'^^firft**/Mttix. 


fflc,V4y  pjf^,e  Jtheir,aj)pe^r9i»ce.th<^4^  a  large  bodjr, ' 
W4  wt^^/tJw^e^henjisfl  wpre  4n  j^Mt ,  d^^     wl^tlier 
tl»«K,»M.4; pi»)£e,|py;;?r^f rf tii>n8  fpr  th^ir  return  the 
eosuiag  seasop^.^^jpr  atljpefns,to  a^faU  thepis^ives'^f  the 

P»^H?o.?fif?';r*,'?if..retBf^P«,,a?,^e  ^Qbabilifj^.was  yer? 

bu,t,  .f9r,  fl^ji^J^^efslj^J^,  wifh„inii<:h,  regidla^ty 
<4)P^t  .the,  wivif  ,8?fl^n  pf  t^e^  y^ar. ,  The  .fa9,t^ha8  *|nj<e 

pil^vpd  ;1;t\at.  fny,  r?%s,qn)^  ^fs !  rig)?*;.,  "fl^  *%  hav^ 
b^^^ije^t^d  .^y,  the,;a(jyice.,^  Jfo^.mM,  tbfirefor^ 

»^«tPi WfiY' ^Wi'^e,  to^ ,^fX Pls¥,^*f'^„^PTP'7!*?fr# 

fi|ig?,^rj;,,du»tincjli^^r«^  which  propagate  th^r. kind 
Wthfft  <^?MW;'if6Tpe. .?f>«g»^",^y^  ^»,.>1^^**.^°f: ^^^f 

tii>pt,.b|r^e^,  ^y  ppf»efs.peculi^r, qualities  which  mjyr 
.irpfilfr  ih!?ip  lfl9>^  y^JqabJe  (J^^ii  otibers,,  or  the  |<yerse, 
-^I;,P^icn)J^^P^ffi<??es.^y^^^d,;  if  fio,,i»ay  qot^fhiap^r 
.^flii^ityrrbs  f^e.S^s^.pf  .certain,  distinctions,  m  the 
jn9rke||^)^Ie;,q^a{tti,ef  of  ,thip  fish.th^t  majf  have  beep 

•Jb^t  Y,?rfiJt??\|gl\t^Vj>on  ^he  qpast  of  Wales, .  anS  ^aye 
befitn,^,a\l_,^pies, satisfied  whrti  I  ate,thepi  tljaf  ih^y 

•,^,?f*  a!f%9>f^,?ffq'<''fer^Vfrofn.  those  which  j^v« 
.^I^.4j?^(.^c9.%ndj  .and.  ip  Scotlaiyi;  the  Lqc^rfine 
jf^rri()|;s^tuiYe  bf^q  \n  general  reckonedj  fijr  supetior  tq 


ry 


j|6«(ficiiiigi|t  Mygiialve)taub4tof«ftat>fcrnaii^ 

it^Lf^tjjiif jj^iWont^itt  ^^tJNl  iioJi^npisliQndltQCofto Anaaam 

^  tgbdftMiitii  ft«ro|K^i  t^ftbiochMftoeienKirttaiii^qip 

laiSf/iltk9k  hri^iflbA  wiefitiQiii  ih^nta^jmut  pTDpfah/aa- 

ntc{fegrr4)»&i«UkattliipefcBQn».  ibatiil/'e^jriaDgiRatfsdesridij 
Id^  bMtjliMfii  q^^  mftiUi^biiehdtfliai^ffiBqtBdit^ 

nit  ^'Ml  ^Hittenhfcl^  fiwtytJt}^  wfatojthc  itevriogspifj^ 
^rvpptaiSQ^iiniitfi^qAnbtjMr  tkerisei(jioag^reati  m^^bkeiB, 
.hni4  ntiia^ttux9<Jthei;pffofo8(>iticUhDe^  ite  tifacnMifai  iosrc 
f)filfia/8  8r|)re^tininnP]^iiolthfflr^ebB|^bridagnb9g^  giiiSi, 
« jfCbiobi  1 1  br/f>e9plQ  i  iMiov  i^ef  1b  f  lofieafeodditetnitlitKiiftf 


qippQfpiattdungtem«i(ndiilaTy  ifscjnv^  QtJMKiid^J  IHtb 

specting  the  herrings  which '^t«-^o^i^9(^#d^Wi4fe 

fiw^^aiiitigt'ftoiicm  M  flli&^)tofy)fhirii^(h^4i^il^^teli^ 
^»iiDmg;fifihdilUf8ioymibittttttb^>l^^  l60li')iii«S  tlfl^' 

•oeuUqnxn  tfasMevadopcedi  kiniUfatf  MfotAn^  il^tt'Ii^MOi 

.iftiBeifinmrgciJiieiii^^nvItbedt  Wf -do^bi^ts^^kit^iptii 

v)ilisj|jaihe«jaiaimki(ia9itheibtfet  UkV^i^  ^lyltiKid  ^Y>f 

i.^tb^rWK-fwaft  nm.tMiff  dkbbvaradJjI^lHn'jibe^  tevi^  Jin 
.4niUii^'ft  msripofutke^heid  ^ichiBp(mrvili|Dci0Mqi|«i^ 
'  iw»l  (.ifacycstoe  cfi.  aviKdd»h4L)eolotiiy'«^>^iiaUy(iltao'lMvd. 
r  TbHl  ^ibgvi^  goai^.  bcfpott^i  :is  i  foUamd  >  <bjpitfi6  ^htde 
I.  body  $  f  ia«d  ri)bctts^othii^jlya  ve  1  ishinlqgMiiy^ )  I  iUe  I  ^y 
!»ihfl]rfp|iea»;Bt-qigiil)litt  ligi|!liiihi^  ^ic^  i^vt^jiigafly 
:  ibi^d<  iiie)  lightn'mgf  of  ithew2U('^)l  Thfsiidea^'4fift[j|dlig 
yiceiiii^dral^/ei^Bodbd^aandiidw  ik^tst^ 

firel|(faMM9aitaD^te  tthein  qrigifi/lo  'ahotbe^€«ill9sC'  '^-^ 

mode  of  fishing  for  them  is  ^i^metl^  J^Mbh^teli^^^t 


))auM  <>n>sl^oo^  like  tb^^  ^'  cajychingi^lmon-^o^ 

peii4^  la  4he  w^^r  ia.a  pcrpe^^di^^Ur-Bpsi^n^lgf 
means  of  .lea4«f>  ,wfiigbts  .%teiM4  itp.Qj?p>j9f  ,tl^  pfs^ 
byiwftj'  Qf^fliokec^  aiidr. buoys. on;  ^.  Q(berfia4g«r  ^ 
keepat  aflcKU;, .  TTwc^kU.  I?^ii^g  let  d^wiirWiai^^ 

ib«  ]xi^has.a^  tkey.at|eil9)^'tp  pfi^nhi^HgbttbefDfbtiM'^ 
tbiiB.  ore  haiijk^  <  ipto  4hi9 .  boats  r in  }imifife»s9,quaiH^<^ 
Ij(- confs<c{uenqe  ^f  tbi^  ino4eiQ((.fobv^^baMingt«b€f9 
Jqci^  put »ufid,.  <  aencral  fli?culi«MiM^/r^flc;$Hig  Abi^^^^ 
tfliesung.  Qceature  bav^been.b^oMgibt^iorligbt  tbi^^lter 
wive  ta  betfipwfioJi'.'.v    t   '*  ^  ,:  ^.!    ;,.  ,  .:>- ^ 

.  In  tbe^iim  ^pll^ee^  as  il  nevi^r  lMtS'b^n>pbse|[i?f  d^  .tb^^ 
jibe  n«t8  c«bcb  l  more  i&  geoemi  when  Uiey;  ace,  if^M 
in  cone  dirediion  than  luiolber,  fshenwa'ob^afve  .no 
«ort .  of  regularity'  ia  tbis  •  respcct»  bufO  li^r  tbittr/f  w^ 
lOflifftrenUy  in 'Whatever  direction 'Acti4<AifcT  ma)' rf§j^ 
ge«|.  .  Tbift  .afforda-a  strong  <cQm>boiiativ^  i^videDfra, 
tba^-tbe  suppoaed  i^ilar  progrefaof.tbi^  b^rjingfofvoiii 
^lonb  to.  south  is  mtrely  jiypp^ticalv  ibr^j  bsi^.tbfc 
4hapi'y  been  juai>  jnoremust  have  iav.ariably  bqcpt^^mbt 
wtien/tbe  nets  were<6Ue|cbed/  froni  ea^tttOfweatiKai^ 
«itbiaA  placed  direotly.  to  thwart  \kyi\x^  prognefey^tban.  wbfn 
placed  from,  joorth^  I9  aauth>  wbicb,  ^by  btwg.  par^flkl 
lo^heirroMte,  could  have  uiierrMpie4^fe>y(/^r:n9^  ^ 
.  Secondly,  it  bas  bec^n  tbi|^  aaeeittaii^^.  rtbft  H^t,  tjines 
.the  whole  body ^f  .the  fiah  ar^  neaiiy^K^f  one^aij^^^^ao 
thai;  *lti«y  can-  be»  cinugbii  oi>ly  by.neits.9f  ^^  s^pf 
mesbt  losqiKuiicb  that. one  boat^  wbi^  ba3,i^t(f.4i^.p;bc 
proper  aiz^  will. .catch  v,aa4rab(mdan/^e  .Qfiif\9b^'\^hile 
4uWther, boats, along^^ide  of  it>  Avith/neyu&of.a  d^ifer^Kt 
laif^^f  rOieBb,  abaU  not  be  ab]a.ta,f{^tcb.a,j|if^,Jbeir 
fj«&.   . At  c^lh)^.  times,  howevor,.  tbp,fehm^;i»Hil,.bf 


hdlrlj^  <^imlly'iab\indahi  ^fi*n^i  of 'it^largef  bftf 

XHal^tWf^re  *6tticlS6ie§  <f  on^»s6«'<3fnly,  ftrid  at<M!h^r 
^Jifii^^rvarioO^sol'td  onP«feesiritfrtt!ixed  •'  •  /j.r». 
^''  Thirdly,' *1P  feA^  beeitthtis^al^yaac^rwinred,  flftifrtfe' 
ticrrtHg'tiof  iiHfy^kd?p-  tbgetWjriti'  k  cotejiacf  boflyi 
^hb«e  ltoitsy^>vheA  *rtew^d' hort«<)in(liliyi''iard  pti^tty 
BWtinetlydiBhedy  in  a^fai^  ast^p^ct^  Ifcrir-T^rdgfdiSr 
Wk^kA^  ^y  pel«t»bf^1!h6'cDthpfl(fej  bUt'thfall  th6  litfirtt 
^  <h»-  'b6dy  'afft  eqtfAlfjr  ^defiiiW  itt  'rtfepicli'^  ttj '  i^t 
depth  at  whicfh'they  dWimi  Ait  feome'tinies  lhe:up|ii^r 
p^rt^  oF '(be  WU  '^Ofii^t  b^lt^p't'h^airiy^I^el  with  th^ 
surface  of  the  water,  or  few  will  *  be  taker!  $  at  othct 
titties  the  buoy  Hoped' must •  bfe  lengthened  to  several 
fat^btns;  oY^M.ABti%iHtbe  eaogbt.  ^  Jn  the  i{m>casief, 
1hev(4)b)e't>o#f  of  tl^e-fisb  rise  noftf  to  the  ^iuifaee  of 
the  vaatef ;  in  the'  la^t,«  they  aiciMreAsiiy  avoid  it;  but 
keep  Mtferthekfe  nearly  at  the  sratne  depth  Kor^tt  -time. 
This-  feihdeft  it  extwflmdy  probable^  that  ■  they  l»my 
iOmetltnes  ehoode  to  take  tbeir^  station  so  deep  a^  to 
hfe  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  human' power,  thotigk 
sUII'  in  thesftme!  «ea^,  whe^e  they  might  be  caught  lO 
g^at  abdndant^e  could  wei^ebtheoiv  It  ib  only  tvhen^ 
Ihey  areiieaf  fhe'iurfaee  that- they*  oati  be  discovered  by 
gat^ll«s'^HWd»6tWr'd^a  fowl,  \vhf6  iheb  hover  ovefr^  thefti, 
and;''b^  darting' fwrtn  a  gt^a'theighti  dive  amon^  thetri, 
and' cateW^  mttrty,  exhifehing  asingnlir  ^pectaefe  to 
those  who  liehotd-  )t  for  the  fir«t  time.-  Ix  \9  thbn 
^^\^^  ds<i,  -as  ^  I  *feii^pet!f ,  that  th^y  ane*' followed  by 
•tihiles]  'wh6  j3tey  fipoiv  them  as'a.'fiafbortffe"fobd/"  *< 
*'  Wh^^nt'they'ri^e  quite  near  the  «brftlce  of  (he  water, 
Wibfellttiefish  exhlbHd  phefiOtttt?r<ori'attiitte«nHai«4s 
t^  iiihtisiV^g,  aiad'  thtft'  i^  'ahinrig  'the^'iniJgar*  cdHtjd 
i4he  fifeyef-the  h^rrirtg*^^Thi»  i«'thoW  freqifently  ob- 


l»9?y^ifHJrtbiWl»l«M5T89ffrr  g^ski  (ftiUe  ^btii  ^/£M>^|m 
iltfbl6EHofidiM»e^lMP4otQiAl^^^ 

:>di&^J^#i#3f  n^^ting^  fQ^-Aaoi  i  fpoqettliiigi  iyrthsr 
jfft}  4^sviriwM%«(Umi7f)f(rthe.tfiluret)afadi;}ikbitwl 
4Atn^i>I(^afctilMm  9d»Qiudethi6(dM(|izisilloB^rfatitUiiQt 
JlMfortf  iiffaaTremn^Di^Qod  'Sn  iagfiiimis.rixintciiaDce 

Peterhead^  .IiIeil^b'.>Britain^»  wbrcbr'pnHinisc&iiorjBffiihl 
fe:iMlfes'1n;^egar4  to  ihe  study  qf, this  bfaach^pr^a- 
tural-history  that  it  never  hitherto  has  enjoyed.^  This 
ffmtl^imtl'^'^ntm^dri^  e^oavate  a^ioy  lai^  basons 
i^li;0£f|^QrfoU4/igi9ii;tt]rtd(riin!ilib^  lieigbbmir)Mb4t't'f 
JMi^frim^fn  tibiete)jba^m$n.:^.can/fill  iit  .flkaimmmkSx 

lSf99II^Kpfiih/8«f  l4i^fti«l«rM«>il»k4lkQiapi^ropci|rtQ^for^ 
qpMf9M9/^f/I^Q^lbiatbi)^i  ivtbkhjoffEar^tfadifitiesiAqdiebh 
.a«9f€^riJ»  Ibi^i  j«H)e(it)  A«A  bavftJbem  UtbertoIldeflBiod 
.toMHaJOAbl^A.  'iIlkUbtill^Ql^f  J0H|f^iair^hffl|^ia^»)1D 

V4(>f$^^S9fi«f  f<%rioR»osMta>'ja)iv^iff!rlten;fMii8«ftt^ 

mA  fi^HlbMimf»#i<iftal]il  for  the  ifindoQ  imifaiuadh^ 


^^  tomfiareit\(^bb^b«r9t  Thi^H!ltiy«JKi^^  akfM^ 

in  a  day  or  two,  ili^k>l<|t^^^iU  YW  ib6A«hl  k^&j^ 
pears,  and  follows  him  as  faar-as  the  element  tbat  it 
aifaattts(itttl^N«i)|iifiwteiWfcrgi^>g^«»,^ 
^mfafithofa.  dog-^^r.'tllie:  HiA9r}aibHj^Amniiy^t^  the 
cttdfiifa  iflchsre^alM  prbvediivitbe  ttkwk^^ekik^^tukoi^ 
.net;  .and)H]ai^iotbBr  oarioo*  iiofsntnay^diii  blpittL 
cenainbdbfoii  wfavckaocount  I  beg  liBaceito  trfcefartfiKriMd 
hthi6  'iiw^ntienrtoitheiiouce  ofthtf  cdriovTi.  tbi/.)(I^')J  j4 

ToiheliMorofnecreaiionsinjih^  jSc.^ 

'       '•      /'  -  As  'I  hs>ve>rttid76Urf(Reci^ttd4ili>^ft«tt 
the' bcgimiirig,  I  iitelnimbttedia  «t^>^^'pts)sfj|l()te«r^ 

Afi  Atiit^ttees  ingcu^ml^  <atfd  'beitilg  K^ii^  dP^gittd^ 
ing;  tbotigb.I')|a«e  had'it  lefir  iniftty  fC^r^^mcisiitA 
tri  ii >p(aoi(siIly^lth«A  I  cauM  vi^^b) 'lUildy  ^^ittRiiUMSil 
ta)remdm<  troaiifstr  <m4br  oultfur^  4(  t}i«^ppU  ^d^p«ii|^ 
^tre«^r.b7iTi  iA;  Bmebl,  £MfP^^dll«|ireadt^li4fir'iiAiuh 
^^esMle^ttttiMigh'it'^dald^n^oMlf)  htM^^^gHlt^m 
OMieipiifiibgeji  tepadMit^  t)shdtfi»ai'ipliiii^  H\.  Fbrir^tiA 
^pM6tiB^aih(?'«<lKafirtsjpaa«lll^(l^^  >I'>li4ddbM9i 
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otvpalge  r^of  the'scMnd  edftion;  ivfiichT-gtantnitt'^ 
seribe^ below;  and^  tf  it 'be  not  impo^ng  a  dr^agreeaftl^ 
uric'upan<yo0,  I  shaUdcem  U*a'pamiM)ar  flrtroorr  if 
jr^uswill*  9t^te.isrbat  occurs  to  you  respecti^  the  tiMt^ 
\m\cithetm\i\c\i  senm  to  be  ^tled'tnqiiesiion- inciter: 
nbttf .   .  I*  am  -  yonr  consfani  reader,     -  •  URB ANUS^  '^ 

'THfeho^e  run's  thus:       "    *        .    '  '"    ' 

■**  The  accuracy  of  rnv  experimenfs  has  beeh  ques^-'' 
tidti'cd  fiH'Si  Very  liberal  'and  ecntlcitianlikc  mannei* 
hiW'^e\'dr)  lA  (he  MoniHy  Review,  because  the  restiTt ' 
oP'ttiem  did  not  ag'rec  wiib  thos)^  of 'Mr.' Forsyth.    In 
c6hstc](ue6ce  of  tl>e  doubts' there  exprefsedi  &'nd'*at'ine 
derfre  of  SifJdhri  Sinclair;  then'ft-es/denf'Bf  thfe^ifdW 
of  Agficnaltufe,'  f'v^rtt  tb  il:fens{ngt6ti'to'''see  the'trfees 
wtnch  had  been  the  ^ibject  of  iNfr'/^'oYsiW^  ^'xp^effi' 
ine'nts.  *  I  u^s' sh'oviisd^sorhc'*St.'G^'^hiain  pc4V-^#tW, 
whose  branche!*  had  be^n  tikcri  6ff,'^  dlrd^w^bsfe^  si^^ 
ha&d  been  plastered,  which  had'shbt  TdfA  Vic^^'ftlr^n^fiy* 
witW  greae  vigour;  bdt  this  varlefy  drtWe'j^fear'f^'WKi?' 
middle  age,  -  aitd  free-  from  deb5!fty'  afitfy^Wt^.  '  Sofn'e' 
trees  of  the  golden  pippin  had  been  subj'cfcted  td  the 
same  management;  but  In  these  it  did'nbt  sa^c^ea,' 
and  I  nfever  saw  that  tnjc  in  a  lower  state  of  debility 
ftnd  decay  than  at  Kensington.    The  tbject  ot%\y 
purafuit  docs  not' call  on  tne  to  give  any  farther' bpimbn 
on  thfe  general  merits  of*  Mr.  Fcirsyth'^s  c6m'posiKon ; 
but T  must  say  that  I  do  not  placfe  miich  cbrfiffdehce 
on  any  topical  application  to  the  wounds  or'diseasei 
ofvfegefables.^    -  .  .  ■ .  i  •  ^     -' 

•   :    iM (inn III  Himii  iiiii'hir  VSfl^  \iii'\i,: 

Ha4  n)y>  QQFicspondcnt  bees  acquainted  iit4lfa:lhft* 
libAF^iUity,  of  Mr.  Foray th's  disposttion^  he  ^wquIiI  pe^^ 
bab\y  h^v^i  applied  lo.  :that > gentloman  'iiimiel$:^i|k)iiflf<- 
th^o. lo..iu^9  whov^v^d jbave.reQidiJiKigiyrrbiMiiiAi^ 
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otheff$.w,bo(jmaytMyerUk^ii<  notice  of  tbe^  f>Aragra|ji . 
Vftnqii  be  ba^  iranficiU>€d,  aU ,  th^  ftHisfgctiQa  afs/my 
pf»vi9r>  I-iMiGk  it  my<biisii3ie&,  to-go  tic^  Ktfiaingtoiiil  * 
and^'  h^i^itig  i4t$l:ed  of  Mr*^  Fmsy^h  <  wi)eiber  h^  cotiid 
with  certainty  point  out  to  me  tbe^^^e  tree^  t^t(^ 
had  showed^  to  Mr.  Knight  of  Her«rord8bire«.whoi^d 
called  there  some  time  ago^  :pariicularly  th^.^gqjd/^i^ 
pippins,  he  readily-  answtjred  that,  h^  coplcjj  fqr.  ,tjt^t 
he  /emembercd  iirej^tremely  welj.     We.w^nl  tog|^|^E 
to  the  spoj,  and  h^  showed  ineJtwo  appl^-jW^  vhich. 
be  iafs^red,  we  were  tl^cj  ycfy,^id^ntjpa|^9l4w  P'RP^. 
trees  th^jt  were  .pointed  9u!r  ^9  jy}.r^  B^nigbt  jas,,tb9i80 
tha^  h^d|  been  m^pageyd  ficcqrdi'i;^  tQibi^.jC).^n(  n^f4^  pf 
treatinept^     I  found^th^jm  botbA^.^^jh^f^Jtjiya  f^tf$ 
as  any  trees,  coiild  b^  wished^  apd^  as,  full  ^f  fi^u^-bii^f  . 
in  every  part  of  jtbeitr^eas  c|^Mld  b^  desired j  and  any, 
one  wbq^i^bes  tQ  be  satisfied  of  this  fact  m^y  sjee  th^m 
with  bis  own •  ey^ .  vfhencver  he  pleased.    Mr*  F'^afn. 
9yth  a4d^d^  tb^t^he  bad.filsio  showed  toMr*  K. j^om^. 
other  trees  pf. the. golden  pippin,  which,  he  had  )j^t  tio^ 
grg.w  inthqr  natiu^l,  »tate  without,  apy,  application  of 
his  plaster,  and  which  were  indeed  as  Jul],  of  canker  a^ 
perhaps  any  trees  he  had  ev^r  seen.     I  wa^  much  nt.  ^ 
lofs  to  reconcile  what  I  had  9ecn  with  v^hatq^cpra.  in 
the  above  extract.    Being  aware^  however,  thax  scfcy^  • 
circums^ancf  which  waa  omitted  in,  this  p«>f^9gQ, n?igh^,  . 
be  explained  in  some  other  part  of  the  bopk,  I  ,^(i  . . 
nothing  more  at  tbiftl*tiin^;  'hvtV  having  procured  the 
book  huifi  Ltookit  bonae  and  r^ad  i^  th>&tigh' wUtif  a 
pr^fper  -degree  of  atteationkn  -L  fc»nd*  it  d  vtry%g^  ' 
nioui*. performance^  and  written  throoghout  in  A'gen^ 
tletnan«^e  m«nHeri    The*  author  seetM  10  be>  fuDjr. 


f tiM|;  MAttoioM  <if  ihe«iiHf»MnMo£iHh»t^ 

bi#  rttdemy  «^  tbii|  wbfllcver  «f(»iBii|ii:aMf)fae  fcmidn 
by»ilM'itaifer  oT'tlus  ^Irj/fXMbeib  b/BfihunAm^ostmH' 
rotted  ID  esttfMteb,  I  MAit^ry^  t&k^  ymtthtlt^iiM^' 
prefMon^^.Uie  general  idt^ty^  of  faimiyiid* ^  l-cdi|^ ' 
not^  ihefeforey  hdp  IMiag^ioniai.aQMMrtjiito  mccnibie 
th«>  HAtement  wbicb  he  hdd  iMde;  witfe  the  fac^jkit 
I  hit  }U9t  (N!e»i#  '' -  :*ii  '^.-i.'  MiuiJL, 

WMIi'tllia  vtlW'I  tried  to  enl^itiwtlhe^Ate  of^hii^ 
peti^litidtit  ttt  D(^lt  0»  IcmM^  fbr'iL  mpiaqH  oHiat^ 
tbat•^¥hon  a  iraAn^  of  ideas  that  haine'Deter)  before  beM 
notieed '  get? ptfTaeTfioti  of  cbe  mitfidi  k.bcdofaiei  «i»: 
tratiely  dtfiiettft  to  find  word»  td  deiioie  tbeili(4dM»- 
tban  hare  not  beetv  employed  btfot^  in  «li«tliet>  ^kfpmf- 
whicb'-may  provt  a- source  of  amlvigBity  f^^  ititrfilfH' 
and  give  rise  to  perceptions  in  the  imndf  d^*tlie  tintm^^ 
totally  different  fronr  those  ^at  were  meant 4d  M  eb^M^ 
veyed  by  the  writ^.   No  writer^  tb^refdn»>  unden tfiMt* 
cirdiitnstanceSy  can  be  too  careful  indefiahigtris'Mtkila}''* 
and  I  think  I  can  perceive  §cmt  hidicatioBA^of  -Mre^* 
lefshelk  in  this  respect^  in  the-  pafssge  abot^  i|iU>Md, 
that  may  inake  the  aathor  seemio  say^wfaat'  heiitftf* 
tntettded.    I  TsbaHcxpMo  mys^af.    -       '   »'  -^  .  '^^*^^- 
That  the  mind  of  Mn  K.  wttr^  wh^he  ^mh^AM'" 
book,  under  the  ihAoetice  of  a  powiftiibl  pre^MifeMto'' 
in  fdvouf^  of  a  partrcnhr  bypodiesit^  no taniesAe^ teM*'^ 
it  din  doubt.    His  notion,  if  T'hive  been  abhrlSo'tdiv  ^ 
teive  it  rigfady^  is,  that  ever^'tree  "^fniutmii^kiitpiifl 
ticotar)  has  a  certam  piriid  of  axikceno^  aUgnsd  U^i 
bynafufi,  which^  alchooghtt'iMyin'aafiMftiiainMi^ ' 
jBtt  of  being  retarded  or  Acodarated  a  little^  iMial^ltift 


autumn  fading  into  age/*  and  its  *^  p4W)Mn<:))<<KAg  1 

t({pbic8i  MlMndb^  sjbppOs^  klMoal  pi«c^f^'  to  <^Wt>dl}i|lK;  ^ 
tiM-t^BieHerf  fiirmr^  J^t)^i9Q4jfigWi^ 

•^ae  ithat')ifiQHbitf(d9rAl!i^iiM^ 

•tj«ill^l.1>crJhi|)f  !i^if?WP^W, object f  t^;j>j^  JM/rtnflfe.ii,, 

thabgh^  ^jf(betti^fliWr9fi.t9,/CQfw«iji»r  .it,.^i>,flli«;f€9fft^i||j,^^ 

vei3^i4e*jl|M,hfiU?W»9^f^tJ<Ji99*J)[9WJ^^        I  .-.ib 

^Byt.tbp  lifc>0^  a4w  our,^^rt><>r;<J<^**<<i^i;?ji9^ 

vidual  plant,  as  the  rwJw?ifi\l  fl?!^uri|Hx;^<t;  bjj^j^f^fj^i 
gi«.fr«i^,g^fe  A,b^^^♦.l#y^,,JlrCllV/fl^  ^j 

P«ffBi  «Kc#^4r.ff  JE  4<^;n^i4«H»H^«*  hi^,  pa^i|i^,^j^ 
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cTants,  sa  the  parent  tree  does,  in  Whaic^ir  viHSf  the 
offspring  may  have  been  prbpa^iited,  imkfs  perhldfps 
with  regard  to  seeds^  which,  under  eertatln  dream- 
's tance8>  he  seems  to  f>e  inclined'  to  think,  aduitt  of 
'some  small  meliorations;  but' this  is  indeed  so  ob- 
scurely  exprefsed  as  not  to  enable  me  to  be'tortafki 
that  I  do  not  here  mistake  Itiim.    ff,  howeVer,  fa^  ifSks 
"^admit  that  some  difference  may  be  thus  proda'c^,  \i 
d6es  not  alter  the  rule;  for^  at  the  best^it  can  bnty  be 
a  small  retardation  in  the  deteriorating  pW>grefs,  wttidh 
must  inevitably  be  still  going  forWatrd/'  Acc6rditig^4o 
"^  this  hypothesis,  then,  it  must  be  dectdc^dlty  aBi&At^^, 
that  all  the  trees  on  this  gtobe  are  in  a'f^rpetuat  pK>- 
grefs  of  deterioration:  that,  of  course,  neither 'W66d 
nor  fruits  of  an'y  kind  can  be  nbw'so  ^ood  '^  wfor* 
iner  ages;  and,  consequently,  a  time  must  cottit^,'ln 
which  none  of  those  stately  plants  which  hav^e.bcsen 
the  solace  of  men  from  the  beginning' of  titi&fe  canf*be 
"'ffood  for  any  thing.       '  '  *'      ^*         ^      1 

1  ani  not  aware  that  I  carry  the  inference  lu'lffM 
respect  farther  than  the  text  fairfy  authorises y^ifiB, 
'  most  safsuredly^  I  mean  hot  to  do  it ;  at  ady'  rateL'  tifm 

*  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  book  incukates  in  ttie  mdbt 
positive  terms,  that  every  tree  which  is  pi[y>pdgktedf1ly 
grafting  or  budding  undergoes  the  same  changcs^  ft* 

'  specting  't'he  wood,  fruit,  and  diseasie^,  that  the  p(ar6ht 
'tree  ibeff  undergoes,  or  would  have  undergotl^'fa&d*it 

*  continued  to  live;  and  that  this  progrefs  of  deterio- 
""  ration  is  continually  and  uiiinterruptedly  going  forw^ 

in  them  all,  and  with  ah  equal  degree  of  rapidity. 
'This,  I  think,  is  undeniably  his  h3^the$is. 

Let  us  now,  bearing  in  nund  these  notions,  subjtet 
the  pafsage  in  question  to  examination^  with  a  view 
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.to  ^.wbetb^r  his  exprefsions  can  be  made  to  quadrate 
wUb  those  &ct8  which  I  have  stated  above. 

Ill  the  first  place^  t^e  {-eader  will  now  be  able  to  see 

what  is  th^  meaning  of  the  phrase  '^  hut  this  variety 

of  the  pear  (theSU  Qermain)  f^  in  its  middle  age^. 

€fid  free  from  debility  and  decay y^'  which  he  could 

^  not  have  done  before.     He  will  now  understand^  that 

,  the  phrase  middle  age  does  not  apply  to  the  age  of  the 

jbdividqal  tree  in  question,  but  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 

«rent  stock,  and  to  the  progrefs  it  has  made  in  its  course 

of  decay;  and  that  this  remark  must  apply  to  all  the 

Sl|.  Germa^ls  pear-trees  in  the  universe,  be  they  young 

pr,  old^  be  they  healthy  or  weak,  be  they  diseased  or 

.    Keeping  thes,e  ideas  in  mind^  we  may  be  enabled  to 
.perceive^.that  whep  Mr.  K.  says^  that  *^  some  trees 
of,,  the   golden  pippin  had  been   subjected    to  the 
,9ao:^e  management;  but  in.  these  it  did  not  succeedx'* 
bis  meaning  might  not  be  the  same  with  what  those 
^.Wpids  would  convey  to  an  ordinary  reader.     If  iie 
m^nt  to  say,  that,  in  consec^iience  of  these  operations, 
,tbe  deterioration  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
,  tree  ]>ad  already  sustained  in  conseq^uence  of  its  age 
;  was  not  removed,  lyhich  deterioration  he  might  alledce 
was, indicated  by  weaknefs  of  shoots,  when  compared 
with  those  of  some  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  become  cankery  if  left  to  itself,  in  this  sen^ 
of  the  word  he  might  perhaps  speak  true;  for  no  man 
who  knows  the  golden  pippin,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  among 
that  number,  will  deny,  that  these  are  natural  habits 
of  the  golden  pippin,  which  it  pofsefses  at  this  ho^r, 
a^  it  has  in  all  probability  pofsefsed  from  the  first  hour 
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that  it  existed.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  too  much  sense  to 
pretend  to  say^  that  he  tr&  pofsrfsed  th^^pbwer  of  Raf- 
tering these  natural  habtti  of  treto;  atifll  telleve  he 
tirbaki  «d  sboh  attempt  to  mAke  i  thistle  pVitti  produce 
It' pine  Apple j  sra  to'  maie  a*  goldeh  prppih - p'ro8uce 
Aoots  HkA  thbse  oFa^eodllng,  or  bring  iflertibilftBhire 
mi  att^ak'  to  beat  twigs'fike  those  of  the  MSncham 
dfAb. '  ILnrf^Hc}  heknov^y  has  natuftil ' habits' t)^-* 
ciiKa#  to  iHeVi  and  wood,  ahd  shbotft,  aild' leaves^  ttiii 
Mii,  ^iAdtt  fdetitlfy-  it,  that,  under  f£hk  »atne  circumi 
ItttAce^^ '  hjivexotttirtued  'the  satne^  sebriiiftlfl  jr  wncfei  tfiSjr 
i^r6*rstrknakni  And  ^IH  4ft  a!l  probability  e^ntStioe 
<be  'SB^€  to '  thd  ei^d  of  time. '  Thii  beiiig  *his  firm 
e(ittv\eA&ti,-iie  -never  Tiad  an  idea  of  ahcriri^  Ihcsc 
fhthg^  by  atiy  of  Ms  6perat!ohs/  Aff  that  he  pi^tends 
10  d<*  isy-tti  ffemdve  disease  at  the  tinie;  aiid,»whcre'if 
ioev^r  it  b^esdca^out,  to  mAke  the  tree  sound,'  and're- 
ITttt«%40^  lis- best  ^slate  of  -  health;  His  pretensions 
«f^'  precis^  efah^  same  kind' with  those  of  it  mAn 
wHd  had  discovered  a  mode  of  retnoringahe  pain  of 
tbft^toofhac^-by  a  Certain  and  easy  application,  so  that 
lbe;)^i'son/who  was  distracted  by  it  should  be' ifaade 
pdrfecdy  free  from  pain,  and  capable  of  peffbrniiii|^1ils 
octaerianimalf  fuiA^tiobs  without  hemp:  in  the  l^ast  dts- 
turbed^by  it,*  although  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
brhad  soifor  altered  the  system,'  as  &kX  the  tooi!h^c&' 
vmkM  n«V^  mbre  Veturn;  but  only  that^  if  \i  sfiAou^^ 
itciirn^'^  he  could  then  again  removett  with  b»e,''8ij'ai 
t»f«efter«e  the  body  uninjur^  hyh:  or  that  oft  Sui'- 
geon,  who  should  undortafce  to  heal'  a  u'outid  Where  H 
sboold  accidentally  occur,  i^ithoilt  being 'able  ii>tn* 
auve  Ibe:  pstrent  against  another  wound  6f't6ie^'Akii{jt 
MTtat  aovne  future  period.  .-...'.•* 

itow^  if  Mr*  F.  pretends  to  do  no  more  tban'ldr  bm 


•i"»  1  f^ 
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a  wouud  by  ip^an^.pf  ,tb^  judicious  application  9f  bia 
plasteri  .,to  i-cmoye  a  gat^greae^^.  to.  i^sjtora  ardecayfid 
tree^(eveu.wheii  it  wa9  at  th^  vary  vcig^  of  dastfuctioa) 
to  as  bjgb  adegn»jof  healUn  anq  vigour  aa 'ever  itay 
tree  of  the  aaaie,J9>rt  haa  bc^nknpw'nto*  poftefef  lo 
in^ke  a  /ruit-tree  which ;^d.giv€i)  over  'bearing  fiif 
many. years^  ^r .which -had;  produced  pyly  a  ijew  bawd 
au^  abprtivefcuita,,  ccsume  (mqenrqre  as  hi^hr  a^4(« 
grce  of  pcoUfiicacy  aa  aay  of  that  sort*  of- tree  avar  )^ad) 
and  produce  a9  fio^  fmit  as  any  of  the  kind  ha^  *^H9^ 
beea  known  to  bear^  if  he  does*  these  ihings^  jt^^by 
accident^  at  partipntar  tjmesi  but ^  at  all^  time^  with 
certainly  wh^  be  underiakea  it^  at.^IL^  inipofiibUi 
tA  deny^  that  wlj^on'  Mr.  K,  aaw  H^sn  dona  .with^  the 
golden  pipqpin  trees  before  his  eyes^Jiahaf  beepguilly 
o^^JHreprescatatioo^  throogib  apcideAt^  at  leasjt,  if  nol 
tjiroygh  designy  when  he^ says,  that  ^^  bis  maoagtmaul 
did  not  succeed.?  on  that  particulac  trec^  witboiH  spe« 
aifying  tbe^particuUr  .meaning  that  be  anneKeA  ii^  Abia 
itcaier^jpe .  to.  ihe. word  succeed.*  That .  Mr«  K^  '^^  nei/ieli 
sa^y  t^at:  ff uit  (the  golden  pippin)  in  a  k>wer  sta^e  loC 
debility  ^thaq  at  .Kensington^'"  may  be  ntfso  very  tme(j 
bui^jhe.Jias  omitted  to  i€IX  th^t  this  $rea  waa  not-  oma 
of  f^os^  tha^  had  ^'^en  subjected  to  Mn  F's  /mmogfi^ 
fnt^t^,  hut  iv^erc^  a  tree  preserved^for  the  sola  puqiosd 
of  sbQwJng.  the.  efToct  of.hia.  inode.of  maDagemciilb* 
This  m^y  he^irnthr  but  it  is  not  ib^  whol^trmhf  and 
nqthiuQ  hutihfi  trjuihi  which  all  wumefees  ara  bovpi 

tp  de^l^re  wbpnserioiisly  eaajiuned.  t,s .    o 

jTb^ia  oversight  app^ra  ta  me  the  moreTepf^bednUe^ 
in  tbat^i^AWftuld  fijc^ipt  frcvpa  whatimiadediataly  precedea^ 
)t^  that  Mr.  K.  annexed  tha,,same  .idea.t9i»m6oeis:ida 

,  A^X^  ^9i|Q^^'a^^j^peruoj»^  tbat)  ordinaryt'teadaBSj 4ps 
for  be  seems  (o  admit  that  bis  experiment  had  sue*. 
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deeded  on  the  St.  Germain  pear,  because  ^^it  tiad  i(hot 
forth  new  branches  with  great  vigour/'  For^  if  we 
for  a  moment  adopt  the  idea  of  Mr.  K*  the  vigour  of 
these  shoots  of  this  pear  is  no  greater  proof  that  it  has 
i(ot  degenerated  from  the  parent  stocky  than  the  lefi 
luxuriant  shoots  of  the  pippin  prove  that  it  has  de- 
generated at  all;  seeing  that  we  are  furnished  with  no 
d^ta  by  \^hich  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative  vi|n>ur 
of,  either  of  these  in  respect  to  the  origmal  trees  of 
either  sort. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  this  hypothesis  of  Mr,  K. 
hapgs  upon  bare  alsumptions  only,  withput  even  an 
attempt  at  evidence  of  any  sort  to  support  it.  He  nai 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  believe,  that  all  kinds  of  Tniit 
trees  9f  old  standing  have  degenerated,  and  are  become 
^warfi$h,  weak,  and  diseased;  and  he  asserts  it  is'so; 
and  there  it  rests.  It  happens  that  the  golden  Pippii^ 
which  has  been  long  a  favourite  apple,  has  shoois  ra- 
ther .  smaller  and  weaker  than  those  of  some  otders, 
and  therefore  he  says  it  is  degenerated  tHrougti  age; 
What  reason  (Task)  have  we  to  believe  that  it  ever 
was  otherwise?  I  know  of  none;  for  afsuredly  Mr.  K. 
h^  adduced  no  facts  in  proof  of  it.  Thenoiipareil  is 
among  the  most  vigorous  shooting  apples  that  we 
know;  and  the  shoots  of  the  codling  are  still  more 
thick  and  robust:  why  have  not  these  dwindled?  For 
I  believe  they  are  nearly  of  equal  age  with  the  gold^ 
pippin.  The  wood  of  these  trees  is,  indeed,'  in  sbm6 
measure  liable  to  canker,  as  is  that  of  the  New-towil 
pippin  also,  oae  pf  the  newest  apples  that  we  hkvie* 
^n  short,  none  of  these  peculiarities^  in  as  far  as'we 
nave  me^s  of  knowing,  have  the  smallest  connexion 
with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Every  tree  has  its  own  na- 
bits  from  its  infancy,  which  it  always  retains.   Tnertf 
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TB  a  Mrticular  kind  of  rufsetting  common  in  Wiltshire, 
a  good  apple  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  not  known 
to  be  an  old  tree,  in  Mr.  K^s.  sense  of  the  word,  biikl 
which  is  so  liable  to  lose  its  youne  twigs  in  winteKi 

i:^'  '  11     V  "'••■.  ■;«-  .      v,      ^     J   °  -too.  -.  j^jJJ 

tt^i|  usuallv  three  out  of  four  of  them  are  seen  standii^g 
de2^  upon  the  tree  each  spring.  This  Mr.  K.  mighi' 
attribute  to  degeneracy  through  age,  though  no  inaii 
ever  saw  the  tree  otherwise.  » •»  <  j     a 

That  Mr.  K.  might  l)e  loath  to  abandon  a  favourite^ 
hypothesis,  is  no  surprising  thing;  and  no  man  coixlJlP 
b^  better,  pleased  than  myself  to  smooth  the  way  W 
his  hobby  when  I  saw  it  was  only  indulging  in  inno- 
cent g^bols.  But  when  it  obtrudes  itself,  and  o^* 
ciouslv  stands  in  the  way  of  solid  and' undeniable  iin<- 
provements,  there  is  a  necefsity  for  turning  it  6^  tni 
road  a  little,  in  order  that  it  may  not  do  injury  to  the 
public.  That  the  fondnefs  for  this  hobby  has  biafsea 
tbe  judgment  of  this  respectable  gentleman,  ^  tfee  evi- 
dence is,  I  am  afraid,  too  strong  to  acimit  of  cloub^. 
Not  Xo  resume  that  which  has  been  already  said  re- 
ferable to  this  head,  what  other  cause  (I  will  ask)  c^n 
be  afsigned  for  his  having  entirely  confined  liis  remark 
to  the  St.  Germain  pear,  as  if  that  had  been  the  only 
one  which  he  saw  there  in  similar  circumstances?  Hid 
he  net  see  the  Colmar,  Crasane,  D'Aucfi,  Ber^mote 

•  « 

de  Pasque,  Chaumontelle,  Bon  Chretien,  licwisbonne, 
and.  almost  every  other  good  kind  of  pear  usually  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  all  treated  after  the  's.ame  man<- 
ner^  and  each  of  them  (I  do  not  say  in  as  higb^  but) 
in  a,  Ai|fA^  degree  of  general  heahh  and  prolificacy 
than  ever  he  saw  them  elsewhere?  Tiid  he  not  a1s6 
see  all  tne  varieties  of  the  best  kinds  blT  pTums  and 
cherries  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  of  th^m 
^tor^  Juxuriant  in  tlfeir  shoots,  freer  from  gum  anil 


oikikcf,  and  *  in  ai  fuiltr  state'  of  produotivQiKft^  ttani 
#rer'liei9SW'9n  equal  nQmberbflroe&idEtbvfltoLinBJB^ 
tdy  Where  else  ^  If  8o>  what  etbei*  retoon  Unurthal 
iriklph  il  I  have  gl  vea  i  oan  be  -  afiugned  I  for  <  &ii(  'hannng 
MmHyioTinded  |o  mention  them? .  And'tfaesaitiungs) 
f-^hiitk  I  juay  take  upon -me  lo  i&ei%  lii^Jtaaii^lhiim 
s^enr;  fer  notperson  whorhas  beenim  thiise  gdcddw^ 
tfcyeral  .years  paat  coaid  avoid  s^Aftg-  thdm^^  noMs  4ii 
ibkoitarily  shut  ids  aeyei^  agaittsl  thainU  Of  thiai^t 
if^lBdk'wlah  thai  any  piersoaslKHiMcrely  dd  n^n^ofkl 
jBBr  suficdentcfttvidonotf.'  .An^rone^d/ho  Kngs  nbintlie 
fliabro]i9fis  ttrayjfatiafy  hinweif  as  to  itAirhb  hia>i0wtt 
ae^l  ^itfad^pra^ntmonitiit  if.hepleasis,  bytknpfctiog 
Um  tfdBS-ias  theyndiv  stand;,  and  it'witt'be'.eaBJl  for 
jlbtm/logiii^e  odiat^^tatr  they  hatve  been  in*  £90  serexdl 

..iX-^-flfadl  onlyitegJeave  to  atate'^me  fiicti  Diore'Td^ 
iqpecitag  lUiisdlgeat.  I  hanre  itii^it  in  tny  powerat 
jfmscii^  !to  conskdt  Isbe  Monlihly^Rmi^'f|uDtediiiitte 
labdTe.eKtract^  imA  thereCbre  I  canHot H^ovtr  wluitwak 
^Acfer^Baid) ,  bhit  <ifiit  tetid  to  bofntrowl-t  /the  tnitb^df 
^hbitKJ^  iiype«ihesifl  fbom.  iacta  brought:  te^. lights  bf 
Jifir/f!i!.]]mciice':(as'  seema  to^be^  ihfiHvaUei'firiDintkse 
!i}DOfalicni)^  IJ  oadn^  help  eoncuiiringtmridi  that  tofA 
tnioni  Jlkf.Kk  could  not  £til  iq  c^serve* l>o|h  ebeiry 
^fni  pluBiTitaees.inJthat  gaideiiwhiehihadibean  mianck 
fa  Jtaleiqf^deaa^  ast  to  ha^e  hfcen-  all '  rotted^  afMryScKdeflt 
about  one  rinoh-  of  bark;  yet^  9^  tar  m$lk  Ai^^mUei^fiAi^ 
Qtfit  /faoni'being.eittnguisbed^i  tfaaC  -under  Mt.iV% 
^anageabeit  tbey  have  been  ttstovei,  tn^  J  :8CiP^ 
/prisiagrparbmpdtude^  to  a  degree  of  healthy  ^igon^ 
aoundflbeftty  and  proUficaoy^  ibatl^aabellBn  soiAfcdly  ew 
^aeciib  ;  And^  inatead  of  givmg  inidicatioiia  of'«d^eiie^ 
laoy^  cbeiyy  treea  >that  aie  known  to  be  ^AMI^gb^' 
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foH  cyflo^areilU^  thift  racHiienI  flQuriMfaingptin.ril  the 
vigour (of.  ycfoth^  andj.for  aught,  tls/al  appears  to. the 
tootnaryiy  might,  bjr  a  jndioioofi  cOnticRiatioffi  'pf  the 
flame  toaduol^  be  pi^aecvedi  in  itquai  >  health  and  vigour 
fof  man^r^  oeittafte9  yet  •  to  comr,  produoing  ^rood 
6<)iidl)yifaeaUby«  and  iruU  «<(u^|Uy  good^  ta  tb«*  latest 
period  { of  jttfBfM  and,  although  bo.  art  cpin  ever  make 
tbershoots  ^.>ihe.M<Mrello  ohetry  equally  strong :wilh 
those  of  theDuke,  are  we  from  tfatenoe  to  .coxickide 
thai  the  Mordlo  has  acquired  that  in^eakaefa  of  ahdob 
throQgb  age*}  .The  we^tig  cherry  ha&  shoctta.  yU 
weaker^'  though  it  be  amoog  the  newest  cbei[rieB>iA 
our  gi^rdena;  .  Id  like  mansef^  though  ^11  the  tvoea 
of  the  cherry^ tribe  have  a  naAuDal  and  invariabk  ttfi- 
deocjr  toioaokeraDd  gumV  are  we  ito  cpnolodeidiiit 
these  are  diseases  contracted  through  age^  axid-  itbtt 
they  ought  ihorefore  to  be  ahatidovied  ae  ioohrable, 
lirhen  we  ha^re  before  our  eyes  the.;{>laiae^t  pcactiqd 
dtmonttratiifn  that,  hy  a  litde  attekutoo^  which  ea^ 
bo  easily  beatdwed  by .  any  intelligo&t  persoo, :  tbeee 
diseiaisea  may<be  aoi  eflfectuially  lomovcd  (if  notprb- 
fiiented)  aa-  mver  Jo  exhibit  the  smaUe^ 'degeienal^ 
cjfthor  mspecting  tlie. abundance  or  the  £neqe6  bf  flfe 
finfttt?  ,;If  tfaeae  facta .are.'so,  and  if  thk  bfe  all  produced 
jbythejijuAcious  applioatioa  of  a  wnpfe  .{duster  that 
^ao  bo  at>alL  titnts  obtabed  in  abundance  at -a  Veay 
trifling ;e3ipeiM:f^  if  bytUGMlsiQSiof.thci.sameiapplieation 
forest)  trees,  when  reduced. to. the  e^tretno'c^  debiliif, 
stt^yM^  r^itared.to  perfect.liealtb^^f  hblca  in  tiieea,. 
which  might  ha.ve'.ftndeped  of  tio^u^e  whsfe  tons  of 
.limber,, con,  by  tt^  aid  be  brought  iwa  ^w  jfOPtB  into 
linoh'tt  jHat^  of'.soundnefs  that  do  one  can  kuow  the 
aciiV;:f49m.the.oid  wood^  if  all' this,  aivi  much  more^ 
fsan  be  4(Wi«»  at  cao  bo'demonatrated  bp  the  snostuai- 


u^ 


d^H4>Iie  &cts,  wt^atcan.Mfe  Ihink.of  th^  in$^  who.dc- 
ckixi^ i tbat  be  'f  does  not  plaqe,niuc;b  coi^fidenf^  in  , 
aqjr  topical  application  to  the  wo^i^4?  ^^  di^easeft,  of 
▼^tables/'  imlels  it  he^.  that  bis  hobby  (;ame8  bioi. 
on^^at  Buch  a  rate  a;^  to  pcevenf  hi^  froin  pfiying^t-: 
t^lio^  to  the  facts  which  are  pl^ed  before  .bis  eyes? . 
Ifoty  for  al)  |his,  I  do  opt  wish  tp  di^^coyrage  the  m^ 
of.  hobbies, .  They  are  a  pleasing  sort  pf  animal  wli^n^ 
they  ajre. employed  fpr  the  mere  purpose  of  recre^t^oii; 
b^t)W.b€T)f^V(^f^  Ab^  a^re  forced  ,tp  i^pdcr^ke  any  serious  ^ 
^"•ortq,  A^y  s^rfl  the  ve^riesit  jades  .t^iat  can.be.conceivedi., 
lhiT>w|j;^..  enrcfy,  thing  into  copfujaion,.  ai>4  therefore, 
should  be  carefully  discarded  from  such  employment. 
'Although  I  thus  endeavour  to  remove  that  film  of 
pvgudice.  which,  hath  blinded  the  penceptipmi  of  this 
respectable  gentleman  to  a  degree  that  I  am  persuaded . 
he  is  not  himself  aware  of^  yet  I  wish  by  no  meant 
to  depreciate  his  labours^  which^  in  the  practical  part^ 
wheiie  his  theoty  does  not  interfere^  diseover  attemioii 
and  discernment  that  are  rarely  to  be  found  .among 
iiirfiters;  and  therefore  in  these  respecU  are  highly  de- 
strving  of  the  Attention  and  favour  of  the.puhlic;  yet. 
r  consider  the  benefits  that  have  been  already  delved 
ffom  die' practice  of  which  he;  basibeefii  inducf4]ta^ 
disapprove  as  being  iobpe^,  and  tho^tobejexpqi:}^ 
fiimi  its  general  adoption  in  future  age^  of  !Si|cb,iin*i 
esdlnable  oonsequencei  to  the.publici  ^at  XoqnwMf' 
it  as  a-'duty  to.  coufOteract.  the. influence  of  ^f^  f^^ 
jtidice  as  rinidb  as  is  an  my  powen    I^'have  dX^pn^ip^ 
to  llfae  progtefs'  of  these  operations^^&r  mn^^r^,  yfS^. 
pasi  with* afsiduous  eare,  and  mar](«dj;thQ'ine«i4ltir  ^ 
consfequence  is,'  a  most  thorough  jotatiction  ai^wlMMt. 
I-havb  just  Mated  to  be  ray  opiaionv>tboil(^  livi^ii^ 
tber< sceptical  witkiregAtd  toit  at  tht^beginntf^auRf^. 
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ain  t  very 'rniicli*  Wprised  if  gentlferiien.  When  ittey-^ 
view  itHe  tree  so  treated  for  the  first  time,'  shotild  ^ftdl*^ 
a  sort  of  hesitation  at  befievitlg  ?n  the  efficacy  of^tMC 
apprtcadon'to  its  full  extetit;^  for  the  appearance  of  flj[<! 
plaster  certainty  gives  no  prguiKce  in  favour  of 'thft 
health  of  the  tree/  It  is  only  after  the  j)la8^er  hits 
beeii  slowly  w6rn  otf  that  thie  renovated  health  and' 
wonderful  sotindnefs  that  it  produces  can  be  rendered 
perceptible;  and  it  is  on^  of  the  peculiar  excett^i^ed 
of  this  composition^  that  it  remains  long  upon  thl^'trb^ 
without  hardening  (thus  giving  way  to  the  growth  '€#" 
the  tree)^  and  gradually  scales  ofT^  not  till  aftefthfe 
cure  has  been  perfectly  effectfed;  this  white  uhsigbtly 
plaster  often  covering  a  bark  as  green  as  an  apple'  a^d 
as  smooth  as  a  glove,  were  the  whole  of  it-^'6i&pkf(<^. 
washed  off.  '   '      ''*^-* 


«  "  t 


T(p  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  4iripuUMr^.^fi. .  .., 

'     SIR,"  '     "  MMt^li  X809w. 

'  As  no  one  is  in  my  Opinion  so  capable 
as  yourself  to  tippVeciate  the  effects  wfaioh  havb  already 
arisen,  or  in^y  eventually  arise,  from  the  agrhmlturah 
exbrtions  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  whose  preteatnre 
<l^th  is  6d  generally  and  justly  lamented,  I  b^  leave 
to'^u^st  to  you  the  (Propriety  ef  inserting  in  the  neat. 
Number  of  fcnA  Recreations  a  sketch  of  his  character^, 
with  yoar  Sentiments  on- his  conduct  in*  that*  respects 
I  havencTdoilibi  that  if  you  comply  with  tibis  request 
aiUny  of 'your  teaders  will  be  mnch  gratified,  and  at 
fb^  9a!me  timd  it  will  be  highly  useful  f  because^  if  it 
ahdl'  be  proved  that  the  mode  he  pursued  was  pror 
dii^etive'oF  igood,^ - )»iich  proof  will  bean  additional. 0li4 
muluft^'ttf  those  ^ho  move >  in  the  aaioe '.  elevated  <  aitva*  - 
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lion  fo  follow  his  exsLXnphi  and  if,  on  the  contrary^ 
h  sboukl  appear  that,  although  his  intentions  were 
gdod^yet  that  the  ot^ects  he  cdntemplated,  if  attained^ 
M^  the  methods  of  attaining  them  were  objectionable 
dfid  pertiicious,  then  it  will  afford  a  necefsary  lef^ofi 
tO'<^bei4'  to  avoid  his  errors,  and  to 'direct  (heFr  oyn 
ellbrts^  more  beneficially.  Biit  whatever  diQerehce  of 
opinion  thtre  may  be  as  to  the  measures  he  pqrsiied^ 
and'ttie-eMs  he  hatdiri  vieW^  certainly  none*  can  Aeny 
4t{it^his  -ttamtj  deserves  to  be'recordcfd  in  every  work 
which  at^AU  treats  of  th'e  science  of  agriculture.  How 
diflbiltM  has'W^n'ihe  conduct  of  this  illustrious  no* 
biMtiaii'to  the  generatfty  of  that  cldfs  of  men  either  iq 
tilfe  prtttJht  or  former  tfmes. '  Born  the  heir  to  one  of 
Itl^lirg^t  f^tihesf'this  rich  kingdoth  co^td  boast  of; 
«#fjy  freed  fl\>th  controul,  and  wiih  every  opportunity 
to^^ritify  his  desires,  however  irregular  and  wild; 
gifted  with  a  persotiformed'Tn  one'oT  nature's  fio^t 
moulds^  and' with  an  understanding  mferior  but; to, 
ftW,  tbstearf  of  wasting  these  great  advantages  in  th^, 
mnks  of  d^ba'tich'ciy,  or  of  enervating  his  faculties  by 
tifircsttaihcdf  induTgence,  his  first  efforts  were  madCrtPi 

•4."  ^'j'* 

iteltver  nis  coutitry  from  the  inevitable  and  often  foy^-y^ 
t<iM  Wiytts 'of  i  "bloody  war  antf  an  incaps^ble  rn'misiTy\ 
VTheh  ihese  wtefe  foiind  to  fail^  instead  of  indulging 
the  repinings  of  disappointed  hope,  and  waiting  in 
fc*AVe!fdina:ciivity  until  the  wheel  of  fortune  should 
raise  him  fo  the  topmost  height,  he  turned  the  force 
6f 'his  great  abilities  into  another  channel,  andP  sought^, 
b^  care,  mdiVstry,  perseverance,  and  every  laudable. 
device,  to'^ncrea^e  the  riches,  power,  and  bappin^fs 
dP  hjs  cout^trV,  by  leading  the  attention  or. its  inhj^-^ 
fifrtant^  to  the  Improvertent  of  their  indifi^nous  pixh . 
dtiCiions;  by  dmpTifying' the  labours  of  agricalture^ 
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and  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  raise  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  the  farmerij  and ,  cultivalor$^   so 
that  all  their  energies  might  be  eoiployed  a,nd  concen*- 
trated  in  promoting -these  objects.     You,  w^  wha 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  Deoefait^f*. 
of  patience  and  perseivcrance  ia  every  agricultural  pur^ 
suit^  in  order  to  forii^  ajiy.  correct  and  p^rfect-cca^dn- 
sions^  will  well  know  how  to  value  the«e,i}ualHie«-  ia 
the  noble  duke;  they  are  indeed,  ia  every  situation^of 
life,  inestimable:  but, it  is  uselefs  in  me  to  4>tcii]iy» 
more.of  your  time  witli  reflecti^s,  and  argum^extts  $% 
obvious  that  every  one  must  fee)  their  force  aa^-  ^f 
knowledge  their  ju$tice,  ^  |  ahaU,  tbenefor«>  i^onokidtf 
this  letter  wi^h  an  obfervatioa  wjhicb  c^  iiever  .b0 
more  tnity  applied^  viz*  '^  that  nat]ure  migh't  stand  u|(# 
and  say  to  all  the  world>  This  \(/a9,  a  manV .  .-I  ffm^ 
sir,,  your  most  obedient  seryant,  S«  H^t 


•  f  p  *^ 


The  Editor  sincerely  laments,  he  beli.eyen^  inqo?!!^ 
mon  with  every  well-disposed  mind  in  the  kipgdopi^ 
the  untimely  fate  of  the  nobleman  wK^  is  sp  properly 
noticed  by  his  correspondent.  But  h  c  bims^f  had  soi 
little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of  Bedford^ 
that  he  can  no  farther  appreciate  his  merits  than  al^^ 
*most  every  other  person  in  the  kingdojn;.  be  dare  sio^ 
tberefore, '  venture  to  obtrude  opinion  f  on  the  publiq 
which  some  might  deem,  under  these  i  circ^matanoe8|^ 
unfounded  panegyric.  His  own  pri  rale  9entimentsr 
respecting  the  last,  and  greatest  (in  as  I  kr  as  he  knows) 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford's  public  undert  ftkings,  the  na-i 
ttonal  fkrxDjf  he  had  the  honour  to  ai  inounce  to  thfi 
public  m  the  30th  Number  of  this  woi  i:;  and  he  pr^ 
sumes  that,  in  regard  to  this  particul;  ir  at  leasts  thci 
publib  win  be  unanimous ^  and  unani  jnity  in  jrespect 


tOtMtimttlitaitiQn which musteitqile^envy in  the btcastt 
of.'niany^  is*  doubtlefs  in.itadf  a  much  higher  pane^ 
vgyric  JhMa  any  thing  ti^  a  private  individual  oould 
suggest.      That  any  undertaking  of  man  sbcmid  be 
perfect^  and  liable  to  no  objection^  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected^ or  that  any  human  bemg  sHoulHnBe  pofsefied 
^^^^  th^  wi^dpiTij  of  all  the  jLpoyi'J^g^  of  all  the  vir- 
tues,  and  of  all  the  fortitude  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive^  without  any  of  the  foibles  of  human 
hat\!ire,  is  not  to  be  supposed;  but^'  dcftibtleft,  at^ong 
the  efibrts  that  become  a  man  of  elevated  station  and 
great'  fortune^  no  one  can  claim  a  higher  rank  than 
tiat  which  tends  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture; for  in  that  is  involved  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  persons  whose  situations  in  life  prevent  them  ^ro 
ever  bestowing;  a  thought  upon  the  subject  thehiaelvA, 
In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  character  of  this  no- 
bleman stands  singularly  prominent,  and  ought  long 
to  be  revered  by  every  well-wisher  to  the  human  raet. 
1  trdst  that  his  exertions  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
'frustrated  by  his  untimely  fate;  but  that  his  succefsdr 
win  glory  in  having  the  honour  to  participate  in  per- 
fecting that  which  his  brother  had  so  hdpj)ily  begwri. 

Nor  let  the  fame  that  this 'distinguished  peer  has 
thus  acquired  discourage  others  from  proceeding  in 
the  same  career^  for  much,  very  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  object  can  be  completely  effected, 'and 
laurels  innumerable  are  in  store  for  such  men  of  rknk 
and  fortune  as  shall  seriously  enter  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  this  3ubject;  for,  after  all  the  physical  fkcis 
that  it  concerns  the  husbandman  to  know  shall  have 
been  fully  ascertained,  they  can  prove  of  little  arail 
"untit  the  moral  obstructions  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
agriculture  shall  be  removed*   This  is  a  walk  in  whicb 
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tbere  is'full  i^cope  for  the  most'vigorcms:  exeitioDt« 
The  enterprise  will  be  afduMisf  bol  to  bim.whd  shall 
persevere  so  as  toxorercomey  tlie  reward  will  be  cmijr 
gloHoue. 


"  ^  )    '■      '  -i     '      •     ' .      ,.         ,       '.'.)••  ■      I;      ,    , 

O     '       •  .J         ■     1       .     ■  ..'  .  .  .  '  .  •  .        •     . 

*  ''Ctwi(?Zi&7«^  ri?marJl5  ah  the  management  of  Clayey 

"'•"     ''■■■•■  Sdils.  '  ' 

..  .,AQRJc;oi,Ay^ after  returning  thanks  for^  the  jdirec- 

i  tioni^  given  \i\,  this  >y^ork  jcespecting  the  managemeqt 

^jof  cl^ey  soils^  says. he  ^  ^till  at  a  lofs  respecting  the 

f^Io\v;ing  p2^rtic\^lar3|  coogerning  whiqh  he  wishes  for 

.fertber  eluci^atioiis.  viz.  .  . 

,, .  Firsi,  re^ipeqting  the  eradication  of  couch  grafs  from 

^is  (M  corn  land.     *^  Some  of  my  present  com  fields, 

.bfi  says^  ai?e  very  full  of  couch,  and  I  am  afraid  that 

were  I  tQ  proceed  to  improve  these  fields  according  ^o 

tb.9  directions  you  have  givei;i,  the  rootfi  of  this  grafs 

>ivou]d  .not  be  killed  by  being  turned  to  the  bottoip  pf 

(|b<e  furrow  along  with  the  mould  in  which  they  grow, 

.but  that  they  would  spring  up,,  and  spread  through 

the  improved  mould,,  and  thus  frustrate  the  experiment 

^to  a  certain  degree.     I.  beg  to  know  if  this  conjecture 

I  be  well  founded^  and  if  so^  how  should  I  proceed  to 

obviate  it  ?^' 

l^i  Secondly f  '^  respecting  grafs  fields,  as  it  appears  that 
:before  these  can  be  meliorated  in  a  proper  degree  they 
must  be  first  converted  into,  corn  land  for  some  time, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what  way  I  had  best  pro- 
.ceed  with  regard  to  them^  90  as  to  bring  them  into 
.  culture  with  the  least  expence,  and  at  the  same  tinxe 
.to  draw  the  most  profit  from  them;  for  I  can  scarcely 
fjuppose  but  that  sopse  previous  operation  will  be  ne^ 
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oeftftry  before  the  surface  be  ploughed  down*  in  #Mf 
trenching  procefs:  and. 

Lastly  J  ^*  I  should  be  gbd  to  hanfe  soOie  farther 
cBrectious  thin  you  have  yet  giiren  respecting  the  AM* 
fiagement  of  graft  land  when  it  is-  onee  bR>«|jht  inio 
that  state  of  extreme  richncfs  yon-  ao  panieitfavfy*nk 
comiaeDdi  for  I  bore  no  hentation  in  Miyiiig  ibd  Ae 
bringing  my  fields  into  that  state  is  file  oUnaaiia  «b^ 
ject  of  my  wishes,  with  a  viewto.lrea  m^tmm  ikm^ 
anxiety  and  trouble  that  must  always,  I  too  piainlf ' 
see,  accompany  the  practice  of  the  com  grcMrsr.    Af- 
few  hints  on  these  heads  will  compkta  thte  hnMi  ywi- 
have  already  conferred  upon  me/* 

I  shall  be  happy  if  the  following  slight  eloeidfttttw 
on  the  subjects  proposed  shall  prove  aatisfitctory  to  ai^' 
respected  correspondent. 

It  would  b^  very  improper  to  bury  couch  to  wmb  ■ 
a  small  depth  as  is  proposed  in  the  example  ghmv ' 
therefore,  where  this  bad  weed  abounds,  the  firat.  stqr.'^ 
in  the  improvement  must  be  to  extirpate  it.  '  Thii . 
may  be  done  by  repeated  plouglungs  that  go  na  dcapor 
than  the  original  staple.  If  the  season  be  dry^  thii  i 
may  be  done  without  any  other  operation  tl^  aimply ' 
repeated  ploughings;  for  in  that  firm  soi>^  which  will  • 
run  all  into  clods,  these  clods,  if  frequently  tuniedittMlii 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  will  become  so  diy  iato.' 
the  very  heart  as  to  kill  the  roots  of  the  grab  an-^ 
tirely;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the 
are  quite  dead>  the  trenching  proceia  ooght  to 
xnenoe,  and  all  the  other  operations  fallow  as  bcfait 
described.  Should  the  soil  be  very  stifi^  however,  uA 
the  dry  weather  continue  long,  it  may  happen  that  Am 
clods  may  be  too  large  to  admit  of  their  drying  sod* 
denly,  as  completely  as  is  necafsary.    In  that  casa  thi 


v0XifiTfiUiA'fhhiri)Qiw  iMy:  b^  c^led  io;  but  by  no  mea&s 
a>ntinue  their  uae  so  long  as  to  nednce  tbeinoidd  iiUO 
Bi  flVW^esfi M&lfii^  ii>u(  inerply<  to  bring*' it  into  small 
cl^.  J  The  pkwghiag,.  under  these  cironmstancesi 
abfluld  .kHtfrtquently' repeated^  ■jai)OutoQce  a  week,  of 
a^tVs  mope^  bflweeo'eacki 

ifibmld  •.g9ii4le  fall  •of  rain  bappea  at  an  early  period 
1¥litte4lie|;M]jMlM»iii»dnKb.befefe  the  couoh  roots  are 
doiNi  v^  laaftbit'WiH  roodcr  theolods  s5ft*/aQd<friable| 
tb^  giiiind mliy  b^ theahaarrowed;  and  if  nlove  gentle^ 
sb»werefaUj|.  so  -m  to  tofteir  but  not  to  wet  the  soU,  it* 
mftjf.thauMbe  bix>«g)lti  by  tneanaof'tbe  barKyvr,-to  M\' 
into  a  powdery  state^  and*  attow  the  couch  to'^eparale' 
ft^m  iU'  in  whiftb  cuse  it  ^afi  be  pioked  tif)-by  w^* 
wtm  and  narned  mS  ih^  field*    An  attentive  husband^ 
man  will  thus  be  able  to  avail  biimelf  of -cinDuoitttaeiSB 
ascttbeyjocciiff  but  at  all  erentfrthe  eoueb  wbmt  be 
exlHpatedr  l^inie  tlpe  trenching  prpcefs  be  bogun;  Md 
on.  overy  opeHsiDn  the  sooner  this  is  commenced  *  the 
bei«er*    .     *  \'   ^      >    ••      .    .   i 

'Seriiapeat  nay  not  be  ittiproper  to  tike  notice  on 
tbiB«oceasioii|  for  tbe  benefit  of  inexperteh^ed  fanhevs'^^ 
that  fio«cb  grafc<eM'iie\%r  be  made  to  thrive  tinlefstfl 
bc^  Sotgiound  that  is  frequently  turned  up  by  the  plough 
^^mf9Jhi'  'io  ^^  VI  ^U  eases  it  disappears  after  Ihfe  ' 
frMttd«has  'been  suffered  to  lie  a  few  years  in  graft;' ' 

tbefffoi^  ^y^  I*^  ^<^  g^fs  is  ^  efiecti^  mod^  of 
gelikig  ridtof-Ai^troablesome  weed,  which  has  beetk 
tbe«o^ige  ^f , bad  Jaraniers'iji  all  ages.  ^ 

iftt^gaid'to  graft  fields,  where  it  is  intended  t&" 
deepen  the  soil  by  the  procefs  ahready  described,*  it  wiff-  ' 
belriways'  advifable  to  take  one  crop  df  corn  at  least,  ^ 
jfi  (Mfder  -to'  rot  tfie  sward, '  before  the  trenching  procfe6  ' 
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commences;  and  the  crop  that  will  in  general  give  the 
best  return^  on  poor  land  espedaUy^  and  mth-  the 
smallest  expence  to  the  farmer,  will  be  (iats;     TUis- 
kind  of  com  may  be  sown  upon  one  ploughing  froiD' 
the  grafs  land,  and  will  in  general  yield,  when  thuiri 
cultivated,  a  very  large  crop.     If  wheat  shall  be^pre^ 
ftrred  to  oats,  the  graft  may  be  turned  down  by  Ae^ 
plough  about  Midsummer,  and^  as  soon  as  tbeswani: 
is  a  little  rotted,  plooghed  acrofe  and  harrowed,  so'as* 
to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  tilth  before  the  time  of  aowing 
wheat  Arrives.  .         . 

In  rvgard  to  the  best  mode  of  managing  grafs-land 
on  a  soil  that  is  brought  into  the  highest  d^ree  of 
prodnctivenefs  for  grafs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  profitable  mode  of  consuming  the  pnxkiee 
is,  in  all  cases,  by  having  it  cut,  and  given  to  b<<ftstti 
in  the  bouse,  and  never  to  suflTel*  a  beast  of  any  kind 
to  pasture  upon  it  at  alh    This,  I  am  aware,  is  tth 
opinion  not  yet  generally* adopted;  so  that  I  caHiM 
presume  to  think  that  it  will  be  acceded  to  at  once  by 
people  who  have  never  ddiberately  investigated  the 
question.     Men  in  general  have  been  in  the  practice' 
of  seeing  grafs  employed  for  fattening  beasts  in  n9 
other  way  than  by  suffering  them  to  pasture  upon  it^' 
and  to  this  practice  they  adhere  without  thinking  of' 
any  other;  those^  however^  who  shall  take  the  trodlle 
to  examine  the  facts  in  proof  of  the  opinion  I-aoir 
advance,  that  have  been  stated  in  the  third  efsayy^ 
Vol.  III.  of  Efsays  on  Agriculture,  vrill  see  that  it  19 
net  upon  slight  grounds  an  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  me  that  is  so  directly  contradictory  to  the  commmt 
'  practice.     On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  not  hem 
enlarge,  or  adduce  additional  facts  in  corroboratiOB^' 
itj  as  I  deem  it  entirely  superfluous. 


1  jierH  tue^rematkedy  hoioi-ever,  aoid  I  wi^fa  fthe.-cic'r^. 
oitiisttiMe  iMver  'to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  practkel 
I'^ihare  reoomvatedd  can  tin  no  case  be.  adopted  tvlth- 
eiww>n^»  ui!ik6  when  the  laml  i«  in  w  state  of  tbe^ 
highest  degree  of  pixMiuctivenefs.    I.  specify  this  cir^; 
cijmstaoce  here .  in  «  v^ry  particular  manner,  because^ 
1,'bev^ibadr  oocaaioa  to  remark  that  several  pepsonal 
hme'expi^fsed  an  indention  of  awaking  the  experiments  ^ 
I  fh^ve  recQmmendcd  ha  the  efeay  above  referred,  io^i 
upon^oIdNgrsife  land  that  waa  in  a  state  of  prolificacy 
infinitely  short  of  that  whick  waqld  admit  of  ther< 
m«de  of  Biaa«geiiMMit  I  lecommend,  vnth  the  smallest 
pso^piQct  of  edonoiny.    Tbid  mistake  moat  evidently 
oliginates  in  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  term  I  have 
been  'forced  to  employ^  viz..  very  rich  grass  land* 
Many  persons^  who  ^ave  been  accustomed  to  poor 
pisatiires>  may  'think  graft  land  very  rkh,  that  I  should 
c|kU  far.^bort  of  being  in  a  middling  condition.    To 
ren^ove-  this  so^-t  of  ambiguity  in  future^  I  beg.  leave 
to  specify  that  I  shojuld  account  nothing  entitled  to 
the  •term  of  very  rich  grafe  land  that  could  not  afibrd 
to  pay  a.  rent,  including  tythes^  poor's  rates,  and  all 
other  taxesy  of  six  pounds  per  acre  at  the  least  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  beasts,  and  of  course  bpyond  the 
local  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  vicinity  oi 
towns  or  other  extraneous  circumstances.     I  consider 
no  land  that  has  not  been  brought  into  thia  state  of 
fertility  to  be  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  left  in  perma^ 
nerU  grafs  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy;  and 
that^  if  ever  agriculture  shall  be  brought  to  the  degree 
o£  perfection  of  which  it. is  susceptible^  eveny  idea  of 
laying  rdown  land  to  permanent  gra&>  short  of  this 
slate*  of .  prolificacy,  will  be  totally  exploded,     I  am 

2N  fi  .  ,    . 
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fully  aware,  that  in  the  present  state  of  agricoltaral 
knowledge  in  Britain  this  opinion  will,,  by  most  per- 
scms,  be  derided  as  chimerical :  but  I  know  upon  wbat 
ground  I  here  stand,  and  am  by  no  means  wder  any 
anxiety  for  my  reputation  upon  that  account.  If  tfab 
experience  of  future  ages  shall  not  confirm  the  just- 
nefs  of  it  in  this  island  (which,  from  this  present  situ- 
ation of  things,  I  think  is  very  doubtful)  I  bawe  not 
a  doubt  but  the  experience  of  some  other  nation,  more 
fortunately  circumstanced  in  this  respect  than  we  are, 
will  do  so:  my  businefs  here  is  only  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  land  in  question  may  be  managed  so  as 
to  be  ultimatdy  brou^t  into  that  condition,  which. I 
considef  as  the  great  object  that  every  farmer  who 
aim«  at  the  highest  degree  of  improvement  should 
have  at  all  times  in  view. 

No  land  of  the  nature  of  that  of  which  I  here  treiit 
can  be  brought,  where  irrigation  is  excepted,  under 
any  mode  of  management,  into  a  proper  state  for  beiog 
laid  into  permanent  grafs,  till  after  it  has  been  kept 
a  gredt  many  years  under  culture  by  the  plough;  for 
not  only  must  the  soil  have  been  first  deepened  to  the 
degree  already  specified^,  which  roust  be  a  woiic  of  con>- 
siderable  time,  but  after  that  shall  have  been  fully 
effected,  the  soil  must  be  ako  thoroughly  mellowed  by 
frequent  ploughing,  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  re- 
pes^ted  manuring,  before  it  can  be  buougfat  into  that 
texture  and  kindly  state  which  alone  can  fit  it  to  pro- 
ducer a  fine  pile  of  rich  grafs  for  a  continuance  of  yeais. 
No  attempt,  then,  should  be  made  to  lay  sudi  land 
into  permanent  grafs  till  after  it  has  been  kept  a  long 
time  under  culture:  nor  need  this  circumstance  togi^ 
the  farmer  any  uneasinefs;  for,  if  such  hvA  be  not  in 
a  condition  to  carry  the  best  grafs,  it  iS|  during  all 
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this  time,  iri  the  very  best  pofsible  stale  for  producing 
abiindant  crops  of  com :  neither  is  be  under  any  ne- 
befsity  to  keep  the  whole  of  bis  land  perpetually  m 
corn;  for,  if  he  so  inclines,  he  may  have  a  large  pro*- 
portion  of  it  m  profitable  grafs  after  a  few  years,  should 
his  convenience  require  it,  by  laying  down  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  fields  into  grafs  when  in  a  proper 
condition  ibr  it,  as  a  sort  of  rotation  of  crops,  to  be 
continued  in  that  state  for  a  few  years  only,  and  then 
convertied  into  corn  again;  for  a  soil  may  be  made  to 
produce  very  abundant  crops  of  grafs  for  a  short  time 
that  is  by  no  means  fit  to  produce  abundant  crops  of 
permanefit  grafs.  By  attending  to  this  distinction, 
land  may  be  thus  brought  gradually  forward  in  a  con* 
iinued  progrefsion  of  amelioration  until  it  at  length 
attains  that  high  state  of  perfection  which  is  capable 
of  being  laid  into  permanent  grafs  of  the  best  quality; 
and  in  which  state  alone  it  is  proper  to  be  subjected 
to  the  mode  of  management  I  recommend;  and  under 
which  management  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it 
will  yield  double  the  return  at  least  that  it  could  ever  be 
blade  to  afibrd  under  pasturage.  I  know  no  subject  in 
ikgriculture  that  is  so  little  understood  as  the  importance 
of  having  grafs  land  of  as  rich  a  quality  as  pofsible; 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  error  that  is  more  pro- 
.ductive  of  baneful  consequences  to  the  community 
at  large  than  this  i^.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  these 
remarks  with  a  few  farther  directions  respecting  this 
branch  of  rural  economy,  which,  however  much  they 
may  be  disregarded  at  the  present  h«ur,  when  agri- 
culture is  so  Kttle  adverted  to  in  this  country,  may 
come  to  be  attended  to  at  some  future  period;  or  in 
some  other  country,  where  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  are  better  understood  than  in  Britain* 
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, ,     I  have  already  observed,  tfiat  broad  clover  may  l)e 

''■'"  ■    •     '11''    ."'.'■"  y    ''^      1  '»  .4....    I  //.'Y  r.ai  Uii7/ 
,^ipcca$ionaIly  adipitted  as  a  crop  upon  soils,  of  tnis  na* 

tm*^  with  propriety  5  but  this  snould  never  oe  permitted 

j,.t9^  retrain  fqj"  more  than  one  year;  and  m  ail  cases 

.,thig  crop  may  be  most  profitably  consumed  by  being 

{  cut  and  given  green  to  beasts  in  the  house;  a  prac{ice 

I  tjiat  is  now  very  common^  ana  t)ie  tienents  that  Result 

,.  frojm  this  mode  of  management  pretty  well  under- 

^.  stood.     In  regard  to  this  crop  I  have  only  one  oTiser- 

.J  yatiqn  more  to  make,  which  is,   that  this  kind  of 

,f:lover  should  never  be  sown  without  sowing' aldng 

,^ith  it  a  small  proportion  of  rye  grafs  seeds  (from  one 

^♦to  two  pecks  per  acre)'.     This  will  be  productive  of 

two  great  benefits;  first,  it  will  augment  tKe  first  crop 

considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  accelerate  tlie  time 

of  cuttipg  about  a  fortnight,  without  producing  any 

.,  sensible  effect  on  the  succeeding  cuttings;  'and,'se* 

.,  condly,  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  the  Targe' wfiitc 

daisy  (chrysanthemum  leucanthemum)  "whxch  gfen<iirally 

springs  up  where   clover  seeds  aTon^  are  sown^'and 
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greatly  injure  the  crop. 

,        I  do  not,  however,  include  this  annual  crop  ot'{{i&ad 

,  clover  in  the  list  of  temporary  grafs  fields,     tfy  teti- 

porary  grafs,  T  mean  such  as  is  intended  to  remain 

three,  four,  five,  or  six  years^  according  to  the  circuin- 

,.   stances  of  the  soil  and  conveniency  of  the  farmei*,'  1>c- 

^^   fore  they  are  convened  into  corn  land  'again.    VHhc 

land  be  sufficiently  rich  when  laid  down  to  such  g^ais^ 

it  will  produce  abundant  crops  all  that  time  without 

requiring  any -manure  itself,  and   consequently 'will 

afford  manure  to  be  applied  for  the  benefi^rbl*  iither 

poorer  fields,  and  thus  tend  to  accelerate  the  plfogY^efs 

of  amelioration,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  relfteve 

the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  suficir  bim  "to  cultivate 
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\  other  fields  without' additional  beasts  or  labourers* 
With  this  view  it  ought  to  be  an  undeviating  principle 
never  to  lay  down  land  into  this  kind  of  grafs,  but 
whei^  it  is  as  fully  manured  with  dung  at  the  lime  as 
can  be  done  not  to  endanger  the  lofs  pf  tlie  '(^top  yrhh 
which  the  jgrafs  seeds  are  sowed  by  over  luyurianc^} 
for^  thpugh  land  may  be  made  tqo  rich  for  corn^  { 
do  not  think  it  is  pofsible  for  grafs,    The  seeds'  I 

.^  should  recommend  for  this  purpose  are  white,  orPutbh 
cjover  (tKefolium)  about  twelve  pounds,  apd  rye  graf$ 
(Irifolium  ripens)  one  bushel  per  acre;  along^^ithwhrch 
maybe  sown  five  or  six  pounds  of  yejlpw  clov^  (^medir 
cago  lupulinaj  or  trefoil,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  grafs  field  thus  laid  down  should  be  rolled  in  th|^ 
sprir^,  and  made  perfectly  smooth.  It  n\ay  be  cut 
for  the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  May^  and  about 
once  a  month  at  the  least  during  the  sqcpeeding  sea- 
son, and  always  as  close  to  the  ground  as  the  scythe 
can  go.  This  will  not  only  go  very  far  in  fattening 
of  beasts,  but  will  at  the  same  time  afford  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  dung,  that  may  be  applied  towards  the 
imfpving  of  other  fields.-  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
if.  OQ^  half,  or  two  thirds  of  the  farm  be  constantly 
kept  in  this  state,  there  would  soon  be  accumulated 
upon  it  such  abundance  of  manure  as  would  acte- 
lerate  the  amelioration  of  lands  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree.    Under  this  system  of  management  more  than 

^double  the  number  of  cattle  could  be  kept  upon  the 
'    B^me  extent  of  ground  than  it  could  sustain  if  laid 

,  down  in  the  usual  state  into  permanent  grafe  fields 

and^  pastured  upon;  while  it  would  at  the  same,  time 

produce  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  corn  that  on  aa 

average  in  some  counties  their  fields  now  yield. 

Wben  the  land,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  been  so  f^r 


sndi^iralcd  by  manureiy  and  mellowed  by  loiig- 
hiuied-  cuitUK)  as  to  be  fit  fbr  being  put  into'penna<- 
pent  grafs ;  after  having  taken  a  crop  of  psue^i  of 
other  early  crop,  let  the  land  be  brought  into  completie 
tilth  by  frequent  plonghing  towards  tlieeQdof.''aoBr<* 
mer;  and,  having  given  it  a  very  thoroogh  drefaing 
of  well  made  dung,  «o  as  to  render  it  too  ridi  for  cat^ 
rying  a  crop  of  any  kind  of  corn,  let  the  grafs  scodi 
be  sown  alone  in  the  month  of  Anguat, '  and  -neatly 
iiarrowed  inMmmediately  after  ploughing,  and  roUed> 
making  the  whole  field  as  smooth  and  even  m*  pofsible» 
trnd^^en  shut  up  the  field  so  as  to;  keep  out  catde 
iif  every  sort:  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in* the  spring 
vrith  barley;  but  with  a  determination  to  cot  the  bari^ 
^reen,  and  give  it  to  beasts,  should,  the  season -prove 
•sueh  as  to  make  it  lodge,  and  thus  endanger  the  grafs 
seeds.  The  seeds  may  be  Dutch  clover  and  rye  grafs 
<^no  red  clover)  as  before,  with  the  acklition.  of  thifse 
.pounds  of  yarrow  seeds  per  acre  (achUltBa  milUfoliumJ 
:atid  4he  work  is  done.  It  should  be  cut  annually  evx;^ 
after  five  or  six  times  eaeh  season,  and  kept  m  tke 
HDreatest  order;  no  beast  being  ever  allowed  to  set  afoot 
Upon  it,  unlets  for  the  purpose  of  casrying  off  the 
crop,  and  this  only  when  it  is  dry. 

When  ground  is  thus  brought  into  .this  state  of 
what'  I  would  call  fnajam7im  praduciivenesSf  no  one 
can  easily  conceive  the  population  that  a  country  in 
that  state  would  be  capable  of  sustaining.  Whilelt 
ahsU  be  allowed  to  remain  in  grafs^  it  will  aanually 
^afford  a  great  surplus  of  dung  to  be  applied  lo  theme- 
lioraiion  of  other  poorer  fields,  which  will  be  tkos  ad>» 
vanciug".  in  their  turn  to  a  umilar  state  of  richneft, 
.wb^le  in  the  mean  time  they  are  furnishing  anoually 
4  great  augmenUttion  in  the  quaati^r  of  ^oom  hv  the 


btd'oinsakn^  8<i"i«ffig'then<as  aay  siich'  fieMs  tiewith^ . 
iadeaehy  it'Woidd:be:QnceoiioQitoal  id  brtak  op  tfaete 
ricb'gnrff  fields  -for  any  other  fpurpoae*'    The  qoantttf 
ef  iivinan  faod  from  these  fields  may^  'howeverj  be 
gmatly  augmeirted  by  hxi'ingfrait  trees  -plamtsd  upoa 
tfaem.    Thvaesbould  be  placed  in  rows  at  thedistaiMat 
of  not  Ic&'lbaii  one!  hundred  yards  from  each  other^ 
whieh'WoaM  aflbrd  \(Winth  and  sheher  to  th^  gn&^ 
whboat  occasiofinig  a  stagnatkm  of  air  that  could 
proTC  hurtful*     With  this  view  the  trees  should  be 
planted  ptetty  near  to  each  other  in  the  row,  so  as  to 
form  a..contimtcil  screen  when  young,  interspersing 
cherries  and  other  short  lived  trees  between  thote  vf 
iafger  sice  and  move.pemanent  duration,    which, 
heing  taken  out  when  they  'become  too  close,  iwill 
eUow  the  permanent  trees  to  spread  out  when  they 
come,  into  bearing;  and,  as  no  tree  that  suits  these 
climales  affords  such  abundance  of  wholesome  and 
nourishing  food  for  man  as  the  sweet  chestnut^  when 
judiciously^  grafted,  these  trees  may  be  platited  as  the 
permanent  crop  -wherever  the  food  of  man  is  the  prin- 
cipal object*    Under  this  arrangement  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  gmfe  ifields  would  support  a  -more 
abundant  peculation  than  the  very  best  oomfldda 
flow  can  do* 

'  Should  a  system  of  this  kind  be  steadily,  penristed  in 
iior  a  sufiident  length  of  time  till  whole  districts,  -in- 
stead  of  small  patches,  were  converted  into  this  Mrte, 
4he  country  would  then  be  broi^t  into  a  situation 
tlMit  wonld  admit  of  being  cultivated  univereaNy  by 
the  spade,  so  that  the  use  of  beasts  of  labonr  might 
be  in  a  gmat  measure  dispensed  with.  The  food  dmt 
^thcse.beaats  most  at  pvesent  consume  would,  of  oMiae, 
admit  of  being  appbed.  to  thetuso  of  ma».  *  A  poMla- 


Aicmificibape  ten  tiiaesi more. nun^ecouA. .than  ^Hi^rhare^ 
At .  present  wduU  tbea  be  .employed  in  the  peaceable 

'  ^4«teady  operalioas  of  the  &eld,  which,  under,  jinli- 
dons  lawa,  ^wouM  afford  materials  for  trade  jwt  ma- 
nofiip&itref  to  .an  indefinite  eyteni;  wtiUe.aU  the  .pier* 
a«n0  empk)^  in  tbe^numeroui  oooupathms  to  wbteh 
these  §^ve  riae  would  £nd  food  in  ^abundance,  and  to 
uftxty  ^bnMigbt  tO'duir  banda  at  all  times.  What,  a 
diBeseocei  between  •  that  tfitate  of  things  and  die.poe- 

.>  sent  11  .    ,  .        , 

.'  It  is  with. pleasure  that  I  embrace  the. opportunity 
that  lis  grvenme  before  the  present  volume  of  this- mis- 
^Uany  is  finished,  todevelope  thus-fiillymy  ideas  on 
this  important  subject,  and  thus,  to  afibsd  an  eyidence 

'  more  «atisfacbory  <than  could  have  been  by  any  .other 
means  afecded,  that  the  alarms  wiiicb  have  b«ui 
raised,  by  the .  speculations  of  ingenious  but  ili-an- 
formed  meii^  respecting  the  inability  of  this  oounury 
Jto  support  its  )  present  or  probable  futuce  stat^  of  its 
fiepulation,  are  entirely  unfounded.  Had  I  merely 
.a&enLed,  as  indeed  I  have  done,  from  my  own  know^^ 
ledge  of  the  facts  here  brought  to  light,  that  thif 
country  coukl  maintain  A  hukdrbd  timiibs  its  pre* 
aeiitpopttlation,  it  would  have  been- considered  as  one 

.  of  those  vague  and  unfounded  afsertious  which  are 
BOW;  so  .common,  and  therefore  disre^rded;  but  after 
liaving  traced  theprogcefe  by  which  this  roelioratbn 
may  be  effected  through  every  step  in  that  progrefs 
with  a. minute  attention  to  every  particular,  saasto 
rendec.  it  impofsible  for.  any  person  who  is  acquainted 

•  witla  these  things  to  alledge  that  any  thing  that>is 
•diere  said  is  not  easily  practicable,  the  demonstcation 

ndbccomes  so  complete  as  not >  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  any 
in^^enuotts  mind.    No  one  can  doubt,  that  if  a  field 
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^  bf'p^r  strong  listtid'werfi  subjecrted  to  the  mfttNUgoment 
Ihai  I  have  direcited^  and  continued  fWr  a 'Stiffictflnt 
length  of  time^  but  it  might  bydegrees  be  brought 

'  't6  yield  not  only  a  htiddred  times  tlie  quanttly  of  'hii« 
htKitt  subsistence  that  it  now  yields,  bat  pei^hapsuten 

^Himes  more  than  that;  as  I  myeelf  barve  aotmlly  wt^ 

-'^fifed  in  more  instances  than  one:  and  whateanbe 

'  done  <(^i  throne  field  when  physicaily  consMered,.  doiibt* 
Ms-can  be  dcvie  ■t^ith  ar>y  number.;  Let  those,  *  then, 
who  deliberate  on  the  welfare  of  the  community  'think 

'of  theSd'  tbiilgsy'  and*  draw  the  necefsairy  inferences* 
Uovr  far^  hoti^ver,  are  we,  alas !  from  faavinqg  «rttai>tted 
the  Mat^'of  mind  that  admits  of  .this  ktndof.Bemoua 
'imfd  unbraiseddeiiberatiofr.  i*  ..mm 

*>  'Men  who  have'  not  'been  accastomcd  to  examine 

'  tninut^  intx^tbe  real  state  of-  things,  batcto'canrteDt 

'l^iemsehes  with  vague  notions  casually  adopted,' can 
^tither  ftirm  a  distinct  notion  of  the  pos&ibU- ^e^ts 
of  particular  ai^angements,  nor  of  the  actnalstate  of 
thti^gs  that  have  taken  place  on  this  globe,  which  im^t 
t)een  attested  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aH  ou* 

:  thentic  historians.  There  are  few  who  have  read  -the 
ancient  liistory  of'  Rome  who  do  not  know  that  Gin* 
cinnatus  was  called  from  the  plough  to  head 'the  Jto- 

'  man  armies  in  a  case  of  extreme  dif&culty  and  danger; 
and  that^  after  having  restored  the  public  ^ranqniUity, 
he  laid 'down  his  dictatorial  aitthority,  and- retired  once 
more  to  his  peaceful  cottage  to  I'esume  his  rurai  'la- 

'  hours  5  but  few  know  that  the  whole  of  his  patrimony, 
from  );(rbAch'he  drew  subsistence  to  himoelf  and  family, 

'  did  ^not^^eiteeed' the  extent  of  two  acres  and  a  hal£/of 
laii^d.  What  the  number  df  his  femily  was  we  cantiot 
weir  say,  but  it  tan  icarcely  be  supposed  to  have  bcbn 
iefs"  tftait-  live  p^sonsr    Tbif  ^ct  ^goca  &r  4o>prove 
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that  two  acres  and  a  half  af  that  time  afforded  abun- 
dant sustenance  to  five  |>erson8,  and  more;  for  out  of 
the  surplus  of  their  produce  they  must  have  had  where- 
with to  {Purchase  dothes,  and*  some  other  necefsaries. 
We  fmve  no  reason  to  think  tl^at  his  portion  of  land 
was  better  than  the  common,  or  that  it  was  deemed 
tsttraordinary  that  it  should  support  the  fiimily,  for  no 
notice  is  takcfn  of  eifher  of  th^se  circumstances.  At 
that  tilne,  thien,  th^  Roman  territory  on  an  average 
4kdtild  supp6rt  a  population  neariy  to  the  same  degree 
49«WHhe  whole.  At  a  future  period,  however,  it  is 
kfi^A  known  that  the'  Roman  people,  who  were  not 
th^ti  probably  more  numerous,  wefre  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  foreign  nations  fbr  their  principal  support; 
^nt)  'Italy  at  this  day  can  scarcely  find  subsistence'  for 
tine  half  its  then  population.  The  productivenefs  of 
s  couiitry,  therefore,  neither  depends  upon  the  soil  nor 
>4he  climate  sO  much  as  on  the  industry  of  its  people; 
and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  will  depend  more  on  those 
fioKtical  arrangements,  that  tend  to  direct  into  a  pro- 
fier  channel,  or  the  reverse,  and  to  cherish  or  repreft 
the  legitimate  exertions  of  industrj*,  than  any  thing- 
else.'  Among  the  many  examples^  strongly  inustrative 
<if  the  troth  of  this  position,  the  state  of  Britain  at 
present  aiisuredly  claims  its  place. 

-  attsasaBssBBSsssav 


^Hf^a^Hm^^if  Unu  ta  this  ejfoy,  it  u^  to  be  understood  tlUU  theoumtr^ 
thejfield  shall  have,  previously  asceriained,  ly  actualirialy  thatUmeaqts 
iipon  his  soil  as  a  meliorcUing  and  powerful  manure^  for  I  am  sufficiesUly 
^warcy  that  there  axay  he  some  soils  on  which  lime  will  not  act  aiaU  m 
mmtmi»k\  mndf  though  su£h  sailt  be  eompftar^tivofy  forg»  cojnmon  prmiake 
99fidrm,  that  brfore  such  a  heavy  expence  as  the  tisti  qf  Umatig  I  Imte 
recommaided  shail  be  actually  incurred,  there  shall  be  a  certainty  ^^t  it 
tcili  prove  efficacious,  which  can  in  all  cases  be  ascertained  at  a  very  small 
apence,  tf  adverted  torn  due  time. 
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ON  THB  1ISB8  OF  THB  B03INI.A  PS^UDA  ACACIA 

IN  FBNCING, 

I  HAVB  just  now  made  a  discovety  of  great  import*- 
ance  in  agriculture,  which  I  make  h^te  to  cw^xsm^ 
nicate  to  the  public.  The  acacia  tree,  CQinmGa;iIy,&o 
called,  that  is,  the  robinia  pseuda  acacia,  is  known  xxk 
this  part  of  the  country,  where  it  is  chiefly  cuJtivatef) 
as  an  ornamental  tree;  hot  it  is  scarcely  known  at.al} 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  On  this  account  it  only 
of  late  attracted  my  particular  notice;  nor  did  I  know 
the  peculiarities  respecting  its  culture  until  ^  few  4aya 
ago,  from  which  I  became  fully  sensible  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  in  rural  affairs. 

No  one  department  of  farming,  buainefe  is  attended 
with  more  trouble  and  expence  than  fences.  The  best 
fences  that  have  hitherto  been  reared  by  good  fartnersy 
are  those  made  of  the  white  thorn;  and  these,  when 
the  soil  is  good^  and  the  climate  moist,  under  good 
management,  make  excellent  fences;  but  their  progiefs 
at  the  best  is  slow;  and,  where  the  soil  is  thin  gravel 
or  sand  of  a  poor  quality,  it  is  next  to  impofsible  to 
make  them  thrive.  The  acacia,  on  the  contrary^ 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  advances  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  equalled  by  no  tree  that  I  know  m  this  countryi 
especially  upon  gravelly  or  sandy  soils:  its  young  twigs 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thorn  that  renders  them  ter* 
rible  to  animals  of  all  sorts,  but  these  thorns  are  not 
permanent;  like  the  prickles  of  the  furze,  they  drop 
off  as  the  branches  become  large,  and  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  when  it  advanees  to  the  state  of  a  tree^  is  entirely 
npee  froBi  them. 

The  acacia,  like  broom  or  furze,  sends*  down  long 
fibrous  foots,  which  descend  deep  into  the  ground. 
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and  (Iq  9M  wclK^dmii  of  Hs  beiflg<ftran»phnt€d|('iiold& 
it  4>e'whe4  ivecy  young.     It  <i»<  raised  ftafn  seeds;  ahd 
thoibe^t  mode  of  r€afing<a  hedge  is  to  s0w  thcsae  .seeds  - 
in  the  month  of  M jlrch,  iniihe  plect  where  tkeyiftre  to  #/ 
reipgiaiil*    If  the  seeds -can  4ae  had  in  abunduioe^  tbey^ « 
may  be  Mwed  an.a  drill,  as  pease>>  dmpping  the  seedflR/t 
atlM  tbrae  finches  apart ^  but  where  thoi  seeds  are  notn 
to  be  had  in  abimdaoiee,rtbey  may  be/planted  byiband . 
(first  taking  the  precautioa  (o  plunge  them  in  wateTr  * 
in  Qfder  to  separate  those  that  are  so  light  as  to^swim) 
about  six  inches  apart  from  each  other>  and  then  to^^  • 
ye^Hg  them  carefully*    The  seeds  are  of  such  a,sise> 
as«to  admit  of  this  being  done  with  ease;  and  theyy^-^ 
getate  so  freely^  that  with  ordinary  precaution  apiffoely 
one  of  them  will  fail.    When  they  come  up  they  must 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  they  will  rise  ^ 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  that  has  been  properly  dug  amd 
prepared. for  them,  to  the  height  pf  three  feet,  nose  ^ 
or  lefs,  the  first  season.     The  shoots  are  quite  straigfat  r 
and  thick,  and  strong  in  proportion,  so  that,  by  the  ^ 
end  of  the  second  year,  many  of  them  will  be  from 
sevea  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  aa  thick  as  a  man's  ^ 
thumb.    They  oontinpe  to  advance  with  great  vigour  * 
foi^  many  j^ears,  till  they  attain  the  size  of  a  large  tree^ 
which  affords  a  strong  and  dorable  wood  fit  for  every 
purpose  where  strength  and  durability  are  required »  ^ 
in  respect  to  which  kst  quality  it  is  in  some  respects  \ 
laid  to  be  unrivaik:d«*  * 

As  the  wood  is  of  so  much  value,  I  should  recom**  ^ 
m^nd*  that  they  should  be  trained  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  timber.    With  that  view,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  - 
too  thick^  they  should  be  thinned  the  first  year  s^'aa  * 
not  to  b^  closer  than  six  inches  asunder.    The  side 
shoots^  many  of  which  will  grow  from  four  to  sifli  feef 


in  ft  S€»9on,  should  be  cut  off  otice  a  year  quite  dose 
to  the  stem;  Thb  bcit  lime' for  lopping  this  treeig' 
the  month  of  April.  About  the  third  or  fourth  year^ 
when  the  stems  will  be  nearly  an  thick  as'lhe  ^^ptMy 
^vety'secopd  stem  should  be  cut  Within  an  inch  ov 
two  of  the  ground^  with  a  view  to  give  those  that  re*  ' 
main  room  to  advance.  Those  that  are  cut  over  wiB' 
send' out  shoots  six  or  eight  feet  high  the  first  season^ 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  opening  completely  in  a  few-months} ' 
while  the  others  will  rise  into  trees  with  great  rapidity. 
Of  this  circumstance  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  measurement  of  a  tree  now  in  my 
garden.  It  is^  by  the  information  given  me,  six  or 
seven  years  old  from  the  seed,  and  was  transplanted : 
two  stems  were  allowed  to  remain  after  being  cut  over. 
The  largest  measures,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
nineteen  inches;  and  the  other  thirteen  in  circum-> 
ference !  The  smaller,  shoots  may  be  cut  down  as  often 
as  expediency  will  require;  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  larger  trees  will  increase  so  as  to  touch  upott 
each  other,  when  they  may  be  cut  down^  and  th^  hedge 
renewed  by  merely  suflfering  as  many  of  the  shoots  to 
rise  as  shall  be  judged  convenient.  Fences  of  this 
sort,  I  am  afsured,  are  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  which  prove  an  insuperable  obstruction  to 
huntsfjicn,  and  are  therefore  grievously  complained  of 
by  them.    What  an  excellent  fence  for  orchards! 

I  need  not  waste  words  in  pointing  out  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derived-  from  this  kind  of  fence;  I  need 
only  observe,  that  as  seeds  of  this  tree  can  only  be  had 
in  this  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where; 
the  trees  produce  abundance  of  seeds,  it  will  be  from 
thence  only  they  can  be  had ;  and,  as  the  seeds  have 
not  y<t  been  in  great  demand  in  this  country,- so  as'to 
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Ibe  kepi  commonly  ia  the  seed  ^hops,  those  wbo  want 
them  for  next  season  in  quantities  shbuM  give  tlk^r 
orders  in  the  month  of  June-,  that  they  may  be  oot«» 
Iccted;  and  be  p^trticularly  careful"  that  you  get  seeds 
of  that  year}  for  if  they  be  longer  kept  many  of  tfaem 
fall.'  Should  many  seeds  be  demanded,  they  may  be 
had  from  North  America;  but  in  thit  case  the  orders 
should  be  civen  eariy,  that  it  may  arrive 'before  tlie 
feeds  be  shaken^  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of 
July.,       ... 


*  »  -^       t 


The  foUowing  remarks  on  made  mT\eswere  commiu 

Hieafei  hy  a  gentleman  of  greai.accura^  of  r^ 

\   seofxhy-and  deserve. t/ie  attention  of  t/ie  pfuH}c»,     , 

Thb  vinous  fermentation  is  that  operation  by  whidi 
the  saccharine  quality  of  vegetables  and'thei^Tniitsis 
converted  into  alcohol  or  spirit,  which  akohol'or  spiiil 
may  be  separated  pure  from  the  matter  so  ferment^ 
by  distillation,  and  again  afterwards  re- united  widi 
other  liquids.     From  the  moment  the  fermentaticii 
begins,  the  saccharine  quality  commences  it$  change^ 
but  various  causes  will  interrupt  and  obstruct  it  so  as 
to  leave  the  fermentation  imperfect.     In  proportion  «$ 
the  fermentation  succeeds,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  will 
be  increased,   until  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  if 
changed,  when  no  longer  any  sweetnefs  remains,  but 
a  liquor  of  a  strong  intoxicating  quality,  being  a  mi^ 
lure. of  spirit  and  aqueous  liquid.     A  gentleman  iHe3 
Sugar  with  water,  but  it  would  not  ferment  alone;  h^ 
chopped  a  certain  quantity  of  vine  leaves,  and  thfeir 
it  into  the  mixture,  and  it  brought  on  a  perfect  fer« 
mentation :  hence  I  learn  that  an  acid  is  necefsary  it^ 
(he  vinous  fermentation.    I  made  two  twenty^galloo 
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Mlkt  o(  aurmit  wi^ne;  to  one  I  pot  tweWe  gallons  of 

cunrimts^  to  tJbt  other  only  niw,  that  wherein  the 

tiKelve  f  allons.of  ciirraoU  were  jMit  feroieoted  most^ 

Jbad  the  bigheat  vtoons  flavour^  and  was  brightest  in 

Jlhe  g^fa»  but  the  other  was  the  sweetest:  here  we  see 

$h€  swirets  arose  firom  an  imperfect  fermentation^  the 

Mcchariiie  quality  being  not  all  changed  into  alcohol; 

Jicnce  arote  its  deficiency  in  brightnefs.    The  saccha** 

rine  quality  unchanged  keeps  the  wine  in  a  viscous 

utate,  and  prevents  its  falling  clear;  hence  I  learn  there 

is  wanted  a  cert^n  quantity  of  ^cid  to  perfect  the  fer-> 

BMntatioo.    AU  fermented  liquorfr,  under  a  oertai(i 

degree  of  strength,  or  not  having  a  suiBcient  quantity 

nS  deohol»  wtU  grow  sour;  benoe  we  see  the  neceftity 

,^  all  fofeign  sweet  white  wines  having  so  much  brandy 

jpttf  into  them ;  the  frutt  being  exceeding .  sweety  ai>d 

^ficieat  of  an  acid,  renders  the  fermentation  imper« 

isiilf  iWMCqueatly  liable  to  turn  sour  without  an  ad- 

4il6fimA  9finU  hence  we  see  the  necefsity  of  making 

gooseberiry  wtn^  before  the  gooseber/ies  begin  to  turn 

soft,  and  consequently  while  there  still  remains  a  con« 

^iderable  degree  of  acidity  in  the  fruit*     Currant^ 

;even  when  fully  ripe,  have  still  a  sufficient  degree  of 

»Aci£ty  for  the  purpose  of  fermentation. 


i    iliil      I  III  ^ 


Tlioiigh  I  aim  sati&fied  with  the  justnefs  of  these  re- 
marks, as  fiur  as  they  go,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
diai  there  are  other  circumstances^  t)esides  mere  acU 
4Uty,  which  contribute  towards  the  perfection  of  fer« 
mented  liquors;  and  the  stibject  would  require  more 
fxAl  elucidation  than  it  has  yet  obtained  to  remove  all 
Ibe  difficulties  that  occur.  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  mete  sugar  and  water  may,  by 
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dw^y  to  ACidUy ;  yet-  it  itsnbiNikBiVwt^mkVi^^ 


V.  /y  I.- '-ir.;; ' 


thoMgh  this  f<K)t  dkoovefd  <«eTy  1kdb<tif''£^^  ^^ 
or  ^g  nifitter ;  oQr  ca|i  it  pcj.  mMQ  Uii ^menti  ,ilK>di» 
far  as  I  kitDW^'  whdi  it  begitts  ttr  gr6W;'^tl'' V^ds 
rendered  sweet  by  a  pToceft  samewhat  similar  to  raalt- 
Sngi  ')ln  sdflM  of^fke  rkfb^  fotei^  ^nd^'^^^a^^ 
if  1  «il^c*trfi  «^tly  fefofiHW,^  i^^^ 
tbifeir  wlleii  inaturityji  when  tbegtapes  im^^m  flWIft  * 
IqSQi^s ;  taste :  tfa^  tbf; .  swe^Hsjt^.gqifPebf  ^pi^ea  ^^fafMrSL: 
T))^,  seems  jt^lniiociieMher.pmiieipl^iiitfaiiapiiei^'* 
sidftS'fbeMeraiMcfelMiliM  and^aleaiMMi!^  c(faidWlb/^ieV^^ 
GMIribute  Ybltite  pi^ri^ection  of  fdnh^ni^  H^bdM^l^aSe^'^ 
fMtai  therh.   Many  Of  the  best  cyder  apptes  an^  Pt^jlf^  • 
tlfat  niaJke  the  irkliest  penji  ^re  observed  Jtp-fiofs^ji, 
pe^u^ar  rpug^nefs  or  astfingi^ncy  vpry  ^jAseeal  ^Boin>v 
acidity^  which  is  supposed  to  cooUibttU  lo4hv  gMd^  ^ 
fieftitff  the  Kqnor*        ■--  '^"^  -  •"    ■'''•  '•'''  '"^'^ 

— .::    .,      ;.,.'.- — ^ ""*: TT ^ ^^^ — ;  >  /A  rj^  r\T\^ 

^^ieetef  a  nngular'Ammaly  lately  MsAxikfei^  ik' 
"■<•  •  ■  NeiD  South  mies,  wUk  a'Jgure.'"  '"'''"\  "" 

I  am  Mppy  in  bciDg  abk*  by  the  obtigStig' kiifdli«^-%#  UK  ^^^ 


a  v(^ry  uncommon  kmcT,  that  is  as  yet  bu^  very  little  knowii 
iti  f}«i^,  t%at  <#ilf,  1  do^bttuM,'pMii  M\^t&ot^ U>iiiff  '' 
Kaflffr-    Tb(»  iigit.fra..ifcre  dcawn  aad  cnfravttd'by  Jdli^  ^^ 
Anderson.    It  seems  to  be  one  of  tbosp  linM  ip.tlw;  jR))^  ^>;m 
nature  that  are  so  univetBaUy  found  to  conned  (H^fereot, 
claiaes  t^gerhtr,  ^  as  t6  prevent  the  pofsltitltfy  bfj^ftfHnif 
out  the  pi;e«iM  .boundaries  that  aspantttdie.'ODCimm^^^tq''' 


its  bill  aj)d  fore- feet  the  resemblance  to  those  of  a  duck  is 
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**9tnM^^^>i*P"B<>*^  Bllla8-9Ufietaleeri<fbntlj^4ntend^ 

ed  not  only  to  oe  employed  ia  thb  water  as  an  oar,,  but  as  ai| 
-Hpletxmit'foit  digg^li^  as  <lc^{rii»ti  niay  feqoir^,  the  WeV, 

which,  when  it  is  used  at  an  oari  is  sttttngtbeskl  by%b«^)Mr(^ 

by  bdiig  coilrte^ed  with  these  claws  for  little  more  than  one-*  . 

^b^,o<rtheir)ciigfk^.'i».'CvidtBl)y.sase«^tit>le  of  being  cohV 

traaed  at  pleasure  so  as  not  to  prove  an  obstruftipih  to  (che^ 
•  toMiWh^'fA^afe  empfdyed  tn  digging;;  a  e'onformation,  in' 
,^%  £|Lr  aa^i  kn^,  jKcUliar  to  the  asimal.    Am  its  ct>iiforM.y 

iioh  and  habits  seem  more  nearly  to  resemble  those  of  th^  ^ 
-Bold,  tfoitk^tifhtikrmimalf  perhaps  it  might ^Ih  ibtdt  pfro- 

priety.  bei  C9^ed  ^,  4»ck-hilf€d^  pf  the  mar^h  iAPl«»  :    '  -  ^    > .  /I 


The  repr6|Bentatioj^  of  tbJa  aninud,  yfW>%t  ap4»eantiite  bfin 
gTven  it  a  just  tide  to  the  appellation  of  ^4tf/:izpr^^^^)a.ta^|e4. 
frmtt  the  first  specimen  that  reached  this  coantiy.-    ft  waa 
biSi^li^Ift  $y  anoificer  offb^  Ceres  indiaman,  which  ship  arrived 
hem  Odtfter  t79?;'  ^ tie  bought  ir;  togeftliet'vMth  some  btlii^^ 
art]4»les.af'natinalh|stoi7,  at  Camoti,  ftoth  tk  6fiicei'  oTitfe^ 
Bripinnia,  wbi^h  hi(d>  iniM.fWnii  Eagbikd  afitk  oonvitls  ^Ibr" 
Botany  Baj^i^  aiicf  had  ii4st,aj;riYed  in  China*    Ttie  only  accouiit 
he  could  give  of  it  was,  tha(  he  had  it  from  ^ar  seneant  wto  * 
brought  it  with  some  other  articles  from  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.'    iTwo  years  elapsed  before  any  other  specimen  fijund' 
its  iray  f^  £o#op^.    Latter  accounts  speak  of  it  a8th)*ln^.'* 
biuntof  spilieialaiidlake.  '-* 

From  this  specimen  Dr.  Shaw  took  his  dcacnptioi,  (tide*  ' 
General  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  66).  He  hat  there  named  it 
Plattptts  AiTATnnJS.  'His  accouht'bf  it,  to  wliich  we  refeF 
such  of  our  readers.  a^X)]Jtivate  natural  history  a9  a  waeacei-is 
in  general  accurate^  excepting  that  he  has  mentioned  the  eyes 
as  being  bek>w  the  patch  of  light-coloured  hairs  on  each  side 
of  thf  ^d^vrbereas  their  real  sitnataoh  is  eita£^ky  abovi^  tlie 
up^r  \\B<t\  oil  t!he*  anterior  paft  of  that  spot,  tt  is  probable 
thatj  wheiv  alive,  they  are  dot  more  visible  than  the  sai)»e  organ 
of  lh<^,  common  otole  of  .this  country,  tonrhich  Ais  animal  in 
mahy>  vespeA*  bears  a  clbse  analogy. 

]Qy"pf9J[ersf^  ^iujnen];»aclx  thi^,  animal  has  xeceived  the  per- 
haps mofftappBOpnafie  juniiesf  QrmtbmynthUi  ParmhxHs,  Under 
this  title  flkrah^tdmy  of  the  head'  ha$  been  investigated  with 
much^  'acCQffacy'\t>]r  Mr*  £v«fiard.  Homtf.  in  the  PtBtofopiucal 
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Transaftiona^  He  has' there  pr6tcd ," that  the  rtrtlcifegfWi^^ 
bWce  to  Ibc  bill  of  the  duck  is  only 'aiVe!«effiitl'ffelt5re'.*  The 
apparent  beak  beins^^  in  fa6l,  an  extension  of  the' bones  of  bofti 
the  uj^per  and  under  jawi  covered  ivith  a 'fhlcK'nkhi  t^ifilnirtirig 
ip  Ajk^ind  -pf  lk>-  The  cxtii\sioBl  of*  t'he  t)o>^e  of  the  lipjf)^^^^ 
jDsve^i jTQOin  also  for  an  enlarged  structure  6f  Wst  organ  of  smetit 
.^hic^  in  this  .animal  is  very  com'pUcateidj  ^d  ptobibi/  irtlbs^ 
„viw)tt9  it5  peculiar  mode  of  life.*      *  ' 

«.    The  ,8trudure  of  this  animal  is  sufHciehtly  Oiarkedlf  to  exal^ 
us  to  form  some  ]<«ob.able  conje£lur<s  relatire  to  its  modes'^ 
f  e|li&t,epc€*  .  Its  food  is  most  Ukety  worms,  an^  the  lafva  bf  $tt- 
,,8e6ts  <:xis:ing  anaong  mud^  as  the  common  mOli?  i^ known  ta 
,sj:|b|w&t  on  the  same  matters  which  it  finds  amon^  ^^  r^oHti 
^plaAts*.     The  membrane  extending  beyond  the  Claws  of  H3ie 
.,  fpjre.fcct,  which  i\  probably  pofsefes  som6  power  ofocda- 
...i^onal^y  jetrav^Hng,    is  evidently  calculated  to  fsLcArta.^-  Its 
^,,prf|;refs.  tjirpugh  water ;  and  the  sin  :ular  (hield  tliat  «xtttidi 
..  fr<^(n  the  rpqt  o/  the  bill  appears  to  be  formed  it\  order  to  ]pite- 
, vent. thp  fine  fur  o|*that  part  from  being  injured,  ^Vcn  f^fciWy 
fjbrusr  into  sand  or  gravel  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.     Tfiefuf  iias 
.   a  pocvU^  o^ly  appearance  on  it^  surface,  probably  teptthli^^of 
.."MSater*      ,  .  ,  '  ■  '' 

^, ,  Jn  common  with  the  other  animals  of  New  Southi  Wdfes, 
yrhich,  as  well  as  the  plants,  are  distinguished  by  some  peeu- 
liari^ies  of  s^ruifrure,  differing  from  those  of  every  other  part  of 
t^e  wojlfiy  thi$>  creature  has  a  singular  strength  of  tail,  ^vlhich, 

*  in  order  to  rescue  tbtf  atile  from  that  naiverMl  it4te  of  unmerited 
persecution  which  it  has  universally  iiadergonc  in  this  country,  founded  os 
the  erroneout  opinion  of  its  dettroyinf  (he -roots  of  vc^etahksIvJL  aia  happy 
to  be  able  to  add  the  following  testimony  re9pe<Ettng  the  real  nature  of  ict 
food,  to  the  iir$eiiiua&  eisay  by  £»  Jones,  Bftq»irt»#/v.Fiintshhe,  published 
in  the  I9ch  vol.  of  the  'I  ransadlicns  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  friend  of 
mine  krpt  a  mole  for  ievertl  months  'm  the  boctomi  of  a  v^f^el^ hovered 
wjih  mofi,  axid  this  little  amtna),  so  timid  and  afay  in  its  aatMia^  ttaiej 
giadaally  became  so  came  aft  to  come  forth  at  a  cail  to  reeeive  its  food| 
Which  invariably  consisted  of  earth  worms  and  skigs.  Ita  farourite  prey, 
\p  a  state  of  nature,  appears  to  be  the  taivft  of  the  cack«ikB0ei|  cbir  uncon* 
qucrabls  enrniy  of  all  t'oliage.  The  meant  employed; ^y  nature  to  mamtaio 
the  due  equilibrium  of  created  being's  are  idaiirable:»  and  the  iatufereace 
of  man  does  harm  at  leaft  at  fre^enely  at  good.'  The  .mole  ott^ht  to  be 
cheiUhed  and  protcAed  as  the  great  dtatroyer  o^tlusa,  wsbvm^  aad  fater- 
pillars,  those  eoemles  6f  vegeiatioj)|  iasiead  of  bcinf  perM«ote4  and 
dfituoyed  ai  it  i»  at  preaoit*  ^ .    « 
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6)ce>tb9t  of  the  t^aQgar<7o,  appears  rather  an  extension  of  the 
ffiife  thafi  ai^t appendage  to  the  body.  ,  This  peculiarity  ap^ri 
to  have  induced  ,Pr.  ^lumenbach  tp  clafs  it  with  Xtit  otter,  bDt 
sii.AUJt^atheJr  habiu.ir  closclx  resembles  th^'raole'.  ''  *"  ' "^^''* 
■/  No  appeaiaoce  of  inamfn|e  having  been  discovered  in  an^^s^*^ 
cio^icn  Jtiithcitp  .l^rovight  ^o  this  country,  has  induced  someni^ 
toralists  to  coxii^ure  that  it  resembles  the  featherdl  race  ill 
being  oviparous,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  its  bill.  Bttt  ?t 
is  jaore  probable  that  the  parents  employ  this  organ  in  tlie  sanie 
ipanncr  as  birds,  to  ripply  their  young  with  the  food  reqxdsite 
in  the  earlier  atage^  of  their  existence.  ' ' 

The.  various  specimens  of  this  animal,  wlikh  have  fe^cl^^d 
Ihia  country,  being  of  different  sizes,  render  it  impoftibl^  at 
pTfae;!];  to  determine  its  natural  magnitude.  The  individual,* 
from. which  this  cut  is  taken,  is  eighteen  inches'  long,  otit  %« 
•have  seen  sonv  exceeding  two  feet.  We  have  no'hbsit&tibn  in 

•    '      '        '  '      *  *  ■v.  'I  ■       • 

W9^vajg3  that  this  representation  is  the  most  faithful  that  nks'^et 
been,  published  in  this  country.  Although  it  be  takeii  froitf^a 
^me  ^pccijgaen  that  Bo^lor  Shaw's  print  is  engraved  from;  it 

;  wsis  at  that  time  little  better  than  a  dried  skin^  which  has  siritei 

^  h^the  ingenious  exertions  of  Mr.  Dobson^  an  amateur  of  ^na- 
tural history,  been  extended,  its  various  parts  brOYTgliv  imt 
an^/pr^^c^cl  %q  ^s  to  resemble  life.     In  this  state  it %'iK>w 

.  lA,  the  pofsefsion   oi  Dr.  Buchan,  of  Store-street,  Bedibrd- 

.  square* 

|t  is  almost  needlefs  to  add,  how  well  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood,  in  its  present  improved  state,  Is  calculated  for  giving  a 

'  fkTthful  represeiitfttkm  of  sudrtubjc^.' 

>«■■      iXa      I       I      ^     iN»»«l  l[    I  I  I    I    ^  I      11    ■         I|      I.      w      .        ■  11 
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-  O^'the  dose  of  jiIia  present  volume  I  find  it  neceisary  to  apologise  to 
my  headers  for  a  small  dcviiation  trom  the  pUn  I  wislicU.to  b<ivc  pursued; 
but  which,  for  the  rotsons  i  sh«U  stale,  1  fioU  it  cAp^dicnt  to  cTcpart  from 
on  th«  ptesent  occasion. 

W^fi  I  had  it  in  contempUtioa  to  commence  thi$  workj  two  dis- 
Mcoaragiog  tircmmtances  occurred  chat  made  rne  he:)iiate  respt^cung  it. 
'TheArstwasytbatt-as  ihiMi  <leteimin(;d  .in  my.  own  mind  not  to  allow 
' \ttY  oonsidiratidn  whntcvor  to  induce  mc  t^  wr^tc  ;n  it  a  single  line  that 
1  ^iit-notconcttiw  might  be  u^tai  in  one  respect  or  other  to  thiit  clafs  of 
leaders  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  intended,  and  at  the  !>arne  time  to  he 
equally  free  in  condemning  whatever  sho^ild, appear  to  nic  to  have  a  per. 
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Aicioiu  tendency  upon  the  public  mind,  ^egar^fs  of  what  ^ixBrter  m 
it-o^ht  come  froi^  |\m  A^id  tbst  a  mbdedf  writing  that  so  Ktde 
actrt>med  with  the  general  practice' might  obtain  so  Kttle  fkvoiir  with  the 
pi4)|ip.9f  |o-lrttttx^4  ttt«.«ittnlic«>>..andi<ndfer  ihe  ^n  i^rtiverfor 
thongh  a  sapsf^^^  fe<;n9tifin  to  the  mhid>  laiher  than  jKcattfaiy  etno^' 
liimeut,  was  ^  gratification  1  badehiefiy  invidw/  ycft  I  Wai  nM  i^M^', 
prudent  as  not  to  ^.awaititbatjitiB  iailninifiiai^»WMh«ee£HHyl.  l^t 
regard  to  this  parufiM)sgr,.ih^cKjbsme  mdakgenoe^the  frublic/o^  Whiii^/' 
frbm  former  observaiiod  and  eiqperieiice^  iniMdt^^  l^SUH*d^iDMe^yefhA^^ 
soon  removed  aii  aoaielysr«ul  \  hatv  noWHht  tttitfilbtffln  fteltoj^y  ^ 
know*  that  where. ch^.  jivihlic  are-aatisficd  «if  upri$htttef^  of  ihmitibil] 
alone,  everv  ^fsible  indu^stnCa  in  le^id^to  Ofiier  tkrfrMlaVfSfttf' tti^^ 
griuxted  ^tjh  a  e»gRL  «heerf«i  aUorkyihttvis^coi^  be  <leHuBoM. '  JM(^ 
own  cwnplc  if-  a.f|uiiK:u)ast«Bd  ttribiiig  prM>r  «f  thi»-fis^;  ^MfHSkl 
proud  to  bave  this  opppr«Mniir^  atatiog  it^  that  ft  Mtty  throve' a'vtitttifl^'^ 
tobthers  to.fol^w  an  eimaple/lbat'.aiaytb0>s»ef8ilf  sttitofbf  aiif  wef,' 
L   Toibe  bonflitis  thtmosi  natnfil  prbD^iiisicT  in  the  €0- 
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first  'oraU  ti'uth^iriM  Mnmlfti^^'^^f'^^*^  ooiM^bfliyfliibUgU 
inattention  that  they  would  casually  deviate  £ro^  it.      '  .-.f-.i 

The  other  particular  that  nadr  me  hcs'itatrt  abmlt  Mgsghf^il^k  beiH 
odicat  un4uta](ing,  wfu  (be  4ear^thaia  v^oilB'Caadbfcttklby <iii6,  ^-^miMtt ' ' 
the  bu&4e  of  tr»awr>Aons  wiib  other  men  is  the  honest  ahnty^ci^^' ' 
mieht  be  so  ncgieqt«4  in  the  cxeciakivtt  departmetltti-  Wh^ft  ijiMffidietfM^' ' 
tirdy  to  others  (especially  to  HUB  IpvIu  I  .kiiMrmad  bbHi^liV'tbe'  ^MWH  - .' 
practice  of  ti^u^cting  busmefr  with  irngular  and  busflin^  ^pti^tml^t^ 
it  mi^ht  not  obtain  Ibai  d^rse  of  aUiamioa  which  i  IM«#  i^a^^6iie«s%^  '^' 
ibr.ray  own  <)uiet.    Tbes&eonsiderattons^  after  )iesiutinj^1oh|^y;iil(|lilM 
me  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  woric  which,  by  maktnc  it  have  yiiecbhiiibffui: '  "* 
with  the  transactions  of  the  day«  migkit  admit  of  its  b«in|f  {SrnitetfVi  tifB?ttH 
beipre  as  easily  as  on  the  vary  d^  of  palficatMtV;  ^aitd^i^tHMf  l<()^  ;| 
mujled  wkh.a  lespectablie  printer,!  )Of  whole «dispQ«ition«  1  entertili^  V '  * 
very  favourable  9pinion>  .and  communicated  to  him-itvfHe^elestre^  -R^v '"i' 
ner  j[  was  able  my. feelings  and  my  washes  in^ftgardl^tblhiy^lHlf^iiiptAa^^''^ 
atfd  iinding  tbat  bis  opinion  coincided  eotirdy  withfftfne}'  ^dtPdnly-lh*^   ^ 
regafd  to  the  ^practicability  of  the  plan  I  proposed)  hut  aliMf  <«he'|^t't(#i^-^'''^ 
veniency  it  would  afiord  to  himself  tn  particular^  I  was  at  1fisi4n^<^'  ^> 
to  begin  the  work.    But  1  nvw  find  that  it  ha»  baeii  lmpb<«ril»te- 16  g^t  }t' '  '^ 
executed  ?^tt«ir  the  manner  J  had-hopcdi    .Feeling  riiyit\(^^^Xii''^1^^SM''^''^ 
to  a  perpetual  and  irritating  baiaismentv  and  liable  to  th\e  tttrbatara^''  "* 
of  being  neglectful  of  my  eii«i«eiaeAtS|  and^diwaspeotftll  Wtt$m^  ^^!^',.^ 
have  n^erited*  at  my  han4*  on  every  oocasion^  tM  atfnOst  fMlsihl^  d 
of  attention,  Icame  at4ength.«»fliett)lutioiiio^id}st$omiiitiM|^'tb^' 


wit1v,much  hesitation  and  reluctanCri  i  own^  piidfailiMl^tl^iMllf  td^mi^  ^  ' 
it  once  more.  Anqther.yearhasfiowelRpfedr«i«l>«Mflg8  coWtlhui^iik'wy' '*^  ' 
same  state  In  regard  v>  thia  -partioular  as:  h^iott*  TI»iS?t!iitttiife««tft6iii}^^^'*' 
and  chained,  a^.j^tworoy  to  ibr^oar^.  so  as  to  be  debatWi  •  iXit  ■'timeM^^  * '. 
every  necefsary  relaxation*.  I  shall*trast  that  none  of  Mif'fyierlPhw  ^^^ 
accuse  me  of  levity,  pt,  the  smaieso  dMsespeet'  M 'lhe«t4,''<«Hie4('^I'"'  '^ 
announce  to  them  that  the  work  fe  to  be  fth-  the  pMMMt'  IKk^dqMMedl"  ^ 
And,' as  1  think  it  is  by  i«>  steans  ptobaMaMtfMt  l'!mtA'««'ie^ 
able  t9  deyise  armajgKments  that  wiUt  be  rattciMf 't«  ytt^tm:  (M  if^  ^ 
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cwrence  d  aimiiv  4i«nctioiM,  I  faaye^wtewrottitd  90  ny  eooduct  nte^ ; 
tecs.jM  to  bfiog  ^v«fy  ta^tct  of  impdntnca  to  *  gencrd  dose  ia  this 
volgkmc  Uutt  iM«  bef^>io>  isc  dteuiaed.  -  It  behotes  me>  bowtYer»  ct  the 
Hnac  time  to  ij^Mcy^  UMK.it  teeois  to  me  in  no  wav  surpiBini;'  if  mdi 
who  have  bceQ  loquitloii^  to  mcumsx  hmuO^  in  t  oostle  of  confusioii) 
-oA.^pccHU^t  oC  <iefajige|x»pi»  fM^cetiiig  eopy,  tad  otfeer  eiTcamitances  of' 
Vm  <ori,  aiiovii4  aoctb^ •blo'to iicel to  1  stiong dcgitoe the  extmne  on- 
pIcaJ^nmeTs  tbft  »n««i  ^omoimtlir  denogemoibti  in  tbemindsof  bthen.  '^ 
Fpi;  my  oiyn  pRit,  how^vcr^  ihtit  I  haw  iSt  ia  tasvong  t  degree^  tbat  I  ' 
«Q9  .gonscAAus  tho  v«fy:  ttfifi»jinei»  of  thfl»  sonwiion^  Ins  ^reathf  dfmk 
nUixc^  the  value  oC  Hieiwonk;<nor  oould  M/'pecunifatf  graiificaidbn  bo 
deemed  iy  m&  «a  >^io|r  ioet-  a«  an  qioivikfll  4ftr  Hr    Tha«  have  mV  ' 
readers  bad  rqa<4)n  *Mt  ooivplnm  of  a  bianbli  of  <iOMl4itUMis  ^  nk,  wh^ 
in  tru(b  th^siB  ddooo.atoflr  itom  catittt  thot'  I  coaid  not  ffftivdat.    I"^ 
judged  it  oecel^t^  tojioto'  thia  ckoooMmce  ^m^ni/ftA  an  apology  ttx  .. 
seeming  oesle^tt-vfln^  ^caaabaedblHM'cttM^  Mi  aa'&r'aa  nspectei 
nr,  was  unfounded.  »•  a. .  ?^    .  ,  ..    .-j'-  ^ 

U  js  im^ofifiUe  /or  me  to  find  worda  to-«»prHb^  tten'  forcible  enongk 
m^udr tl;i# seniiiiKnia ol  f««poQt i fiBel^lbr^fe«totilWed»nf eattiaordi- 
nary  lodujgeace  oPmy  kind  n-adwi  forthe  deloet9'(M  mitteroas,  rhnugb 
censMniy  wuotcndonal)  in  Hiete  tolaate.  I'mh  ever  feel  a  plMii|^  ''\ 
.aens^fpn  in  ibo<r9«oiiecttQO^  il;  anti  dwkl  ne^or  eease  to  repcc  duvc 
I  h^ve.thus  been  diqpnvcd  lof  aiBtuRaiioKiwlMkili  I  eottid  havetontinuetf  .' 
«o  taJcc  deligfatf  u  looir  «».fehe*foiad^wia  OtpSblff  of-  itt  ^snal  eacerdons; 
on^feax  IshaU  ibufi  asoapeirlhat  of  oontintting  tbe'csertion  after  the 
pow^bftd  failed.        •    .  I  .   :  '   -  * 

,  X>urms  (^  reUxMion  that!  f hall  thnt  obtabi,  I  do^bot,  faowetery  pn^  ' 
pose  IP  remain  eqiiioly  idkv  'Whilohtalihiff  prfSerWd,  it  is  tbae  ddty  6f 
eve(y  bJaman  beii^  to  employ  thatlieilcb  to*  the  bc#t  of  his  abiHticiS  in 
some  u^fui  undecM^lungi.aiid  tothiB  miotic  Is  Miy  w^sh  ever  to  adhei}&' 
liieii^  U  one  subi«cct|»t  tea  4br»a  long  period  oF  yelM  ateracted-nty  Hdb 
iice,ifi.a  yety  particubi?.d^;fe6i  and  which  docs  not  yrt  seem  to  have  bb- 
cained  su^h.  accurate  cbiddlitMnaf  its  imponante  ivqutrcs,  that  is,  the 
MyttfiV  ^  iesislntietb,  or  civU  poktytt  thM  aftoll  bi  the  te»i  adcutoi^  to 
fromol^  (Unnesiicfukdiy  mmm^  ikt  gf^ai  Mf  <if  tht  pe9ple,  to  guark 
jfgaiHsl  internal  itfoaiimtsff  €i,vU  dutntbanut  coul  TevokUwns,  and  to 
avQtd^vtars  wUhfyrtigfiMaimt  end  the'ttinuim  kUafertnee  wUk  exttrmt 
polUios^  U  a  system -ot  iepaiaticM  and  yettiwtat  can  be  pointed  out 
tbac^b^O' those  na^uofri  lendertcica*  it  would  eert^ittly  be  a  disogivtry  wdf 
deserving  the  attennon  of  tniokind*  The  s^bjoci  kiaa  so  often  attracted 
my  tiotiCei  a$..(q:indi|Qe  mr  to  be  sdiisfied  that  the  obfect  H  physically 
attainabk^  nof.  j>y  meani)  ofnjiiobitiani and  dcatrM^v^  eonvulsionSy  but' 
by  the  gentler.  iniloeiMje.of  fCfgulatians  that  have  a  ^lent  tendcti^y  to  ope. 
rate  oppn i^e-i^eai^ntiAtMfi^oai^  ahd tbiv toinfliienee the actiona  And 
habitude*  of  men.  The  preaou  oiiical'state  Of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
unfortunau:  situation  4)f  Ell  the*  odier  nations -in 'Europe,  who,  bypur-* 
suing  too  long  a  ay^em  that  fans  a  very  difftrent  tendency  from  the  above, 
has  Ipd  mcof  iatcaariously  to  chink  of  that  subject  tntich  ofkener  tfaau' 
formerly;  ^pd  chormoie  rthinJaof  it,  tbe  more  I  tm  convinced  of  the 
utility^  ii  not  the  necotwiiiyi  «tif  the  disqotsidon  announced  abov^.  It  H 
my  iutcotioOf  f|ben>  to  em|>^  the  leisure  that  I  shall  thus  obtain  in  col- 
lecting; .  fa^^  r««pectifi8^ (tbfti  aidbiflct^: and  in  «o ' artftnging'  thetn  that,  In 
case  of  death  happening  before  they  can  be  published,  some  use  may  bo 
made  of  them  by  others.  As  I  consider  all  speculations  on  legislation  or 
govemmem,  that  do  not  rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  authentic  facts^  as 
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•^n,  ddusite,  fi^  dangepouc,  I  ilnU  par^ependmoe  on  no  taaaeiS^ 
that  does  not  reif  vipon  vrdi  auttatnticated  Atts ;  m^  bDsineft,  then,  wM 
be  to  search  out  these  facts  with  care,  with  a  vievr  to  avail  myself  of  life 
lights  that  these  shall  suggest.    A  patnful  attendoo  fortieaity  Slty  jtml^ 
pist  to  the  important  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Bmainy  independnic 
«f  historical  researches,  lias  thrown  a  great  (feai  of  light  upon  Che  sobjeff 
I  have  contemplated ;  nor  will  it  perhaps  be  neceOMirf  lor  tne  here  to  t^ 
mjf  attentive  readers^  that  tiiuch  must  depend  upon  the  ^cherishiiig  a  tpirk 
or  agHculture  and  u  taste  for  rural  emplojrmcnts,  withMt  whioh  the  ft»- 
«uent  recurrence  of  scarcity  must  inevitably  lead  to  internal  diatorfaaneei^  4. 
loieign  contentions,  and  fihal  depopuhtfon  atid  debffity.  _  JBIfcftftffl   - 
I  am  now  but  too  well  acquainted  vrtth  th«  enaaes  6f  tlieae  Hm 
here^  there  are  still  some  estaMished  fectt  which  provci  jpfaietically,  tMb 
power  of  resisting,  under  certain  ciicumstaocen,  the  insnence  of  thear  '' 
evils;  but  the  circumttances  which  have  thoft  opersHd  are  net  ai  ytit  ' 
sufficiently  known  to  me.    To  obtain  this  infomMtion  sa mfttft'  Wl(nced# 
]  can  be  satisfied  with  no  infomiation  but  that  wh?ch  it  derived  upon  the 
ipbt.    It  is  then  my  intention,  if  the  peace  that  all  Corope  fo  iiMich  re* 
4}uires  shall  be  established,  to  e^o  over  tc^  the  Nethertaik^,  (Sieffc  to  siiifl^* 
^e  agriculture  of  that  fine  district  among  the  people  <tberaaelves  wHfr 
practice  it';  there  to  examine  their  history,  lews,  dvfl  tetiMfbfy  nrf 
customs,  by  means  of  which,  when  jointly  compared  wkfiearti  odie^ 
and  enlightened  by  those  minute  circumstances  in  comcnoir  fifcr  that  ne^dr  ' 
Imd  their  way  into  books,  I  think  it  is  not  impofsible  but  I  may  at  lengA 
jtttain  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  ofie  fictthet  «OiltndlMs  tht  e«pew 
ricnce  of  all  other  nation^ :  for,  in  as  6ir  as  I  know,  Belgium  is  the  Ofil)r 
country  on  the  globe  in  which  commerce,  nloiuftwtarea,  and  agriottfttti«i»  * 
have  been  all  three  carried  to  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  perfecHbn,  and  ift 
Which  agriculture  has  continued  to  prosper  with  ttimbatiitg  Ittstie  ^ 
many  centuries  together.    This  is  -a  singular  afid  solitary  fkct  Ih  ttie  Mik 
iory  of  nations ;  and,  if  the  causes  of  it  can  be  distinctly  ascertained^  It 
Will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  disquisitioffs  that  halK  ever  been  M^ 
vestigated*    Pains  and  attention  at  least  shall  not  be  warning  on  w^ 
part;  for  I  shall  prbsecute  it  cmt  amore.    If  this  fact  can  be  ascertained 
a  subsequent  excuision  through  France,  Spalft,  and  Ittly}  Ipjr  exhOiitlflK- 
«.  striking  contrast,  would  throw  farther  lights  upon  the  subject^  by  pthjt 
ing  out  perhaps  a  variety  of  imprudencies  that  wiMtom  oaght  tfr-Jbtn. 

Such  are  the  ideas  with  v^hich  I  at  present  amuse  myself;  but 
tfaer  I  shall  be  permitted  to  accomplish  this  tasky  will  dtpead 
cumstances  that  I  cannot  at  present  ascertain. 
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A»ftiiD»i9,  kccomt  of  the  surprising 
improTCXDcntf   ux  a^culmce   therc^ 
457. 
Aovcia^  its  ufcs  in  fencuif«  567* 
J^MfcU^  fiOBcludiiigy,  U»  the  readers  of 

thift.^fraikirMio 
Addles  to  the  dergy,  a  serious  oae  on 

the  sttl^iett  o(  tytfaib'^o^. 
Advcfhty  natv^  ii  tJiaL  6la£i  oju  words, 

80. 
AoRfom  fliuds  coBvertecl  iate  solids^  in* 

stances  of^  330* 
A(|ective«y  nature  otthat  dafs  of  words, 

j|eot«^  Mr.  his-  obsayations  00  Kang- 

■Ry**8  will,  187. 
A^rlcol^  his  queries  lespccting  a  faim^ 

A41  — answers  to  by  the  Editor,  344. 
Agricultnre,  the  pro&s  in  it  lefs  than  in 

Qtber  businefses^  consequences  of  it, 

454. 
AgEicwkure  .of  Scotland^  the  flourishing 
'  fUte.of  owing  to  Che  absence  of  tythe. 


AfricultuK,  cautions  cespecting  experts 

ments  in,  381. 
Alder  sbootSy  uses  of  the  pith  in  them, 

AHba,  notices  of,  s  1 2. 
Alphabetic  mode  of  writing  characterised 
and  distinguished  from  the  symbolic. 

Anecdote,  an  electioneering  one,  133. 
Annipca.  and-piBbca  to  words,  their 

uses,  lOB. 
Anti(|iutT  of  tythe  does  not  free  them 

Drora  tne  power  of  parliament,  439. 
Apology  to  the  readers  for  the  disconti- 
nuing of  this  work,  565, 
Aiabic  numerals  a  discovery  of  late  date, 
'    6— «  kind  of  symbolic  writing  of  oni- 

▼enal  application  that  is  understood  by 

all  nations,  11. 
Arbuthqot,  Mr.  hiscniioiis  ssa  baths  and 

fish  ponds,  524. 
j^jiindinaoeous  plants,  beautiful  economy 

of  nature  for  strengthening  their  stalks, 

145. 

^inric  foCTnabfgpw>mmnit^jBinafhsop> 
fB7, 
Voft.  I, 


Ayeen  Altbery,  extracts  fioit^  01 » di- 
rections for  the  viceroy,  61-^  the  go* 
neral,  60  —the  judges,  07 — i)ie  super- 
intendant  of  police,  08— ^the^  collector 
of  tlie  revenues,  i2i«-the  adcountanc 
general^  128—- the  treasure/,  190. 

fiagdad,  account  of  by  Aivitr,  as. 

Baltic,  a  herring  ^Afy  there  In  fomer 

.  times,  517.  .  ' 

Baths,  s^,  a  di^overy  of  a  nenf  and  ele- 
gant sort,  524. 

QL^crop,  directipas  f^  cuItiTatlng  i^ 
200 — iC8  straw  a  nourishing  food  fot 
horses,  391.  1 

Bedford,  duke  of,  notices  respecting  him, 
53g. 

Berwickshire,  a  fwa.  in  great  improve* 
ment  on  it,  458.  .     ^ 

boarding  spbools,  the  defects,  of  these 
fashionable  seqi&inaries,  408,^ 

Breakfast  in  Scotland,  a  rural  <'*^^  ^ 
scribed,  202. 

Breeds  of  herrings  dif^rent,  507. 

Broom-loch,  its  herring  hshcry^  517. 

Bruct,  K.  Robert,  his  intorview  with 
Wallace,  105. 

C. 

Carron  iron  works,  account  of,  loa. 
Qjusc^i  Stirling,  account  of,  108. 
Castle  Campbell,  a  singular  femain  of 

the  baronial  stite  fiescribfd,  21 7* 
Cattle,   a  batde  amppg,  a  remarkable 

trait  in  the  natunl-history  of  that  sni- 

mal,  408. 
Caulc,  inquiries  respecting  them,  liKH* 

answers  to  ditto,  201. 
Cave  3tck,  his  treati^  oft  the  symbolic 

character  mentioned,  3 10-. 
Causes  of  the.  partiality  for  short  leases, 

54. 

Changes  in  the  scare  of  a  oountry,  though 
imperoeptible  as  they  occur,  become 
in  time  the  ca«dK  of  great  national  de- 
langemenis,    particularly   illustrated, 

42. 

Charaoter,  by  a.  lady,  896* 
Chiiiai  "a  beautiful  specimett  of  .die-sim- 
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pticity  of  manners  and  mad  govern- j  Clvsy  of  Scpdand^  their  chaw^ 


ment  in  that  country,  100. 
Ch^x£se»  nation?J  prejudices  of,  ifii 
Chinese  mode  of.  writing  of  the  syn^bolic 
kind,  1 8 — the  verbal  language  of  China 
often    confounded  with  the   written 
iangudse,   19— absurdities  propagated 
resp::^  Liijg  that  language  refuted.  19. 
Cinciuaatus,  his  small  patrimony,  555. 
Clayey  soils,  observations  on  the  means 
of  ameliorating  them,    244— general 
maxims   respecting  them,    1st.  they 
"cahnot  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
when  i^  a  ptatc  of  ppverty,  245*-2nd. 
•  *  the  grafs  on  such  a  soil  wbei>  poor 
.grows  worse.  243— 8d.  when  deepened, 
and  enriched  they  can  be  condnued  in 
culture  or  grafs  with  profit  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  .time,  246— great  cx- 
pence  must  be  incurred  in  cultivating 
tl^em,  247— the  drawng  of  tythe  an 
'  obstruction  to  such  cultivation,  249 — 
hurtful  effects  that  result  from  tliin-. 
BCfs  of  soil,  251 — ^beneficial  effects  of 
deepening  it,  252— necefsity  of  deep- 
ening the  soil,    255— directions  for 
doing  it,  250 — ^lime,  as  a  nxanure,  di- 
rections for  applying  it,  258— quantity 
of  lime  required,  259 — ^the  application 
of  a  roller  for  reducing  the  clods,  382 
•'  directions  for  laying  the  ridges,  383 
'     —a  particular  kind  of  narrow  ridge, 
'  liow  to  be  made,  ^84 — ploughing,  the 
Efscx  mode  described,  885— objections 
^to^St,  8 BO— how  it  maybe  best  per- 
formed, 380— deep  ploughing  not  nc- 
ce(tory>  888'--crops  best  suited  to  that 
«0il,88«— dunging,  quantity  necefsary, 
*    389 — drill  to  be  drawn  by  the  plough, 
800— -bean  forage  nourtshing  food  for 
horses,  391 — wheat  drilled,  though 
SiniHaur  to  a  broad  oast  crop,  399-^ 
^tirpating  couch  gtafs,  how  to  be 
-doiie,  398— ^different  horseshoed  *rops 
'  that  may  be  adopted,  394-^^1  second 

•  deepening  of  the  soil,  when  necefsary, 
to  be  repeated,  895— to  be  still  farther 

'    deepened  before  it  can  be  laid  into 

"l^rmaftent  grafs  soy— addition^!  6b- 

'  •servfttions'  oA,  540--on  thfe  mewi^  of 

-cMdiattttig>  cou(4ti  fterrtthdtti,  544— 

cm  laying:  sttch  fields  do^n-  to 'grafs 

•  '•  %\nA'  girihal'  utttnfegertent  ofj '  5i48— 

ftOoh-ioiU"  cannot  carry  grafs  of  the 

vffefet  <|ii!l}it5r  aDle(^  it  Has  been  kept 

long  In  filiage,  548— clover,  broad, 

flNottld  trtly  be  kept  fer  one7cftr,  -"^o 

•^temporary  gmfs  Adds  necefsary,  Sbi 

v*a*pcrmaftfftt  grafs  fheoiltim&te'  ol)5ect 

o»  be  feilmed  at,  553— ffHe  i«st  popn- 

,  Ifltion-  E  country  in  this  state  cotild 

«ttiitain,  5&*— thtf  srtiaM  Y'atrhii^ny  tf 


Clergy,  the  influence  of  iri  Ei|gJ^4^ 
minished  in  consequence  of  tythclawt, 

.    490.  ^  ^    -T 

Cpnversation,  an'^efsa'y  on,  401— causes 
of  the  imperfections pf  it^A^^-^rr^it^V^ 
of  modem  education  resp^qting  maloi, 
4,00— ^d  fcflsial^  408— ,haw  these, 
defects  may  he  ^enipdied,  aIO^sk^^' 
ing,  in  what  way  i^  teOds^tfO)  un9rf)ve 
thetaleniforcQav^rsaiion,,4l2.  :  ^i   \ 

Com,  a  table  of  ^e»c?4><Mi}>.*iw4^invoKts 
for  thp  last  ceptyi^y,  S64.1  j  ■  /,  .  .h 

Corn  laws,  t"heii;  tcrid^y  op,;^cultw« 
stated,  48.  .   ,    .         •; 

Correspondent^  tO<  240*.. .  -    » ' , ' 

Couch  grafs, ' mode  of  cultivating  clayefj 
,  sojls  so  as  (o.prcvefit  its  increase,  393; 
— diiecupns,  fof   fii%  doirpaiins  it, 
544.'  ''  ,..    ,        : 

Crack  of  the  .herring >  singular  ph^*, 
nomenon  rcspcctingihat ftsh  so Cfi^^d, 

520.     .  '      «/ 


Crops  best  adapted.tq  ^f^j^J^  ^A^  ft^S* 


.^^ 


D. 


Death  of  tht  duk,e  M  ffl^w^y  «« 
539. 

Debasement  of  money,  notices  of,  308. 

Decrease  in  the  valufe  of  money,  its  ef- 
fects on  rural  operations,  4.4.        ^ 

Dee  river,  singular  ^rogrdsion  0^' W^ 
observed  in  it,  4*21. 

Deepening  of  clayey  soUS|^ncccfsitjf  6f» 

Despotic  governments  charalc*teriSca,^^3u 
DeviPs-liridt^'oVct  a  trcniSid6\isch^fli, 

207.        ^  .    ^^\    ... 

Dcvort,'ttte'fATlsf  of  desdrnjed,' 20o:" -^ ;   '  \ 
DiaiAianOus  fluids  tdmertcd  into  onJttjtxt' 

s5lds,sso.'     "'    •       '  '•■■     ^'"^  , 
Dictionary  fot  fhc''s>%ibt)TiC  ehitactcf, 

excdlency  that  it  must  pofscfc,  109t- 
'    a  proposaTfor  felftln^  it  d6nc  by  sub.i 

grtrptlori,  3T2".  ' 

Difficulties 'thfl?t  3tttt^tf^^if'Waa5\i^bf 

agrrcultxirt?,  Ii9«.     '■.-''  '-^- •••"-•''   ■ 
Dttotn'fe  cYsaV  oft  t^VbOrtittWSi^i*.  ''' 
DiVct^itit^  Of'^plahtff,  on  tJft,' 'rtsfetrteog 

staVtces,  i^rr— the  b^oboti  '^irtt'^ 
Afrita,  •  ]iU  ihrrfiert^c'  stie,'  t53i-l-fn- 
finite  minutenefs  of  motild,  ISS-^^'iihc 

'Idftgevtty  Of  ti^'fii%*  tofetrtstti!*  ii^toi' 
the  short  life  of  the  last,   iSfJ^illic 

'babbob-t^  dcic«^;^1f3i8ii4S^lc^^ 
geviiy,  i39«-^used  as  a  iftiMlWAcimd, 
Sondiment,  ^42^-^^  ^w6W*^Srft  ^ff 


.*  i:'.  Oit, 


hj  > 


spongy, ^*4.    -  «    H'"  ;^-^'''' 
,    uses  dcsfcribW/^,'  1*..  - . .  ^  •  .  "^  ^ 


t  ,NnD..E    X. 


l-^d 


I)uck-bil1ed  pl^typus^account of,  562. 

Dtett;,'  ^trtniity  'recjuircdL  for  ''?i*  clayey 

Beoriomy  of  iratiire,  sii^^ular  fespccting 
•  httrin^,  313. 

BttucAtion,  modem,  tfrc  deftcts  <5f,  iox. 

BAaeatton  ofr,  girfs,  irriport^nce  of  by 
««lfcO|^  r\piiclon,  14  ft. 

Ech  migrate  at  certain  Seasons,  421  — 

''  AsinguIaYph^omenonrespectin^thfcm 
described,  4!ii — tbey  descend  towhrds 
Wife  sea,  4M — a  mode  ot'  catchftig  them 
in  great  numbers^  426 — a  remark  re- 
^pccting  the  cjels'at  Loch-kchen,  427. 

Bt<id£ionecrmg  anecdote,  112. 

English  and  "ScotilsW  rtianlK,'  tables  of 
•tbcii'  respfebtivt'  value  at  different  pe- 
riods, agi*  ,  •  J 

fopWt  filu'bbrb's^'tnoimngof  that  phrase, 

Efsex,  Mr.  How^ctt's  ex^iggcrated  account , 
oti  qtioted  a'lid'cbmmentM  Upon,  266. 

Experimental  agricuitore,  hints  on,  280. 

Exports  and  imports 'Of  cornf  a  table  of, 
S6<i. 

£oiop«an  fattjoml,  theSr  prejcidices,  181. 


t. 


Falkifk,  notices  of  b^Viato^^,  ios. 
Farm,  queries  respecting,  241— answers, 

844, 
Farniiere  in  Scotland,  their  situation  de- 

scrt^^  446^     „         • 
Fi^malcs,  obecnratums  on  the  education 

*  of,  148. 

Females,  education  of,  defoctive,  40S, 
>>ncc,  an  excellent  kind  described,  557. 
Feiieldn  on  female  education,  146 — 203. 
Few,  1U1  ancient  mode  of  tenuce  so  call- 
ed, 2i(>. 
Fifcshifc  herring  ^^^'y>  ^^^-i 
Fishes  of  some  kincls  dcdv*  their  sustc- 

^^*ji9ftee,9lUea^- fNim  lffa^r,  ^26* 

Fishes,  reflections  on  tbic  naiuraUhistory 
of,  ^gl--^iQiij|Kvity  of,  322-r-thcir  food, 

..  394,-;r^liernngs,  derive  'their  food  di<- 
.-fOft^'j  fipia  ,w{iter,  a^aa-^oa-  the  .mi- 
gration of  fishes,..4l5 — of  the  salmon, 

■  ,fiL§"^«oof  ccis^  43a<— <iitto  of  .her- 
fin|^  .    ,    .  , . 

Fisl^.pQnd^<A,.pewvaod  valnable  sort, 

FU«f-4]^^wcr,  jtfjking  .fibsurdtties  in 

,  (be  conficr^^ioa  of  it,  74. 
^ujds^wi^a  iflfO  solids,  ^ao.    . 
I  ood  of  fishes,  inquiries  qonceinw^it, 
•M—- generally  can9i|vQrQU^.b*it  soinc] 

y^in^^dmvr  ^bciripofycQip  i^tfter.onilyto' 

'3i8— particuUriy^bflr^jWiff^^^?     • 


Forsyth,  Mr.  Knight's  account  of  fiis 
discdveries  respecting  fruil  trees  ex- 
amined, 525. 

Forth, 'Frith,  of  its  herrin*  fishery,  519. 

Ffagmfctit  of  verses,  humorous  critiqutf 


on,  371. 


\i 


Fruit-trees,  a  difference  in  opinion  re- 
specting thfni  hctwt-cTi  Mr;  Kni^t 
and.  Mr.  Forsyth  investigated,  525. 

G.      . 

Gender  of  nouns,  observations  on,  Q'f^ 
and  pronouns. 

Geological  observations  on  the  fbrolatibn 
'  of  soils,  221. 

Glen-devon,  its  rural  beauties  n6tic^, 
214'^tTic  agricultural  state  of  this  ru- 
ral district^  270. 

Gold,  a  grain  of  may  be  extended  20OO 
feet,  239.  ' 

Golden  pippin,  Mr.  Knight's 'opinion  re- 
specting that  tree  examined,  531. 

Gotheiiburgh  herring  fishery,  617. 

Governmetiis,  different  sorts  of  charjic* 
tcrised,  ISS, 

Grammatical  classification  of  words,  their 
nature  and  origin explnined,  84. 

Guicciardi- j's  account  of  thd  migration 
of  herrings  erroneous,  429— bis  Re- 
count of  their  appearance,' 51 5-rkins 
of,  521. 

Haddocks,  «  remarkable  circumfitaoce 
respecting  them,  506.       .     ,. 

Haddock,  its  reniarkable  docility,  634. 

Hamilton  of  Boihwelhaugh,  account  of» 
.103. 

Flerrings  derive  their  food  directly  from 
water,  334. 

Herrings,  o«  tbeir  migiaiiioqs»  428— the 
popular  account  of  detailed,  4ao*-*fQa- 
soas  for  thinking  it  ermneous,  439^*- 
coptiniiedt  <  30>-*tthey  do  not*  depart 
far  from  (beir  usual  bauAis^  S07'-^f^ 
Urant  l^eedi  pi  herringst ,  m>7  "^de- 
scribed by;  Mr.^  MacAonclI,  ^•Drnhis 
description  of  .their  progfef»  iaonta^n 
ca»es»  dO(H~geneial  notions-  o^ficecn- 
Jag  thtirvanouA  movefn«ntA».i949r- 
,they,broe4in  all  our'tewi  at  cfvery  aea- 
300,  bifir^k  withdiBws  il»elf  Crortv  tte 
shores  M  pir^icular  seasons^  goitig  to 

• .  the  bottom  in  ^-ep  water,  >^V-t4bty 
deposit  their  spawn  chie^y  in  deepwu- 
ter ,  5a  d^^wbecc  tb^oun^  fry  «m&  yK)- 

,  tectf4  frunii  ocber  M^^  •  ft^-rtiaey 
.  sometifiMS  '4e«cp!t  .a  st«Ai^ik  't<fitixely 
tbai  Uvpy  ti^vejong*  fr^qiMnt'^Jij  aod' 
come  to  others  where  tbtey  roro  mot 
bi;forG  kn9W9tt  •^l7rHE><ouccs  .of  <litfier» 
ent  kind».  ol  herriiygfy  ^lihTTfifUlA  Pf 


J    N    Df    E    X: 


Itst^uig  hening^y  peculi^Lrities  r^pect- 
ing  herrings  thus  discovered,  saa— 
play  of  the  berrings  described,  5^3. 

HowUtt,  Mr.  his  pamphlet  on  tythes 
examined,  ■346-*-^rscrts  that  th<;y  do 
«Qt  oUslruct  agriculture,  348 — his 
mind  under  a  partial  bias,  353^-his 
posiuon  contested  by  a  simple  state- 
ment, 356— this  position  proved  by 
Mr.  H*s  own  statement,  357 — parti- 
cularly wbon  the  clergy  are  concerned,  | 

. .  ^gh^iB  .  ^tftetn^t  respe<:ting  hops 
proved  to  be  fallacious,  30iO — a  t<^bie 
j4iowil|g  tfaeioccease  and  decrease  of 
.•corn  for, the  la*t  century,  ^64 — his  ac- 
count of  Efsex  quoted  and  commented 
vpon,  80<l— m^t^  laiui  has  been  con- 
.  v^rtod  into  grafs  from  corn  of  late 
years,  i08~-his  arguments  on  the  an- 
V  t^qmy  and  Ifgidity  of  tythes  /sKamtned^ 
.  438^— curious  quotation  by  examined, 


X. 


'f 


iCang-hy,  emperor  of  China,  Eis  wl]^ 

iQO^; 
Knight,  Mf«  his  ti«»tise  pn  fruit-tiees, 

obKivatiaas  mk»  >^« 
King  of  the  heoingft  des^bcd  by  Guicr 
ciaidini^sai. 

Language,  disquistionfi  on,  1 . 

Language,  the  clafstfication  df  woi^  in 

it,  84. 
Landed  proprietors  deprefsed,  cmses  of, 

33 — and  consequences  of,  54. 
Laws,  ir^udicious,   prejiudiqial  to  agxv- 

cutture,  44. 
Leases,  short,  causes  of  their  pievalency^ 

54, 

Legality  and   antiqhity  of  tythes   ex- 
amined,, 438.  ^ 
Levelling  hi^h  ridges,  slight  notices  of^ 

75. 


.«n4,«^WAC9  be  perverted,  444— the   Leicestershire,   deplorable    state   of  its 


*  ^ur>^hing«^te  qf  agriculture  in  Scot 
iind,  44G"^H:>wiiig,  to  the  absence  of 

,  f^tb^^  448«^pro6tf  on  agriculture  left 
than  in  other  businefs,  440 — destruc- 
tive 4:on«|ique»ces  of  it,  454^£nglish 
.  agriculture  has  much  declined  in  con- 
.  scquQpce  of   tythc, .  436-^surprising 

•  improvements  in  Aberdeenshire,  457 
;  —-and  Berwickshire,  438 — continued, 
.  ^.^B^'.^^stiSLCtion  of  straw  by  tythe, 
,  the  consequences  of  considered,  482 
.  ,f--rent.and  tythe  operate  difTcrently, 

4^0«-*lythe  the  cause  pf  p^rty  disputes, 

487«v-.it  affords  a  powerful  temptation 

,.  to,t)ie  clergy,  48j)^.^he  diiTcrcncc  be- 

^,  twcen  tijbe  clerical  influence  in  Scot- 
land and  England  stated,  4Q0 — ^a  se- 
■rious  addrefs  to  the  clergy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tythe,  504. 

ilieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  character- 
ised, 12. 

.Ilome-bred  herrings^  meaning  of  that 
phrase,  50^. 

I.      j/ 

Index  Indicatorius,  7 1— observatiooi  on 
.   (he  improvements  on  Snow-hill,  J 2 — 

IPIeetKlitch  ^nd  Bridge-street,  74— on 
'  levelling   rid^es»   75 — Mr.  Perkins's 

tractors,  ye. 
.j^mpprtation  of  com,  consequences  of, 

.w. 
Imports  and  exports  of  Com,  table  of, 

3d4. 
lAiprovements  jn  agriculture  about  Aber- 
deenshire surprising,  457— and  Ber- 
vvickshire,  45S. 
Jurisdiction  act  respecUog  Scotland,  the 
salutary  influences  of  It,  44i»    * 


agricuUufC,  860. 
Linlithgow,  account  6f  by  Viator,  lOf: 
UoUihs«w4ockb  the  ok  of  it  icave  it  i^ 

one  season,  495.    . 
Lime,  as  a  drefsing  for  dajrey  soils,  di^ 

lections  for  applying  it,  d58.  ' 

Literature,  benefits  it  would  derive  Grooi 
the  use  o^  the  symbolic  character,  129^ 
Loch-fine  herring-^firShery,  517- 
Lochnefs  salmon,  a  peculiarity  respect- 
ing them  noticed' and  accounted  for, 

410. 

London,  bints  fat  the  impgfceritet  ti^ 

79. 
London,  migrations  to  it  6pna  the  cob^ 

try,  causes  of,  4  59. 
Longevity  of  tome  kinds  oCfUics^sas.' 
Lothians,  state  of  ag^iculloK  in,  11«^ 
Lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  Scodaarft 

an  interesting  account  of  tbeix.pieaent 

state. 

M. 

Macdonell,  Mr.  his  inteigrtiiy  eteentft 
of  the  different  bneeds  of  hetitegs, '  iot 
—and  their  various  moventeifts,  50f . 

Miilf^,  the  education  of,  ttefeoaor,  Mtf. 

Man,,  the  Isle  of,  ita  n^ity  pufcbued, 
449.  "^ 

Mar,  the  earl  of,  his  ancient  c<tfe,  '9i9. 
Marsh  mole,  see  Platyptis.    •'  ' 
Martin  Scribbler^  jtnrior,  -his  humofoy 
cHtlqud  ori  a  fragment  Of -terse.*,  9Ytl 
Meanwell,  Maithk,  on  Ingfa  laiied  loidis^ 

410. 

Mercantile  nodohs,  their  pnsvSlene^tend 
todeprefsigricultme,  45.  '^    ' 

Mignuions  of  fishes,  ob«r4al!ioiisf'  on, 
415— the  flalmon,  4ni'^-ditttf'tlift^'ed, 
49i<«r<lit(p  the  hcixin§,*  431.' ' > '    • 


I .?!  ;?  (f  ^ 


JUtoey^  tiie  geneial  ^kgpease  in  hf  vdue, 
.    how  it  ^^ts  men  onanded  pr-opc:ty. 

Money,  on  the  different  value  of  pieces 

of  the  same  ^nofAintAion,  aSA. .  •  • 
Monopolising  of  firme^  i0awtt»'Of>  &••*- 

sndeob«cqoeiM3e»ofr9ai:»!  "v    . 
Mother  of  a  family  characu2Asedy'4JOi 
Movements  of  herring  genctal  notions 

concerning  t|iatj^,ftio. ,  ^^ . 
Mun^  regenti^  >cc9unt  of  Jiis  a^saf^f- 

nauon»  lod. 

NsMonal  vanky,  remarks  on,  Kl.       " 

Netherlands,  a  visit  to  projected  hy  the 
Editor,  announced,  55Q^. 

NorthiTXQre,  N^r..  his  plan  for  a  symbolic 
character,  310.     ' 

Npuns'a  nature  of  that  dafs  of 'wortls,  (t4. 

Numt)er  and  person  of  verbs,  how  mark- 
ed^ thfr  symbolic  pharacter,  100. 

(dbservaH^n^  hti  the  Vdlue  tH  money  at 

different  times,  asB.      ' 
Old  nwn,  an"  ititcrestin^  account  ef,  405. 
OUvier's  trattls  In  tlie  Ottomln  empire, 
*  adci-ount  of,  25.  *  ' 

Omfthorynchus  paradoxus,  accooot  of. 


P. 


m,  tutegiam  of  it,  '410. 
Parish  schools  in  Scotland,  the  nature 
■od  cmwqnenctB  of  that  mstitiition, 

460. 

F^MOny-  ibfaa,  Whiter  his  .qveries   10- 

s|^ii^  caatlt,  18{9«  . 
Paftiitfulority  in  practical  diracttonf^  the 

AacffsityDf,  aoo»'  . 
Patriarcbai  g;oveFiiments  charact«rMed, 

163. 
Peace,  reflections  on'  by  S.  H.  333. 
|*erkia^*s  tractors..  ob^crvaxionK  op,  22«. 
Pf^rnjanp^l/^  nt^s,  ^pcount  o^  ^^  l  • 
^eFfia„  SkCCOUAt  of  by  Olivier,.  24. ', 

ponds  there,  ^24. 
Pbilo  Biblos,  his  notloe  of  ditlercnt  plana 

of  symboUc  writing,  SIQ- 
Fhilologos,  his  obser¥«uions  on.tUc  sym^ 
,   bqlif;.ohamcter«4io.. 
Pith  of  trec$,  iat^uiry  into  its  u;ies,  1 4^1^ — 

only,  14j — Dcr-omes  t()tii.lyoi'.iijrdU,d 
..>|^4|iq)a^«^eiiQUl,  i4<HT«»p«n(nc»t9 
,   prove  that  jt  i)^o^  1^0  usg  cu  the  ^rpwth 

of  wood,  1.47..      .     ., 
SUtj»u)S '  Af^^y^uj,  ^pH^ript  km  of, ,  with 

assure,  .^(5i^,  ^  ^  . 


Play  of  the  hf  rring?  dcsip«b«4»  52^.      j 

Ploughing  cWycysbTls  tffe  "EfWi  ffioA 

;,i    oFdain*  Itdicscribcd,  *»5— ob}«cttoa# 

to  h,  sac — a  more  perfect  mode  attg- 

jested,  387 — deep  pIot3g;hing  not  ne* 

ccfsary,  888.' 

4*olit;cal  governments  characterised^  M3. 

Poor's  funds,'  the  nature  of  these  dil^ 
scribed,  475.  '» 

Poor's  rate?,  the  bad  effects  of  them  on 
farm  CIS,  8S — the  bad  eflfects  of,  par- 
ticularly illustrate,  40.   • 

pdpe,  money  drawn  from  Eng!and  br» 
anno  1  !i ^ 4 ,  stJi -i-dtJtto  from  Siorltni, 
aimo'iaoa,  303. 

PopuWt?6n,  prtiofs-ttiat  this  ^iu<8  tmAA 
sustain  a  hun<!red  time*   Its  pr^aent 
'  amour t,  554. 

Potatoc;,  033— Sire spHw.   *    '*•- 

Potabts,  trxpcriTrrertts  on,  sec  sprtts',  ex- 
periments on,  378.       '■  *; 

Practical  directlohs  for  coTtivatlng  clayey 
soils — see  dayer. 

Prejudices,  national,  bbservAflOtisoiri,  lin . 

Premlumf?  en  importJitiOn'of  gtuin,  theif 
influence  on  agTfculture,  so.* 

Profits  on  arriculture  Icfs  than  ki  cutlet 
businClse<,  proofs  of,  44^. 

ProgTcfs  of  herrings  sontfiwaw!  fifwn  the 
north  seas  erroneous,  480. 

a  I'rojrct  for  a  new  work  on  poUtTcat 
economy  mentioned,  559. 

IVononns,  personal,  observaticms  on,  161 
— ihi.nr  varfatioris,  103— itn perfections 
as  at  present  used,  163— ifilfht  be 
easily  remedied  by  the  symbolic  ^uu 
racter,  104 — table  of,  wi'tlt  thehr  deri- 
vatives marked  by  symbol*?,  lOtT.-  " 

Proposal  for  doing:  a  dictionary  Ibr  <he 
symbolic  character  by  snbscr!pti6ny 
'sis. 

Pseuda  aeacia,  its  uses  m  fencing,  557. 


I'l 


'-, 


a 

Queries  respecting  the  maxui^raent  of  « 
farm  by  Agricola,  341 — au^areis  to  iif 
the  £dM>r,  244. 

a 

Readeri  of  this  work^  concludttig  aditK& 

to,  .Mr&.  . , .   ^* 

ReadJnj^,  oV>fiervtition^'on,  ,4J5f., 
Reading  ineniors»n'lf\xns,  :2'3\)^4b^^^ 
Reflections    on    the    naiural-t^lstoiy^f 
.    fiylic^.  HQi. 
Rcni^  p3ya!4e  ia  money  only,    cofttc- 

que&cQs  of,  52. 
Hopt  an'i  tythe  operate  di^ently  on  tXe 

farmer,  480. 
Ejdges,  bow  they  shouM  be  laid  oat  on  a 

dLiycy  sojl,  ZHZ. 


ItoftdSy  strictures  on  the  IbnnBtion  of, 

Robbeiy,  a  cuHous  imxiaeot  in  favour 
orf,  ^*:ifcgifl,thi64j3icYf  th'i^ture, 

488. 
Robinia^  fl^fS^L   itcacia,  '  its  \ises    i^ 

MliH'lt^  tffiUtJJ-fn  V^uetng  clods,  383. 
Euilies>  peculiarity  of  their  stricture,  14$. 


( • . ". 


.'1 
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1» 


SilfYV^n^  aa  Acofmi)t.o$f,  ^^-n^tsi^  Uttf 
^oatly  in  Jresh  SiOd  ip  wit/nwcef^'  .415 
.    jr-looV|^^oU3c^¥^»aJ^WieUkfy»»derQ^t/ 

scend  to  trie  sea  in  May^  416 — their 

Sify  that  this  nsh  feels  to  change  o&^ 

jch^s^naop,^  »r|)CflQli;tfit3r.«f- 
ingtnem,  410. 

a  Saunteitaf^  o^SOnratAPQS  <m>$nQ«r-»hifl) 

Scarcity,  the  present, obserratioiv  ontfae 
C9)as£s  .of^  jl^t-^agncuit^cal  motions 

.  i^cprnW,  ,^7— by  ^ytho, .  sr-^and 
poor's  rate,  38— ruaitw.pi^ilection  ta 

.  a vour  gf  u^tiG  and  immufaotunsi,  4«-»^ 
colonics  aodwari  47*Mai>r7i,laws»  4t<^ 

,   premiums  oa  iop^^atian  o£  corn,  M» 

^  —short  leases,  54 — abandonment  of 
tillage,  56 — monopolising  of  forms, 
its  necefsarjc  conseqiicnce, . ^8' 

Schin-locb,  a  remark  respecting  its  eds, 
427. 

Scotland  and  England,  the  agriculture  of 
compared,  416. 

Scotchmen  in  London,  numbers  of,  451. 

Scottish  and  English  monies,  ubles  of, 
301* 

Scribbler,  M.  jun.  humorous  critique  by, 
371. 

Self  importance  the  cause  of  many  de- 
fects in  conversation,  ao3. 

Shallow  clayey  soils,  their  defects,  251. 

Sheffield,  lord,  a  letter  to  on  the  causes 
of  the  present  scarcity,  85. 

Short  leases  prejudicial,  54. 

Soil,  clayey,  see  clayey. 

Smith's  memoiiB  of  wool  specified,  45.1 


N    D    E    X. 

in'/? 

—Chinese  wrkings  of  this  sort,  if-A 
alikf^  legible  ^y^Hbubf^rAOfrnMimsiif 
usediff«rent  lat^juagea^  1  e-^f^ksui^liite 
that  bave^beeniprapiciMed  HKfPiittf|; 
it  refuted^  i9J*<fceflft|^  With  wHM^  a 
symbolic  eluuMster  maybe  dei^Mif^ 
8d-*deyieesi|br<iAndgiiig'ttae  vnUiltftT 
of  symbols^  #4^0  airopte  tnod&oft^- 
vising?  a. symbolic  cinnoterdbeiibM, 
«t8*^i^  could  adnnt  «f;beiftg'  pvUiti^ 
with  caie»  od-^t«iid«C  l>eiiis>  amni^ 
in  ^'  dJctionaiy  that  wmM  br  «iM^  «f 
refereaccb  94nr»fonn  cf  tfaaaymboifl^ 
diffftfcnt  pacts  of  sftfeefaNkscriberf;  95 
r-gendiy<of  nQuns»number»«ndpaK 
s<Wf».,.h«w  diotinguialied,'*  ioo^^-ipiO' 
noims,  per4Qti?dir  i03*^gnmt  pwxlteli 
tl^fX  vonkl  Rcqime  <by  .the  symbtftt 
nv^  of>,(wrifii^,  .I06<«*4dsetioaarf '^ 
language  for '  ^e  sytebolic •  tbartMa^ 
dMficulcikft  Hat  iwnq*  tmpitesda^lxi^ 
l4^(^-i^pfrfQetio(]$Itt  )»ast  fiofic^  *ijtf 
--the  plan  hctB  '^wutipsed  dftfteint 
from,  tbau^  bisliop  WtlUaq;  1 7«>-HlAit 
of  the  marquis  of  Worcester;  ^4mh<^ 
great  advantages  that  would  result  to 

,  literature  from  the  introduction  of  this 
character,  175 — it  should  not  super- 
sede alphabetic  writing. 

Symbojic  c^^^^Ufx^.i^ibfifi^if^l^^ 
Ph  ilologos,   3 1  a — additional  ^  ^bspf^ 
tions  on,  ii3— p.  poPfOf^I  .6s.i  dio-rw 
tionary  or  it  1^;  [f^^^iftif^^^^S^, ; 
script  character,  ofthe  symbolj^isqft* 
hints  on,  314— Mr.  NopHm^pt^s,  ^m 
for  symbolic  writing,  SlO^-ditto  hf 
Cave  Beck,  319. 


T. 


Sprits  of  potatoes,  on  raising  them  from  |     against  it,  489. 
233 — ^produce  as  large  a  crop  as  com-   ^ 
mon  plants  of,  934 — small  eyes  ditto, 
<236— K>bservatious  on  the  above  by  the 
Editor,  237 — an  experiment  respecting 
them,  378'-observations  on  by  the 


Table  of^the  personal  pronouns  in  sym- 
bolic characters,  166— of  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  com  in  Britain,  364. 

Table  of  the  value  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish monies  at  different  periods,  291. 

Table  of  the  grains  of  pure  silver  in  ster- 
ling money  of  different  denominatioiis, 
297. 

Thornton,  B.  Esq.  humorous  efsay  by, 
371. 

Temporary  grais  fields,  how  to  be  ma- 
naged, 550. 

Temptation,  the  necefsity  of  guarding 


Testament  of  the  emperor  of  China,  190. 
Tillage,  the  general  abandonment, 

of,  5f— «nd  consequencee  of,  57, 
Tractors  by  Perkins,  dioXl  ol 

on*  J(f» 


Editor,  379— experiments  on,  260.        Trade  and  commerce,  the  causes  of  their 
Symbolic  mode  of  writing  characterised,       having  been  peculiarly  cherished,  45 

13 — the  advantages  above  the  alpha- 
.  bctic   iUttstiated,    14— benefits   that 

night  be  derived  from  adopting  it,  16 


—consequences  o^  46. 
Travels  of  the  French  in  Syria,  43— 
Persia,  24 — Greece,  63, 


:l   .1    ij    ^ 

INDEX, 

<9f^''  lfr9-«*^afti^iinMiMiii' of  '  regent 

fWBc  ;of  Stir  king,'  i»»MiCam>n'  Irbn 
.iMMikA^  iM^'^S'^ovtkanLl'  state  of  this 
dlistnQ8i«  M{>*t<2iiBi>ntilie8>  at  ^-nefs, 
A  LOr-idiactomNerifcig  «n<sedote,  ila^^ 

whatd  4figi4^g«ohi^cal*  obsbrvatfoas, 
a9 1-R44»ricakfost  in  idootland,  ai^--^})s 
of  D(;v(Ht>^A-UlHvil's-br)dg«,  207*^ 
AfijfOulttiral  state  of  this  district;  dTO 
yatc  tif  tbr-ldwcr  itmks  M  )}co)^, 
i979-*^dow'f  funt!  dfplaltled,  402*-^ 
litarsik  schobls,  nature  of,  400^^8  tre'- 
IBBCQdous  ^M^  of  catiie^  40d^^pooi^ 
fuadsiiii&cirflatxils- ^7&>  ' 

Tythcftn^'i^at'opetate  differently,  '4'#B 
^t  operatQs  ^pnvcifitHy  In^'dltftini^- 
ifig>'tlit  clMkai  in^uaMe,  49H. 

T^tlw,  XS9  cants  W  depvcftiti^  i^ifcul- 

o     '  .'    *'  '       '  '         •  * 

V. 


WVdtacc,  sir  ;Wnnaa]«,hi4  c»ii]«matlii| 
with  Bruce,  106.  '  ,    ,. 

War,  its  influence  on  «jpi9^t9Cf,4JM      :t 
Water  furnishes '  food  tor  plaiit9j^.jNh4-r^ 
and  for  fishes,  ;^d9-ifTfluul  particiiUtlf'i 
herrings,  8$4.^  .        ,  )• 

Wheat,  price  of  in  England,  anno  131 0» 
998~-<iitto    1340,    t90---dittO    1300, 

ago— ditto  154»,  'aoo— ditto  1435, 

307. 
Wbdity  easy  Mod^  of  dritHttg  it,  so  as  to ' 

be  the  saine«s  A*  broad  tast  crop,  393. 
Widonivt  hmd  in  Scotland,  the  ^iculars 

of  thi»  beneficent  instltttiioa  d^jribed. 


'<     .    t 
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Veg^ables  ^ferftc  their  iustehance  from 

Ver}^,  ftafttrc  Of  that  clafs  b^  wdrds,  85. 
Verses,  'a  fragment  of  hutnorous  critique 

•tf,  sri. 

yitftor^  seetratt?*, 


/      11 '    — . 


*' 


>  i*.^ 
h 


Wiikins,  bi^op,  his  univer^lli^guagc^ 

i7d.  -,  '  '    "'^' 

Will,  the,  of  the  emperor  of  ChiiUf,'loa. 
Wiltsbirey  the  migration  of  eeb  in  thaf 

county,  434.  \ 

Woollen  goods,  value  of 'the  cxjpbil^  o9t 
'  fn>m  £i!^^d,  anno  1354,  ^as.  '      1 
Worcester,  mar^uis^  his  universal  chl*  ^ 

•  tacter,  174.    "   "  •.:./•     -  "-' 
^y^^riting,  differtilt  ti|ode9Th^  h«v6  beiM 

hitherto   flevised>   <!. — siisceptttAe  of 

•  great  improvements,  o."-^  illusttatioi^ 
\  ef  by  meatus  of  Arabic  nutneVals,  Ti .— :' 

hieMglyphic/ailThabeti'c,  iitA  symboli^ 
•modes  of  writhig  distinguished,  13.-^ 

'ace  symbolit*' 

^  ...    . ., 

Yarmouth  heiring  fisher)',  517,      "        1  ;> 
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E  E  R  A  T  A. 
Please  mark  the/oUowtJig  with  the  pen  before  you  legin  to  read. 
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185 

IBfi 
SI5 

ajs 

202 
203 
305 

315 

317 
318 

330 
853 

307 
360 

415 
415 
428 
441 
451 
477 


Fsigc  9,  secondary  indexes  2,  dele  the  upper  stroke  on  the  rigtic  band  side, 
, . . .  iS4,  line  10,  for  "  one  hour,"  read  "  a  few  hours.*' 
. . . .  136,  line  8,  for  "  hours,"  read  "  days." 
. . . .  137,  line  21,  fir  «*  thick,"  read  «*  broad." 

1^6,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  tlie  table  insert  the  word 
Nominative,  opposite  thefrgt  line  qf  churactcri. 
Accusative,  ijt  a  line  wi^  the  second  tow, 
D&FIN1T1VE,  in  a  luie  with  the  third  row,  ajid 
Possessive,  in  a  line  with  the  fourth  row  of  characters, 
1G7,  line  6  and  7,  the  (pharacters  are  interchanged, 
line  4,  for  **  variations,"  read  '*  deviations." 
line  io>  after  su^enance,  add,  to  at  numerous  people. 
line  tSO,  for  "  unafs^minf;,"  read  *«  unabating;." 
line  0,  for  *'  ascertained,"  read  •*  entertained." 
line  10  from  bottom,  for  **  fog,"  read  **  mofs,** 
No.  11,  col.  1st.  for  "  ^,"  read  •*  o." 

Grains,       £. 
table,  line  i,  column  Scothmd,  insert  5328.  Oo..  .  .3 
line  4:  from  bottom,  for  "  33«o,"  read  •*  3330." 
under  the  example  1354,  line  0,  for  "  thirty-sU  hundred, 
read  «  six  hundred." 

line  6  from  bottom,  f^yr  "  inanition,"  read  "  infinitum, 
last  line,  for  *'  noun,"  read  "  verb." 
line  7,  character,  the  mark  should  be  bdovr,  not  above  the 
middle  joining. 

line  13,  f(yr  "  be,"  read  *'  lie." 
far  *'  idgenuous,"  read  "  ingenious." 
line  3  from  bottom,  for  **  six,"  read  <*  five." 
for  *'  eorae,*'  read  **  come." 
line  2,  for  "  or,"  read  "  and." 
line  10,  dele  but. 

line  4  from  bottom,  for  *<  emigrations,"  read  '*  migrations, 
line  U,  for  «  thus,"  read  «  then." 
line  15,  for  "  lefs,"  read  «<  truly  Icfs." 
line  11,  for  "  consonants,"  read  "  conjunctions.^ 
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T  BbksleTi  Printeri  Bolt  Cpurt^  Fleet  St|«et>  London. 
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